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AETIOLE        I. 

History  qf  the  Crusades.  By  Joseph  Francois  Michaitb, 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  "W*.  Robson.  Tliree  vols., 
12mo.    New-York :  Ecdfield.    1863. 

The  Crusades  have  ever  been  a  marvel.  Their  annals  seem 
ratlier  to  belong  to  the  romance  of  chivalry  than  to  sober 
history.  The  warriors  engaged  in  them  rival  or  surpass  the 
fabulous  heroes  of  the  poets.  The  deeds  of  valor  tliey  per- 
formed find  no  parallel  except  in  fiction.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Crusades  have  ever  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  ima- 
gination. True,  the  convictions  of  our  minds  condemn  war. 
TVe  know  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  reli- 
gion we  profess ;  that  its  tendency  is  to  bring  out  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  ;  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  most 
of  the  evils  which  have  afflicted  the  world,  and  caused  its 
history  to  be  written,  like  the  prophet's  scroll,  "  within  and 
without,"  "  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe ;"  and  that  it  has 
ever  opposed  a  barrier  to  social  progress  and  the  improvement 
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of  mankind.  But  notwithstanding  these  convictions  and  these 
confessed  facts,  there  has  always  been  something  extremely 
captivating  to  the  mind  in  military  glory ;  our  admiration  of 
it  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  feeling — a  feeling  which  is  devel- 
oped in  early  childhood,  and  which  follows  us  through  life. 
In  our  own  case,  we  must  confess  the  &ct.  We  well  remem- 
ber with  what  intense  delight  we  were  wont  to  pore  over  the 
tales  and  ballads  in  which  were  celebrated  the  exploits  of  some 
doughty  warrior,  who  went  forth  to  do  battle  against  some 
dragon,  or  giant,  or  powerful  foe.  Even  when  reading  the 
Bible,  if  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  our  own  inclination,  we  were 
far  oftener  engaged  in  perusing  the  narrative  of  the  exploits 
of  Joshua  and  Sampson,  and  Gideon  and  Jehu,  than  the  writ- 
ings of  David  or  St.  John.  Bunyan's  allegories  were  special 
fiivorites  with  us.  We  loved  to  linger  over  the  deeds  of  Great- 
Heart  ;  and  we  were  so  well  versed  in  the  scenes  and  events 
of  the  Holy  Wars,  that  the  streets  of  Man-soul,  and  the  topo- 
graphy about  Ear-gate  and  Eye-gate  were  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  squares  and  buildings  of  our  native  town. 

In  perusing  the  annals  of  warfare  this  fact  is  brought  out, 
that  the  courage  and  prowess  of  the  individual  man  strike  us 
more  powerfully  than  the  same  qualities  do  when  exhibited  by 
the  aggregate.  A  single  warrior  rushing  unsupported  into  the 
conflict,  braving  every  danger,  contending  undaunted  against 
fearful  odds,  and  achieving  a  triumph  by  his  own  indomitable 
bravery,  presents  to  us  in  clearer  and  sharper  outline  what  the 
niight  and  resolution  of  men  are,  than  the  shock  of  contending 
armies.  It  is  probably  to  this  fact  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades  over  the  mind  must  be  traced.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  Crusades  not  only  exhibit  the  most  signal  instances  of  in- 
dividual heroism,  they  also  set  before  us  a  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  which  is  perfectly  unique.  There  have  been  many 
great  movements  in  the  world,  but  none  like  this.  It  was  not, 
like  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  a  move- 
ment to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  galling  bondage,  to 
recover  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  enjoy  the  free  worship 
of  God  according  to  ancient  usages.  It  was  not,  like  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Tartar  hordes  from  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
Siberia  to  the  teeming  fields  and  sunny  plains  of  the  south,  a 
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movement  whose  governing  motive  was  a  desire  to  possess  a 
better  inheritance  than  that  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot. 
There  was  in  it  a  total  absence  pf  all  those  motives  which  ordi- 
narily influence  men  in  vast  and  difficult  and  distant  under- 
takings. At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  one  dominant 
idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men — the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  this  was  the  secret  spring  which  set 
the  whole  machinery  in  motion.  And  when  we  consider  the 
state  of  society  at  that  time,  and  note  the  fact  that  the  nation^ 
of  the  west  were  in  a  transition  state  from  savage  to  civilized 
life,  a  condition  in  which  mere  brute  passion  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  supremacy,  but  over  which  reason  has  not  indisputably 
established  her  rule ;  and  in  which  religion  is  not  principle  in 
the  heart,  but  a  fierce  and  fiery  fanaticism,  fed  and  sustained 
by  outward  forms,  and  by  objects  addressed  to  the  senses ;  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  spectacle  which  the  first  Crusade  pre» 
sents ;  the  marvel  is,  that  the  fire  thus  kindled  did  not  soon 
bum  out,  but  was  kept  alive  for  two  centuries.  Many  waters 
could  not  quench  it ;  disasters  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  it.  It 
burned  more  brightly  after  defeat  than  after  victory.  The 
tidings  of  a  signal  overthrow  were  but  a  war-cry  to  rally  fresh 
bands  of  soldiers  around  the  standard  of  the  cross. 

The  Crusades  form  an  era  in  the  heroic  age,  and  they  have 
their  epic  as  well  as  the  ten-years'  war  which  the  Greeks  waged 
before  Troy. 

But  Tasso  had  this  advantage  over  Ilomer :  the  subject  of 
"Jerusalem  Delivered"  was  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
"  Hiad."  The  Crusades  had  a  nobler  origin  and  end  than  the 
Trojan  war.  Their  heroes  belonged  to  the  human  race,  and 
were  endowed  with  mere  human  attributes.  The  victories 
they  gained  were  the  results  of  their  own  strength  and  skill 
and  daring ;  they  were  not  aided  by  gods  in  human  form. 

But  however  high  Tasso  may  rank  as  an  epic  poet ;  and  the 
general  verdict  of  the  learned  has  placed  "  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered "  among  the  noblest  creations  of  human  genius ;  still 
there  is  a  manifest  incongruity  between  the  persons  and  events 
which  his  epic  celebrates,  and  the  same  persons  and  events  as 
they  are  set  before  us  by  the  old  chroniclers.  The  early  Cru- 
saders were  simple-minded  men — men  governed  by  religious 
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feelings,  who  eschewed  witchcraft  and  magic  as  they  did  the 
reputed  author  of  them ;  and  yet  Tasso  has  introduced  both 
into  his  poem  as  active  agenaies.  He  has  blended  together 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  In  the  action  of  his  poem, 
ismeno  and  Alecto,  and  Clorinda  and  Armida  perform  as 
prominent  a  part  as  Godfrey,  or  Raymond,  or  Tancred,  and 
incantations  are  as  potent  a  weapon  as  the  sword.  Had  Tasso 
entered  fully  into  his  subject ;  had  he  drawn  less  upon  imagi- 
nation, and  more  upon  facts ;  had  his  epic  contained  more  of 
poetic  history,  and  less  of  poetic  fancy ;  had  he  been  content 
with  giving  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  actual  characters  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  of  the  events  which  form  the  subject  of 
his  epic ;  had  he  presented  a  true  picture  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  his  heroes — ^their  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  tlieir 
fortitude  in  suffering,  their  glowing  enthusiasm,  their  sincere 
but  misdirected  devotion,  his  poem  would  have  occupied  a  far 
higher  place  than  it  now  does  among  the  works  of  genius. 
H3s  heroes,  it  is  true,  are  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  that 
belong  to  the  poetic  conception  of  heroes,  but  they  are  no 
more  like  the  real  heroes  of  the  Crusades  than  the  enchanted 
forest  is  like  the  barren  hills  and  the  parched  valleys  that  are 
round  Jerusalem. 

The  Crusades  have  had  many  historians ;  of  these,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  old  are  the  better.  Albert  d'Aix,  Eey- 
nard  d'Argile,  William  of  Tyre,  Jaques  de  Vitry,  Villebar- 
douin,  and  Joinville,  the  old  chroniclers,  were  actors  in  the 
events  which  they  record,  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  they 
delineate.  They  relate  things  just  as  they  took  place ;  and 
notice  events  which,  however  trifling  in  themselves,  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  set  before  us  the  heroes 
bf  a  remote  time  clothed  in  all  the  attributes  of  life.  The  hue 
which  they  give  to  the  ever-changing  scene  which  is  passing 
before  them  is  sombue,  but  the  dark  tints  only  go  to  show  that 
they  drew  from  life,  and  thus  presented  their  subject  in  its  ap- 
jpropriate  colors.  Their  histories  have  all  the  life  and  fresh- 
liess  of  a  personal  narrative,  and  we  read  them  with  the  inter- 
^t  and  attention  with  which  we  listen  to  one  who  has  passed 
through  wonderful  scenes,  and  witnessed  astonishing  events^ 
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and  who  is  giving  ns  a  graphic  account  of  what  he  has  seen, 
and  stiffered,  and  done. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  histories  of  the  Om- 
sades ;  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Fuller  and  Mill.  FuUert 
"  Holy  War"  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  series  of  pano- 
ramic sketches  of  the  Crusades  than  a  complete  history.  It  is 
strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  quaint  and 
witty  writer.  His  narrative  seems  only  to  be  used  as  the  warp 
in  which  to  weave  the  quips  and  conceits  and  alliterations  with 
which  his  brain  teemed.  Mill's  history  is  of  a  diffident  order. 
His  narrative  is  never  enlightened  by  sallies  of  humor  or  fancy, 
but  is  always  solemn,  stately,  and  dignified.  We  learn  from 
it  the  prominent  facts  of  the  Crusades,  and  that  is  all. 

In  the  history,  whose  title-page  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,* 
we  have  an  approximation  to  what  a  true  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades ought  to  be.  It  sets  them  before  us  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  D'Aubign^'s  History  does  the  Eeformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  the  same  minuteness  in  detail, 
the  same  picturesque  grouping,  the  same  life-like  delineations 
of  men  and  events,  the  same  use  of  the  ipsiaaima  verba  of 
the  old  writers.  But  in  one  respect  tliey  differ,  as  much  as 
the  Crusades  differ  from  the  Eeformation.  While  the  evange- 
lical element  is  the  great  feature  in  D'Aubign^'s  history,  in 
that  of  Michaud  it  is  altogether  wanting.  There  is  a  minor 
trait  also  in  which  they  differ.  D'Aubign^  has  always  some 
great  central  truth  before  him,  which  he  never  loses  sight  of, 
and  which  all  the  events  he  narrates  are  designed  to  bring  out 
and  illustrate  ;  while  Michaud  is  anxious  only  to  portray  events 
as  they  occur ;  eacli  scene  of  his  history  has  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality;  it  is  a  feature  that  is  complete  in  itself;  hence  his 
history  often  takes  the  form  of  sketches,  many  of  which  are 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  completeness  or  continuity  of  the 
narrative.  Michaud  was  a  devout  Romanist ;  his  peculiarities 
Rome-ward  are  so  decided  that  tlio  Reformers  find  neither 
mercy  nor  justice  at  his  hands.  He  says  of  them,  tliat  they 
"admitted  into  their  bosom  both  corruption  and  licentiousness, 
destroyed  every  regulation  of  authority,  abandoned  every  thing 
to  the  caprice  of  the  passions,  and  left  no  bond  to  society,  no 
power  to  morals,  no  check  upon  the  multitude."     While  giv- 
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ing  to  the  Albigeois  no  quarter,  he  half  justifies  the  most  atro- 
cious deeds  of  their  sanguinary  persecutor,  Simon  de  Montfort. 
All  those  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Eomish  Church  which 
go  to  enslave  the  people,  and  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  all  those  designs  of  the  popes 
which  had  for  their  end  the  concentration  in  the  papacy  of  all 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power ;  all  the  attempts  they 
inade  to  aggrandize  the  Eomish  see  at  the  expense  of  justice, 
truth,  and  religion,  are  in  his  eyes  merely  the  outgrowth  of  a 
fervid  and  pious  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ;  the  re- 
sults of  righteous  eflForts  to  make  the  influence  of  Christianity 
bear  on  all  the  departinents  and  institutions  of  society.  But 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  Michaud  had  many  qualifica- 
•  tions  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. His  heart  was  in  the  subject,  and  the  unremitted  toil 
of  twenty  years  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love.  He  examined 
carefully  all  the  original  sources ;  the  Christian  annalists  of 
the  Crusades ;  the  ballads  of  olden  times ;  the  epics  of  the  Per- 
sian poets ;  the  Arabic  chronicles ;  in  a  word,  every  thing 
that  could  illustrate  and  perfect  his  narrative.  He  gathered 
up  every  crumb  of  information,  that  nothing  might  be  lost. 
His  industry  was  eminently  successfdl ;  it  unearthed  and 
brought  to  light  many  important  documents  that  were  before 
unknown  to  the  world ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  this  very  indus- 
try that  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  his  work  may  be  traced — 
episodical  diffuseness.  The  abundance  of  his  materials  caused 
him  to  overioad  his  narrative  with  much  that  had  little  or  no 
bearing  on  the  course  of  events  he  was  recording. 

Michaud  was  a  poet,  and  he  looked  upon  his  subject  with  a 
poet's  eye.  He  was  no  philosopher ;  at  least,  not  a  philosopher 
of  the  modem  utilitarian  school.  Had  he  belonged  to  this 
Bchool,  he  would  never  have  been  the  historian  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  for  no  events  in  history  are  more  strongly  marked  by 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  maxims  of  worldly  policy  than  they. 
An  enterprise  which,  in  its  inception,  was  of  an  unworldly 
character;  which  was  conducted  by  men  whose  governing 
motives  were  a  burning  fanaticism  and  a  passion  for  military 
glory,  which  amounted  almost  to  monomania ;  which  had  for 
its  end  the  recovery  of  relics  and  hallowed  places,  before 
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ndiich  the  devotees  of  a  Baperstitioiis  Church  might  kindle  ib0 
fires  of  a  devotion  that  could  be  warmed  into  life  only  by- 
objects  of  sense ;  which  in  its  progress  was  marked  by  deeds 
of  heroic  valor,  and  by  self-sacrifices  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  objects  to  be  attained  ;  such  an  enterprise  needed  a 
poetic  historian,  and  it  found  one  in  Michaud.  His  feelings 
are  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Crusaders ;  his  heart  sympa- 
thizes with  their  devotion.  Their  contempt  of  danger,  their 
chivalrous  daring,  and  their  exploits  on  the  battle-field  kindle 
his  imagination,  and  his  pen  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
fields  on  which  they  toiled,  and  bled,  and  died.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  narrative  you  never  find  him  pausing,  and  asking 
the  question,  Oui  hono  f  His  philosophy  is  as  unworldly  as 
that  of  his  heroes.  In  his  estimation,  glory  far  outweighs  in- 
terest ;  the  picturesque  possesses  greater  charms  than  the  use- 
fuL  While  pursuing  his  favorite  theme,  he  seems  to  forget 
that  the  world  has  any  other  annals  save  those  of  the  Crusades. 
IBs  view  of  the  march  of  events  is  confined  to  a  single  point, 
and  his  attention  is  so  concentrated  on  it  that  he  often  over- 
looks or  nwsrepresents  the  facts  of  cotemporary  history.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  great  charm  of  his  work 
is  owing  to  this  one  idea — this  engrossing  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject He  has  transported  himself  to  the  times  in  which  the 
action  of  his  history  is  laid,  and  completely  identified  himself 
with  the  men  and  opinions  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  very  language  he  uses  is  the  language  of  the  Cru- 
saders. He  lets  them  tell  their  exploits  in  their  own  words. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  recast  the  simple  narratives  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  or  to  reproduce  in  modem  forms  the  account 
they  give  of  the  events  and  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  His  history,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  cool  and 
passionless  production  of  an  author,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  modem  ideas  and  modem  philosophy,  records  events  which 
happened  centuries  ago,  has  all  the  fervor  and  fidelity  and 
interest  which  belong  to  a  narrative  written  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Such  is  Michaud  as  the  historian  of  the  Crusades. 
Though  there  is  much  in  his  history  of  which  wo  do  not 
approve,  and  much  in  his  philosophy  which  is  contradicted 
by  fistctj  yet  his  work  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  written 
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on  the  subject.  He  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt 
by  the  student  of  histoiy ;  and  he  who  sits  down  to  the  peru- 
sal of  it  will  soon  find  that,  however  diligent  he  hitherto  may 
have  been  in  studying  the  subject,  the  half  has  not  been  told 
him. 

The  narrow  limits  prescribed  us,  will  not  admit  of  our  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  Crusades  which  may  claim  the  quality  of  com- 
pleteness. But  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  liberty  that 
a  forced  parsimony  leaves  us,  and  present  to  our  readers  a  few 
topics  which  may  be  interesting  to  them. 

The  Crusades  were  the  most  prominent  event  of  the  middle 
ages.  When  we  consider  these  facts — that  the  enterprise  was 
one  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Christendom  for  two  hun- 
dred years — ^that  the  blood  and  treasures  of  a  continent  were 
expended  on  it — that  millions,  leaving  home  and  country,  went 
into  distant  lands,  not  knowing  what  would  befal  them  there, 
or  rather  foreboding  that  their  doom  would  be  suffering  and 
death — ^that  the  mightiest  kings  of  the  west  descended  from 
iheir  thrones,  princes  and  nobles  sold  all  that  they  possessed, 
knights  and  warriors  gathered  their  retainers  around  them, 
and  followed  the  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  burning  sands  of 
Syria,  or  the  pestilential  valley  of  the  Nile — that,  though  one 
army  after  another  was  destroyed  and  the  plains  of  Syria  be- 
came, like  the  valley  which  the  prophet  saw  in  a  vision,  "  fuU 
of  bones,"  "  very  many  and  very  dry,''  yet  it  was  only  necessary 
to  raise  the  war-cry  of  the  Crusades  to  gather  a  fresh  host  of 
warriors  to  supply  the  place  of  the  slain — ^we  may  well  pause 
and  ask,  what  was  the  cause  that  produced  these  astonishing 
results  ? 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  this  question,  and  point  out 
the  momentum  which,  in  the  words  of  Alexis'  daughter,  "  tore 
the  west  from  its  foundations,  in  order  to  precipitate  it  upon 
Asia." 

The  two  dominant  passions  of  the  middle  ages  were,  the  love 
of  arms  and  a  fervid  religious  enthusiasm — ^passions  which  at 
first  sight  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  or  enti- 
tled only  to  a  distant  relationship,  but  which  by  some  inexpli- 
cable means  became  blended  together  and  gave  to  each  an 
intenser  energy.    It  was  the  fusion  of  these  two  principles  that 
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originated  the  Holy  War.  But  as  the  explanation  of  the  Cru- 
sades mainly  turns  on  this  point,  we  shall  enter  more  at  large 
upon  it.  In  doing  so  we  shall  first  notice  a  custom  which  gave 
a  tone  and  direction  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  age — that  of 
making  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land.  Christians  from  the 
times  of  the  apostles  loved  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  visit  the 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  suflFerings  and  death.  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, Mount  Olivet,  Gtethsemane,  and  Calvary,  were  to  them 
holy  ground.  Judea,  to  the  faithful,  was  still  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. They  loved  to  stand  on  the  very  spot  made  memorable 
by  some  striking  event  in  the  history  of  Christ,  and  meditate 
on  what  he  there  did  or  suflFered  for  them.  After  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantino,  the  number  of  pilgrims  increased  to  a  vast 
multitude.  The  emperor  himself  was  the  patron  of  pilgrim- 
ages, and  he  celebrated  the  third  lustrum  of  his  reign  by  the 
consecration  of  "  The  Church  of  the  Eesurrection,"  at  Jerusa- 
lem. But  their  greatest  patron  was  Helena,  the  mother  of  the 
emperor.  Tliis  princess  in  her  old  age  visited  Jerusalem  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  Holy  Places ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  her  researches 
were  crowned  with  such  success,  that  she  was  able  to  fix  on 
the  precise  spot  which  witnessed  each  event  in  the  history  of 
Christ.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  modern  travellers 
have  rendered  the  claims  of  many  of  the  places  more  than 
problematical ;  but,  like  the  pilgruns  of  yore,  the  members  of 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  Cliurches  of  the  present  day  have  a 
strong  and  unshaken  faith  in  their  identity,  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  our  while  to  dispute  the  matter  with  them.  They  an- 
swer every  purpose  as  far  as  the  association  of  the  visible  with 
the  spiritual  tends  to  strengthen  our  faith  and  warm  our  devo- 
tion. Viewing  them  as  reminiscences  of  the  verities  of  our 
belief,  they  are  sacred  in  our  eyes,  and  we  do  not  envy  the 
man  who  can  treat  them  with  irreverence,  or  who  can  look 
unmoved  on  the  tomb  where  it  is  said  "  the  body  of  Christ  was 
laid." 

We  have  said  that  from  this  time  the  number  of  the  pilgrims 
was  largely  increased.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
now  regarded  as  the  panacea  for  every  crime — the  safety-valve 
through  which  every  emotion  could  find  vent.     Those  who  had 
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recovered  from  some  sickness  that  seemed  nnto  death,  or  who 
had  escaped  from  some  imminent  danger,  or  who  had  gained 
«ome  signal  triumph  over  their  foes,  hastened  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  mercies  they  had  received  by  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Men,  who  had  committed  atrocious  crimes, 
and  flagrant  deeds  of  violence,  and  whose  fears  had  be^i 
aroused  into  intense  activity  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  set 
out  on  their  pious  journey  under  the  firm  belief,  that  there  was 
no  wickedness  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  saving  efficacy  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  acts  of  devotion  at  the  tomb  of 
Christ. 

This  passion  for  pilgrimages  was  the  great  moral  feature  of 
the  age ;  and  every  facility  was  furnished  for  the  indulgence 
of  it.  Minute  instructions  were  given  to  guide  the  pilgrim  on 
his  journey.*  Hospitals  were  erected  at  diffijrent  stages  of  his 
route,  to  refresh  the  weary  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick.  As  time  moved  on,  pilgrimages  received  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement. The  pilgrim  was  duly  prepared  for  his  journey. 
There  was  prescribed  to  him  whatever  he  must  do,  and  how 
he  must  feel  at  the  several  places  he  visited.  Nothing  was 
left  to  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  or  the  spontaneous  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  mind.  There  was  a  beaten  track,  and  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  pursue  it,  as  others  had  done  before  him. 

This  unreasoning  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  pilgrimage,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  as  that 
Church  has  ever  been  "  wiser  in  her  generation  than  the  child- 
ren of  light,"  she  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of  the  advan- 
tages to  which  this  dominant  idea  might  be  turned.  She  com- 
muted penances  into  pilgrimages,  and  by  so  doing,  not  only 
increased  her  wealth,  but  gave  a  prescription  which  agreed 
well  with  the  restless  character  of  many  of  the  penitents  she 
had  to  deal  with ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  offerings  that 
came  into  her  treasury  from  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine,  she 

♦  In  an  appendix  to  the  volumes — which,  by  the  way,  contains  many  rare  and 
curious  documents — our  author  has  published  in  extenso  an  itinerary  which  was 
drawn  up  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  in  which  are  noted  down  the  route  which 
the  pilgrim  is  to  pursue,  the  rivers  he  is  to  cross,  the  tojjnis  and  cities  which  lie 
along  his  way,  and  the  events  for  which  every  place  through  which  he  passes  is 
rendered  memorable.  It  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  "  guide-books"  of 
the  present  day. 
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fi%iiah£iiiiiies  in  the  ^nri^  where  the  fiuth(ul  for  a 
.  oould  offer  their  devotioas«  and  thus  escape  the 
lok  mddjmgereof  a  distant  journey.  But  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Hfiij  Land  was  still  the  great  object  of  attraction  to  the  pech 
pie :  ii  ns  regarded  as  having  a  peculiar  saci>edne$s  and  an 
eficacT  more  potent  tlian  that  to  which  any  other  could  lay 
dbdiB :  and  the  desire  to  acquire  the  pectdiar  sanctity  attached 
to  ii  became  at  last  so  intense,  tliat  it  was  no  unconiuion  tiling 
to  see  at  different  points  of  the  route  whole  "^^  anuies  of  the 
Luid,*^  that  is,  bishops  accompanied  by  thousands  of  their 
ilocks,  pursuing  their  toilsome  march  to  Jerusalem. 

Each  year,  at  Easter,  the  Holy  City  was  crowded  with  pil- 
grims, who  had  come  there  to  celebrate  the  closing  scouos  in 
the  histoiy  of  redemption,  at  the  very  places  whore  thoy  oc- 
curred, and  to  witness  the  descent  of  the  "holy  fire'' — ^that 
standing  miracle  of  the  Greek  Church.* 

Kow,  it  is  in  this  all-pervading  passion  for  pilgrimages,  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  it,  united  with  the  military 
spirit  oi  the  age,  that  the  secret  spring  of  the  Crusades  is  to  be 
found. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  brief  sketcli  of  the  state  of  Jonisa- 
lem  at  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  Many  illustrious  fainilioe 
had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Holy  City  from  the  civil  wars 
which  were  desolating  the  west.  Tlicy  hero  fouiul,  uiulor  the 
mild  rule  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  peace  which  waa 
banished  from  their  own  country.  The  Holy  City  gradually 
became  filled  with  a  population  of  this  character,  and  tlion, 
separated  from  the  political  dissensions  of  the  west,  and  unmo- 
lested by  the  wars  which  then  formed  the  great  occupation  of 
the  people,  for  centuries,  they  enjoyed  their  religious  privileges 
undisturbed,  and  thus  realized  the  description  of  the  ancient 
prophet:  "Each  sat  under  his  fig-tree,  and  nf)no  made  him 
afraid."  But  this  peaceful  scene  was  not  to  last  always. 
Cosroes,  the  king  of  Persia,  invaded  Judea,  and  tlio  Holy  City 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fire-worshippers.     JeniHaleni,  for  gen- 

♦  This  pretended  miracle  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  tlio  KoxtfT  m\vvnmi\oii 
at  Jerosalem.  "  Cnrzon,  in  his  vi.sit  to  the  mona.«tcrie«  in  tlio  lA'Wtiwi,''  k'v*'**  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  pretended  descent  of  tho  holy  fire,  and  of  tlie  Mconcs  which 
followed,  of  which  he  was  an  eje-witness  during  hifl  visit  to  Jeruifalom. 
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erations  a  peaceful  habitation,  was  now  a  scene  of  woe.  But 
tlie  sorest  calamity  which  befel  the  Christians — a  calamity 
over  which  they  mourned  with  all  the  bitterness  of  grief— was 
the  loss  of  the  "  true  cross,"  which  Cosroes  had  carried  away 
with  the  other  spoils  of  the  city.  Their  grief,  however,  was 
soon  turned  into  joy.  The  cross  did  not  long  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidel ;  it  was  recovered  by  Heraclius,  the  Em- 
peror, who,  bearing  it  on  his  own  shoulders,  entered  Jerusalem 
and  replaced  it  in  "  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection."  Herac- 
lius, in  order  to  commemorate  this  event,  appointed  "  the  feast 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross."  But  Fuller  affirms  that  the 
feast  boasts  a  higher  antiquity,  and  that  the  Emperor  only 
"  scoured  bright  an  old  holiday  with  a  new  solemnity." 

Tlie  joy  of  the  Christians,  however,  only  endured  for  a 
season.  A  new  religious  element  was  now  contending  for 
supremacy.  The  followers  of  Mohammed  were  pursuing  their 
career  of  victory.  Tlie  Saracens  under  Omar  invaded  Syria ; 
Jerusalem  succumbed  before  them ;  and  the  host  marched  into 
the  city,  repeating  these  words  from  the  Koran,  "  Let  us  enter 
into  the  holy  land  which  God  hath  promised  us."  The  cup  of 
fury  thus  given  the  Christians  to  drink  received  its  bitterest 
ingredient  when  they  saw  Omar  enter  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  Patriarch,  who  accompanied  him  thither,  could  not  for- 
bear repeating  these  words  of  the  prophet,  "The  abomination 
of  desolation  is  in  the  Holy  Place."  A  sad  change  now  came 
over  Jerusalem.  Christians,  overwhelmed  by  the  calamities 
that  had  befallen  them,  retired  to  secret  places  to  offer  their 
devotions,  and  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  Church.  Anthems  of 
praise  to  God  were  exchanged  for  sighs  and  groans.  Religion, 
as  a  desolate  widow,  put  on  the  garments  of  mourning. 

Omar,  by  his  personal  influence,  and  by  a  stringent  exercise 
of  his  power,  was  able  to  keep  the  fanaticism  of  the  army  in 
check ;  but  after  his  death,  the  outer  pressure  being  re- 
moved, it  broke  out  in  all  its  untamed  fury,  and  the  Christian 
population  were  made  to  feel  it  in  m^ny  a  deed  of  vengeance. 
In  the  wars  which  subsequently  arose  between  the  rival  dynas- 
ties, they  found  some  intervals  of  repose.  At  last  a  season 
came  when  it  seemed  that  their  trials  were  over,  and  that  the 
light  of  day  had  dawned  on  them  after  their  long  night  of 
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suffering.  Haroun,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  Charlemagne,  were 
then  in  the  zenith  of  their  power;  each  ruled  without  a  rival, 
one  in  the  East,  and  "the  other  in  the  West ;  and  each  regarded 
llie  other  with  feelings  'akin  to  admiration.  Haroun  was  well 
aware  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was  a  potent  spell  with  the 
Christians  of  the  "West ;  a  spell  which,  at  any  moment,  was  able 
to  kindle  their  fanaticism  into  a  flame,  and  to  marshal  their 
hosts  against  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  politic  Caliph 
therefore,  in  order  to  keep  down  this  then  dormant  fanaticism, 
and  to  take  from  the  Christians  of  the  West  every  pretext  for  a 
religious  war,  as  well  as  to  bestow  on  Charlemagne  a  signal 
token  of  his  friendship,  directed  the  keys  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and  invited  him  to 
take  possession  of  Ihem.  And  now  the  Holy  City  enjoyed  a 
long  period  of  repose.  But  the  peace  of  Jenisalem  passed 
away  with  the  house  of  Abbas.  The  Fatimite  Caliphs  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  ruins  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  city 
was  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  new  master.  Every  thing 
which  Christians  held  dear  was  now  desecrated ;  their  churches 
were  turned  into  stables ;  exile  or  death  was  again  their  lot, 
Jerusalem  became  like  Eama  of  old,  when  Rachel  wept  for 
her  children  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  But  the  extreme  of 
suffering,  like  that  of  joy,  only  lasts  for  a  time.  The  violence 
of  persecution  gradually  abated ;  the  zeal  of  the  persecutors 
burned  out  from  the  very  intensity  of  its  fires ;  the  cruelty  of 
the  merciless  foe  was  satiated  with  victims ;  and  Christians 
began  to  breathe  more  freely.  But  though  their  fear  of  per- 
sonal danger  had  passed  away,  yet  their  eyes  were  pained  by 
the  vestiges  of  ruin  which  they  saw  around  them ;  their  emotion 
however,  did  not  evaporate  in  sighs  over  the  desolations  of  the 
Holy  City ;  it  rather  nerved  them  to  action ;  they  set  to  work 
to  restore  her  waste  places,  and  rested  not  until  their  labor 
was  accomplished.  But  now  a  dark  cloud  was  gathering 
beyond  the  Oxus,  which  ere  long  was  to  burst  upon  tliem  in 
all  its  fury.  Tlie  Turks  invaded  Syria,  and  soon  planted  the 
black  flag  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  This  new  foe  was 
restless,  vindictive,  and  cruel,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  picture  of  the  Christians'  sufferings.  The 
"  little  finger  "  of  their  present  oppressors  was  "  thicker  than 
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iheir  predecessors'  loins,  lliey  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
pilgrims  the  very  extreme  of  woe.  The  pilgrims  themselves 
&red  but  little  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  and, 
when  they  retmned  to  the  West,  they  related  all  that  they  had 
seen  and  suffered :  how  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  was  profaned; 
how  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
were  the  sport  of  the  barbarians ;  and  how  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  the  infidel  was  desecrating  every  thing  that  Christians 
held  sacred.  The  heart  of  the  whole  West  was  stirred  up  from 
its  inmost  depths  by  this  tale  of  woe.  Emotions  of  the  intensest 
character  were  aroused :  pity  for  their  suffering  brethren ;  grief 
on  account  of  the  desolations  of  the  Holy  City ;  indignation  at 
the  foul  wrongs  the  Church  was  suffering;  and  a  burning 
desire  to  avenge  those  wrongs.  These  emotions  at  first  found 
vent  in  invectives  and  imprecations  on  tbe  infidel  oppressor ; 
but  words  could  not  allay  them ;  they  called  loudly  for  action, 
and  the  opportunity  soon  came.  It  was  now  that  Peter  the 
Hermit  came  forward  as  the  apostle  of  the  Crusade.  As  Peter 
occupies  a  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  of  the  first 
Crusade ;  as  he  was  the  torch  fliat  kindled  into  a  flame  the 
combustible  materials  that  were  scattered  over  the  West,  the 
lever  that  gave  a  momentum  to  the  [enterprise,  he  demands  a 
passing  notice.  Indeed,  some  previous  knowledge  of  his  char 
racter  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  events  which 
followed  his  appearance.  Like  all  historical  persons,  who  have 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  world's  stage,  his  character 
has  been  set  forth  under  totally  different  aspects.  Some  have 
represented  him  as  a  Christian  hero  of  high  genius  and  noble 
daring,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  endowed 
with  an  eloquence  as  fervid  as  that  of  the  ancient  seer  whose 
lips  the  angel  had  touched  with  a  live  coal  taken  from  off 
the  altar ;  others  have  represented  him  as  a  hypocrite,  a  coun- 
terfeit apostle,  a  coward,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
whose  policy  it  was  not  to  come  forward  personally  in  the 
undertaking  until  he  had  first  prepared  the  way  to  do  so  with 
effect.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Fuller.  "  When  the  siege  grew 
hot,"  says  that  quaint  historian,  "  the  devotion  of  Peter  grew 
cold.  He  found  a  difference  between  a  voluntary  fiast  in  his 
cell,  and  a  necessary  and  indispensable  femine  in  the  camp, 
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so  that  being  well  hunger-pinched,  this  cunning  companion^ 
who  was  the  trumpet  to  sound  the  march  to  others,  secretly 
sounded  a  retreat  to  himself."  But  notwithstanding  Peter's 
manifold  follies  and  defects,  we  must  confess  to  a  strong 
liking  for  him ;  a  liking  akin  to  that  we  feel  for  that  redressor 
of  wrongs,  the  valiant  knight  of  La  Mancha.  "We  can  not  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  admiration  for  the  man  whose  mind  haa 
grappled  with  some  great  idea,  or  fixed  itself  on  some  great 
object,  and  who  has  consecrated  his  time  and  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  that  idea,  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  Such  a  man  was  Peter.  His  previous  life  and  his 
constitutional  temperament  seem  to  explain  much  that  he  did 
in  the  cause  of  the  Crusades.  At  one  time  a  warrior — "  prima 
state  rei  militari  deditus,"  as  the  old  chronicler  tells  us ;  at 
another,  a  scholar,  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters ;  now  living  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  anon  the  occu- 
pant of  a  cell,  acknowledging  no  social  tie.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  cell  of  the  monk  was  found  too  narrow  for  the 
ardent  and  restless  spirit  of  Peter.  He  went  forth  from  it  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  What  he  there  saw  roused  his 
indignation  up  to  the  liighest  pitch  of  intensity.  He  went  to 
the  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  and  asked  him  if  there  were  no 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  Holy  City  was  suftering.  The 
Patriarch  replied, "  None  but  patience  and  resignation."  But 
these  passive  virtues  found  no  companionship  with  the  burning 
zeal  and  fanaticism  of  Peter.  He  affirmed  that  there  was  a 
remedy ;  that  the  warriors  of  the  West  were  ready  to  do  battle 
for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  The  fervor  of  Peter  s  zeal 
soon  communicated  warmth  and  hope  to  the  mind  of  the 
cool  and  desponding  Patriarch-;  and  before  they  separated, 
all  the  details  of  the  plan  which  was  to  guide  their  future 
operations  were  definitely  settled  between  them.  The  spirit 
of  Peter  had  now  found  a  sphere  suited  to  its  aspirations. 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  Heaven's  agent  specially  appointed 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Church.  He  imagined  that 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him,  "Arise  Peter,  go  forth 
and  proclaim  the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem,  and  bring  help 
to  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Holy  Places  may  be 
delivered."     And    he    was  not   disobedient  to  tlie  warning 
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voice.  He  hastened  to  return  to  the  West ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  Pope,  he  went  forth  on  his  mission 
through  Italy  and  France,  and  Germany,  pleading  every- 
where the  cause  of  the  Holy  Land.  And,  if  we  are  to  believe 
cotemporary  historians,  the  effects  of  his  eloquence  were  such 
as  the  world  had  never  before  witnessed.  All  the  jarring 
elements  of  society,  civil  commotions,  and  predatory  wars, 
were  hushed  as  by  the  voice  of  a  charmer.  The  whole  West 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  one  feeling  and  one  determination ; 
every  scheme  of  ambition  was  absorbed  in  the  intense  desire 
and  the  all-prevailing  resolve  to  go  and  deliver  Jerusalem. 
The  elements  of  society  were  thoroughly  roused  up ;  all  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  combine  them  together.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Urban  H.  came  prominently  forward  in 
the  matter.  Hitherto  the  Pope  had  permitted  another  to 
labor  in  the  field ;  but  now,  when  the  harvest  was  ripe,  it  was 
his  own  hand  that  must  put  in  the  sickle.  He  issued  letters 
convoking  a  general  council  of  the  Church  at  Clermont ;  his 
summons  was  eagerly  obeyed.  A  vast  assembly  of  princ^ 
nobles,  knights,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  met  at  Cler- 
mont on  the  appointed  day ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly 
was  at  fever-heat,  and  the  Pope  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  He  caused  an  elevated  platform  to  be  erected  in  the 
great  square  of  the  city,  and,  followed  by  Peter,  he  ascended 
it.  The  Apostle  of  the  Crusades  spoke  first ;  and  never  did 
popular  orator  address  an  audience  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. His  theme  was  one  which  appealed  to  their 
deepest  feelings.  Devotion,  enthusiasm,  grief,  indignation, 
military  glory,  were  the  chords  which  it  successively  touched. 
It  was  a  theme,  too,  with  which  Peter  was  perfectly  familiar, 
and  whose  influence  to  move  and  persuade  he  had  witnessed 
on  a  thousand  occasions.  The  scene  before  liim  gave  an  ele- 
vation to  his  eloquence,  a  touching  pathos  to  his  descriptions. 
He  knew  well  where  his  strength  lay.  He  related  with  every 
outward  token  of  emotion  the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem,  and 
then  left  the  simple  tale  of  woe  to  produce  its  effect  on  his 
hearers.  The  result  showed  that  the  sagacity  of  Peter  was  not 
at  fault;  the  heart  of  that  brilliant  assembly  was  moved  from 
its  very  depths. 
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TTrban  now  roee  up  to  speak ;  but  the  Pope  lacked  the  lofty-' 
enthusiasm  and  single  pnrpoflQ  of  the  Hermit.  He  had  more  of  • 
the  subtleness  of  the  politician  than  of  the  fanaticism  of  the' 
devotee.  The  enterprise  was  to  give  credit  and  influence  to^ 
the  Holy  See;  and  that  was  motive  enough  for  one  whose* 
ambition  it  was  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Gregory  Vll.' 
TTrban  at  first  took  up  the  theme  of  Peter,  as  if  to  heighten  iho^ 
picture  which  the  Hermit  had  drawn,  with  touches  that  were- 
all  his  own ;  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  task.  The  warm  color-* 
ing  of  the  master  was  covered  over  with  a  graver  tint  He' 
next  made  his  appeal  to  the  lower  feelings  and  the  personal ' 
interests  of  his  audience,  and  here  he  was  more  successful.  As> 
soon  as  he  was  sure  of  his  ground,  his  eloquence  assumed  a 
bold  and  impassioned  character.  And  so  universal  was  the' 
conviction  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  engage  in  the  cause' 
he  was  advocating,  that  one  cry  rose  from  that  vast  assembly/' 
«7<  is  the  una  of  God:'  "  Yes,"  exclaimed  Urban,  "  without 
doubt  it  is  the  will  of  God.  You  see  to-day  the  accomplish-*' 
ment  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  who  promised  to  be  in  the^ 
midst  of  the  faithful  when  assembled  in  his  name.  It  is  hei 
that  has  dictated  to  you  the  words  that  I  have  heard.  Let' 
them  be  your  war-cry,  and  let  them  annoimce  eveiywhere  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  armies."  And,  holding  up  a  cross,  he 
added,  "  It  is  Christ  himself,  who  issues  from  the  tomb  and  pre- 
sents to  you  his  cross.  It  will  be  the  sign  raised  among  the 
nations  which  is  to  gather  together  again  the  dispersed  children 
of  Israel.  Wear  it  upon  your  shoulders  and  upon  your  breasts. 
Let  it  shine  upon  your  arms  and  upon  your  standards.  It  wSi 
be  to  you  either  the  pledge  of  victory  or  the  palm  of  martyr- 
dom. It  will  ever  be  reminding  you  that  Christ  died  for  you, 
and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  die  for  him."  Such  was  the  pero- 
ration of  Urban's  speech  on  that  occasion.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  was  an  effective  and  spirit-stirring  one.  The  result  may 
be  readily  anticipated.  All  present,  princes,  barons,  knights, 
bishops,  promised  to  assemble  their  dependents,  and  go  forth 
and  do  battle  against  the  infidel.  The  promise  they  gave  was 
hot  like  promises  made  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
which  usually  never  ripen  into  action ;  it  was  faithfully  kept. 
The  members  of  the  council  separated,  and  told  everywhere 
Vol.  IL— 3. 


v^hat  they  had  heard  and  done.  Enthnaiasm^  always  coota- 
gionsy  was  preclminentlj  so  in  this  case.  It  issned  from  Cfer- 
i^ont)  and  oreispread  the  whole  West  In  every  village  and 
hamlet  the  war-cry  went  from  month  to  month,  "/i5  is  the  will 
of  Ood  !  "  In  every  land  these  words  of  Christ  were  h^rd : 
^^  He  that  will  not  take  up  his  cross  and  come  with  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  It  mnst  be  admitted  that  all  were  not 
governed  by  the  same  motive.  Some  were  induced  to  engage 
ii^  the  Crusade  by  hopes  of  impunity  for  crime;  some  in  ord^ 
to  expiate  flagrant  deeds  of  wickedness ;  some  by  a  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  on  a  new  battle-field ;  some  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  winning  for  themselves  an  inheritance  in  the  East* 
The  dominant  motive,  however,  was  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
Christian  religion  had  then  lost  its  simplicity ;  its  worship  was 
no  longer  a  spiritual  worship.  "  The  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  "  had  been  overlaid  by  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Penances,  pilgrimages,  processions,  the 
worship  of  relics,  and  a  multitude  of  mere  outward  forms,  con^ 
Stated  the  Christian  practice  of  the  age.  The  subjective 
power  of  religion  found  no  place  in  the  thoughts  or  hearts  of 
the  Church;  the  objective,  in  its  lowest  form  occupied  all  their 
attention.  The  spiritual  had  given  place  to  the  sensible.  The 
age  was  a  dark  age,  and  the  people  ^4oved  darkness  rather 
than  light."  The  sacrifices  they  presented  were  not  offered  in 
l^e  inner  temple,  but  in  the  outer  court.  A  nail,  a  bone,  or  a 
!^,  had  more  of  their  veneration  than  the  most  solemn  verities 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Sensual  themselves,  the  only  objects 
^hich  could  exercise  an  influence  over  them  were  objecte  of 
sense.  But  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was  dear  to  them,  for 
it  was  their  all.  When  the  outward  was  removed,  they  were 
stripped  of  aU  that  they  possessed ;  they  had  nothing  whatever 
^  fall  back  upon.  It  is  in  this  fact,  perhaps,  that  we  may  flnd 
t}ie  origin  of  that  zeal  for  the  external  forms  and  appliances  of 
religion  which  has  been  exhibited  in  an  age  far  removed  from 
the  one  we  are  considering.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the 
iphrines  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  which  the  pilgrims  were  wont  to 
kindle  their  devotion,  had  been  wrested  from  the  Church,  and 
desecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  infidel;  and  when  the 
aources  from  whence  the  devout  in  the  West  had  drawn,  their 
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most  Talned  relics,  had  been  cut  off,  ttere  should  be  excited  A 
a  meet  intense  desire  to  recover  them.  To  do  so  seemed  to  th* 
Christians  of  that  age  the  most  acceptable  work  they  could  do 
forGfod. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  the  active  operations 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Holy  War  commenced ;  a  war 
waged  dnring  two  centuries ;  whose  victims  are  numbered  by 
millions ;  and  which  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Crusadert 
at  least,  on  tlie  most  approved  principles  of  savage  warfare. 
We  take  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  scenes  it  presents  to 
Qfl,  nor  shall  we  do  violence  to  the  feelings  of  our  readers  by 
attempting  to  delineate  them.  If  any  one  desires  to  go 
throngh  the  acts  of  that  deep  tragedy,  he  will  find  his  cravings 
more  than  gratified  by  reading  the  book  before  us.  He  will 
there  gaze  on  a  dark  picture,  over  which  there  is  not  cast  one 
gleam  of  light  He  will  there  see  human  nature  in  its  worst 
Ibrm  of  development.  We  shall  merely  give  a  few  sli^t 
cfketches  of  the  Crusades ;  and  we  do  so  in  order  to  have  a 
groimd-work  to  set  forth  some  of  the  far-reaching  consequences 
that  grew  out  of  them. 

The  Council  of  Clermont  had  appointed  the  Feast  of  the 
A«»umption  as  the  time  when  the  army  of  the  cross  was  to 
assemble.  But  the  zeal  of  the  people  anticipated  the  time  of 
the  council.  Early  in  the  spring,  vast  multitudes  set  out  from 
every  point  of  the  West  to  meet  at  tlie  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous,  a  motley  crowd,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback, 
s^ome  in  cars ;  some  marching  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
some  with  a  chorus  of  hymns ;  women  clothed  in  annor,  for 
there  were  strong-minded  women  in  those  days  as  well  as  in 
our  own ;  children  of  tender  age,  old  men  tottering  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  who  would  find  their  own  graves  long 
before  they  could  reach  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  priests  clothed  in 
their  sacerdotal  robes,  knights  covered  with  burnished  armor; 
noble  and  ignoble,  all  mingled  together,  and  all  shouting  the 
war-cry,  "It  is  the  will  of  God."  Tliis  rabble-army  chose  A 
leader  worthy  of  the  host  he  was  called  to  command — nond 
other  than  Peter  the  Hermit.  It  was  formed  into  two  divisions; 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Peter  in  person,  and  the 
other  by  Walter  the  Penniless.      Another  host  was    soon 
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gathered,  commanded  by  Emicio,  a  Qerman  &aatic  and  free^ 
booter.  Altogether,  it  was  an  army  which,  in  its  composition 
and  appointments,  is  without  a  parallel.  The  strong,  the  weak, 
old  men,  women,  children,  all  crowded  together,  without  arms, 
without  military  stores,  without  provisions ;  but  all  inflamed 
by  a  burning  £EUiaticism,  and  confidently  expecting  Heaven  to 
work  prodigies  in  their  behalf,  and  to  feed  them,  as  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  were  fed  during  their  journey  to  the  same  land. 
It^  fate  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Having  no  provisions,  in 
de&ult  of  the  expected  miracle,  it  was  obliged  to  subsist  by 
plunder.  The  exasperated  inhabitants  of  the  country  through 
which  the  robber-host  was  marching  rose  in  arms,  and  attacked 
it  on  every  side ;  and,  when  it  reached  Constantinople,  it  was 
thinned  of  two  thirds  of  its  numbers  by  disease,  famine,  and  the 
sword.  Aided  by  the  Emperor,  it  crossed  the  Bosphorus ;  but 
before  it  had  passed  through  Bythinia;  it  was  attacked  and 
literally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  of  Nicea.  Three 
thousand  stragglers  were  all  that  survived  of  that  host,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  its  march,  was  numbered  by  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Thus  the  first-fruits  of  the  Holy  War  indi- 
cated a  plentiful  harvest  of  blood.  Tidings  of  this  disastrous 
overthrow  soon  reached  the  West;  but  instead  of  dampii^ 
their  ardor  for  the  war,  they  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  it 

A  vast  army,  containing  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  foot- 
soldiers  and  cavalry,  and  commanded  by  the  most  illustrious 
warriors  of  the  age,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Eobert  of  Norman- 
dy, Stephen  of  Blois,  Count  Eobert  of  Paris,  Bohemond,  Tan- 
cred,  Baldwin,  Eustace — ^warriors  whose  heroic  deeds  rivalled 
those  of  the  fabulous  heroes  of  old,  and  which  have  formed  the 
theme  of  many  a  tale  and  ballad  since — ^was  soon  made  ready 
to  march  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  effective  army  met  with 
nothing  to  impede  its  progress  until  it  reached  Constantinople. 
Their  camp  before  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city  presents 
to  us  that  epitome  of  the  Holy  War,  that  crusade  within  a 
crusade,  which  formed  a  marked  feature  in  all  the  subsequent 
expeditions  until  the  fifth  Crusade,  when  the  Western  army 
assaulted  and  captured  the  city,  and  established  the  Latin 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek.    It  was  not  against  the  fol- 
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lowenB  of  the  false  prophet  alone  that  the  CJrnsaders  had  to  con- 
tend ;  they  had  also  to  engage  in  an  nnder-stniggle  with  thi 
Christian  emperor  of  the  East.  This  struggle  now  had  iM 
b^inning.  It  was  not  a  contest  in  which  blood  was  shed ;  bnt 
its  effects  were  no  less  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  tho  Crusaded 
than  open  war.  It  sowed  the  seeds  of  division  in  tlie  army. 
Alexis,  the  Greek  emperor,  was  no  warrior ;  but  ho  was  crafty, 
rniscmpnlons,  and  deceitful.  He  feared  the  power  of  tho  Cru- 
saders, and  he  had  no  sympathy  for  their  cause,  save  when  thd 
results  of  the  enteiprise  might  be  turned  to  his  own  account 
He  endeavored  to  gain  over  a  party  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Crusade ;  and  the  situation  of  the  army  was  favorable  tb 
his  designs.  It  had  no  commander-in-chief.  Tlie  command 
of  each  leader  was  absolute.  He  received  orders  from  n6 
superior,  but  marched  his  troops  when  and  where  he  pleased. 
The  only  bond  of  union  in  the  army  was  a  common  cause, 
a  common  fanaticism,  and  a  conmaon  thirst  for  military  glory ; 
and  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  an  astute  politician  to  convert 
this  bond  into  a  rope  of  sand.  The  machinations  of  Alexia 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  Crusade.  "What  with  the 
divisions  fomented  between  its  leaders ;  what  with  tho  lar- 
gesses bestowed  on  them;  what  with  the  enervating  influence 
which  Greek  association  exercised  over  the  hardy  warriors  of 
the  West ;  and  what  with,  to  the  Crusaders,  bootless  siege  of 
Nice,  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  thinned,  its  concord  broken 
to  pieces,  and  its  march  delayed  for  a  whole  year.  But  at  last 
the  spell  that  detained  them  was  broken  ;  zeal  and  fanaticism 
revived ;  tho  common  cause  regained  somewhat  of  its  former 
power;  unity  was  partially  restored.  The  watch-word  was 
now  onward.  The  army  pursued  its  march,  everywhere  en- 
countering difficulties,  everywhere  contending  against  its  foes, 
and  everywhere  victorious.  Antioch,  after  a  protracted  and 
bloody  siege,  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  city  the  army 
took  up  its  march  for  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  a  skeleton  host 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  it  left  the  "West.  Disease, 
battle,  and  desertion  had  reduced  its  ranks  to  fifty  thousand 
men.  But  still,  it  was  an  efficient  army,  composed  of  soldiers 
of  tried  valor,  inured  to  hardship,  and  animated  by  an  enthu- 
siasm which  enabled  them  to  overcome  every  difficulty. 
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July  10$  1099y  wa«  a  meiaorable  day  for  the  Crnsaders ;  for 
on  the  early  dawn  of  that  day  the  army  stood  on  the  height 
of  Emmaus,  and  the  Holy  City  lay  before  them.  Immediatelj( 
the  cry  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  "Jerusalem !  Jerusalem!"  accom^ 
panied  by  the  war-cry,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God ;"  and  now  coi^* 
tending  emotions  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  the  breasts  of 
that  warrior  host— joy,  that  their  eyes  had  been  blessed  to 
behold  such  a  sight ;  grie^  as  they  saw  the  banners  of  the  in* 
fidel  floating  on  the  battlements  of  the  Holy  Oily.  But  though 
the  army  was  now  before  the  city,  it  was  not  within  it.  Jeru- 
salem was  defended  by  high  waUs  and  towers,  manned  by 
warriors  who  well  knew  that  life  or  death  wad  suspended  00 
the  issue  of  titie  contest  The  Crusaders  had  no  machines  for 
scaling  the  walk  of  the  city ;  but  diey  hastened  to  prepare 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  army  had 
encamped  before  the  city,  the  final  assault  was  made ;  Jeru* 
salem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  and  they  entered 
it  with  the  war-cry,  "  It  is  the  will  of  Gtod."  An  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  now  com- 
menced ;  but-  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  cry  was  heard,  "  To  the 
Hdy  Sepulchre  !"  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  fury  of  the 
avengers  was  staid;  their  weapons,  red  with  blood,  were  caat 
aside;  the  shouts  of  victory  were  exchanged  for  sighs  and 
groans.  These  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  warriors,  with  bare 
feet  and  uncovered  heads,  rushed  to  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  then,  as  the  shades  of  night  closed  around  them, 
and  amid  the  silence  that  had  come  over  the  Holy  City,  sung 
their  hynms  of  penitence.  The  end  of  the  Crusade  was  now 
accomplished ;  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  were  restored 
to  the  Christians.  But  it  was  a  conquest  that  was  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  more  than  a  million  of  lives. 
'  Jerusalem  and  its  dependencies  wore  now  formed  into  a 
kingdom ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  as  the  first  king, 
lie  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  kingdom  were  various ;  but  its 
general  tendency  was  downward.  The  Turks  wrested  fi-om  it 
one  city  and  province  aft;er  another,  until  Jerusalem  was  all 
that  remained. 

It  was  now  that  a  second  Crusade  was  preached  in  the  West. 
Tlie  apostle  of  this  Crusade  was  not  an  obscure  monk,  like 
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FMer;  brtBtBenisotl^lJiemotrtoelebndAdinaaof  t^ 
CQBtnrj — the  bummg  and  ghining  light  of  a  dark  age ;  tlie 
atom  and  uncompromising  reprover  of  a  TidonB  prieethoods; 
Ae  preacher  dt  righteoasnesa,  who  brought  eat  prominend^ 
and  ably  defended  the  great  doctrines  of  grace.  It  vs  truly 
astonishing  that,  being  so  enlightened  by  the  truth,  he  shonid 
give  his  aid  and  countenance  to  the  prevailing  eaporstitions  of 
Ae  time,  and  throw,  as  he  confeseedly  did,  heart  and  soul  into 
an  enterprise  whichwas  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
which  there  had  already  been  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  victLoMi 
But  it  has  ever  been  found  hard  for  a  man  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  or  to  array  himself  agaiufit 
the  opinions  in  which  he  has  been  nurtured.  Some,  it  is  true, 
have  done  so,  but  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  can  not  be  nuv^ 
bered  among  them. 

Hie  aeal  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  Gntsade,  even  sur- 
^passed  that  of  Peter.  When  other  persuasions  failed  to  enlirt 
loUowen  in  the  cause,  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  cunning 
eraftiness,  and  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  his  hearers  by 
pretended  miradee.  The  motives  by  which  he  tried  to  rous^ 
iqp  his  auditors  savor  but  little  of  true  Christianity.  "  O  ye 
who  listen  to  me,  hasten  to  appease  the  anger  of  Heaven  ;  but 
no  longer  implore  his  goodness  by  vain  complaints ;  clothe  not 
yourselves  in  sack-cloth,  but  cover  yourselves  with  your  im- 
penetrable bucklers.  The  din  of  arms,  the  dangers,  the  labors, 
the  iatignes  of  war,  are  the  penances  which  Gk)d  now  imposes 
on  you.  Hasten,  then,  to  expiate  your  sins  by  victories  over 
die  infidels ;  and  let  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  places  be  the 
reward  of  your  repentance." 

Now  the  old  war-cry  was  again  raised,  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God."  Two  kings,  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  of 
Germany,  became  the  leaders  of  this  Crusade.  A  vast  army 
followed  them  to  the  East.  Its  fate  was  a  sad  one,  for  it  was 
nearly  annihilated  in  the  defiles  of  Cappadocia  and  on  the 
plains  of  Syria.  Tlie  two  kings  returned  to  Europe,  accon^- 
panied  by  a  small  train  of  followers,  the  sole  survivors  of  their 
fine  army.  Thus  ended  the  second  Crusade.  It  left  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  in  a  worse  state  than  it  found  it    The 
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Ohristiaii  kingdom  of  the  East  was  now  fast  verging  to  utter 
UTiii^ ;  its  resources  were  exhausted ;  the  rivab^es  of  powerful 
ichiefe  had  undermined  its  stability;  corruption  of  mannm^s 
had  weakened  the  springs  of  government,  and  paralyzed  the 
energies  of  the  people.  After  the  death  of  Baldwin  IIL, 
Ichabod  was  written  on  it — its  glory  had  departed. 

Baladin,  the  renowned  Sultan  of  Egypt,  invaded  Syria ;  one 
CShristian  army  after  another  was  destroyed.  Guy,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  soon  Jerusalem  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of 
little  more  than  four-score  years,  the  Holy  City  again  acknow- 
ledged the  infidel  as  its  master. 

The  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  burst  like  a  thun- 
der cloud  upon  the  West.  Manifest  tokens  of  grief  were 
everywhere  seen ;  again  the  recovery  of  ihe  Holy  City  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  every  mind.  A  third  Cmsade  was 
preached  by  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre.  Three  powerftil 
kings  came  forward  as  leaders  of  this  Crusade.  Bichard  of 
England,  Philip  of  France,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  t)f  Ger- 
many. Under  these  leaders,  there  marched  an  army  contain- 
ing half  a  million  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  Europe.  But  the 
mutual  distrust  and  rivalries  of  the  leaders  rendered  success 
hopeless.  The  capture  of  Ptolemais  and  the  victory  on  the 
plain  of  Arsur  were  the  only  finits  of  this  Crusade.  Four 
fifths  of  that  mighty  army  were  destroyed.  The  events  of 
this  Crusade  have  afforded  a  theme  for  many  a  tale  of  chi- 
valry. Its  two  heroes,  Saladin  and  Kichard  of  the  Lion- 
heart,  stand  out  in  the  foreground  of  the  romance  of  history ; 
but  it  was  a  most  signal  failure  as  far  as  the  great  object  of 
the  Crusade  was  concerned — the  recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Crusades  left  that  object  still  unattained. 
The  former  was  undertaken  by  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  and 
ended  ingloriously  with  the  death  of  that  prince  after  a  cam- 
paign of  a  few  months'  duration.  The  latter  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Theobault,  and  Louis  of  Blois,  and  Dandolo,  Doge  of 
Venice,  was  directed,  not  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  but  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Byzantine  kings  ;  and,  unlike  the  late  Crusades 
against  the  infidels,  it  was  successfiil. 
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Hie  moving  spirit  of  the  sixth  Crusade  was  Innocent  UL, 
the  most  able,  ambitions,  and  unscrupnlons  of  the  popes.  For 
pride,  inflexible  will,  indomitable  energy,  and  perseverance  in 
accomplishing  whatever  he  undertook,  the  cludr  of  St.  Peter 
was  never  occupied  by  his  equal. 

Ko  diflSeulties  ever  turned  him  from  his  purpose,  no  personal 
sacrifices  ever  subdued  his  will  or  caused  him  to  relinquish  his 
schemes.  He  exhibited  the  same  haughtiness,  the  same  detesr- 
mination  to  humble  his  foe  in  the  hour  of  defeat  as  in  that  of 
victory.  His  avarice  of  power  was  insatiable — it  never  said, 
enough.  He  did  more  to  elevate  the  papacy  in  his  day,  and 
ultimately  to  depress  it,  than  any  other  occupant  of  the  papal 
chair.  Lmocent  had  no  sooner  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Cru- 
sade, than  with  his  characteristic  energy  he  set  to  work  to 
accomplish  it.  He  first  convoked  a  council  at  the  Lateran ; 
but  the  Lateran  council  was  animated  by  a  difierent  spirit  firom 
that  of  Clermont,  and  Innocent  did  not  find  it  a  willing  instru- 
ment to  promote  his  designs.  Ardor  for  the  Crusades  wai9 
now  at  freezing  point.  EecoUections  of  the  past  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  council.  Their  eyes  had  been  opened 
to  the  true  character  of  the  Holy  War ;  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished lay  at  a  distance,  while  there  were  evils  at  home  which 
called  loudly  for  redress.  Innocent  had  but  one  idea,  and  he 
labored  with  a  spirit-stirring  eloquence  to  press  that  idea  on  the 
attention  of  the  council.  He  begged  them  to  have  pity  on  Jeru- 
salem. He  even  offered  to  go  in  person  with  the  army  and  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  But  the  burning  words  of  the  Pope 
fell  without  effect  on  the  council.  They  had  brought  with  them 
a  long  list  of  grievances ;  their  minds  were  more  moved  by  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  than  by  the  wrongs  of  Jerusalem,  and 
they  set  to  work  to  remove  those  abuses ;  and  having  done  so, 
so  far- as  legislation  could  effect  their  removal,  they  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  and  decreed  another  Crusade. 
And  now  preparations  for  the  Crusade  were  diligently  pushed 
forward ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them  Innocent  HI.  died.  But 
this  event  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise.  A  large  army 
embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  which,  under  John,  the  titular 
king  of  Jerusalem,  invaded  Egypt.  But  it  there  met  a  foe 
whose  power  was  irresistible :  an  inundation  of  tlie  Nile  oc- 
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enured ;  tiie  GbriBtiaa  camp  was  trnddenlir  «tirroQitKled  hj  the 
rising  waten;  tents,  baggage,  provisions,  were  all  nwep% 
away;  the  whole  army  was  on  ihe  point  of  perishing  wit}i 
hunger ;  the  ccmipaflBion  of  its  foes  alone  saved  it  from  deetnic- 
tion. 

Gregory  IX.  now  occupied  the  papal  chair,  aad  Frederick 
H.  was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Orosade — ^a  prince  who  waH 
tlie  life-long  foe  of  Gregory,  and  who  was  as  astnte,  restileas, 
ambitions,  and  grasping  as  the  x>ontiff  himself.  In  the  oontin* 
uons  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  it  was  Greek 
meeting  Greek.  When  the  warfare  was  carried  on  by  arm*, 
the  Emperor  was  nsually  the  victor.  "When  it  expended  itself 
in  Invective,  the  Pope  genially  triumphed ;  bnt  sometimes 
he  came  out  second  best  from  the  contest  Qr^ry  engaged 
with  eeal  in  tihe  cause  of  the  Orusade ;  but  his  great  motive  fbr 
^oing  so  was  unquestionably  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  his  danger- 
ous and  determined  foe,  by  sending  him  on  a  distant  and  dan- 
gerous expedition.  After  the  defeat  of  John,  the  Pope  called 
on  Frederick  to  march  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  that  wily  prince 
had  objects  nearer  at  home  to  attend  to.  The  enlargement  of 
his  own  dominions  had  greats  charms  for  him  than  the  reco^ 
ery  of  Jerusalem.  He  therefore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sumf- 
mons  of  the  Pope.  But  ere  long  an  opportunity  was  presented 
to  him,  which  promised  to  gratify  his  ambition,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  Sultan  of  Egypt,  dreading  an  invasion  from  so  warlike  ft 
prince  as  Frederick,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  offering  to  de- 
liver Jerusalem  into  his  hands.  The  Emperor  joyfuUy  accepted 
the  offer,  and  resolved  to  go  to  the  East  and  take  possession  of 
the  Holy  City. 

The  Pope  had  long  since  placed  Frederick  und^  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church.  He  now  warned  all  the  princes  of  the 
West  against  joining  him  in  his  proposed  expedition.  He  evea 
sent  meesengers  to  the  Emperor  himself  commanding  him  not 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  But  Frederick  would  not  so  much 
as  give  them  a  hearing.  The  splendor  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  Sultan — the  r^utation  to  be  gained  by  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem — ^hatred  of  the  Pope — an  unappeasable  desire  to 
gain  a  complete  victory  over  him — all  urged  Frederick  to 
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embaiic  for  the  Eest^  and  he  did  so.  At  his  arrivftl  he  was 
luuled  afl  a  deliverer ;  bat  the  emissaries  of  Gregory  followed 
speedily  ia  his  wake,  and  the  Emperor  soon  learned  to  his  cost 
that  tl^e  qpiritual  power  was  dominant  and  all-pervading  in 
Palestine.  The  Obistians  of  the  East  were  faithM  cliildren  of 
the  Pope,  and  would  give  no  aid  or  comfort  to  a  rebeL  The 
Emperor  marched  mto  Jerusalem,  but  no  acclamations  hailed 
kis  entrance  iuto  the  Holy  City ;  no  sound  was  uttered  but  the 
YOioe  of  imprecation.  When  he  entered  the  Church  of  the 
Beannrection,  he  found  it  draped  with  mourning.  To  what^ 
•fer  part  of  his  newly-acquired  dominions  he  directed  hia 
march,  he  met  with  tokens  of  the  spiritual  power  which  he  had 
braved.  Churches  closed,  public  worship  suspended,  crosses 
cast  upon  the  ground,  the  dead  buried  in  the  fields,  all  the 
machinery  of  Borne,  so  dread  and  awe-inspiring  in  that  super- 
tf  tioos  age,  was  put  in  active  motion.  Tlie  triumph  of  Fred- 
erick was  thus  converted  into  a  defeat ;  and,  unable  to  breast 
the  storm,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  the  people  celebrated 
his  departure  with  hymns  of  praise.  Tliis  Crusade  was  fatal  to 
the  Holy  War.  During  its  thirty  years'  progress,  tliere  were 
developed  such  passions  in  tlie  chief  actors  in  it,  and  there 
were  brought  out  such  scenes  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  as  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  die  true  character  of  the  Cru* 
sades.  At  first  there  was  unity  and  a  common  cause ;  but  now 
that  unity  no  longer  existed,  tliat  common  cause  had  degene- 
rated into  an  object  of  selfish  ambition. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Crusades  were  the  results  of  the 
misguided  devotion  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  both  were 
preeminently  unfortunate.  In  the  former,  the  army  of  Louis 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner.  In  the  latter,  Louis  fell  a  victim  to 
an  epidemic  disease  which  invaded  the  army  wliile  carrying 
on  a  siege  against  Tunis.  Tlie  Crusades  ended  with  the  death 
of  Louis.  The  only  pleasing  reminiscence  which  tlie  conclud- 
ing acts  of  the  Holy  War  afford  us,  is  the  opportunity  they 
furnished  for  developing  the  character  of  the  king.  Godfrey 
and  Louis,  the  leaders  of  the  first  and  tlie  last  Crusade,  were  in 
many  respecte  alike.  Both  were  animated  by  a  lofty  enthusi- 
asm in  the  common  cause  ;  both,  though  confessedly  snpersti- 
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tionsy  were  sincere  and  deyont  in  their  CSiriBtian  profession ; 
both  were  scmpolons  in  performing  their  religions  duties,  as 
fiu*  as  the  twilight  of  a  dark  age  wonld  enable  them  to  see  and 
understand  them ;  both  had  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
jGar  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  both  cheerfidly 
sacrificed  personal  interests  when  convictions  of  conscience 
prompted  them  to  do  so ;  both  were  impartial  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice ;  both  scorned  duplicity,  and  every  other 
unworthy  means  for  accomplishing  their  purpose ;  both  were 
ever  true  to  their  plighted  word.  In  the  issue  of  their  under^ 
takings  the  one  gained  a  kingdom,  the  other  a  martyr's 
crown. 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  Bibars,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  com* 
pleted  the  work  which  he  had  begun  before  that  event  took 
place.  With  the  fall  of  Ptolemais  every  vestige  of  Christian 
power  was  obliterated  from  the  East,  and  the  Holy  Land 
became,  what  it  continues  to  be  at  the  present  day,  a  province 
of  the  Turk.  From  that  time  all  attempts  to  renew  the  Holy 
War  have  most  signally  failed.  Now  and  then  a  feint  voice 
for  war  was  raised,  but  its  echoes  soon  died  away  in  silence. 
Li  seasons  of  calamity,  or  when  death  seemed  near  and  inevit- 
able, or  when  conscience  goaded  the  spirit  with  memories  of 
atrocious  crimes,  some  prince  would  vow  to  undertake  a 
Crusade ;  but  when  the  danger,  or  the  conviction  passed  away, 
the  vow  was  forgotten.  The  sovereigns  of  the  West  guarded 
against  a  future  religious  war  by  making  treaties  with  the 
Turk  for  the  preservation  of  the  Holy  Places,  for  the  security 
of  pilgrims,  and  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  Jerusalem.* 

♦  The  war&re  which  is  now  going  on  in  Eastern  Europe  may,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  ninth  Crusade.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Greek  and  Latm  Churches— between  Nicholas  and  Louis  Napoleon— respecting 
the  guardianship  of  some  of  the  sacred  places,  and  a  certain  silver  star  which  had 
marked  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom,  and  which  bad  mysteriously  disappeared. 
The  Sultan  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  parties,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  most  signally  failed.  Both  accused  hun  of  duplicity  and  double* 
dealing.  Nicholas  wrote  him  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  and  Lavalette,  the  French 
ambassador,  sailed  up  the  Bardaaelles  hi  a  nmety-gun  steamer.  The  difficultf 
was  at  last  compromised ;  but  the  feelings  it  aroused  were  not  so  easily  hushed. 
The  cloud,  which  at  first  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  has  spread  until  it  hai 
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We  flhall  lioir  attempt  a  brief  review  of  the  results  of  the 
Ghisades.  Some  of  them  were  temporary  and  some  were  far* 
leaehing  and  permanent.  The  first  effect  that  strikes  us  is 
their  mcKral  inflaence  over  those  engaged  in  them;  this  was 
evil,  onlj  evil,  and  t^at  continnallj.  The  war  of  the  Crusades 
was  a  war  of  extermination.  The  actors  in  it  seem  to  have 
laid  aside  all  die  mild  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  all  regard 
fi>r  the  example  of  Christ,  and  for  the  teachings  of  his  religion ; 
and  to  have  surrendered  themselves  up  to  the  promptings  of 
a  cmelty  that  was  fierce,  relentless,  and  unappeasable.  The 
eye  looks  in  vain  for  some  exhibition  of  pity,  some  sympathy 
&r  the  distressed,  some  features  which  might  mitigate  the 
stemnesB  of  the  picture;  clemency  found  no  place  in  the 
Gnuader's  vocabulary,  no  scope  in  his  actions ;  the  voice  of 
eompaaaion  was  either  silent  or  unheeded.  We  can  regard 
the  Christianity  of  that  age  with  no  favorable  feelings,  when 
we  contemplate  the  scenes  of  the  Holy  War,  and  recollect  that 
mxh  atrocities  were  committed  in  the  name  of  religion.*  But 
even  the  wrath  of  man  is  often  overruled  for  good.  It  was 
manifestly  so  in  this  case.  To  the  very  fact  that  the  cruelty  of 
man  found  a  field  in  the  East  in  which  to  revel,  must  be  traced 
the  tranquillity  that  was  enjoyed  in  the  West. 

Previous  to  the  Crusades,  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  were 
parcelled  out  among  petty  chiefs  and  nobles,  each  supremo  in 
his  own  domains,  and  acknowledging  no  authority  but  his  own 
will.  These  chiefs  ever  kept  Uie  able-bodied  of  their  depend- 
ants banded  together,  in  order  to  avenge  insults,  or  to  make 

east  its  shadows  over  the  whole  continent.  Nicholas  has  tried  hard  to  g^ve  the 
wiur  the  character  of  a  Crusade,  but  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  reSnact  in  the 
nmetecnth  century  the  scenes  of  the  twelfth.  The  policy  of  Nicholas  is  as  widely 
separated  from  that  of  Godft^y  as  the  respective  ages  in  which  they  lived. 

•  When  the  army  entered  Jerusalem,  the  Crusaders  spread  themselves  over  the 
dtj,  destroying  aU  whom  they  met,  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex.  Some  they  cast  down  from  the  towers ;  some  they  thrust 
into  the  flames;  some  they  dragged  from  their  hiding  places  and  immolated  on  the 
heaps  of  slain ;  neither  the  tears  of  women,  nor  the  cries  of  children  cduld  stay 
their  fury.  The  greatest  slaughter  took  place  at  the  mosque  of  Omar,  where  were 
leenacted  the  scones  which  had  been  acted  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus  more 
thaa  ft  thousand  years  before.  More  than  seventy  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dty  were  slain  by  the  Cnisaders.  Qodfrey  alone  took  no  part  in  this  scene  of 
blood. 
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wggrtBAoJiB  on  one  anotiier ;  their  deatii  ptoduced  ik>  cessation 
of  hostilities,  for  feuds  were  transmhted  down  from  fiithef  M 
«on :  thus  war  and  not  peace  became  the  habitual  state  <€ 
ftociety.  The  evil  was  a  felt  one,  but  no  remedy  could  b« 
derised  to  heal  it  The  authority  of  the  Church,  so  potent  in 
other  respects,  was  put  forth,  but  it  availed  no  tfiore  Aan  1ii6 
f^  green  withs "  did  to  bind  Sampson ;  the  most  she  oould  do 
Vras  to  hold  the  evil  in  check  for  a  time;  she  was  unable  to 
Eradicate  it ;  the  principle  of  discord  always  remained.  JBut 
when  a  Crusade  was  undertaken,  what  was  called  *'  the  triioil 
of  Ood"  was  proclaimed.  This  truce  was  like  oil  cast  OA 
troubled  waters ;  discords  ceased,  feuds  were  reconciled,  con^ 
tending  elements  were  hushed,  there  was  a  great  calm;  the 
I5)iritual  power  put  forth  its  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  it  intact; 
he  who  sacrilegiously  violated  it  was  at  onco  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church.  These  long  intervitls  of  repose  gave  scope 
for  the  improvement  of  society ;  that  improvement,  it  is  true, 
was  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  still  it  was  sure. 
It  was  a  seed  buried  in  the  earth,  but  it  lay  there  sweU^- 
ing  and  putting  forik  its  roots,  until  at  last  it  sprung  up,  and 
went  on  in  its  successive  developments,  "first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

The  Crusades  also  laid  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  tlie  old  feudal 
system,  and  evolved  out  of  it  a  central  power  which  was  able 
to  compose  the  jarring  elements  of  society ;  the  effect  of  that 
system  had  been  to  give  a  local  character  to  every  thing; 
to  circumscribe  energies  and  opinions  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  such  a  thing  as  national  feeling  was  totally  unknown. 
People  of  diflferent  nations  knew  one  another  only  by  report ; 
their  respective  condition,  political  institutions,  manners,  and 
customs,  were  things  of  which  the  mass  were  altogether  ignor- 
ant. In  every  little  circle  there  were  restlessness  and  enei^gy 
enough,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  it  was  stationary ;  there  was 
no  progress,  no  enlargement  of  ideas,  no  march  of  mind. 
During  the  Crusades,  the  different  classes  of  society  were 
brought  together  and  kept  together  by  a  cpmmon  bond,  and 
thus  a  mutual  knowledge  of  one  another,  and  a  mutual  sympa*- 
pathy  was  effected  which  told  so  powerfully  on  the  subsequent 
combinations  of  society.    Tlie  saiiie  effect  was  produced  on  a 
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larger  aoale  b^  the  union  of  different  nations  tinder  the  banner 
of  the  cro»;  ihej  were  brought  in  contact  and  became 
nsutiudlj  acquainted  with  one  another. 

Before  the  Cmeades  there  was  no  such  social  element  found 
as  the  peofde,  or  the  government  of  the  people ;  all  political 
power  was  held  and  exercised  by  some  petty  chief;  outer 
pressure  alone  could  circumscribe  it  The  people  were  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  servitude ;  they  were  the  personal  property  of 
tibeir  lord;  when  oppressed  they  had  nowhere  to  go  for 
redress;  they  had  no  resource  but  to  endure  with  suffering 
patience  the  wron^  inflicted  on  them.  Two  circumstances 
growing  out  of  the  Crusades  tended,  first  to  weaken,  and  ulti* 
mately  to  overthrow  the  power  of  these  petty  tyrants.  The 
first  had  ita  origin  in  the  fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
large  means  to  enable  them  to  go  on  a  distant  and  expensi^ro 
expeditioa ;  in  dmng  so  they  ioften  parted  with  all  that  they. 
possessed-^towns,  cities,  castles,  franchises,  lands — and  thus  left 
behind  them  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  own.  Hie 
next  was  their  long  absence  in  a  far-off  land.  Many  of  them 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  enterprise ;  many  obtained  posses- 
sions in  the  east;  the  few  who  returned  were  no  longer 
masters  of  their  hereditary  fiefs,  but  had  to  take  their  place 
among  the  citizens.  The  cities,  which  had  purchased  their 
emancipation  were  now  a  power ;  the  citizens  now  exercised 
their  rights  as  fi'eemen,  elected  their  own  miagistrates,  levied 
their  own  taxes,  executed  their  own  laws,  gnardeil  with 
jealous  care  their  newly-acquired  power,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  every  means  to  consolidate  it,  and  to  render  it  per- 
manent. 

A  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  combination  of 
society,  now  took  the  place  of  the  isolation  of  former  days. 
The  principle  that  union  is  strength,  that  had  lain  so  long 
unnoticed  on  the  surface  of  society,  was  now  discovered  ;  and 
henceforth  the  old  order  was  reversed ;  the  aggregate  was  not 
subjected  to  the  individual,  but  the  individual  to  the  aggre- 
gate. By  means  of  this  now  combination,  the  central  govern- 
ment in  France  was  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  rendered 
efficient  Under  this  government  the  people  enjoyed  what  had 
long  heeoi  denied  them,  repose.    The  kings,  it  must  be  cJou* 
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feesed^  'W&fe  despotio  enough,  bnt  Btill  it  is  trie,'  and  the 
cirenmstanoe  is  a  remarkable  one,  that  they  put  themselves  at: 
the  head  of  every  popular  movement  The  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  up  to  a  certain  point,  had  now  become  fixed 
&ot8.  The  student  of  history  has  only  to  compare  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  people  under  Louis  IX.  with  their  condition  under 
Oharles  the  Simple,  in  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  popu- 
lar liberty  had  then  made  large  progress.  Other  causes  may 
have  operated  to  develop  and  accelerate  this  progress,  but  the< 
most  potent  one  was  confessedly  the  Crusades.  Li  England 
there  was  seen  the  converse  of  this  movement ;  there  the  advance 
of  liberty  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  authority. 
But  the  cause  was  the  same ;  the  king,  like  the  feudal  nobles, 
had  impoverished  himself  in  order  to  ftimish  means  for  fitting 
out  his  expedition ;  and  the  frequent  misapplication  of  the  sub*^ 
sidies  granted  him  led,  first  to  the  restriction,  and  ultimately 
to  the  abrogation  of  his  power  of  levying  taxes  at  pleasure. 

If  it  be  asked  what  effect  the  Qrusades  had  upon  religion, 
we  answer,  no  immediate  effect  whatever.  Thej  found 
Ohristianity  sunk  in  the  depths  of  superstition,  and  they  left 
her  there.  They  found  the  prevailing  religious  spirit  fierce 
and  fanatical,  and  they  rendered  it  ten-fold  more  so.  The 
influence  of  the  Orusades  on  the  central  power  of  tiie  Cihurch 
was  manifest;  their  very  character  tended  to  develop  the 
papal  authority ;  they  formed  the  mechanical  powers  by 
which  the  popes  elevated  themselves.  Gibbon,  it  is  true, 
asserts  that  the  popes  ^^ rather  guided  than  followed"  the  im- 
pulse which  set  the  enterprise  in  motion.  Bnt  the  facts  of 
history  are  at  war  with  his  conclusion.  They  were  commonly 
the  prime  movers  and  supporters  of  the  Crusades,  and  this  fact 
must  be  admitted,  that  when  there  was  an  interregnum  in  the 
papacy,  the  Holy  War  was  sure  to  languish.  Peter  may  have 
suggested  the  idea  to  Urban;  the  Pope^s  own  sagacity 
told  him  that  the  West  was  ripe  for  the  enterprise,  bnt  his 
engaging  in  it  was  not  the  result  of  an  outward  pressure.  He 
saw  intuitively  that  much  profit  would  accrue  from  it  to  the 
Holy  See.  Selfishness  and  not  the  force  of  circumstances  was 
the  motive  that  guided  his  conduct  Each  successive  Crusade 
was  first  determined  on  by  the  Pope ;  it  was  his  letter  that 
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summoned  the  fidthfal  to  the  standard  of  the  orotti;  the  war 
was  pTeadied  in  his  name,  and  carried  on  nnder  his  anspiceflr; 
the  kingB  and  princes  who  were  engaged  in  it  were  but  hia 
lieatenants;  the  part  he  acted  was  not  the  effect  of  restraint,  bnf 
of  ft  sabtle  and  calculating  policy.  And  the  foresi^t  of  the 
Pqpe  was  not  at  fisralt;  he  was  soon  able  to  gather  from  the 
Holj  War  an  abundant  harvest  He  granted  to  the  OusaderB 
privil^es  which  rendered  them  in  a  great  measmre  independ- 
ent of  the  temporal  power,  and  thus  led  them  to  regard  him- 
•elf  as  the  author  of  their  liberties.  During  their  absence 
their  interests  and  their  families  were  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 
this  guardianship  brought  with  it  a  vast  accession  of  influence 
m  well  as  profit  While  kings  were  engaged  in  a  protracted 
wai&re  at  a  distance  £ix)m  their  governments,  the  Pope  made 
diis  &ct  a  pretext  for  interfering  with  the  internal  administrar- 
tion  of  their  kingdoms,  and  for  exercising  over  them  the  righti 
d  sovereignty.  He  thus  established  precedents  of  which  he 
could  avail  himself  whenever  ho  chose  to  intermeddle  with 
die  temporal  affidrs  of  princes.  So  vast  was  the  tribute  of  in^ 
ftoence  which  the  Crusades  brought  to  the  Holy  See,  that  the 
lofty  idea  of  Gregory  Vll.  was  nearly  realized — ^the  union  of 
all  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
the  Church.  But  the  papacy,  like  ancient  Some,  '^  laharcU  stta 
magnUudiney^  the  very  means  which  elevated  it  became  ulti- 
mately the  agents  of  its  downfall.  The  failure  of  one  Crusade 
after  another ;  the  disasters  which  befel  the  armies  of  the  cross ; 
the  quarrels  between  the  popes  and  many  of  the  kings  engaged 
in  the  Holy  War ;  the  bad  passions  and  worse  acts  which  grew 
out  of  those  quarrels;  the  taxes  which  the  popes  imposed  on 
the  people  ostensibly  for  the  support  of  the  war,  but  which 
they  often  applied  to  their  own  private  use ;  the  indulgences 
granted  for  a  consideration,  first,  to  release  firom  serving  those 
who  had  enlisted  in  a  Crusade,  and  afterwards  for  the  remission 
ai  any  and  every  sin  and  crime,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  people  was  turned  into  the  papal  trea^ 
sury ;  the  want  of  moderation  which  the  popes  manifested 
in  the  exerdse  of  their  unlimited  power — bH  these  causes  were 
nlently  but  effectually  working  out  a  great  change  in  &e  mind 
of  the  West  In  the  case  of  the  popes,  as  in  that  of  kings, 
Vol.  n.— 8. 
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the  abuse  of  power  led  to  the  retrenchment  of  it,  and  thus  the 
positicm  they  occupied  was  lower  than  at  the  beginning.  The 
papacy  was  a  power  founded  altogether  on  opinion ;  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  religious  belief  of  Christendom,  it  therefore  stood 
on  a  basis  altogether  different  £ix)m  that  of  other  powers ;  any 
thing  which  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of  that  opinion,  or  to 
change  or  to  modify  that  belief,  went  to  diminish  the  papal 
authority.  The  extravagance  of  the  popes,  their  corruption, 
their  venality,  their  encroachments  on  the  right  of  temporal 
'  rule,  and  the  utter  want  of  moral  principle  exhibited  in  their 
acts,  all  contributed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  true 
character  of  their  spiritual  rulers,  and  to  create  doubts  in  their 
nqdnds  as  to  the  validity  of  their  claim  to  be  the  vicegerents  of 
God.  Hie  prestige  of  the  papacy,  which  had  sustained  it  for 
80  long  a  period,  which  had  armed  it  with  supreme  authority, 
and  which  had  gained  for  it  a  reverence  as  deep  and  unques- 
tioning  as  that  rendered  to  the  true  Head  of  the  Church,  was 
now  manifestly  gone.  These  altered  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
Pope,  connected  with  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  the  seen  and 
felt  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  the  enlargement  of  ideas 
consequent  on  the  revival  of  learning,  all  gradually  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  which  had  been  so  long 
sealed,  were  broken  up,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  took  the  place  of 
unthinking,  unreasoning  obedience.  The  voice  of  the  Pope 
was  no  longer  as  the  voice  of  Grod ;  his  words  were  no  longer 
listened  to  as  the  words  of  one  who  spake  as  he  was  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  Few  believed  that  in&llibility  and  cor- 
ruption could  walk  hand-in-hand  together. 

The  influence  of  Crusades  on  religion,  though  serving  at  first 
only  to  intensify  existing  evils,  was  ultimately  good.  They  were 
the  first  in  that  multitude  of  causes  which  worked  together  to 
break  a  spiritual  despotism  which  once  seemed  to  be  as  fixed 
and  immovable  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  to  exhume 
Ohristianity  from  the  mass  of  corruption  under  which  it  was 
buried.  They  were  the  early  dawn  of  that  light  which  shone 
more  and  more  to  perfect  day.  The  student  of  history,  who 
would  trace  the  Reformation  up  to  its  source,  must  not  stop 
until  be  reaches  the  Crusades.    He  must  Hioroughly  examine 
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tbeni,  enter  into  their  gpirit,  observe  their  progresB,  and  mark 
the  sacceesiYe  phaaes  they  exhibited  as  the  course  of  eventB 
moved  on.  He  must  gather  into  one  view  the  traits  whioh 
discriminate  the  fonrtoenth  eentoiy  from  tiie  twelfth — traits  to 
whidi  the  Omsades  gave  form  and  coloring.  If  he  does  so,  he 
will  recognize  the  Cmsades  as  the  pioneers  which  opened  the 
waj  for  that  great  moral  movement  which  gave  liberty  to 
Christianity,  brought  ont  the  spiritoality  of  religion,  restored 
tlie  Church  to  somewhat  of  its  primitive  character,  and  raised 
man  finom  the  depths  of  a  superstition  that  was  blind,  fierce, 
degraded.  ^ 

The  page  of  history  we  have  been  considering,  though  dark 
and  sanguinary,  is  not  widiout  its  moral  lesson.  It  teaches  us 
the  depravity  of  man,  and  the  power  of  God,  how  man  can 
airay  himself  against  the  truth,  and  how  God  can  make  the 
▼eiy  evil  he  meditates  and  does,  the  means  of  vindicating  the 
dahn  and  confirming  the  power  of  the  truth. 


APT.  n.— ROMANISM  AT  ROME. 

A  Pthrimage  to  Rome.    By  the  Rev.  M.  Hobabt  Seymoue, 
A.M!.    London:  Seeleys.    1848. 

Mb.  Setmoub  has  shown  himself  eminently  qualified  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  "  Romanism  at  Rome."  In  his  '^  Mornings 
with  the.  Jesuits,"  his  fine  powers  as  a  controversialist  are  con- 
spicuous. Combining  learning,  patience,  perseverance,  good 
temper,  fair-mindedness,  unvarying  courtesy,  and  moderation, 
with  great  penetration  and  inexorable  logic,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  not  only  seeing  all  the  speckunila  of 
Rome,  but  of  penetrating  behind  the  scones.  Few  persons 
who  had  dug  so  deeply  into  the  chambers  of  imagery,  and 
looked  on  so  many  of  their  abominations,  and  discerned  so 
clearly  their  enormity,  could  speak  of  them  with  so  much 
fiumess  and  with  such  nice  discrimination. 
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As  this  woik  has  not,  we  beEeve^  been  r^ubliihed  in  this 
eonntiy,  and  as  it  is  the  best  repr6Bentati<m  of  Bomanibm  at 
Bomb  which  we  have  seen,  we  furopofie  to  glean  from  it  some 
ef  itB  most  striking  &ct8. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  the  jear  1844,  that  Mr.  Seymonr  en- 
tered the  Holj  Citj.  With  diaracteristic  energy  he  began  to 
stody  the  real  state  of  religion,  and  the  practical  working  of 
the  Bomish  system  at  its  central  seat 

The  monastic  institations  of  Bome  and  Italy  are  exceedingly 
nnmeions.  They  are,  to  the  higher  classes,  what  the  army 
and  navy,  the  Ohnrch  and  the  civil  service,  are  in  England* 
In  those  convents  that  are  well  endowed,  the  mode  of  li&  is 
not  nnlike  that  of  some  of  the  English  nniversities.  In  some 
of  them  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  admission  as  mem- 
bers or  brothers.  Official  injQluence,  fiunily  influence,  or 
money,  are  required  to  secure  admission;  but  wheiji  it  is 
secured,  a  provision  for  life  is  obtained,  coupled  with  a  few 
duties  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  almost  without  restraints. 
Only  a  portion,  and  generally  the  smaller  number  of  the 
monks,  are  priests.  Mr.  Seymour  estimates  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  monks  and  friars  at  Borne,  not  more  than  one  tenth 
are  priests.  Notwithstanding  their  three  vows  of  chastity, 
povcoiy,  and  obedience,  they  enjoy  the  liberty  of  lounging 
through  the  streets,  frequenting  the  coffee-rooms,  and  visiting 
the  drawing-rooms  of  dieir  female  acquaintance.  We  can 
testify  that  this  liberty,  which  Mr.  Seymour  states  that  they 
possess,  is  freely  and  abundantly  used.  Among  the  idle  and 
careless  crowd  that  we  saw  riding,  walking,  flirting,  and  enact- 
ing all  the  rSie  of  flne  and  gay  gentlemen  of  leisure  at  Naplesi 
no  daas  were  more  conspicuous  than  these  Church-pensioned 
idons  of  the  aristocracy.  Doubtless  some  of  thdr  numb^ 
are  studious  and  religious  men.  Others,  in  no  small  numberi 
^  are  seen  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  billiard-room,  ao4 
at  the  gaming-table;  and  in  every  place  of  &shion  and  amuse- 
nent. 

Of  a  very  different  character  are  those  convents  which  are 
exclusively  appropriated  to  persons  of  the  inferior  orders  of 
Hfe.  Their  coarse  brown  dresses,  their  shaven  crowns,  their 
wooden-sandaled  feet^  their  cord,  their  rosary,  the  shaven  face 
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of  one  Older,  and  tlie  long  beards  of  the  other,  are  ftmiliar  to 
eferj  tje ;  while  flie  fildi  of  their  penons  and  the  odor  of 
HfOT  dodiea  are  no  leas  fimifliar  to  oveiy  timTeller. 

Mr.  Seymour  gives  an  acoonnt  of  his  visit  to  one  of  these 
fonvente,  which  entirely  oouicides  with  onr  own  experience, 
in  «  Tifidt  to  the  Chnitsh  and  C<mvent  o£  the  CSapnchins  at 
Some.  The  bnilding  in  which  tiiej  live  is  arranged  like  bar- 
rsdcB  for  troops.  Each  monk  has  a  room  to  himself.  A  bed, 
t  table,  a  chair,  and  a  stool  constitute  the  fomitore.  ^  Hie 
dirt  and  stench  of  these  little  rooms,  equalled  only  by  a  squalid 
gairet  in  8t  Oiles,  London,  exceeds  any  possible  description ; 
and  was  only  rivalled  by  the  disgnsting  and  loathsome  dirt  and 
fltonch  of  the  monks  who  inhabited  them." 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  monks,  in  the  institution 
Tsited  by  Mr.  Seymour,  ahnost  all  were  laymen.  They  were 
of  llie  lowest  class  of  the  people— laxy,  idle,  and  dir^,  who 
fmfjbt  to  have  been  at  work,  but  prderred  this  alms-house 
for  the  strong  and  the  worthless.  In  the  country,  some  engage 
in  agriculture.  But  in  the  city,  they  live  by  thoir  wits ;  by 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  by  other  taxes  which  imposture  levies 
on  superstition. 

Of  what  use  are  they  ?  Sentimental  and  romantic  Mediao- 
vslists,  who  think  monks  are  picturesque,  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  swarm  in  England  and  in  onr  own  country.  But, 
eui  hono  t  There  is  not  more  than  one  monastic  establishment 
in  one  hundred  in  Italy,  that  takes  the  least  part  in  tiie  con- 
duct of  schools  and  hospitals.  Would  they  be  useful  as  dis- 
pensers of  charity,  meting  out  soup  and  bread  daily,  to  old 
and  young  f  Alas !  they  themselves  would  bo  most  expensive 
recipients  of  charity,  standing  between  the  real  givers  and  the 
poor,  intercepting  the  greater  part  of  it  for  themselves,  and 
constituting  a  useless  and  cumbrous  agency  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  small  remainder !  They  are,  in  short,  the^o^  and 
other  vermin  of  the  body  politic ! 

"  It  is  found,^  says  Mr.  Seymour,  "  univereally  throughout 
Italy,  that  monastic  institutions  do  not  relieve  the  poverty  and 
destitution  of  the  people.  Here  may  be,  and  occasionally 
there  are,  a  few  old  women  who  are  always  hanging  about  the 
gates  of  these  establishments ;  and  they  sometimes  get  some 
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small  reKe^  or  some  little  alms  from  persons  passing  to  and 
from  the  ^tablishment.  In  this  respect  a  nnit  from  among  the 
population  is  partially  relieved ;  but  beyond  this,  there  is  no 
farther  usefulness  in  this  particular.  Indeed,  so  far  from  their 
being  generally  palliative  of  mendicancy,  it  will  be  found 
that,  not  unfi^quently,  those  towns  of  Italy  which  are  most 
signalized  by  the  number  and  wealth  of  their  monasteries,  are 
in  the  very  same  degree  remarkable  for  the  poverty  and  desti- 
tution of  tiie  population." 

Very  moumfhl  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Seymour  gives  of 
the  nunneries  of  Italy.  They  are  intimately  connected  witii 
the  social  istate  of  that  count^.  Sad  and  melancholy  is  the 
condition  of  woman  in  Eome.  The  idea  which  pervades  all 
their  social  arrangements,  which  is  presented  by  the  clergy, 
and  accepted  by  all  classes,  as  a  kind  of  social  axiom,  is  that 
a  young  female  can  not  preserve  herself  pure,  except  within 
the  walls  of  a  monastery.  Even  those  ladies  whose  own  lives 
were  irreproachable,  confessed  that  the  life  of  the  cloister  was 
the  only  sure  guarantee  of  female  purity.  Wives  and  mothers 
admitted  that  the  state  of  society  was  so  ill-arranged,  that  the 
tone  of  feeling  was  so  loose,  that  moral  principle  was  so  lightiy 
valued,  that  regard  for  female  purity  was  so  littie  cherished,  that 
the  whole  frame-work  of  the  social  system  was  so  loosened  and 
digoined,  that  there  was  no  due  respect  for  female  character, 
and  no  sufficient  protection  for  its  purity,  but  in  withdrawal 
from  the  world. 

It  is  a  dark  picture  of  Italian  society,  but  drawn  by  Italian 
hands.  Before  marriage,  a  young  lady  is  not  permitted  to  stir 
out  of  her  mother's  sight,  nor  to  form  acquaintance  with  men, 
nor  even  allowed  an  intimacy  with  her  own  brothers.  Instead 
of  that  moral  training  which  would  constitute  an  armor  of 
'^  complete  steel,"  Italian  mothers  substitute  a  system  of  the 
strictest  and  most  vigilant  police,  for  the  protection  of  their 
daughters.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  plan  which  would 
more  effectually  educate  them  to  believe  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be  vicious,  if  they  could  find  the  opportunity.  The 
beautiful  intimacies  of  brother  and  sister,  the  f^ank  friendships 
and  unsuspicious  intercourse  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  pro- 
tected by  respect  upon  the  one  side  and  confidence  on  the 
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other,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  society  in  England  and 
die  United  States,  are  wholly  unknown  and  unintelligible  in 
lUy- 

Hence  monasteries  are  regarded  as  the  best  protection  of 
fanale  yirtue,  and  as  one  of  tiie  best  methods  of  making  pro- 
mon  and  settlement  for  the  unendowed  daughters  of  respect* 
aUe  fiunilies.  A  sum  equal  to  from  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred pomids,  paid  to  the  monastery,  secures  to  a  daughter  of 
an  Italian  gentleman  what  is  considered  necessary  for  a 
respectable  and  honorable  settlement  She  is  then  entitled  to 
lU  the  privileges  of  the  establishment  during  life.  As  a  ma- 
jmty  of  the  ladies  of  Italy  must  remain  unmarried,  because  a 
majority  of  the  gentlemen,  by  entering  the  x  Church  or  the 
army,  are  compelled  to  continue  single,  the  double  motive  ol 
lecnring  an  easy  settlement  in  life,  and  securing  unmarried 
daughters  from  the  hideous  licentiousness  of  Italian  society,  is 
Tery  effective  in  securing  the  n^aintenance  and  extension  of 
Konneries  in  Italy. 

The  picture  which  is  given  of  the  life  of  women  in  the  nun- 
aeries  is  heart-rending.  Their  sisters  who  toil  with  the  needle, 
and  sing  '^  the  song  of  the  shirt,"  and  die  of  want  in  crowded 
cities,  have  the  more  enviable  lot  The  novice  has  nominally, 
but  not  really,  the  option  of  refusing  to  take  the  black  veil, 
and  of  returning  to  the  world.  If  she  should  use  this  liberty, 
she  would  be  for  ever  after  in  disgrace.  Her  parents  would 
either  refuse  to  receive  her,  or  receive  her  as  fkUen  and  dis- 
honored ;  her  sisters  would  not  see  her ;  strangers  would  not 
know  of  her  existence  as  a  member  of  the  family ;  her  name 
would  be  mentioned  only  in  the  tones  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
degraded  and  the  guilty.  If,  after  she  assumes  the  black  veil, 
she  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  from  the  monastery,  the  laws 
proclaim  her  an  outcast ;  she  is  pursued  as  a  felon,  and  seized 
and  punished  as  a  criminal.  Thus  to  be  enrolled  as  a  novice 
is  to  hear  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  No  crimi- 
nals in  public  jails  are  more  securely  guarded.  "The  win- 
dows are  barred ;  the  gates  are  chained ;  the  walls  are  lofty." 

Notwithstanding  the  vehement  protestations  on  tlie  part  of 
nuns,  of  their  excessive  happiness — which,  in  fact,  is  a  portion 
of  their  enforced  duty  which  they  would  least  of  all  dare  to 
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omit— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sejrmonr  were  well  conrinoed  of  their 
intense  and  hopeless  wretehedness.  ^^llioiigh  on  every  occa- 
sion the  nnns  need  to  say  they  were  very  happy,  and  thongh 
tibiey  mingle.  loud  langhter  with  every  sentence,  to  show  they 
9re  happyi  and  frisk  about,  at  ^e  age  of  fi%,  like  hoydening 
girls  of  fifteen,  to  prove  themselves  happy,  and  then  stand 
with  their  month  stretched,  as  if  in  a  merry  smile,  to  assure 
tfie  crpectator  their  feelings  are  pleasurable ;  yet  the  constrained 
and  forced  character  of  all  this  produces  the  very  opposite  im- 
pression from  what  is  intended."  A  dreary  vacuity  of  mind, 
an  aching  unrest  of  unsatisfied  affections,  must  make  their 
life  intensely  wretched.  In  some  few  nunneries  the  educatLon 
of  the  young  furnishes  some  occupation  for  the  mind  and  the 
heart  In  some  othens,  needle-work  consumes  the  hours.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  them  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  or 
interest  the  mind.  A  few  horns  of  the  day  are  spent  in  devo- 
tional services,  and  the  remainder  must  be  shared  by  that 
mental  vacuity  which  degrades  the  intellect,  or  that  aetivi^ 
of  mind  and  of  the  affections  whidi,  having  no  objeds,  is 
another  name^for  wretchedness. 

A  qprtem  more  calculated  to  foster  the  passions  which  it 
professes  to  crucify,  than  the  life  of  the  monastery,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise.  Mr.  Seymour  mentions  it  as  a  curious  &c% 
that}  in  all  the  lives  of  holy  and  sainted  nuns  which  have  been 
given  to  tiie  world,  the  arch-tempter  is  always  described  as 
tempting  them  through  the  passions.  He  is  invariably  made 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  very  handsome  yoimg  man  /  It  is 
equally  observable  that,  in  the  lives  of  holy  monks  and  sainted 
friars^  ^e  arch-enemy  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  very  Uwly  female  f  Mr.  Seymour  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  among  the  most  debauched  and  profligate  characters  in 
the  laod  are  the  inmates  of  the  cloister.  In  reference  to  nun- 
neriesi  he  entertains  a  more  favorable  opinion.  Some  he 
believes  are  wholly  pure.  Of  others  he  knew  that  some  of 
Uieir  ixmiates  were  depraved. 

The  accounts  which  our  author  gives  of  the  ^'  buried  alive" 
ought  |i(A  to  be  abridged. 

"  Bui  there  are  some  establirfiments  from  which  eren  this  susploion  couM 
Berergoteth.  They  are  so  closely  kept  that  raortsl  eye  can  nerer  see  the  an- 
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t  «f  tfaii  Imid.  The  young  watunJi  at  pift  of  tha  ocwmoniai 
of  iilMiiMinn,  k  laid  aim  in  Imt  odBn ;  and  wfaon  once  admitted,  ahe  ia  in 
fret  M  if  dend  and  buried  to  her  friends;  Ibr  ahe  ia  nerer  allowed  to  aee 
again  frflier  or  mother,  Iwother  or  aister.  Onoe  a  jear,  on  an  appointed 
iqTt  tba  pamto  of  *llie  Imried  afire*  may  attend  at  the  mmnevy,  and  the 
wkhtn  may  hear  their  lored  and  ftmiliar  Toioes,  but  ahe 
\  then;  and  aa  no  kind  of  inteioomae  ia  otv  permitted,  ahe 
r  whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  except  aa  ahe  heara  or 
does  not  hear  their  Toicea  on  that  day.  If  a  parent  has  died  during  the 
year,  the  abbeaa  aaaonblea  the  nnns;  ahe  tells  them  that  the  parent  of  one 
of  fliem  is  dead,  and  dedres  all  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed;  bat 
abe  nerer  rereala  the  name  of  the  dead ;  so  that  all  the  nuns  are  left  in  a 
alalo  of  Menoe  and  ageniaing  anspenae  till  the  day  comea  round,  and  all 
liiteo  to  eatali  the  tone  of  thor  parenta'  Toicea,  and  tiie  abaence  of  the 
loaged-teToioe  teDathe  taleof  the  beieaTed  redoae!  Saeh,  at  leaat,  ia 
llie  aeoooni  which  the  Romans  gire  of  these  establiahmenta,  whidi  thoa 
aeem  tfie  Tery  dimax  of  cmelty,  rending  and  agonisbg  the  hearts  of  th^ 
iw*M^,  under  the  pretenae  of  a  desire  to  wean  them  from  the  worid.  But 
that  which  conoama  oar  present  sabjeet  ia  the  veil  of  seoreey  whidi  corera 
att  within  sndh  eetaUishmentB  aa  theae^  There  may  be— I  most  not  aay 
that  there  is--^iere  may  possibly  be  the  moat  fri^tfiil  rice;  there  may  be 
the  most  rniBan  ridenoe ;  there  may  possibly  be  all  this,  and  the  public 
nerer  know  it  Histoiy  has  recorded  the  fiKst  that,  in  the  apartments  of 
tiie  Inqaintion  of  Spain  there  were  found  sixty-two  young  women,  who  had 
been  cormpted  and  rained  by  the  inquisitors,  and  kept  there  where  the 
pal^  ooald  neier  know  it  The  French  sddiery  flung  open  the  Inquisition 
and  revealed  the  secret  There  is  no  secority  in  Italy  against  the  same  eril 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  nunneries;  for  ereiy  crime  of  earth  and  hell 
may  poeaUy  be  riib  throughout  their  doisters,  and  the  cry  of  injured  inno- 
cence and  outraged  rirtue,  stifled  within  the  walls,  remain  unheard  by  the 
world  without  While  we  were  at  Borne,  an  abbess  of  one  of  the  nunneries 
rushed  forth  frantically  from  the  open  gates,  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  and 
there  sought  in  its  deep  waters  to  drown  the  memory  and  the  remorse  of 
the  past  We  were  surprised  at  the  pains  taken  to  deny  and  conceal  thia 
fiict,  though  known  and  witnessed  by  hundreds.  The  ecclesiastics  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  mentioned.*' 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Seymour  gives  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  white  veil ; 
which  well  displajs  the  vulgarly  theatrical  character  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Monastery 
'•  Delle  Turchine,"  so  called  from  the  nuns  being  dressed  in 
blue  robes. 

The  entrance  was  strewn  with  flowere.    The  street,  and  the 
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steps  of  the  church,  and  interior  of  the  church  bore  the  aspect 
of  preparations  for  a  bridal.  In  this  light  they  affect  to  regard 
this  event,  and  write  epithalmia  and  circulate  sonnets  in  com- 
memoration of  thib  so-called  spiritual  marriage,  llie  high 
altar  is  loaded  with  vases  filled  with  enormous,  showy,  tasteleas 
artificial  dowers.  In  the  centre  of  these  vases  is  a  small 
cradle,  containing  a  little  naked  wax  baby,  lying  in  the  midst 
of  fiowers,  looking  like  "young  love  among  the  roses,"  and 
constituting  an  indelicate  exhibition.  The  companion  of  Mr. 
Seymour  surprised  him  by  declaring  that  the  Saviour  was 
represented  as  an  infant  because  it  was  not  proper  tJuU  the 
nuns  should  see  him  as  a  mom't  The  masses  being  finished, 
the  Cardinal- Vicar — ^to  whose  province  the  reception  of  nuns 
belongs — arrived.  Eobed  in  silver  tissue,  brocaded  with  gold, 
with  his  mitre  on  his  head  and  his  crosier  in  his  hand,  he  sits 
in  front  of  the  high  altar.  The  destined  bride  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  led  along  the  aisle  by  the  Princess  Borgese,  who  conducts 
her  to  the  Cardinal- Yicar.  As  the  candidate  kneels,  her  long, 
rich  tresses  of  chestnut-colored  hair  fall  like  a  veil  aroimd  her. 
A  crucifix  is  presented  by  the  Cardinal- Yicar  to  the  kneeling 
novice.  She  rises,  and,  with  the  princess,  is  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Cardinal.  Her  dress  and  appearance  are  very 
brilliant  and  romantic.  She  is  robed  in  a  bridal  dress  of  white 
satin,  richly  damasked  in  gold.  Her  head  is  adorned  with  a 
diadem  of  diamonds.  Her  neck  is  profusely  covered  with 
precious  stones,  which  sparkle  through  her  rich  and  clustering 
ringlets.  Her  breast  is  gemmed  with  brilliants  on  a  back- 
ground of  black  velvet — ^die  loan  of  the  jewels  of  the  Borgese 
&mily,  said  to  be  among  the  most  costly  and  splendid  in  Italy. 
A  profusion  of  lace  adorns  her  person,  and  a  long  train  of  gos- 
samer gauze  fioats  behind  her.  This  train  is  borne  by  a  little 
seraph,  a  pretty  child  of  eight  years  old,  with  a  very  short 
dress  of  pale  blue  silk,  and  with  two  feather-wings,  airily 
edged  with  swans'  down,  to  show  that  it  is  2^  little  angel  from 
the  skies,  sent  to  do  homage  to  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
reverend  confiBSSor  approaches  and  delivers  an  address  to  the 
destined  novice,  the  burden  of  which  is  the  sinfulness  of  the 
world,  and  the  angelic  purity  and  blessedness  of  the  life  of  xhe 
monastery.    Then  he  leads  her  down  the  aisle — ^the  young 
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prinoen  by  ber  aide,  and  the  litde  seraph  bearing  ber  train. 
She  enteTB  tbe  monastery  and  disappears  I 

A  few  moments  of  suspense  ensne,  and  then  the  scene 
cbangeBl  A  curtain  rises  by  the  side  of  the  altar  and  reveals 
an  interior  chapeL  It  is  separated  from  that  in  which  the 
people  were  assembled,  by  a  strong  grating  of  iron.  Hie 
voices  of  the  whole  sisterhood  are  heard.  A  litany,  fiunt  and 
leeble  at  first,  from  the  distance,  but  swelling  clearer  and 
louder  as  the  solemn  procession  advances,  is  heard,  and  seems 
like  the  realization  of  some  romance  of  earlier  days.  As  tbe 
diaunt  ceases,  the  nuns  are  discovered,  sixteen  in  number, 
taking  their  stations  in  two  lines,  at  right  angles  with  the  iron 
grating,  and  £Etcing  each  other.  Each  carries  a  lighted  candle 
in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  There  they  stand  mo- 
tianleas  as  statues,  their  eyes  bent  upon  their  books,  iiv  their 
blue  dress,  their  black  serge  shawl  over  their  heads,  and  thoir 
whole  appearance  showing  absorbed  devotion,  and  deadness  to 
the  worid  and  all  its  vanities.  Among  them  the  novices  are 
seen,  distinguished  from  the  nuns  only  by  a  shawl  of  white 
serge  upon  their  head. 

Hius  the  exhibition  ended.  It  was  a  pretty  play.  The 
abbess  and  all  the  attendants  and  officers  gathered  about  the 
grating  under  the  pretense  of  being  very  anxious  to  see  some- 
thing, but  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Mr.  Seymour 
from  seeing  any  thing.  But  he  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled.  lie 
had  seen  the  play,  and  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  have 
a  look  behind  the  scenes.  Looking  over  the  slioulder  of  a 
priest,  he  discovered  the  Princess  Borgese  carefully  collecting 
all  the  jewels  and  allowing  no  other  hand  to  touch  them ;  and 
when  the  long  shining  and  beautiful  ringlets  were  to  be  cut  off, 
as  the  last  crucifixion  of  vanity  which  religion  was  called  upon 
to  make — ^lo!  as  they  touched  her  head  when  she  bowed 
meekly  to  her  destiny,  they  all  disappeared  I  She  had  worn  a 
WIG !  And  this  youog  beautiful  bride  of  the  Saviour — who 
was  she?    She  was  a  servant-maid,  of  above  forty  years  of 

3,  for  whom  the  Borgese  family  had  made  this  provision  ! 

After  a  description  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  black  veil, 
which  is  equally  theatrical,  Mr.  Seymour  remarks :  "  I  have 
been  cured,  however  deeply  the  disease  may  have  penetrated, 
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of  all  aflsodation  oi  even  oae  zomantic  thought  with  the  idea 
of  a  nnnnery ;  and  for  this,  I  am  indebted  to  oiir  pilgrimage  to 
Kome." 

Ab  the  chapter  upon  the  Jesnits  eontains  less  that  is  noTel, 
we  pass  over  it,  to  the  accomit  of  the  High  Cbreiconibb  whidi 
are  ezoeedingly  characteristic  of  Borne  and  Bomanism ;  but 
of  which  little  comparatiyelj  is  known  by  ProtestantB  in  this 
comitrj. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  worship  and  oeremonieB  of  the 
Ohurch  of  Borne  are  vindicated  and  praised,  is  that  they  are 
BymJboLvoaL  We  may  weU  donbt  the  wisdom  of  a  large  niu»- 
ber  of  symbols  in  Ghristian  worship,  even  when  they  are  in- 
fended  to  shadow  forth  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  13i6re 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  tibat  an  elaborate  symbolism  will  be 
more  likely  to  cover,  smother,  and  destroy  the  living  truths  of 
God,  than  to  invigorate  their  life  and  display  their  power. 
We  may  be  sure  that  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  revelation,  will  fix  itself  more  surely  in  the  mind 
when  it  is  embodied  in  a  visible  representation. 

In  Italy  there  are  many  ceremonies  which  are  more  strictly 
9Qemcal  than  9ymbdUcal.  The  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  history,  which  results  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  ecclesiastics  of  Bome  profess  to  supply  by 
dramatizing  prominent  portions  of  the  evangelical  narrativeB. 
This  species  of  theatrical  exhibition  prevails  in  Bome  to  s 
degree  that  seems  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  examined 
the  subject  The  nativity  of  our  Lord ;  the  visit  of  the  wke 
men  from  the  east;  the  purification  of  the  Yii^in;  the  tri- 
umphant entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem ;  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet ;  the  arraignment  of  Christ  in  the  judgment-hall 
of  Pilate ;  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  the  forgiveh 
ness  and  blessing  which  result  irom.  them ;  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  gathering  of  the 
G^tiles ;  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Church ; — all  these  are  enacted  in  die  Churches  of  Bome  with 
an  elaborate  scenery  and  with  a  glitter  of  effect,  which  rival 
those  of  '^  the  legitimate  drama." 

A  description  of  a  few  of  these  ceremonies  will  give  a  gen- 
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«d  idea  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  theatrical  eflbet  which  is 
attaiHpted  in  them  alL 

Some  years  since,  the  ceremony  which  represented  the  Ka* 
iiwitjj  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  was  so  prolific  of 
that  it  oonld  not  be  tolerated  even  in  Bome ;  and 
therefore  recently  been  changed.  A  yoong  girl  was 
to  poFBonate  the  Virgin  Mary.  Joseph,  and  Anne, 
and  other  dramatis  perwfMB  were  duly  represented.  The 
yoong  gill  was  placed  in  a  bed,  the  Church  darkened,  the 
widwigtt  mass  celebrated,  and  a  child  represented  as  bom 
into  the  world.  So  mnch  vice  of  every  kind  prevailed  during 
tke  darimees,  that  liiis  ceremony,  as  well  as  that  of  the  illu- 
mnuited  ctosb  in  St.  Peter's,  during  whose  celebration  the 
dmrch  was  darkened,  has  been  abolished.  Facts  like  these, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  mi^t  throw  some  doubt  over  the 
flanetiiying  influence  of  these  scenical  representations. 

The  Nativity,  however,  is  stiU  represented  in  another  form 
m  tibe  CSrarch  of  8L  Maria  Maggiore,  Among  a  multitude  of 
other  relics^  they  profess  to  have  the  very  cradle  in  which  our 
bkned  Lord  was  laid  at  his  birth.  The  cradle,  a  part  of  tiie 
manger,  is  a  small  rough  piece  of  wood,  enshrined  in  a  glass 
case,  with  a  silver  cover.  At  the  season  of  the  Nativity  it  is 
brou^t  out  from  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  solemn 
pioceanon  of  a  multitude  of  ecclesiastics  (who  preserve  their 
gravity)  with  incensings  and  chantings  and  a  strong  guard  of 
soldiers,  it  is  placed  upon  the  altar.  Thence  grace  and  mirac- 
nloos  power  stream  forth  from  it,  on  the  devout  multitudes 
that  tluong  to  gaze  upon  the  priceless  relic. 

The  arrival  of  the  wise  men  fix>m  the  east  is  a  favorite  rep- 
resentation with  the  Boman  population.  The  Magi  are  trans- 
formed by  Bomish  tradition  into  three  kings,  from  the  three 
old  continents,  j(one  of  them  being  black,)  who  are  represented 
not  as  formerly  by  living  men,  but  by  wooden  or  waxen  fig- 
urea.  There  seems  to  be  an  entire  forgetfolness  of  the  humble 
ehrcumstances  in  which  the  wise  men  worshipped  the  new-bom 
King.  A  stage  is  erected  above  the  altar  and  stretches  fiir 
behind  it;  the  walls  are  hung  with  gorgeous  crimson  and 
yellow  stlks;  innumerable  candles  and  lustres  shed  their  light 
upon  the  stage.    The  Virgin,  with  robes  of  crimson  silk,  and 
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purple  velyet,  trimmed  with  lace  of  gold,  and  with  a  gorgeoiis 
crown  upon  her  head,  is  seated  npon  a  throne ;  the  three  kings 
of  wax  or  wood,  gorgeously  appareled,  each  accompanied  by 
a  page,  who  carries  the  crown  and  bears  the  rich  pres^its 
which  are  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  are  grouped  before 
her.  The  exhibition  charms  the  childish  tiiste  of  the  supersti- 
tious multitude.  A  homily  then  follows,  as  tastelessly  tricked 
off  with  lying  legends  and  false  ornaments  as  are  the  persons 
of  the  group  which  it  celebrates,  with  their  inappropriate  cos- 
tumes. It  narrates  the  legend  of  the  three  kings ;  it  enters 
into  minute  details;  it  repeats  the  interestimg  conversations 
that  passed  between  the  Virgin  and  the  delighted  monarchs. 
It  coolly  states  that  they  were  anxious  to  carry  away  to  their 
distant  homes  some  valuable  memento  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
child ;  and  thereupon  the  Virgin  pressed  some  milk  from  her 
breast  into  their  royal  hands ;  and  they,  first  tasting  of  this 
precious  relic,  returned  in  triumph  with  it  to  their  homes  I 
We  can  not  expect  Home  to  do  otherwise  than  to  tell  astound- 
ing falsehoods ;  but  why  can  she  not  be  decent  ? 

Similar  absurdities  and  puerilities  and  irreverent  exhibitions 
characterize  all  the  remaining  ceremonies.  The  Feast  of  Can- 
dles is  avowedly  the  continuance  of  a  heathen  custom.  It  is 
said  by  their  own  ritual  that  the  Pontiff  Gelasius  I.,  elected  in 
492,  abolished  the  superstitious  Feast  of  the  Superealia  in 
honor  of  the  god  Fan,  and  instituted,  in  its  place,  the  Feast 
of  Purification,  in  which,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony, 
candles  are  distributed  in  St.  Peter's  Ohurch,  as  emblematical 
of  the  light  of  the  Grospel  which  is  to  be  diffused  through  the 
world.  Palm-Sunday,  which  commemorates  the  entrance  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  "  meek  and  lowly,  and  sitting  upon  an 
ass,"  is  celebrated  by  the  Pope,  whose  imitation  of  the  event 
(as  &ithful  in  this  as  in  other  respects  to  the  Gospel  pattern) 
consists  in  being  proudly  arrayed  in  all  possible  magnificence, 
preceded  by  glittering  Bishops,  scarlet  Cardinals,  and  high 
officers  of  state,  and  riding  (not  upon  one  ass,  but)  on  the 
shoulders  of  eight  men.  Palms  are  then  waved  in  homage 
before  him,  and  the  high  ecclesiastics  and  officers  each  receive 
one  from  the  hands  of  the  Sovereigii  Pontiff.  The  sufferings 
of  our  Lord,  celebrated  by  the  offices  of  the  Tendnxe  and  the 
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Miserere^  in  the  darkened  Sistine  Chapel,  are  expressed  by 
moflic  of  unequalled  pathos.  The  washing  of  the  feet,  whidi 
takea  place  in  one  of  the  transepts  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  poor 
fiuce.  Thirteen  men,  representing  the  Apostles,  in  dresses  of 
white  flannel  and  conical  Persian  caps,  are  seated  on  an  el^ 
▼ated  bench  against  the  wall ;  and  the  Pope,  followed  by  offi- 
cers of  state  carrying  a  basin,  thirteen  towels  and  thirteen 
booquets  of  flowers,  and  twenty-six  medals,  approaches  the 
Apostles;  a  deacon  raises  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  an  attend- 
ant hands  the  towel  to  the  Pope;  he  dips  it  in  the  basin, 
touches  the  instep  raised  before  him,  kisses  the  washed  foot, 
lecelyes  a  bouquet  and  presents  it  to  the  Apostle,  and  orders 
two  medab  to  be  given  him ;  and  in  this  manner  washes  all 
the  Apostles'  feet  This  is  followed  by  an  equally  absurdly 
caricatured  supper,  at  which  each  of  the  Apostles  attends  loUh 
hia  houquet  of  flowers!  The  deatli  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  are  acted  by  the  pretended  burial  and  resurrection  of  the 
host  in  an  inner  chapel.  The  Pope  and  all  his  splendid  train 
gather  around  the  place  with  grief  and  consternation,  to  be 
soon  followed  by  rapture  at  his  resurrection,  which  consists  in 
the  placing  of  the  host  again,  with  a  prodigious  amount  of  cere- 
mony, on  the  altar.  Among  the  remaining  ceremonies,  that 
of  washing  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims  and  putting  them  to  bed, 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  convent,  "  Trinita  d^  PeUegrird^'^ 
is  one  of  the  strangest.  A  set  of  ihQ  filthiest  creatures  to  be 
found  in  Italy  were  seated  on  benches  against  the  wall,  with 
their  feet  and  legs  bare.  They  personate  pilgrims,  who  have 
come  from  a  great  distance  to  the  Holy  City.  Tlie  dirtiest  of 
them  seemed  proud  of  their  superiority  in  the  quality  of  filth 
for  which  they  were  selected ;  and  showed  their  gratification 
by  laughing,  when  they  were  recognized  as  supremely  offens- 
ive and  disgusting.  Forty  or  fifty  men  brought  in  tubs  of 
hot  water,  and  began  the  Augean  labor.  Mr.  Seymour  has  no 
confidence  in  the  story  tliat  prevails  that  these  men  are  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  Home.  We  spare  the  reader  the  dis- 
gusting details  of  the  soaping,  scrubbing,  scraping,  wiping,  and 
the  more  tolerable  conclusion  of  a  good  supper,  and  a  comfort- 
able bed  for  the  poor  creatures,  who  are  often  recognized  as  the 
oldest  beggars  in  Eome,who  are  a  whole  year  preparing  a  suitable 
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toilet  for  this  ceremoxij,  in  the  filthiest  dens  and  lanes^of  the  dtf* 
And  thiflis  Ohristianity!  These  are  the  teachings  fhrnished  for 
the  people  by  the  one  tme  Church  1  This  is  the  Church  out  of 
which  tliere  is  no  salvation.  These  are  the  nice,  edifying, 
grace-imparting,  purifying,  i^efining,  elevating  services  for 
which  Dr.  Ives  abandoned  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ! 
Truly  the  Church  of  Borne,  in  presenting  herself  to  the  accept* 
ance  of  reasonable,  moral,  decent  men — above  all,  to  men 
with  the  Bible  in  their  hands — presents  the  greatest  insult  that 
was  ever  offered  to  the  human  understanding  I 

Extraordinary  and  revolting  as  these  ceremonies  are,  there 
is  one,  called  ^^  the  benediction  of  the  Bambino,"  whicJi  sur- 
passes in  folly  and  superstition  all  that  we  have  thus  fiur 
related.  Having  heard,  while  at  Bome,  many  extraordin%iy 
stories  of  the  astounding  superstitions  and  debasing  ceremo- 
nies connected  with  the  Bambino,  we  opened  Mr.  Seymour's 
chapter  on  this  subject  with  peculiar  interest,  and  found  that  all 
the  tales  which  our  good  old  guide  narrated  of  its  use,  efficacy, 
and  of  the  honor  which  was  rendered  to  it,  were  not  exagge- 
rated. 

Ilie  word  Bakbino  means,  in  the  Italian,  chUdj  and  is  a  term 
constantly  applied  to  our  Saviour.  The  Bambino  is  in  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  Ara  CcM  at  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  small  wooden 
doll,  about  two  feet  in  length.  It  has  on  its  head  a  royal 
crown  of  gold,  gemmed  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds* 
It  is  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  from  head  to  foot  Its 
little  feet  are  seen  protruded  from  the  swaddling-clothes.  .  Its 
swaddling-clothes  are  thickly  sown  with  the  most  brilliant  and 
costly  gems.  Its  origin  (of  course)  is  miraculous,  and  its  effi- 
cacy no  less  so.  It  is  the  &vorite  divinity  of  the  lower  orders. 
Its  history  has  been  written  and  printed  at  Bome  by  aidhorUyy 
and  the  title  of  the  history  calls  it  a  ''  m/i/raculous  image!^  In 
the  most  tawdry  and  spangled  rhetoric  its  wonderful  origin, 
history,  and  efficacy  are  described.  It  was  carved  at  Jemsar 
lem  by  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  from  olive  wood, 
from  tiie  Moimt  of  Olives,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the 
church  of  Ara  C<dL  Various  prodigies  marked  the  progress 
of  the  work.  The  fame  of  it  spread  through  Jerusalem,  and 
the  region  round  about,  and  all  Christians  came  ^'  to  adore 
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U  reverefiiBy^  {ad  adorza/ilo  dhotamerUe.)  At  length  the 
mook  embarked  with  it  for  Borne.  But  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  the  case  that  contained  the  image  floated  to  Leghorn. 
This  was  another  prodigy  I  It  was  carried  to  Eome,  to  the 
CShurch  of  Ara  (Mij  reverently  adored,  and  grace  froia  it 
implored  and  obtained.  A  devout  noble  lady  stole  it,  and 
canied  it  to  her  house— but  lol  it  miraculously  returned,' 
ringing  all  the  bells  of  the  chnrch  and  the  convent,  as  at  a 
featiral,  without  any  one  touching  them !  Hence  the  great 
and  peculiar  honor  rendered  to  this  image  I  Hence  the  ine^ 
tamable  gifte  which  have  been  showered  upon  it  I  An  implicit 
belief  in  this  Bambino,  next  to  belief  in  the  Yirgin  Mary,  is 
the  meet  prominent  article  of  faith  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Borne. 

Its  miraculous  grace  and  efficacy  are  believed  to  be  amazing. 
Hie  lower  classes,  and  multitudes  of  the  better  class,  believe 
that  if  a  woman  is  in  her  confinement,  and  the  time  of  her 
delivery  is  near  at  hand,  the  Bambino  laid  at  her  feet  on  the 
bed  will  secure  a  safe  delivery.  If  a  person  is  extremely  ill, 
its  presence  decides  whether  he  will  live  or  die,  according  as 
the  fiM5e  becomes  pale  or  flushed  on  its  introduction.  The 
monks,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  cherish  this  conviction. 
For  a  large  price,  and  with  much  ceremony,  the  Bambino  is 
carried  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying,  and  of  women  in  confine- 
ment. It  visits  its  patients  in  a  state-coach,  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  is  as  fine  as  that  of  a  cardinal.  It  is  accompanied 
by  priests,  in  full  canonicals,  and  as  it  slowly  moves  through 
the  streets,  every  head  is  uncovered  and  every  knee  is  bent. 
The  Pope  himself  receives  no  greater  homage  than  the  Bam- 
bino. Kay — ^neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
nor  the  host,  receive  so  universal  and  profound  homage  as 
this  wooden  doll ! 

The  great  festival  of  this  image  begins  at  Christmas  and 
ends  at  Epiphany,  and  is  celebrated  at  the  Church  of  Ara 
Caii.  Mr.  Seymour  visited  it  on  the  26th  of  December.  He 
and  his  friends  were  introduced  within  the  rails,  and  were  able 
to  examine  the  scene  at  leisure  and  with  comfort.  The  chapel 
represented  the  interior  of  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  soon  after 
the  birth  of  our  Lord    There  was  a  cow  and  an  ass  to  remind 
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the  spectator  that  it  w(Z8  a  stable ;  for  nothing  else  would  haye 
suggested  that  idea.  The  Virgin  sat  gazing  upon  her  child 
robed  in  crimson  silk,  wearing  a  crown  of  gold,  and  necklace 
and  bracelets  of  brilliant  jewels.  Joseph  stood  by  her  side, 
looking  not  nnlike  an  aged  monk.  The  Bambino,  with  all  its 
jewels  on,  lay  in  an  elegant  cradle  at  her  feet  On  the  other 
side  of  the  chapel  appeared,  with  considerable  scenic  effect,  a 
rich  rural  scene — shepherds,  not "  keeping  watch,"  but  sleeping 
with  their  sleeping  flocks ;  not  "  by  night,"  but  by  the  light  of 
day.  The  wise  men  are  seen  approaching  in  the  distance. 
The  roof  and  the  extreme  back  of  the  chapel  represented 
heaven ;  and  Gk)d  the  Father,  in  the  form  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  was  looking  down  well  pleased,  on  his  divine  Son,  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  adoring  cherubs. 

But  the  great  fete-day  of  the  Bambino  is  the  Epiphany.  As 
no  one  can  can  have  a  just  idea  of  modem  Komanism  without 
a  knowledge  of  this  ceremony,  we  must  not  omit  the  revolting 
description  of  this  scene  of  idolatry  as  gross  as  that  paid  to  the 
golden  calf 

The  Church  of  Ara  Codi  is  on  the  height  of  the  Capitol 
Hill.  Its  front  approach  is  by  one  hundred  and  tweniy-fcmr 
steps  of  Grecian  marble.  At  tiie  top  of  this  magnificent  flight 
of  steps,  in  fix)nt  of  the  church,  Mr.  Seymour  took  his  stand  to 
witness  "  the  blessing  of  the  most  holy  Bambino."  It  was  a 
sight  never  to  pass  from  the  mind  of  one  who  has  witnessed  it, 
and  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  thrill  of  horror.  A  dense 
mass  of  people  covered  the  steps,  the  space  below  and  the 
ascent  to  the  Capitol  on  the  opposite  side.  A  more  striking 
place  for  an  exhibition  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  More 
than  five  thousand  persons,  with  uncovered  heads,  gazed 
eagerly  upon  the  front  of  the  church.  There  stood  a  large 
array  of  priests  in  their  splendid  robes.  About  forty  monks 
were  ranged  on  eithier  side,  and  their  sombre  dresses  and 
waving  torches  constituted  a  striking  feature  of  the  scene. 
The  central  group  consisted  of  the  officiating  priests  holding 
enormous  candles,  and  the  high-priest  who  held  the  Bambino 
in  his  hand.  "  At  least  one  hundred  torches,"  says  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, "each  in  the  hand  of  an  ecclesiastic,  glittered  and 
flamed  around.  -  The  monks  stood  in  their  places ;  the  ecclesi- 
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asdcs  gathered  together ;  the  incense  was  waved,  and  wrapped 
lU  for  a  moment,  in  its  cloads  and  its  perfume;  £he  military 
band  filled  the  whole  place  with  a  crash  of  music,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  presented  arms  as  the  chief-priest  lifted 
the  little  image — slowly  lifted  the  Bambino,  raising  it  above 
his  head.  In  an  instwt,  as  if  the  Eternal  Jehovah  were  visi- 
bly present  in  the  image^  among  the  vast  multitude  gazing  from 
&r  beneath,  every  head  was  uncovered  before  it,  every  knee  was 
bent  to  it,  and  ahnost  every  living  soul  was  prostrate  before  it 
He  raised  it  slowly  a  second  time ;  he  raised  it  in  the  same 
manner  only  more  slowly  a  third  time ;  and  the  muttered 
words  of  prayer  ascended  from  the  vast  multitude  and  itold 
how  deeply  and  universally  rooted  among  the  people  is  the 
worship  of  the  Bambino.  I  felt  as  if  my  blood  was  frozen  at  so 
awfiil  a  spectacle.'' 

A  similar  scene,  only  more  grossly  idolatrous,  was  then 
enacted  within  the  church.  After  the  procession  had  entered 
the  church,  the  priest  who  bore  the  Bambino  placed.it  upon 
the  altar,  and  with  his  assistants  knelt  and  adored  it  in.  the 
same  form  and  manner  as  if  it  were  the  consecrated  host 
The  music  of  the  band  rang  through  the  arched  aisles  ;  the 
incense  ascended  in  clouds ;  the  hundred  lights  waved  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks ;  the  priest  lifted  the  image,  and  instantly 
two  thousand  souls  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  floor !  It 
was  a  scene  to  thrill  the  soul  with  hon-or  I  This  is  "  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Bambino."  No  amount  of  splendor  and  cere- 
monial can  rescue  a  Church  which  coiuitenances  such  abomi- 
nations, from  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  every  mind 
which  is  lifted  one  degree  above  the  grossest  absurdities  ol 
heathen  worship. 

The  proof  of  the  palpable  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Eome 
does  not  rest  alone  on  its  worship  of  the  Host  and  the  Bambino. 
In  the  ceremony  of  •'  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross^^  it  is  no  less 
conspicuous.  It  is  celebrated  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  A  cross  of  wood  is  placed  upon  the  altar.  The  dea- 
con hands  it  to  the  officiating  cardinal.  He  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  altar  and  his  face  to  the  people,  holds  the  cross  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  congregation.  Then  loosing  the  black 
veil  which  envelops  it,  he  uncovers  one  arm  of  the  cross — 
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paiisco — ^holdfi  it  conspicaoT»ly  before  the  congr^ation,  and 
exclaiins  with  a  lond  voice, 

'*  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross  I" 

and  the  response  bursts  from  the  choir, 

"  Come,  let  ug  adore  it  1" 

and  immediately  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  alV  present  kneel 
and  adore  it,  and  then  resume  their  seats. 

Again  the  officiating  cardinal  uncovers  the  second  arm  of 
the  cross — ^pauses — exclaims  as  before, 

**Behold  tlie  wood  of  the  oroail" 

and  the  response  again  bursts  forth  from  the  choir, 

"Come,  let  OS  adore  it r 

and  as  before  the  Pope  and  cardinals  and  all  present  kneel 
and  adore  it,  and  resume  their  seats. 

Again  the  officiating  cardinal  uncovers  the  whole  crose — 
pauses — and  exclaims,  as  before, 

"^  Behold  the  wood  of  the  croesj'* 

and  the  response  again  bursts  from  the  choir, 

''Ck>me,letu8adoreitr 

All  this  was  painful  enough  to  me,  yet  it  proved  only  "  the 
Ufeginning  of  sorrows."  There  was  a  solemnity,  a  silence,  a 
stillness  in  all,  wliich,  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the 
chapel,  made  it  veiy  impressive,  and  this  very  impressiveness 
it  was  that  made  all  so  painful. 

Then  follows  the  description  of  a  degrading  scene  in  which 
the  Pope,  stripped  of  all  his  bravery,  prostrate  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  kisses  ^d  adores  the  sacred  wood !  It  was  an  act 
of  clear  and  undoubted  idolatry. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  make  a  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  a  few  of  the 
remaining  interesting  chapters  of  Mr.  Seymour,  on  ^  the 
Religious  Services,'^  "Indulgences,"  "Relics,''  "Inscriptions 
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in  Ghnrohefl,"  "the  use  of  Holy  Water,"  "the  use  of  Pie- 
tores,"  wd  "  the  use  of  Images."  All  of  them  shoidd  |^  pare- 
ftdlj  read  bj  those  who  would  know  what  "  Bomanism  at 
Rome"  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chapter  on  Belies  astonishes  even  those  who  supposed 
that  their  astonishment  was  exhausted  by  what  went  before. 
In  some  of  the  churches,  which  are  rich  in  relics,  a  catalogue 
of  them  is  hung  up  near  the  chancel.  Upon  reading  them 
one  might  imagine  himself  transported  into  the  darkest  pari 
of  the  dark  ages.  In  the  Basilica  of  S.  Croce  di  Gerusalenmie, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  relics  equally  authentic,  we  find 
enumerated,  "  The  title  over  the  Cross  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,"  "  Two  thorns  from  the  crown  of  the  Saviour,"  "  The 
finger  of  St  Thomas,  which  he  placed  in  the  side  of  Jesus," 
**  A  piece  of  the  coat  of  the  Saviour,"  "  A  piece  of  the  veil 
and  of  the  hair  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  "  A  vial  of  the  milk 
of  the  Virgin,"  "  A  portion  of  the  rod  that  budded,"  beside 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  bones  of  holy  virgins,  saints,  and 
maHj'm. 

The  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Borne  are  too  pre- 
cious as  relics  to  be  confined  to  one  spot  They  are  said  to 
be  buried  under  tlie  High  Altar  at  St  Peter's.  Mr.  Seymour 
went  into  the  vaults,  and  inquired  of  the  sacristan  whether 
it  had  ever  been  ascertained,  by  ocular  search,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  Apostles  indeed  were  there.  He  replied  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  Mrs.  Seymour  reminded  him 
that  she  had  seen  the  heads  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  exhibited 
in  the  Church  of  St  John  of  the  Lateran ;  and  asked  how 
they  could  also  be  at  St  Peter's.  He  replied  that  the  heads 
of  the  Apostles  were  at  St.  John's,  but  the  lodies  at  St.  Peter's. 
Again,  she  reminded  him  that  she  had  seen  the  m^ins  and  legs 
of  the  Apostles  exhibited  in  other  churches.  He  replied  that 
the  arms  and  legs  were  in  other  churches,  but  the  bodies 
were  certainly  in  St.  Peter's.  Mr.  Seymour  then  asked  whe-  ^ 
ther  the  whole  bodies,  without  the  arms,  were  there ;  for  he 
had  seen  in  other  churches  some  of  the  ribs,  shoulders,  and 
vertebrsB  exhibited.  The  poor  sacristan  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  not  the  bodies,  but  only  some  fraction  of  the 
bodies  that  were  buried  under  St  Peter^s ;  and  to  the  question 
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whether  any  one  had  searched  and  found  them,  the  answer 
was,  that  "  tJiey  were  luricd  too  deep  to  hefaiindP^  Such  are 
some  of  the  thousand  lying  absurdities  of  which  Rome  is  full ! 

The  idolatrous  character  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  the 
practically  degraded  condition  of  her  whole  system  of  doc- 
trine and  worship,  can  from  no  sources  be  more  surely  demon- 
strated, and  fastened  upon  her,  than  from  the  inscriptions  in 
the  churches.  It  is  evident  that  they  could  not  be  admitted 
without  the  approbation  or  connivance  of  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  in 
the  Corso,  this  inscription  is  affixed  to  a  large  painting  of  the 
Virgin  Mary:  Tu  ^)La  interemuti  vmAverBOH  hereses.  "Thou 
alone  hast  destroyed  all  heresies.''  In  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice,  the  following  words  are  deeply  graven  on  the 
portico  of  the  Church,  so  that  all  who  pass  by  may  read  it : 
Scmcta  Maria  !  libera  noa  a  pos7ii8  infemis.  "  Holy  Mary  f 
deliver  us  from  the  pains  of  hell."  In  the  chapel  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Eavenna  is  this  inscription :  "  Holy  Mary ! 
do  thou  cause  that  the  suflFerings  of  our  Lord  maybe  impressed 
upon  our  heart"  In  the  church  at  Zug,  there  is  a  poetical 
inscription,  the  last  part  of  which  may  thus  be  translated : 
"  If  thy  Son,  our  unappcased  Judge,  condemn  us,  accused  of 
sins,  0  mother  !  shxno  to  him  thy  breads .'"  Other  inscriptions 
innumerable  address  prayers  and  adorations  equally  to  Mary 
and  the  Saviour,  and  ascribe  to  her  equally  with  him  divine 
power  and  glor3\ 

The  virtues  of  holy  water  are  as  numerous  and  highly 
extolled  by  the  priests,  as  are  the  virtues  of  some  new  panacea 
in  the  newspapers.  In  a  document  which  is  affixed  over  ves- 
sels of  holy  water  in  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  its 
spiritual  and  corporeal  efficacy  is  minutely  described.  Among 
the  eight  spiritual  benefits  which  are  enumerated,  its  efficacy 
in  driving  away  devils,  and  wicked  thoughts,  and  cancelling 
venial  sins,  and  obtaining  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  especially  noticeable.  It  is  corporeally  salutary  as  a  remedy 
against  barrenness  in  woman,  as  a  preservative  from  sickness, 
and  as  a  purifier  of  infected  air.  Beside  all  these  uses  of  holy 
water,  it  is  also  employed,  on  St.  Anthony's  Day,  to  baptize 
mules  and  asses,  and  other  animals !    On  that  day  a  priest,  in 
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fiill  canonicals,  stands  at  the  door  of  the  Church  with  an  asper- 
geas  or  brash  for  holy  water,  and  there  are  brought  before 
him  horses,  asses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  inferior  animals,  and  each 
is  baptized  and  blessed ;  and  the  fee  paid  in !  Mr.  Seymour 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  the  horses  of  a  whole  regiment,  of 
dragoons. 

Bat  onr  limits  forbid  ns  to  detain  our  readers  longer  with 
the  strange  and  heathenish  customs  and  doctrines  which  pre- 
Tail  in  the  Holy  City.*  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  work  of 
Mr.  Seymour,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  refers  to  Bomanism 
at  Borne,  may  be  republished  in  this  country,  and  thrown  open 
to  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

And  now,  what  do  our  readers  think  of  Bomanism  at  Bome  ? 
We  have  kept  a  strong  restraint  on  our  pen,  as  we  described 
some  of  the  children  of  the  "Mother  of  Abominations."  We 
will  not  now  venture  to  set  it  free  lest  we  should  disturb  the 
influence  which  the  facts  that  we  have  enumerated  will  cer- 
tainly produce  on  our  readers'  minds.  We  will  only  beg  our 
Toaders  to  remember  that  what  Bomanism  is  at  Bome,  such  it 
18  the  unfaltering  purpose  of  the  Papacy  to  make  it,  if  she 
can,  in  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the  world ! 


ART.  m.— THE  TRINITY,  m  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

By  a  Layman. 

Continued  from  Page  647  of  Vol  L 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  short  examination  of  the  New 
Testament.  Here  the  dim  light  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jew- 
ish dispensations  becomes  effulgent.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  first  three  Evangelists  were  Unitarians.  It  is  meant  by 
this  to  say,  they  do  not  recognize  or  teach  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  Let  us  examine  this  assertion.  Let  the  reader  reflect 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  did  hold  the  belief  that  their 
cipected  Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God,  equal  to  God  the  Father, 
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whom  they  worshipped  under  the  eacred  name  of  Jehovah. 
With  this  belief,  common  to  every  Jew,  how  could  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  what  they  have  done ;  how  could  they 
speak  of  Jesus  of  l^azareth  as  they  have  done  without  believ- 
ing in  his  divinity  ?  From  what  they  record  of  him,  from  the 
very  terms  they  apply  to  him,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
they  must  have  believed  him  to  be  equal  with  God  the  Father. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  in  verses  22,  23,  it  is  said,  ^^  All  this  was 
done  that  it  might  be  frdfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord 
by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child^ 
and  sh^  bring  forth  ft  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Im- 
manuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  tisJ^  This  pas- 
sage presents  the  precise  idea  of  St  Paul,  when  he  says,  "Gk)d 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  I  am  aware  of  the  way  in  which  ' 
many  Unitarians  endeavor  to  evade  the  force  of  this  passage. 
They  say  it  was  common  with  the  Jews  to  give  names,  the 
sense  of  which,  according  to  their  language,  had  no  reference 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  individual.  This  is  undeni- 
able, but  that  is  after  the  name  had  become  common.  When 
some  striking  or  peculiar  name  was  ^r^  given  to  an  individual, 
it  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  describing  some  circumstance 
attending  the  person,  or .  his  nature  or  peculiar  character. 
Thus  Hannah,  who  had  prayed  for  a  son,  called  him  "  Samuel," 
beccmse  she  had  asked  him  of  the  Lord.  So  the  names  Ajdam, 
Moses,  Peniel,  etc.,  etc. 

This  custom  among  the  Jews  is  too  familiarly  known  (par- 
ticularly by  Hebrew  scholars)  to  need  any  additional  ex- 
ample. Li  the  case  in  Matthew,  the  name  is  given  to  Christ 
because  the  writer  meant  to  tell  vs  he  was  "  God  with  ue.^^  Li 
the  second  chapter,  Herod  inquires  of  the  chief-priests  and 
Scribes  where  Christ  should  be  bom?  They  answer  by  quot- 
ing a  prophecy  from  Micah :  "  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah, 
for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  ruler  who  shall  govern  my  people 
Israel."  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  prophecy  in  Micah,  and  he 
will  find  it  said  of  this  Kuler,  "  Hie  goinge  forth  ha/ve  been 
from  efoerlasting?^  The  prophecies  were  femiliar  to  every 
Jew,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  writer  or  spe^er  to  quote 
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a  part  of  any  prophecy  to  remind  a  Jew  of  the  whole  of  it. 
Matthew,  th^fore,  and  the  Chief-Priests  and  Scribes  belieyed 
that  CShrist,  who,  the  latter  said,  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
woe  ^^fronh  eoerlastmg^  that  is,  eternal,  and  therefore  uncre- 
ated God,  for  of  whom  can  this  be  afflnned  but  of  God?  In 
the  8th  chapter,  the  first  miracle  narrated  by  Matthew  it 
recorded.  I  do  not  mean  to  press  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  a 
proof  of  his  divinity.  I  will  leave  them  to  their  own  irresisti- 
ble force,  when  reminding  the  reader  that  he  wrought  them  in 
hie  awn  name^  thus  affirming  them  to  be  done  by  his  own  in- 
herent power.  The  prophets  always  alleged  that  they  wronghs 
miracles  by  the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  the  apostles  wrought 
them  in  the  name  of  ^^  Jesus  of  Kazareth."  I  will  give  one 
example  only  in  the  chapter  just  mentioned.  In  the  second 
verae  it  is  said,  ^^  And  behold  there  came  a  leper  and  worsh^ 
ped  ktm^  8&yii)g>  Lord,  if  tibou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean, 
and  tQBDDiediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed."  Here  the  leper 
iMnkjbped  Christ  without  rebuke.  In  the  same  chapter 
Chrigfe  lieals  a  centurion's  servant,  at  a  distance^  without  any 
bodilj  agency,  merely  by  his  will.  What  could  Matthew 
think  of  these  miracles  and  the  nature  of  Christ  ?  In  tiie 
13th  chapter,  we  have  the  parable  of  the  tares.  In  the 
4l8t  verse  it  is  said,  "  The  Son  of  Man  sliall  send  forth  his 
angde^  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 
offend,"  etc.  Now,  Matthew  knew  that  tliroughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, angels  are  constantly  said  to  be  God's  messengers,  minis- 
ters, etc  In  the  16th  chapter,  15th  verse,  Christ  asks  his 
disciples,  "  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  an- 
swered and  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.*'*  The  Jews  always  interpreted  the  phrase  "  Son  of  God" 
as  expressing  equality  with  God.  In  John's  gospel,  chapter 
5,  verses  17, 18,  it  is  said,  "  Jesus  answered  them,  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore  the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  not  only  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also,  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  him- 
edf  equal  with  GodP  In  Matthew  the  24th  chapter,  verse  30, 
Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Tlien  shall  appear  the  Son  of  Man 
in  heaven,  and  tlien  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn  when 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
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with  power  and  great  glory.  And  he  shall  send  hie  angels 
with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,"  etc.  What  could  Matthew 
think  of  Jesus  claiming  the  angels  ae  his^  and  coming  to  judge  ' 
the  world?  Again  in  the  26th  chaf)ter,  31st  verse,  our  Lord 
recurs  to  the  final  judgment  and  says,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then 
shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  hvm  shall  be 
gathered  aU  naiionSy  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats,"  etc. 
Here  Christ  assumes  the  office  of  the  final  Judge  of  iEdl  nations. 
Who  but  the  Infinite  God  can  peTform  this  office  f  We  know 
what  Matthew,  a  Jew,  thought  on  the  subject  of  Him  who  was 
to  judge  the  world.  Let  us  now  quote  the  commi^ion  which 
Christ  gives  to  his  apostles  after  his  resurrection.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  Matthew,  19th  verse,  it  is  thus,  "  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  (literally  into)  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Here  is  a  plain  declaration  (recorded  by  Mat-  ^ 
thfew)  of  Christ  hiinedf  of  the  Trinity  and  equality  of  the 
persons  of  the  godhead.  Tliis  declaration  becomes  unan- 
swerable when  the  passage  is  studied  in  the  original  by  the 
force  of  the  Greek  article.  It  docs  not  need  any  aid  ;  it  is 
unanswerable  in  English ;  but,  ex  abundanti^  we  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  Unitarian  scholar  to  the  force  of  the  Greek 
ai*ticle  80  emphaticuUy  used  in  this  remarkable  and  decisive 
passage.  To  the  rule  concerning  the  Greek  article,  the  reader's 
attention  will  be  called  in  the  latter  end  of  this  examination. 
So  much,  then,  of  Matthew.  We  can  not  think  but  every  can- 
did reader  will  find  the  conclusion  irresistible,  that  Matthew 
was  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  see 
what  it  was  probable  St  Mark  thought  of  Jesus.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  gospel  he  calls  our  Lord  the  "Son  of  G<)d," 
and  quotes  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  and  applies 
them  to  Jesus.  In  the  1st  chapter,  2d  verse,  it  is  said  by  Mark, 
"As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets.  Behold  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee."  In 
the  3d  verse  of  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah^  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God,^^    Mark  declares 
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John  to*  be  the  person  who  is  to  go  before  Jesns ;  Jesus  is 
therefore,  according  to  Mark,  the  '^  Jehovah  and  God"  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet.  Who  can  donbt  Mark's  opinion  of  Jesns  ? 
In  the  same  chapter,  Mark  records  (as  Matthew  had  done)  the 
eircmnstances  of  onr  Lord's  baptism.  Three  persons  are 
clearly  pointed  ont,  "  Jesns  coming  np  from  the  water,"  "  the 
Spirit  descending  like  a  dore,"  and  a  '^  voice  from  A^aw^ti," 
(doubtless  of  the  Father,)  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Three  coeqnal  persons  must  be 
understood.  What  conld  Mark  think  ?  With  what  pretense 
can  he  be  claimed  as  a  Unitarian  in  the  sense  meant?  In  the 
same  chapter,  Mark  records  that  an  unclean  spirit  which  saw 
Jesus,  cried  out  and  said,  "  Let  us  alone ;  what  have  we  to  do 
with  thee  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  art  thou  come  to  destroy 
%ut  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  holy  one  of  God."  Here 
power  to  destroy  a  spiint  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  called 
by  one  of  the  names  repeatedly  given  to  Jehovah  in  the  He- 
,biKW  Scriptures,  as  was  familiarly  known  to  every  Jew — Holy 
One.  What  could  Mark  but  think  of  Jesus  ?  In  the  9th 
chapter,  Mark  gives  an  account  of  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Lord.  On  this  occasion  a  voice  from  heaven  declares,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him."  Here  Mark  records  the  fact, 
that  a  title  always  used  to  signify  equality  of  nature  with  God 
waar  applied  to  Christ  from  heaven.  In  chapter  12,  Jesus 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  Scribe  inquires 
of  him,  which  is  the  first  commandment  ?  Jesus  answered, 
*^The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  Now,  in  the  same  chapter,  Jesus 
applies  to  himself  the  prophecy  in  Psalm  110,  in  which  JeJw- 
rah  says  to  my  Lord,  (in  the  Hebrew  it  is  to  my  Adona,)  sit 
on  my  right  hand,  etc.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  words  used 
to  describe  the  two  persons  are  "  Jehovah, '^^  who  addresses  the 
other  person,  and  "  Adona,"  an  appellation  never  applied  hy 
the  Jewish  writers  to  any  created  being,  Mark  must  have 
thought  Jesus  either  equal  with  God  the  Father,  the  God  of 
Isra^,  the  one  God,  or  that  he  was  an  impostor.  So  must 
every  reader  think.  Which  does  the  L^nitarian  think  him  to 
be?  In  the  14th  chapter,  61st  vci-se,  the  high-priest  asks 
Jesus  when  arraigned  before  him,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  the 
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Son  of  tlie  blessed  ?  And  Jesus  answered,  /  am;  and  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  This  answer  was 
understood  by  the  high-priest  and  Jews  to  be  an  assertion  of 
Christ's  divinity,  and  they  adjudged  him  to  death  for  Uae- 
phemy.  Mark  concludes  his  gospel  with  the  account  of  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord  into  heaven,  saying,  "  After  the  Lord 
had  spoken  to  them  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  eat 
on  the  right  hand  of  Oodf*  a  phrase  everywhere  and  in 
all  ages  and  languages  meant  to  signify  equity  with  the 
Supremo  Authority.  It  can  not  be  questioned  but  that  Mark 
woe  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  intended  to 
convey  this  belief  to  his  hearers. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  Luke's  gospel,  and  see  what  must 
have  been  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  Lord.  In  the  first 
place  let  it  be  remarked,  that  all  commentators  consider  Luke 
as  being,  independent  of  his  inspiration,  tlie  most  learned  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  the  purest  Greek  writer.  He  uses  the^ 
word  "  Kurios  "  in  speaking  of  our  Lord,  more  frequently  and 
emphatically,  if  possible,  than  any  other  of  the  New-Testar 
ment  writers.  Tliis,  of  itself,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  use  of 
this  word  by  the  Septuagint — ^in  which  it  is  used  synonymously 
with  Jehovah^  a  translation  familiarly  known  to  every  learned 
Jew,  and  often  quoted  by  all  the  writers  of  the  New  T^tar 
ment — is  a  proof  of  Luke's  opinion  of  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  Christ.  In  the  3d  chapter,  4th  and  5th  verses,  Luke 
applies  as  Mark  has  done,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  John  as 
» the  Messenger  (or  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness)  who, 
the  prophet  declares,  would  go  before  Jehovah  to  prepare  the 
way  before  him,  etc.  It  ia  impossible. that  Luke,  when  he 
applied  this  prophecy  to  Jesus,  could  have  any  other  idea  of 
him,  than  that  Christ  was  the  Jehovah  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet.  In  the  5th  chapter,  Luke  gives  an  account  of  a  man 
sick  of  the  palsy,  to  whom  Jesus  said,  "  Man,  thy  sins  are  for- 
forgiven  thee"  —  21st  veree  —  "And  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees began  to  reason,  saying.  Who  is  this  that  speakeih 
blasphemy?  Who  can  forgive  sins  hut  God  alone f  But 
Jesus  when  he  perceived  their  thoughts,  answering,  said  unto 
them,  Wliether  is  it  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
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or  to  Bay,  Rise  up  and  walk !  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the 
S<xi  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  he  eaith  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy9  Arise,  take  np  thy  bed  and  go  into  thine 
house.  And  immediately  he  rose  np,"  etc.  Here  oar  Lord 
daims  power  to  forgive  sins  as  well  as'  to  cure  the  palsy,  the 
two  acts  equally  easy  to  him.  Now  the  Jews  had  affinned 
that  God  alone  could  forgive  sins,  and  Ohrist,  without  disput- 
ing diat  truth,  assumes  the  power  to  himself  which  had  been 
aaseited  as  belonging  to  God  alone.  It  is  inevitable,  then,  that 
Luke  must  have  thought  Jesus  was  an  impostor  or  that  he  was 
€hcL  Li  chapter  6,  our  Lord  expressly  claims  to  be  Lord  of 
die  Sabbath,  ^^And  he  said  unto  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  Who  established  the  Sabbath  ? 
Let  Moses  answer,  ^^  Jehovah,  the  God  Almighty,"  Exod. 
16 :  23.  Li  chapter  7,  Luke  again  records  an  instance  of 
Christ  forgiving  sin ;  and  upon  those  present  saying,  ^^  Who  is 
that  who  forgiveth  sius  also)"  Christ,  so  far  from  avoiding  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  act  of  divine  power,  and  cor- 
recting their  conclusion  if  wrong,  again  reaffirms  it,  verses  48, 
49,  60.  Li  chapter  20,  Luke  records,  as  Matthew  had  done, 
that  Christ  applied  to  himself  the  passage  in  the  110th  Psalm, 
in  which  it  is  said,  "  Jehovah  said  to  my  Adona,  sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand."  I  here  remark  again,  that  the  Jews  never 
applied  the  word  Adonai,  one  of  their  names  for  God,  to  any 
created  heing.  Li  the  last  chapter,  Luke  gives  an  account  of 
our  Lord's  ascension.  Li  the  Slst  verse  he  says,  "And  it 
came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  was  carried  up  into  heaven."  .  In  verse  62,  ^^And  they 
worshipped  himP  Here  Luke  affirms  that  the  disciples 
worshipped  the  ascending  Saviour,  and  never  in  this  or  any  of 
his  otJier  writings,  hints  his  disapproval  of  worshipping  Christ. 
So  far  from  it,  he  records  the  stoning  to  death  of  Stephen  by 
the  Jews,  and  says,  "And  he  (Stephen)  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory 
of  God  and  Jesus  standing  cm  the  right  hand  of  God  and  said, 
Behold  I  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
callbg  upon  God  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 
What  could  Luke  think,  but  that  He  to  whom  the  dying 
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martyr  prayed  to  receive  his  immortal  spirit  was  God? — ^for  let 
it  be  remembered  that  Stephen  had  first  said  he  saw  ^^  the 
glory  of  God  and  Jesus  standing  on  his  right  hand,"  and  yet, 
at  l^at  awful  moment  of  death  (Luke  says)  Stephen  called 
upon  God  and  said,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  It  was 
the  same  as  to  call  on  God.  According  to  Luke,  Stephen  saw 
Godytin^  yet  called  on  Jesus  to  do  what  none  but  God  can  do, 
"to  receive  his  spirit."  Who  can  doubt  what  Luke  thought 
of  Jesus?  The  reader  of  this  passage  must  recollect  that  the 
word  "  God  "  in  the  verse  is  not  in  the  original.  It  is  printed 
properly  in  italics.  Literally  it  is,  calling  on  and  sayvng  Lord 
(Kurios)  Jesus.  The  prayer  of  the  dying  martyr  is  addressed 
i/mmediatdy  and  only  to  Jesus  t 

"We  come  now  to  John's  gospel.  Unitarians  admit  that 
John  has  left  some  passages  which  may  be  miswnderstood 
to  teach  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  The  gospel  of  John  has 
alwa^  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  them ;  and  at  every  period 
of  the  existence  of  that  sect,  every  art  of  criticism,  perverse 
constructions,  unauthorized  emendations,  and  the  most  absurd 
translations,  have  been  resorted  to  without  the  least  effect 
This  is  proved  by  their  own  attempts  to  evade  the  inntuner- 
able  obstacles  to  their  translations  of  John's  gospeL  Let  it 
here  be  remembered  that  the  first  verse  of  John's  gospel,  and 
the  whole  fifteenth  chapter,  are  admitted  by  them  to  be 
authentic  and  entire  as  they  now  stand.  Griesbach,  whom  the 
Unitarians  follow,  Micliaehs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every  investigator 
of  manuscripts  and  versions,  all  declare  this  portion  of  Scripture 
to  be  in  them  aU  as  they  are  now  in  our  versions  and  texts.  The 
effort  is,  however,  to  evade  the  first  verses  of  John  by  a  trans- 
lation so  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  to  mortify  many  of  the  sect, 
and  to  satisfy  none  of  them.  Gibbon,  and  after  him  Unitari- 
ans generally,  have  endeavored  to  weaken  the  testimony  of 
John,  by  asserting  that  he  got  the  word  Logos  (which  he 
makes  so  much  use  of)  from  Plato  and  his  followers ;  and  that 
the  first  Christian  writers  who  started  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity,  got  that  doctrine  also  from  the  same  source.  These 
assertions  display  the  grossest  ignorance  or  partiality  in  men 
pretending  to  know  what  they  are  writing  about.  It  is  a 
simple  felsehood.    The  Jewish  prophets  and  commentators, 
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Jong  before  the  Jews  had  heard  of  a  Greek  word  or  a  Greek 
philosopher,  had  used  the  word  in  their  language  which 
b  the  exact  counterpart  and  equivalent  of  Logos,  and  had 
Implied  it  to  their  looked-for  Messiah.  They  had  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  fjrom  tlteir  own  sacred  writers  long 
before  their  knowledge  of  Greece,  or  any  of  its  mythologists 
or  philosophers.  The  falsehood  and  ignorance  of  this  asser- 
tion,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  was  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Church  by  converts  from  the  followers  of  Plato 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  are  demonstrated  by  the  great  and 
learned  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  unanswerable  and  unanswered 
•letters  to  Dr.  Priestly.  The  same  writer  has  shown  the  false- 
ness of  the  assertion,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  the  same  with  Plato's.  On  the  use  of  the  word  Logos  by 
iiixn,  the  learned  Eichard  Watson  of  England  has  said,  '^  The 
use  of  this  term  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Apostle  John.  He 
lived  the  longest  and  wrote  the  last ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
q)ringing  up  of  those  heresies  which  afterwards  inundated  the 
Church  of  Christ  There  was,  doubtless,  a  reason  for  the 
tpplication  of  this  term  to  our  Lord,  not  only  for  its  propriety, 
but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  likely  titiat  as 
the  followers  of  Plato  had  used  the  tenn  to  characterize  that 
inferior  and  created  being,  who  in  his  system,  created  the 
visible  world,  the  word  had  been  assimied  by  some  of  the 
early  heretics  to  express  an  inferior  conception  of  our  Lord's 
nature.  The  Apostle  therefore  seizes  it  from  the  enemy,  fixes 
its  sense  as  it  is  xcsed  hj  the  prophets  and  early  Jewish  cmn- 
fnent<Uors  when  applied  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  as 
the  expected  Messiah ;  and  attaches  to  it  for  ever  the  idea  of 
positive  divinity.^^  Any  intelligent  and  observant  reader  may 
see  that  while  the  other  Evangelists  were  selected  mainly  to 
record  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
was  selected  principally  to  state  and  record  his  doctrines.  The 
gospel  of  John,  therefore,  opens  with  a  doctrine,  and  that 
doctrine  is  the  essential  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ!  The  very  first  verse  is  this,  "  Li  the  beginning 
was  the  "Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
VHM^  God.^^  This  verse  is  clear.  Its  authenticity,  its  un- 
doubted  and  undenied  integrity  in  the  original  as  it  now 
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stands,  is  impregnable.  "Every  manuscript  version  and  qnota- 
tion,  from  its  first  announcement  to  the  world,  gives  it  exactly 
as  it  now  stands,  as  to  words  and  punctuation,  and  it  is  quoted 
by  every  ancient  writer  on  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  as  a  state- 
ment of  his  inherent  divinity.  This  verse  stands^  like  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Oheops,  towering  above  all  others,  while 
3iey  surround  it,  equally  solid  and  equally  indestructible. 
The  14th  verse  reads,  "The  Word  waa  made  flesh,"  etc. 
The  "Word,  who  was  declared  to  be  Chd^  is  here  declared  "  to 
he  made  fieeh  and  to  have  dwelt  amongst  us,^  If  the  authen- 
ticity and  inspiration  of  John's  gospel  be  admitted,  then  no 
language  can  be  made  to  reveal  a  fact  or  doctrine  to  man,  if 
those  verses  do  not  declare  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ!  The 
only  mode  to  which  Unitarians  have  resorted  to  evade  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  first  chapter  of  John,  is  by  a  trans- 
lation by  which  the  word  "  Logos  "  is  rendered  "  Wisdom.** 
Now,  let  any  one  read  the  verses  in  this  chapter,  putting 
"  Wisdom  "  for  "  the  Word ;"  then  John  declares  that  Wisdom 
was  Qody  thus  making  an  attribute  of  God  God  himself;  and 
verse  14  would  declare  that  an  attribute  became  fleshy  etc. 
If  this  be  so,  then  Unitarians  of  all  grades  believe  a  mystery 
greater  than  that  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  orthe  Trimtyqfthe 
Chdhead^  for  they  believe  that  an  attribute  of  God  can  be 
God  himself,  and  can  be  and  really  was  made  flesh!  ! 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  chapter  of  John,  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  Christ's  meeting  with  Nathaniel  Jesus  declares  "  tiiat 
before  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree."  Here  is  an  instance  of  vbiquity  in  Jesus,  an  attri- 
bute undeniably  possessed  inherently  by  Deity  alone,  which, 
even  if  it  were  capable  of  being  delegated,  would  make  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  delegated  Ood.  In  John  chapter  10, 
verse  30,  Jesus  says,  "landmyFatherar^on^."  The  Unitarians 
endeavor  to  evade  this  direct  and  plain  declaration,  by  quoting 
the  passage  in  which  Christ  prays  that  his  disciples  might  be 
one  in  him, "  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us."  Now,  it  can  readily  be  perceived  by 
the  connection  in  which  Christ  uses  such  expressions  with 
respect  to  his  disciples,  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  moral  same- 
ness, that  is,  that  they  might  be  holy  as  God  is  holy.    But 
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while  Gbristsays  in  the  Terse  we  are  considering,  ^^Thai  land 
Ae  Father  are  (m^^  the  language  in  the  originaL  expresses  not 
moral  sameness,  but  an  identity  of  nature  and  attributes.  In 
tba  14th  chapter  of  John,  7th  yensOy  Jesos  saith :  ^^  If  ye  had 
known  me,  ye  shonld  hare  known  my  Father  also;  and 
from. henceforth  ye  know  him  aoid  hofoe  seen  himJ^  Ilere  our 
Lord  emphatically  declares,  that  he  who  hath  seen  him,  hath 
seen  tis  Father;  that  the  Father  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
die  Father.  Can  any  thing  be  more  explicit?  Let  it  be 
recollected  that  he  had  previously  made  die  declaration  to 
these  same  disciples,  ^^  I  and  my  Father  are  one.''  I  end  the 
examination  of  John  with  an  unhesitating  claim  to  an  absolute 
demonstration,  that' John  believed,  and  directly  and  fully  de- 
clared, the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 

la  order  to  bring  together  in  direct  contact  with  these  pas- 
siges  in  John,  (in  which  our  Lord  claims  identity  of  nature 
vith  God  the  Father,)  I  will  quote  here,  though  out  of  order, 
the  declaration  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul,  to 
vlumi  were  revealed  directly  by  the  risen  Saviour,  all  the  facts 
ad  doctrines  of  his  religion.  Says  Paul,  in  Colossians,  chapter 
2,  verse  9, "  For  in  him  dwelleth  aU  the  fulness  of  the  godhead 
hdily.^^  Phil.  2  :  6 :  "He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  bo  equal- 
mth  God.^^  I  know  how  the  Unitarians  endeavor  to  get  over 
this  explicit  declaration.  They  say  that  the  word  "  arpagmon, 
here  translated  robbery  means"  something  "  eagerly  to  be  de- 
sired," and  thus  it  is  meant  to  say,  tliat  it  was  a  thing  not 
eagerly  to  be  desired,  to  bo  equal  with  God.  It  Ls  needless  to 
remark  that  such  a  meaning  is  not  unsuited  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  and  would,  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  passage 
give  a  sense  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ's 
divinity.  The  sense  would  even  on  the  Unitarian  rendering, 
amount  to  this,  that  though  Christ  was  before  in  the  form  of 
God,  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  God — for  God  has  no  personal 
finm — ^he  thought  it  not  robbery,  (or  thought  it  not  eagerly  to 
be  desired  to  be  equal  with  Grod,)  that  is,  did  not  eagerly  de- 
sire or  covet  to  be  equal  with  Grod ;  for  he  had  been  so  from 
eternity ;  he  did  not  eagerly  claim  his  equality  with  God ;  this 
he  had  declared  on  several  occasions ;  and  his  divino  charac- 
ter he  frequently  assumed  with  the  calm  ease  and  sublimity  of 
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an  eternal  habitude.  But  the  translation  as  it  is,  is  as  good 
and  literal  as  the  proposed  one,  for  the  verb  arpadzo,  &om 
which  the  word  arpagmon  comes,  means  to  roby  seize  violentlj, 
as  well  as  eagerly  to  desire,  the  latter  being  only  a  secondary 
meaning  resulting  £rom  the  first  In  either  case,  the  passage 
is  an  indisputable  declaration  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord. 

"We  are  done  with  John's  gospel.    K  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  is  not  unequivocally  declared  by  this  Apostle,  human  lan- 
guage can  not  do  it.    We  will  pass  over  a  number  of  emphatic 
texts  in  the  Acts,  and  such  as  those  in  Ephesians,  Oolossians, 
Philipians,  in  which  the  creaUon  cmd  upholding  qf  dU  things 
are  directly  and  fully  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and  will  select  a  few 
from  the  Epistles  for  more  particular  examination.    We  select 
as  the  first,  the  famous  verse  in  ninth  Komans,  which  is  as 
explicit  as  the  first  verse  of  John's  gospel.    The  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  religious  advantages  of  the  Jews  over  other  na- 
tions. In  the  9th  chapter,  5th  verse,  he  thus  writes :  "  Whose  are 
the  fathers  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came, 
who  is  overall  God  Ueesed for  ever.  Amen."  Language  can  not 
be  more  explicit.    But  Unitarians  endeavor  to  avoid  the  force, 
of  this  plain  declaration,  by  several  artifices.    Before  I  show 
their  utter  futility,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  remarkable 
text  is  found  in  every  hnovnb  mamisoriptj  in  every  version  eay 
tanty  cmd  in  every  Ihtherj  who  had  occasion  to  quote  the 
passage,  all  agreeing  in  the  Greek  text  as  now  standing.    Ku- 
merous  quotations  of  it  are  made  by  ancient  Christian  writers, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  proving  the  divinity  of  Christ.    Every 
learned  collector  of  texts  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  even  those  who  are  of  the  greatest 
authority  with    Unitarians  —  KosenmiQler,  Storr,    Erasmus, 
Michaelis,  Griesbach,  Grotius,  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
(though  presumed  to  be  an  Arian) — all  pronounce  the  verse 
as  it  now  stands^  in  words  and  punctuation,  to  be  exactly  as  it 
stood  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations. 
Even  Socinus  himself  admits  the  text  in  words  and  distribution 
to  be  identical  with  the  present,  and  rejects  as  altogether  unten- 
able, on  the  principles  of  Greek  grammar,  the  alterations  pro- 
posed by  his  followers  in  the  words  and  punctuation.  He  admits 
that  the  verse  unequivocally  declares  Christ  to  be  "  God  over 
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aDf  bnt  takes  it  in  a  figurative  sense — ^a  sense  wliicli  Belsham, 
fle  Unitarian  chief  in  England,  ridicnles  as  absurd,    Belsham 
and  modem  Unitarians  try  to  get  over  the  irresistible  force  of 
AiB  passage  by  contending  for  a  different  punctuation.    They 
ebim  Orotius  and  Locke  as  ^ving  a  different  punctuation 
fiom  the  present    But  these  great  men,  while  they  punctuate 
tie  verse  differently  from  us,  still  leave  the  declaration  of 
Christ's  divinity  unimpaired.    The  construction  and  punctua- 
tion most  preferred  by  Unitarians  is,  "  Of  whom  were  the 
fiithen,  of  whom  was  Christ  according  to  the  flesh.    Gk)d, 
wlio  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  evermore.    Amen.''    Or  thus : 
"  Of  whom  were  the  fathers,  of  whom  was  Christ  according  to 
the  flesh,  who  is  over  all.    God  be  blessed  for  evermore. 
Amen."    Of  these  constructions  and  punctuations  of  the  verse, 
Wakefield,  who  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  Greek  scholar  among 
tibe  Unitarians  in  their  best  days,  says:  ^^ Both  these  construc- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  so  awkward,  so  abrupt,  so  incoherent, 
tbat  it  must  be  confessed  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  relish 
tiion  in  the  least  degree."    BosenmUller  also — ^the  Unitarians 
are  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  respectable  commentator — 
says:  "That  interpretation  by  which  the  words  blessed  for 
evermore  are  referred  to  the  Father,  is  consistent  neither  with 
the  context  nor  the  rules  of  grammar."    And  even  Socinus 
himself  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  word  tvXoyrj^roq  is  inconsist- 
ent with  that  punctuation  which  the  Unitarian  rendering  re- 
qoires.    Locke  places  a  full  stop  after  the  words  "  over  all," 
that  is,  Christ  came  who  is  over  all.    Nevertheless  Locke 
never  hesitates  to  urge  this  verse  thus  punctuated  as  a  decisive 
assertion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.    As  to  the  belief  of  Grotius, 
whom  the  Unitarians  frequently  claim,  I  will  add  here,  the 
conclusion  of  his  essay  on  the  satisfaction  "  of  Christ,"  written 
in  reply  to  Socinus,  who  denied  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord :  "  Sed  profecto  minime  rairum  est,  si  qui  Christo  glori- 
JDu  naturalem,  hoc  est  veri  nominis  deitatem,  sustulemnt,  iidem 
et  ofllcia  ipsius  imminuant,  et  beneficia  ipsius  pnecipua  recu- 
sant agnoscere.    Tibi,  domine  Jesu,  ut  vero  deo^  ut  vero  redem- 
tori,  ut  vero  sacerdoti,  ut  vera  pro  peccatis  victima,  cum  Patre 
et  Spirito  una  tecum  Deo  sit  honos  et  gloria."    There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  rational  rejection  of  the  verse  which  emphati- 
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cally  calls  Christ  "God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever."  In  Ist  Corin? 
thians,  lOth  cliapter,  verse  9,  it  is  thus  written :  "  !N'either  let  us 
tempt  Christ,  as  some  tempted  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents." 
The  Greek  of  this  verse  is  precisely  as  we  have  it,  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  according  to  Griesbach,  whose  tact 
the  Unitarians  consider  the  best,  and  to  which  they  resort 
with  great  triumph,  whenever  he  doubts  the  correctness  of  any 
text  which  they  can  not  pervert.  Erasmus,  too,  whom  the 
Unitarians  hold  in  great  esteem,  admits  wifliout  dispute,  the 
text  as  we  now  have  it,  to  be  genuine.  This  being  so,  than 
the  Unitarian  doctrine  \Aaiaah  end;  for,  in  the  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Israelites  by 
the  serpents  is  given,  it  is  said :  "  The  Lord — (Hebrew,  Jehovah) 
— sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people; 
and  much  people  of  Israel  died.''  (Kum.  21 :  6.)  Our  Lord^ 
divinity  is  here  at  once  established ;  for  if  Christ  was  the  being 
who  was  tempted  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  then  he 
nnavoidaily  becomes  the  Jehovah  qf  the  Old  Teetam^fU,  J^l 
1st  Timothy,  chapter  3, 16th  verse,  it  is  written :  "  Without 
controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  num^ 
ifested  m  the  flesh^^  etc.  The  only  way  of  evading  the  vene 
is  this :  that  several  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  Fathers  havei 
instead  of  Theos,  God,  the  words  6^  and  6,  which  would  be 
thus  translated,  whioh  was  manifested,  etc. ;  and  referring  the 
word  bg  to  the  mystery  of  godliness.  But  the  Greek  word 
fivimijpLov  in  the  previous  part  of  the  text  is  neuter j  and  the 
pronoun  6g  is  masGidme.  K  <J  be  the  word,  it  may  refer  to 
fivoT^iov^  for  it  is  neuter ;  and  then  it  would  be,  that  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  was  made  fljssh.  Suppose  it  to  be  so,  still 
who  or  what  was  the  mystery  which  ^^was  made  flesh^^^  was 
^^  justified  in  the  spirity  seen  of  amgdSy  preached  unto  the  Get^ 
tiUsy  believed  on  iih  the  worlds  recevved  vp  into  gloryj^  but 
Christ?  Of  whom  else  could  it  be  said  that  God  was  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh !  But  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts 
and  versions  contain  the  word  ,  GK>d ;  and  hence  this  verae 
will  stand  for  ever  an  immutable  declaration  of  Christie 
divinity! 

In  Hebrews,  1st  chapter,  8th  verse,  will  be  found  this  text^ 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  right- 
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eonsDesB  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."  This  is  an  address 
of  God  the  Father  to  the  Son,  as  St.  Paul  expressly  declares 
in  the  first  part  of  the  same  verse.  Unitarians  of  no  sect  nor 
fine  have  ever  alleged  that  the  Greek  of  this  verse  is  not 
ocutlT,  in  every  particnlar,  as  we  now  have  it.  But  they 
attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  it  by  translating  it  thns :  ^  God 
v  thy  throne,"  thns  making  the  absurdity  of  God's  being  the 
diTone  of  his  Son.  Besides  that  this  translation  is  absurd  on 
the  fiw»  of  it,  it  violates  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Greek  Grammar.  It  is  this,  that  where  there  are  two  nomina- 
fivcs  in  a  sentence,  that  one  which  signifies  the  subject  of  it 
fan  iJie  article  attached,  the  article  not  being  attached  to  that 
which  is  predicated  of  it  or  is  declared  respecting  it.  Or,  in 
odter  words,  that  nominative  in  a  sentence  which  has  the  arti- 
cle attached  is  always  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  in  con 
ftraing,  it  must  be  made  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  Now,  in 
flie  Greek,  it  is  thus :  'O  dpovo^  tfov,  et^  rov  au/yva  rov  cudjvo^. 
V  the  translation  of  the  Unitarians  were  the  true  one,  there 
would  not  and  could  not  be  aiM/  article  before  Bfiovo^ ;  the  sen- 
tence instead  of  being  *0  6^vof ,  must  have  been  Bpovog,  with- 
out the  article.  The  Unitarian  translation  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  Greek  rule,  and  consequently  being  a  violation  of  gram- 
mar is  a  perversion  of  sense.  This  verse  declares  unequivo- 
cally that  God  the  Father  addressed  the  Son  as  God,  St.  Paul 
quotes  the  v^rse  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
quote  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew.  Omitting  all  the  texts  so 
^ken  alleged,  in  which  every  attribute  of  Deity  is  directly 
ascribed  to  Clirist,  I  will  close  by  bringing  forward  the  20tii 
▼etse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  chapter  5.  The  last  part  of 
tfiis  verse :  "  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life ;"  it  is  thus 
in  the  Greek  :  'Oirrof  eariv  6  aXrfiivo^  9co^,  Kai  tJ  ^a>^  a^cjovto^. 
The  relative  pronoun  here  used,  bvro^,  is  the  emphatic  relative 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  wherever  the  word  signifying  the 
subject  may  stand.  In  the  Greek  it  has  the  force  of  this  very 
per9an  or  thing.  Now,  it  is  undenied  and  nndeniaUe,  that  the 
"Son  of  God"  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  for  the  words  are 
repeated  "  even  in  hie  Son^^  and  to  make  it  absolutely  certain 
who  is  the  Son  thus  being  the  sole  subject  of  the  sentence,  the 
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words  in  "  his  Soriy  Jesite  OhrUAy^  are  immediately  added  in 
the  strongest  Greek  relative,  "  this,"  or  as  it  is  in  the  Greek, 
"  this  very  person  is  the  true  Ood  and  eternal  life." 

I  will  close  this  dissertation,  with  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  the  Gre^  article,  which,  to  a  Greek  scholar — ^it  is  a  boast 
of  the  Unitarian  writers  that  they  are  the  learned,  rational 
Ghristians — ^is  absolutely  unanswerable.  It  had  been  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  Chrysostom,  and  other  native  Greek  wrheis  of 
ancient  times,  and  an  elaborate  work  has  been  written  on  it 
by  Bishop  Middleton,  to  which  have  been  added  many  oilier 
treatises  by  eminent  Greek  scholars.  It  is  a  fixed  and  esaen* 
tial  rule  of  the  Greek  language.  Its  application  to  numerous 
texts  of  the  New  Testament  can  not  be  evaded. 

This  invaluable  rule  is  this :  whenever  one  and  the  e<mne 
person  is  meant,  and  there  are  two  nouns,  pronouns,  or.  adjec- 
tives, used  as  appellatives,  and  they  are  connected  by  the  copu- 
lative KOI,  the  0Hide  is  used  before  the^^^  noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective,  only.  K  two  different  persons  are  meant,  the  arti- 
cle is  omitted  before  the  nouns,  pronouns,  or  adjectives,  or  used 
h^ore  hoth.  This  rule  is  observed  wniA)ersdUy  by  all  Greek 
ivriters,  sacred  or  profiane,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Now,  it  can  be  shown  by  the  force  of  this  rule  ap- 
plied to  numerous  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ 
is  directly  called  "  Our  God  and  Lord ;"  in  another  passage, 
"  Our  great  Ood  and  Saviour ;"  and  in  another,  the  "  Only 
Buler,  God  and  Lord,  Jesus  Oluist." 

Let  us  see  illustrations  of  this  rule  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  2d  Thessalonians,  1st  chapter,  verse  12,  we  have  the  following : 
"  According  to  the  grace  of  our  Gk)d  and  Lord,  Jesus  OhrisL*' 
Here  the  article  is  used  before  the  word  God,  liie  first  appellsr 
tive,  and  not  before  the  second  word  Lord,  namely,  rov  Bgov 
i^fujv,  KOI  Kvpcov  Ifjaov  Xpiarov,  Here,  then,  we  have  the  two 
epithets  or  appellatives  God  and  Lord,  directly  and  unequivo- 
cally applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  Again,  in  Ist  Timothy,  chapter 
5,  verse  21,  we  have  the  same  words  joined  by  tccu,  and  the 
article  before  the  first  appellative,  and  not  before  the  second. 
The  literal  translation  is,  "  I  bear  witness  before  the  God  and 
Lord  of  us,  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.,  etc.  Here  the  article  is  used 
before  God,  and  not  before  the  second  word  Lord.    Here, 
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then,  are  two  ingtenoee  in  whieh  Jesos  Christ  is  nndeniablj 
cdledGod. 

I  win  now  give  an  instance  where  Christ,  by  force  of  the 
flBne  role,  is  called  the  grtat  God  and  SaviooTi  Jesos  Chri&t 
lEtoa,  2d  chapter,  '<  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious 
iqppearing  of  the  great  God  and  Sayionr,  Jesus  Christ '*  Now, 
cren  in  English,  no  one  can  deny  that,  by  the  necessary  force 
of  language,  the  epithets  God  and  Lord,  in  the  first  two  in- 
fitmnccH,  are  applied  to  Christ,  and  by  the  same  force  the  phrase 
•*  Great  God  and  Saviour,"  is  as  directly  applied  also  to  him. 
Rom  the  original  there  is  no  possible  escape  but  denying  the 
iD8|Hration  of  St.  PauL  He  who  denies  that  is  out  of  the  pale 
of  Christian  disputation.  In  3d  Peter,  verse  1,  we  have  the 
same  form  in  Greek :  roi;  Geov  tji^v  km  acjrijpo^  Ii^aov  Xpunatf, 
tbe  article  before  the  first  appellative  Oeov,  and  not  before  the 
second  oGmipo^ ;  one  and  the  same  person  is,  therefore,  spoken 
o^  namely,  Jesus  Christ  In  Jude,  4th  verse,  by  the  same 
nde,  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  only  Euler,  God  and  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ  The  words  in  our  version  are  Lord  Gk>d,  whereas 
in  the  Greek  the  word  here  translated  Lord  is  dcenrfnyv,  which 
signifies  a  despot  or  absolute  ruler,  and  this  portion  of  the 
verse  should  be  thus:  "Denying  the  only  Ruler,  Grod  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ''  {rov  detrr&rriv  Qeov  kcu  nvpiov  lfiaowXpi<nov,) 
The  article  used  before  Setrwrtiv,  and  not  before  Kvptov. 

I  shall  give  only  one  instance  of  the  second  branch  of  tho 
rule,  which  is,  that  where  there  are  two  appellatives  united  by 
KOI,  and  the  article  is  used  before  hoihj  then  two  different  per- 
sons are  meant  In  Matthew,  chapter  2S,  19th  verse,  we  have 
these  words:  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  rov  Harpoq,  km 
rov  Tiov,  KOI  Tov  Aytov  Uvevfiarog ;  that  is,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Iloly  Ghost ;  and  thus  this 
passage,  inevitably  by  the  Greek  rule,  proves  three  different 
persons  to  he  meant 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  rule :  Wliere  tlie  appellatives 
show  on  the  very  face  of  them  that  different  persons  are  meant 
the  article  is  often  used  before  the  first,  and  omitted  before  the 
second,  as  in  the  case  of  proper  names.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  difierent  persons  are  meant,  as  when  a  Greek 
writer  speaks  of  Peter  and  James,  he  would  say :  "  'O  Uerpoc 
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tuti  Idtcadog ;"  here  it  is  plain  that  two  cli£Ear6iit  perBons  are 
meant,  and  using  the  article  before  one  name  only  could  not 
lead  the  readcDr  to  understand  that  Peter  and  James  were  the 
same  person.  Bnt  suppose  he  used  the  words  fiaatkevf  mai 
iryepu^^  "  King  and  leader,^  whether  the  words  applied  to  4md 
or  two  p^Bons  would  depend  on  the  nse  of  the  article.  If 
used  before  the  firgt  ohh/,  and  not  before  the  second^  then  ^^tbe 
king  and  leader"  would  describe  one  and  the  same  personu 
JIfnaed  "before  both^  or  be  omitted  btfore  both^  then  two  ^^ermt 
persons  would  be  meant  All  Greek  authoors,  and  ererf  writer 
of  the  !N'ew  Testament  follow  these  mles^  and  thud,  bj  absoliile 
demonstration,  Jesus  Christ  is  called  "<5k)D  asd  Satioub,* 
"the  GEEAT  God,"  "the  Mighty  Euleb,  €kn)  akd  Loant*? 
Wbat  more  need  be  said  ?  * 


Abf.  IV.— the  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  MLSSIOK 
AT  CAPE  PALMAS,  W.  A. 

1.  History  of  the  Africam  Mission  cf  the  Protestant  M^iaeo- 
pal  Vhv/rch  in,  the  United  StcsteSj  wUk  Memoirs  ^  JM- 
ceased  Missionaries^  a^  Notices  of  Nati/ce  Customs.  St 
Mrs.E.F.HENiNG.  New-Tork:  Stanford  &  Swords.  1850. 

8,  The  Spirit  of  Missions.    From  1835  to  1854- 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  fourth  and  fifHi 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  its  course  suddenly  changes 
from  a  south-easterly  to  an  easterly  direction,  and  forming  the 
dividing  point  between  the  windward  and  leeward  coasts,  is 
Cape  Palmas,  a  bold  promontory,  one  Imndred  feet  high,  and 
projecting  a  hundred  rods  into  the  sea.    Some  miles  to  the 

^  Sinco  the  aboTe  was  written,  the  Mxtbor  has  asoertaioed  *^tb&t  the  learaad 
Wordsworth  had  examined  Mvenly  Greek  aotbors  and  «£x^  Latin,  all  of  whom 
referred  to  the  texts  above-mentioned  as  illnstrating  the  force  of  the  role  of  th* 
Greek  article,  and  to  others  similarly  constructed,  as  irresistible  proofs  of  the  diTi<* 
nitj  of  Christ.  These  writers  all  wrote  while  the  Qreek  was  a  living  langoageJ' 
{Sot  Cfattasen  on  ^^Inspir,  Scrip,") 
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left  and  north,  and  visible  &r  out  at  sea,  is  a  noble  grove  of 
fim-Ieaf  palms,  spreading  their  graceM  tops  eighty  or  one  han- 
dled &et  above  the  plain,  and  stretching  four  or  five  miles 
akmg  the  coast  From  these  the  Cape  derives  its  name.  The 
eztremily  of  the  Cape  is  crowned  with  a  light-house,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  \>j  Hoffinan  Biver.  ^^The  fine 
headland,  the  scattering  houses  upon  its  summit,  the  rockj 
idet  on  the  one  side,  (the  rights)  and  on  the  other,  across  the 
river,  the  wide  extent  of  country,  part  forest  and  part  prairie, 
present,  from  the  anchorage,  a  beautiful  appearance.  Back  of 
ihe  Cape  are  seen  houses  of  the  colonists,  and  the  conical 
peaks  of  native  huts,  which,  from  the  sea,  appear  to  be  con- 
fbsedly  intermingled.  In  the  distance,  shooting  up  from  the 
phun,  or  overtopping  the  woodland,  are  many  detached  hills; 
one  of  them  to  the  north  (Mount  Vaughan)  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  buildings  of  an  Episcopal  Mission.''  {LieaL 
Ifneh.)  Here,  in  18M,  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society 
establidied  the  colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberia.  And  here, 
in  the  year  following,  the  Epispocal  Church  began  a  mission 
to  the  benighted  children  of  Africa — ^a  lot  of  ten  acres  having 
been  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Maryland  Society.  The 
ground  was  selected  by  Mr.  James  M.  Thompson,  a  colored 
Episcopalian,  previously  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Agent  at 
Oape  Falmas,  and  then  engaged,  with  his  wife,  to  be  our  first 
missionary  teacher  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  described  as 
situate  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Harper,  which  crowns 
the  Gape,  on  the  main  government-road  leading  to  the  Cavalla 
Eiver,  "  the  entire  of  the  plat  being  elevated  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surrounding  grass-meadows,  on  which  are 
located  the  farm-lands  of  the  colonists ;  a  branch  of  Hoffinan's 
Biver  winding  around  its  base,  and  the  summit  commanding  a 
most  delightful  and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tiT."  Though  all  Liberia  was  open  to  the  Mission^  and  the 
offer  of  a  ten-acre  lot  had  been  first  made  by  the  American 
CSolonization  Society,  yet  preference  was  given  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas  on  account  of  its  superior  healthiness,  the  cheaper  price 
of  provisions,  the  more  immediate  and  friendly  access  to  the 
natives,  and  the  personal  acquaintance  and  influence  akeady 
acquired  there  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  Colonial  Secretary.    Sub- 
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sequent  experience  and  exploration  of  the  snrrotinding  cottn* 
try,  have  justified  the  selection,  and  proved  it  to  be  the  best 
point  on  the  coast  for  a  mission  designed  to  radiate  into  liie 
interior.  Uere,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1836,  Mr.  Thompson 
began  the  operations  of  the  Mission,  himself  residing  during 
the  week  at  Mount  Vaughan,  with  his  little  school  of  five  boys, 
to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  grounds  and  erection  of 
a  building,  while  his  wife  with  two  girls  remained  at  Haip^. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Africa  as  only  an  arid 
waste  of  sand  would  be  indeed  surprised  could  they,  on  some 
£ur  morning,  be  transported  to  the  scene  of  our  missions. 
What  would  they  say  to  accompanying  Dr.  Hall  in  a  walk  by 
tihe  "  Bush-path,"  from  Half-Oavalla  to  Oavalla  Kiver  ?  «  The 
surfece  is  gently  undulating,  and  covered  with  a  quick  growtii 
of  small  wood,  the  whole  having  been  cleared  for  rice  and 
cassada ;  and  we  passed  many  fields  of  these  vegetables,  which 
are  the  main  articles  of  food  in  this  country.  To  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  nature,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
a  stroll  along  the  borders  of  these  beautifrd  fields,  winding 
occasionally  among  almost  impervious  clusters  of  young  palm* 
trees,  whose  spreading  branches  excluded  every  ray  of  the 
scorching  sun ;  then  opening  suddenly  upon  an  immense  rice- 
field,  of  the  most  delicate  pea-green,  skirted  by  the  beautiful 
broad-leafed  plantain  and  banana,  literally  groaning  under 
the  immense  masses  of  their  golden  fruit."  If  after  even  such 
a  walk  under  a  tropical  sun,  they  feel  fatigued,  let  us  turn 
down  towards  the  coast,  and  rest  awhile  with  Bishop  Payne  in 
his  "Cavalla  home."  "Thirty  cocoa-nut  trees  spread  forth 
their  graceful  branches  to  shelter  it  from  the  beams  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun;  a  garden  with  lovely  fiowers,  such  as  GJod  delights  to 
scatter  over  his  fair  creation,  and  numerous  firuit-trees,  with 
beauteous  birds  *  singing  among  the  branches;'  refreshing 
breezes  coming  almost  the  whole  day  over  the  deep  broad  sea, 
not  three  hundred  yards  distant ;  a  climate  as  pleasant  (the 
mere  temperature  considered)  as  any  on  earth;- a  Christian 
congregation  formed  out  of  heathenism,  and  a  substantial 
church-building  commenced ;  schools,  containing  seventy  pu- 
pils, in  successful  operation ;  and  cheerful  hearts  and  willing 
hands  to  work  in  the  Lord's  harvest ; — these  are  some  of  the 
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ittnM^tioDs  of  our  African  Antiocb."  Here,  if  anywhere,  may 
we  say,  ^^  And  only  man  is  yile."  And  man  here  is  vile  enough. 
But  the  Inxnriance  of  natore  is  astonishing.  All  the  tropical 
frnitSy  and  of  the  best  quality,  abound.  Sice,  even  by  the  rude 
husbandry  of  the  natires,  is  produced  in  great  quantities.  As 
to  eassada,  its  sticks  are  simply  thrown  upon  ground  cleared  of 
the  straw  of  a  previous  rice-crop.  They  take  root  of  them- 
aeLvee,  and  in  four  months  produce  a  fine  crop  of  whcdesome 
y^etables,  which  are  dug  as  wanted,  and  will  keep  in  good 
order  in  the  earth  where  they  grow,  for  months.  Most  of  the 
American  vegetables  grow  luxuriantly,  and  require  but  little 
labor.  Some  of  them  are  much  improved.  Lima  beans,  for 
inatance,  become  perennial,  the  stalks  growing  to  the  size  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  yielding  for  years.  Some  idea 
tf  the  prolificness  of  the  soil  may  be  derived  from  the  native 
finestB ;  so  dense  are  these  that  the  principal  road  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  interior  is  ^^  only  aix  or  eight  inches  wide,  and 
10  crooked  as  to  be  difficult  and  dangerous  for  a  person  in  a 
hammock,  being  calculated  for  a  single  person  walking.  The 
trees  and  vines  rise  like  a  wall  upon  the  sides  of  the  path." 
A  tree  which  Dr.  Perkins  measured,  was  found  to  be  thirty- 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumference  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  "  There  were  many  of  this  size,  and  some  larger." 
"  One  singular  feature  of  African  forest  scenery,  is  the  im- 
mense vines  which  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees ;  the 
hodieSy  or  trunks,  of  these  vines  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's 
body.  These  vines  run  among  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the 
forest,  and  form,  in  places,  so  dense  a  shade,  as  almost  to 
exclude  the  light  at  noon-day." 

The  climate,  different  from  what  one  would  expect,  is  not 
excessively  hot.  The  heat  averages  about  80® — never  less 
than  70®,  nor  over  90®.  Wliat  makes  it  oppressive  is  its  con- 
tinuance. So  great  a  change  is  wrought  by  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion that,  when  the  thermometer  falls  to  70®,  one  suffers  from 
cold.  There  is  no  succession  of  seasons,  as  in  temperate 
climates ;  but  the  common  tropical  alternation  of  the  rainy  and 
dry  season,  or  the  "  rains"  and  the  "  dries ;"  the  former  not 
bdng  continuous  rain,  nor  the  latter  a  drought.  In  this 
respect  Cape  Palmas  is  more  favored  than  the  Liberian  coast; 
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tiiere  being  more  frequent  showers  during  the  diy  seasoil) 
and  an  interval  of  a  few  dry  days  in  the  rainy  season,  ^  tbd 
little  dries,"  for  the  maturing  and  gathering  of  the  rice  croip. 

The  natives  are  a  muscular^  well-made  race,  and  verf 
scantily  clad  —  their  ordinary  garment  being  only  a  oloA 
around  tlie  loins.  They  live  together  in  small  towns  or  vil- 
lages, usually  at  a  conaderable  distance  &om  their  fSarms.  Al^ 
their  agricultural  labors  are  confined  to  about  four  montihs  of 
the  year,  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  passed  mainly  in  idlei- 
ness,  varied  by  occasional  hunting  or  fishing.  At  the  latl^r, 
those  living  on  the  coast  are  great  adepts ;  and,  being  exoeUefit 
swimmers,  will  fish  for  hours,  without  canoes  or  floats  of  txsy 
kind,  far  out  at  sea.  They  swim  out  with  their  fishing  liMft 
around  their  head,  and,  as  they  catch  the  fish,  string  them  <A 
a  short  line  attached  to  their  necks.  They  have  a  superstition 
which  prevents  their  using  canoes  for  fishing,  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year.  Their  houses  ^are  of  the  simplest  stmo- 
ture.  Poles  or  stakes  are  planted  perpendicularly,  in  a  oireii*- 
lar  form,  inclosing  an  area  of  fix)m  twelve  to  fifteen  feelt  ik 
diameter.  Upon  these  are  £Eistened,  by  witlies,  other  poke, 
serving  as  rafters,  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  top.  Upon  theepe^ 
branches  of  the  palm-tree  are  closely  interwoven,  making  ia 
weather-proof  thatch  which  reaches  almost  to  the  groimd,  a&d 
forms  a  small  shelter,  or  verandah,  outside  the  hut '  The 
weather-boarding  is  of  thin  slats  placed  erect,  the  interstices 
being  plastered  with  cement.  The  ground-floor  has  been  pr^- 
viously  pounded  compactly,  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  the  cement  before  mentioned.  No  fire-place  or  chimney  is 
connected  with  the  building,  and  yet  a  fire  is  kept  up  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  floor  during  most  of  the  time,  day  and  night. 
No  other  place  than  the  door,  and  a  few  interstices  left  for  die 
purpose  imder  the  eaves,  allow  l3ie  smoke  to  escape.  The 
whole  hut,  internally,  and  every  thing  within,  is  literally 
blackened  by  the  smoke.  The  furniture  consists  simply  <rf 
two  or  three  chairs  of  rude  make,  and  two  or  three  trunks  or 
chests.  A  few  large  water-pots,  pitchers,  wooden  basins,  and 
iron  pots  make  up  their  kitchen-fdmiture.  They  have  no  beds 
or  bedding,  and  sleep  on  mats  of  their^own  manufacture.*' 
Polygamy  is  universal  among  them.    Wives  are  bought  <tf 
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their  parents^  often  bj  the  payment  of  the  betrothment-money, 
(about  $20,)  when  they  are  still  mere  children,  and  a  man's 
Te$lth  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  wives  he  possesses.    To 
part  with  these  extra  wives  is  nsnally  the  hardest  trial  to  the 
mind  of  a  native,  in  embracing  Christianity.    Their  govern* 
meat  is  in  form  monarchical,  but  in  reality  the  purest  of 
dfimocracies.    They  have  a  king,  or  ^  Bodi^"  selected  by  the 
"Kwi,"  or  spirits  of  the  dead,  through  the  agency  of  thd 
devil-doctors.    On  this  account  he  is  supposed  to  exercise  a 
mysterious  and  powerful  influence  over  the  country;  and  if 
war  breaks  out,  or  the  rice  crop  £uls,  or  sickness  prevails,  and 
people  die,  he  is  answerable  for  it.    They  have  also  a  ^^  soldier- 
ting,''  whose  business  it  is  to  lead  the  people  to  war,  keep  one 
of  the  public  "  gree-grees,"  and  feed  the  devil  at  every  new 
moon.    Neither  of  these  officers  may  ever  pass  a  night  out  of 
their  ormi  town.    Every  town  has  also  its  "  head-men,"  com- 
posed of  all  the  old  men  of  the  place,  and  its  '^  sedibo,"  or 
soldiery,  both  of  which  bodies  have  important  though  not  well- 
defined  powers.    To  the  latter  belong  the  execution  of  laws 
and  inflection  of  pxmishment    Beside  these  bodies,  the  young 
men  and  boys  are  also  banded  together,  and  even  the  women, 
elder  and  younger,  have  their  two  separate  organizations. 

Of  their  religious  system,  Bp.  Payne  has  given  tlie  follow- 
ing account,  derived  from  one  of  their  leading  deya,  or  demon- 
men  :    "According  to  my  informant,  Nyswa  (Grod)  once  had 
lis  abode  among  men.    He  was  their  father  and  benefactor. 
Ilis  superior  powers  were  all  employed  in  making  men  com- 
fortable and  happy.    Of  course,  as  the  giver  of  life,  he  had 
the  power  over  Ufe ;   but  in  those  happy  days  death  was 
Tmknown  on  earth.    It  happened,  however,  on  a  certain  day, 
God  left  in  the  way  of  woman  (according  to  tlie  deyS,  his 
woman)  his  ^  we^^  the  mysterious  thing    commonly  called 
*  witch'  by  the  Krooman,  and  in  which  it  is  supposed  the 
power  over  life  is  found.    Very  soon  after  the  woman  got  pos- 
session of  this,  a  marvellous  occurrence  took  pkce.    A  person 
was  found  lying  in  town,  motionless,  as  if  asleep  ;  but,  on  ex- 
amination, he  breathed  not,  he  saw  not,  he  felt  not !    People, 
in  consternation,  fl^  to  Nyswa  to  ask  explanation  of  this. 
They  wore  told  that  the  spirit  of  the  person  had  departed,  and 
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would  return  no  more ;  liiat  the  person  was  dead!  They  then 
received  particular  directions  in  reference  to  burying  the  dead. 
The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  by  what  agency  it  was  that 
death  had  entered  the  world.  Nyswa  told  them  that  it  was 
through  a  woman  who  had  obtained  from  him  the  mysterious 
^we.'^  He  moreover  gave  the  woman's  name ;  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  them  that  she  would  deny  the  crime,  and  that, 
in  order  to  prove  her  guilt,  they  must  give  her  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  which  he  would  show  them ;  this  was,  ci 
course,  gidu,  sassa-wood.  The  woman,  on  being  examined, 
denied  the  charge  brought  against  her ;  but,  on  being  sub- 
jected to  the  required  test,  she  of  course  died.  Before  this, 
however,  she  managed  to  give  *  we'  to  her  children,  and  from 
these  it  spread  rapidly  among  men,  carrying  death  everywhere 
in  its  train.  At  length,  wickedness  and  death  became  so  com- 
mon that  Nyswa  announced  his  determination  to  withdraw 
from  earth  and  to  ascend  to  heaven,  whither,  as  he  might 
desire  it,  he  would  gather  his  children.  Nyswa,  however,  in- 
formed men,  that  although  impelled  by  their  wickedness  to 
withdraw  from  their  view,  he  would  still  hold  intercourse  with 
them  through  his  appointed  agents,  the  deyabo,  doctois  or 
demon-men,  whom  he  now  set  apart  for  their  work.  To  these 
he  directed  men  therefore  to  resort,  to  ascertain  his  will  and 
to  obtain  instructions  for  their  future  guidance. 

"  There  are  several  remarkable  features  in  this  tradition ; 
first,  there  is  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  com- 
munication of  these  to  all  manjdnd,  through  woman ;  second, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  deity  from  intercourse  with  men,  on 
account  of  their  sinfulness ;  third,  the  appointment  of  a  medi- 
ating class  between  God  and  man,  in  the  deyabo." 

God  having  withdrawn  himself,  the  government  of  the 
world  is  supposed  to  have  been  left  to  the  "  Kwi,"  and  to  them 
alone  is  worship  rendered.  This  general  term  includes  "  (1) 
departed  spirits ;  (2)  oracular  spirits  of  unknown  origin,  inha- 
biting particular  places,  of  whom  there  are  supposed  to  be 
many ;  and  (3)  the  great  spirit,  supposed,  remarkably  enough, 
to  have  the  form  of  a  serpent."  The  first  of  these  "  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  about  tiieir  native  place,  and  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  the  aflfiairs  of  their  people  as  when  alive,  but  with 
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greatlj  increased  power  to  injure  or  assidt  them.  Whatever, 
there^^e,  may  have  been  the  feeling  towards  an  individual 
while  living,  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  the  utmost  regard  is  pro- 
fessed by  alL  His  near  relatives,  especially,  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  greatest  display  possible  attends  his  funeral, 
fffUh  ike  view  qfjpleaeing  him;  and  after  he  is  buried,  food 
continues  to  be  taken  to  him  at  regular  intervals ;  a  house  is 
often  built  over  his  grave,  and  a  little  shed  is  in  front  of  it,  in 
which  seats  are  placed,  and  a  fire  kindled  at  night  for  his  com- 
fort Besides  tha,  when  any  important  matter  is  to  be  under- 
taken, as  in  case  of  war,  or  when  a  public  calamity  presses 
upon  the  people,  these  "kwi"  are  propitiated  by  "offerings 
and  sacrifices."  Near  the  little  town  of  HidiS,  some  twenty 
miles  up  the  Cavalla  Biver,  is  the  reputed  residence  of  the 
Grand  Demi.  "  The  oracle  is  in  high  repute,  and  is  resorted 
to  by  devotees  firom  a  great  distance."  "  The  shrine  of  the 
orade  is  a  large  perpendicular  rock,  with  a  cavity  in  the  cen- 
tre, from  which  leads  a  hole  or  fissure  to  the  top.  The  priest 
secretes  himself  within  this  cavity,  and  the  fissure  serves  as  the 
channel  of  communication.  When  all  things  are.  prepared,  a 
colloquy,  something  like  the  following,  ensues : 

Pri^. — ^Well,  you  no  come  here  for  war  gree-gree,  did  you  ? 

Answer. — ^No  1 

P. — ^You  no  come  for  sick  gree-gree. 

^.— No! 

P. — ^Tou  no  come  for  woman  palaver. 

A.—Nol 

P. — ^You  no  come  for  trade  gree-gree. 

^.— No! 

P. — Well ;  what  did  you  come  for  ? 

A. — ^I  come  for  fish  gree-gree. 

P. — ^Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  first  time  ?  What  for  you  no 
sure ;  answer  me  right. 

The  simple  dupe  retires,  awe-struck  by  the  refiecti^,  that 
his  most  secret  thoughts  have  been  read  by  the  great  magi- 
cian. 

It  is  by  such  simple  tricks  as  these  that  the  deyabo  or  devil- 
doctors  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  superstitious  na- 
tives.   The  clumsiest  attempts  at  legerdemain,  such  as  balanc- 
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ing  a  bowl  upon  sticks,  or  passdng  a  hot-iron  rapidly  Over  tbe 
hand  previously  dipped  in  oil,  accompanied,  as  they  are,  by 
incantations,  pass  with  them  for  supernatural  power.  And  sa 
great  is  now  their  ascendency,  that  the  mere  word  of  the 
^^  devil-man''  that  he  has  done  or  can  do  the  most  impossible 
of  things  has  all  the  effect  of  actual  demonstration.  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  power  of  these  miracle-workers  is  unbounded* 
They  are  consulted  in  all  questions  of  importance,  prepare  all 
the  ^^  gree-grees"  or  charms  to  ward  off  mischief  or  procure 
good,  prescribe  for  the  sick,  make  known  the  will  of  the 
"kwi,"  and  point  out  the  authors  of  witchcraft.  This  tlie 
native  firmly  believe  in  and  practice.  He  who  would  do  hl0^ 
neighbor  an  injury  resorts  to  this  as  the  means,  and  such  is  the 
power  of  imagination  that  the  victim  will  often  really  sicken 
and  die  under  its  supposed  influence*  To  it  every  calamitous 
or  unusual  event,  of  whatever  description,  is  attributed.  Be- 
verscs  in  war,  failure  of  crops  Or  in  fishing,  sickness,  death, 
disaster  by  lightning,  even  an  event  so  trivial  as  the  straying  of 
a  monkey  or  alligator  into  one  of  their  villages ;  all  results 
from  witchcraft.  The  perpetrator  must,  therefore,  be  disco- 
vered and  punished.  Private  malice,  or  the  response  of  a 
deysl  fifty  miles  distant,  suggests  the  offender,  probably  more 
than  one.  Then  comes  the  ordeal  of  "gidu"  or  sassa-wood: 
If  the  poisonous  decoction  is  vomited  as  soon  as  taken,  the 
accused  is  innocent.  K  it  proves  fatal,  he  is  guilty,  and  the 
dead  body  is  cast  out  into  the  "witches'  ground,"  to  be  de- 
voured by  dogs  and  vultures.  The  result  is  generally  prede- 
termined. If  it  is  to  be  favorable,  the  decoction  is  made 
weak ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is  stronger.  Should  strong  powers  of 
life  make  it  seem  likely  to  fail  notwithstanding,  the  victim  is 
seized,  and  dragged  about  by  the  feet  till  he  dies.  His  pro- 
peiiy  goes  to  his  executioners.  Thus  horrid  murder  abounds. 
Not  a  week  passes  without  these  awful  exhibitions  of  supersti- 
tion and  violence. 

Some  curious  customs  are  worth  alluding  to.  At  the  burials, 
they  break  up  crockery,  wash-:basins,  plates,  etc.,  and  tear  up 
cloth  of  various  descriptions  at  the  grave,  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  supposing  that  the 
spirits  of  these  articles  accompany  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
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toiBoliher  worid,  and  there  stand  in  the  same  relatian  to  him 
m  here.  After  war,  they  "  set  palaver,"  enter  into  nc^tia- 
tioBs,  idudi  is  done  by  arbitrators  and  commissioned  repre- 
mtadvesof  each  party,  eating  with  much  ceremony  a  powder 
Btde  of  tlie  bnnit  liyer  of  some  man  killed  in  the  war.  Some- 
timea  a  living  sheep  is  brought  One  or  more  persons  from 
each  l>arty  commence  beating  it  with  sticks,  and  continue 
mfl  every  bone  of  it  is  mashed,  and  "  the  palaver  is  broken/ 
War  leaves  behind  it  a  stain  or  curse  upon  the  land,  which 
iiEQsl  be  purified.  This  ceremony  takes  three  days,  during 
which  no  one  can  leave  the  place  for  another,  and  all  strangers 
flriving  must  remain  till  it  is  ended.  A  professional  purifier 
isengaged.  He  scatters  over  the  ground  a  mixture  of  certain 
leaTes  beat  up  in  a  mortar  with  the  principal  productions  of 
liie  country.  A  goat  being  brought,  he  invokes  Nyswa  (Gk)d) 
fiid  the  ^  kwi,"  (departed  spirits,)  and  makes  confession  in  the 
Bame  of  the  people.  The  goat  is  then  killed,  and  its  blood 
f^rinUed  before  the  Bodia's  house,  and  on  the  gree-grees 
within.  Then  there  is  a  great  firing  of  guns,  first  through  the 
tofwn,  and  afterwards  on  the  beaci,  to  signify  that  thoy  take 
aU  ioar  out  of  town^  saidjlre  U  away^  after  which  tlie  soldiers 
advance  into  the  sea  far  enough  to  lave  tlieir  feet,  and  return 
fwrified. 

These  are  the  people  among  whom  are  prosecuted  the  mis- 
aons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa.  This  Mission 
vas  begun,  as  already  stated,  on  March  1, 1836,  by  Mr.  James 
M .  Thompson  and  Ins  wife,  colonists.  On  the  Christmas  follow- 
ing, arrived  Eev.  Thomas  S.  Savage,  M.D.,  of  Connecticut,  who 
being  a  physician,  preceded  his  colleagues,  already  appointed, 
to  prepare  for  their  better  reception  and  accommodation  wliile 
mdergoing  the  acclimating  fever.  In  the  following  March, 
the  mission  family  took  possession  of  the  premises  at  Mt. 
Yaughan,  and  enlarged  the  operations  of  their  school,  and  Dr. 
Savage  soon  after  made  exploration  of  the  surrounding  country 
as  far  as  Deneh,  forty  miles  up  the  Cavalla  Eiver,  and  estab- 
lished acquaintance  with  the  kings  and  head-men  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  On  the  4th  of  July  arrived  his  expected  and 
welcome  associates.  Rev.  Mr.  Minor  and  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Payne,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  skillful  treatment, 

YoL.  n.— 6. 
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all  passed  safelj  through  the  acclimating  fever,  and  sooa 
entered  on  their  work.  Meanwhile  their  hearts  were  cheered 
by  manifestations  of  religions  sensibilities  in  some  of  the 
scholars.  The  spring  following,  Dr.  Savage  was  compelled  to 
seek  renewal  of  his  enfeebled  health  by  a  voyage  home,  and 
returned  again  in  January,  1840,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Savage 
and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  to  find  that  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence had  kept  all  his  associates  during  his  absence,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  Mission  were  slowly  but  surely  pro- 
gressing. 

Now,  however,  the  missionaries  were  to  begin  to  drink  a 
cup  of  sorrow.  The  joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their  new 
associates  was  speedily  turned  to  weeping.  In  less  than  two 
short  months,  Mrs.  Savage  had  '^  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,"  and 
passed  away  from  the  work  to  which  she  had  gladly  given  her 
life ;  the  first  sacrifice  laid  by  the  &ith  of  the  Church  on  the 
altar  of  Africa's  regeneration.  Meanwhile  the  missionary 
force  was  increased  still  more  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Appleby,  and  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Minor  fix)m  the  United 
States  with  Mrs.  Minor  and  Bev.  Joshua  Smith. 

The  Mission  was  now  sufficiently  strong  for  an  extension  of 
its  operations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  accordingly  removed  to 
Bblf-Cavalla,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Palmas,  on  the 
leeward  coast,  to  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oavalla  Eiver.  Subsequently  to  this,  other  stations  were 
established  at  Eockbooka,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Cavalla 
River,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins ;  at  Fishtown,  ten  miles  from 
Cape  Palmas,  on  the  windward  coast,  by  Dr.  Savage;  and  at 
Taboo,  forty  miles  to  the  eastward  by  Mj.  Minor.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  underwent  great  hardships,  and  made  efforts 
which  even  his  exceedingly  robust  frame  could  not  endurOi 
and  which  resulted  in  an  early  termination  of  his  heroic  labors. 
He  had  already  made  a  voyage  of  exploration  along  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  a  long  journey  into  the  interior.  The  latter  was 
made  on  foot,  accompanied  only  by  a  native  man  and  boy, 
and  with  no  other  preparations  than  a  single  change  of  raiment, 
that  he  might  have  nothing  which  could  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  natives,  and  lead  to  his  detention.  He  says  in  his  journal : 
^^My  experience  had  taught  me  that  a  white  man  aud  \m 
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momej  were  oonsideared  in  Africa  as  fidr  game,  and  that  hie 
troable  would  frequently  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hie 
ponesBiom.    On  this  acconnt  I  had  ventured  on  the  Bomewhai 
haimtdoDS  ezperim^it  of  going  without  any  money  at  all. 
Under  such  drcomstances  robbery  was  impossible,  for  to  an 
Afiiean  brown  linen  jackets  and  trowsers  are  of  small  yalue; 
Bor  wonld  there  be  i^e  same  indocements  to  impede  my  pro- 
gren  from  one  tribe  to  another,  inasmuch  as  they  would  gain 
lodiiiig  by  detaining  me,  and  even  a  cannibal  would  turn  wiA 
despair  fix>m  a  carcase  so  attenuated  as  mine."     The  result 
justified  his  plan,  though  the  complaints  of  their  royal  majes- 
tias,  whom  he  visited,  were  very  sore  that  he  had  brought 
iiiem  nothing  to  pay  for  his  own  entertainment    Such  was  the 
ttposore  and  &tigne  of  this  journey,  that  on  his  return,  as  he 
mddeiily  entered  the  room,  his  own  wife  did  not  recognize  him. 
BSb  a;dil0tic  powersand  capital  marksmanship  made  a  great im* 
fseoBion  on  the  natives.  After  his  removal  to  Taboo,  he  lived  foit 
months  in  a  small  native  hut,  superintending  the  clearing  of  the 
fpronndfl  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  contenting  himself 
iritli  very  insufficient  and  unwholesome  diet,  frequently  prepar- 
ing it  with  his  own  hands.    It  could  not  be  expected  that  such 
privations  should  leave  no  ill-effects  behind  them.    He  Was  con- 
stitationally  prone  to  diarrhea,  and  his  life  at  Taboo  brought  on 
«  very  prolonged  and  aggravated  attack  of  it,  from  which  he 
died  in  Cavalla,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1848,  aged  only  twenty- 
nine  years.    He  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  the  true  heroism 
of  his  nature  shining  out  to  the  last,  and  gaining  utterance  in 
words  of  encouragement  to  his  brethren  and  the  Church,  now 
graven  on  the  simple  stone  which  covers  his  mortal  remains 
at  Cavalla :    ^^  Let  the  mission  go  forward ;  let  it  go  forward 
more  than  ever.'' 

While  upon  this  subject  we  may  as  well  complete  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  Mission's  loss  by  death  and  removal, 
and  then  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  cheering  aspect  of  its  his- 
Uay.  Miss  Coggleshall  departed  to  her  rest  very  soon  after 
her  feet  had  pressed  the  shore  to  which  the  love  of  Christ  had 
carried  her.  Dr.  Savage  was  once  more  called  upon  to  taste 
the  cup  of  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  usefiil  wife.  A 
fiuthfid  servant  of  the  Mission  was  lost  in  Mrs  Patch,  and  soon 
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after  Eev.  Mr.  Messenger,  from  whose  rare  piety  and  singlo- 
neess  of  purpose  and  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  much  had 
been  expected,  waa  removed  to  glory  before  actually  enter- 
ing upon  the  work.  Rev.  J.  Smith,  Rev.  Mr.  Hazlehurst, 
Rev.  Dr.  Savage,  Mr:  and  Mrs.  Appleby,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, and  Mrs.  Minor  were  at  different  periods  compelled  to 
return  to  this  country  and  relinquish  their  connection  wifli 
the  Mission.  Rev.  Mr.  Hening,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Minor  at 
Taboo,  and  whose  journals  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
all  that  we  have  read,  becoming  enfeebled  in  health,  returned 
home  on  a  visit  The  effects  of  the  climate  had  settled  on  his 
eyes,  and  after  long  suffering  one  of  them  was  entirely  deprived 
of  sight.  It  was  during  this  visit  home,  and  while  her  suffer- 
ing husband  was  under  the  physician's  care,  that  his  gifted 
wife  prepared  that  history  of  the  Mission  of  which  this  is,  in 
part,  a  review.  Aft;er  their  return  to  AMca,  Mr.  Hening  was 
deprived  of  sight  altogether,  and  having  still  labored  in  his 
Mission  till  his  health  was  completely  prostrate,  was  obliged 
once  more  to  seek  his  native  ahores.  Here  a  wise  God  had 
provided  for  him  a  deeper  sorrow.  The  companion  and  solace 
of  his  darkness  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  left  lonely 
and  blind  with  an  infant  image  of  his  lost  wife  to  mourn  de- 
parted joys,  and  look  upward  to  a  better  world  for  that  light 
which  can  never  cheer  him  here.*  "With  a  heart  still  given  to 
the  Mission,  he  has  since  occupied  himself  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  claims  to  the  Church  at  home,  and  by  his  genuine 
eloquence,  no  less  than  by  the  sympathy  awakened  for  his  sor- 
rows, has  done  much  to  stimulate  a  missionary  zeal.  Quite 
recentiy  Miss  Colquhoun  and  Miss  "Williford  have  also  returned 
to  this  country  on  account  of  fiailure  in  health,  and  Mrs.  Scott 
and  Miss  Smith  have  been  added  to  "  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs" in  the  cause  of  Ethiopia's  regeneration.t 

*  A  second  edition  of  Mra.  Hening's  History  of  the  African  Ifission  is  about 
being  published,  which  will  continue  the  narratiye  to  the  present  time,  and  indude 
«  biographical  sketeh  of  the  lamented  authoress.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  invested 
.for  the  benefit  of  her  little  orphan.  Will  not  our  readers  become  subscribexs  to 
the  work,  and  send  in  their  names  to  Bey.  E.  W.  Hening,  Theological  Seminaiy, 
Pairiaz  Co.,  Virginia  ?    The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar. 

f  Since  this  was  written,  Dr.  T.  B.  Steele  has  also  died— not,  howeyer,  fix)m  the 
efi'ects  of  the  dimate,  but  from  a  disease  long  deeply  seated  in  his  system,  and 
whose  fiktal  issue  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  delay  by  removal  to  a  tropical  dimate. 
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lUfi  grouping  in  ono  view  the  losses  of  the  Mission  is  liable 
to  produce  an  exaggerated  impression  in  regard  to  the  dangers 
of  the  climate.  To  prevent  this,  let  it  be  observed  that  not  all 
who  died  were  victims  to  the  climate  merely,*  that  from  die 
death  of  Mr.  Messenger  in  1846  to  that  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  Misa 
Smith  in  the  present  year,  there  had  been  no  other  deaths 
among  the  missionaries ;  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  disease  and  the  conditions  of  health  in  Africa,  and 
the  increased  comfort  of  accommodations,  have  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  danger,  and  that  the  recently  adopted  plan  of  al- 
lowing the  missionaries  to  return  home  every  four  years  is 
found  to  work  admirably  in  the  recruiting  of  their  health. 
Persons  of  thoroughly  sound  constitution,  from  the  more  south- 
em  parts  of  this  country,  may  now  hope,  with  prudence,  to 
enjoy  very  tolerable  health  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  to  live  to 
accompli^  much  for  the  glory  of  their  Master.  Bishop  *and 
Mrs.  Payne  have  been  enabled  to  labor  there  for  seventeen 
years.  Yet  still  there  must  be  a  sacriiSce  in  this  respect  by 
those  who  would  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Even  "  the  native  of  "West- Africa,"  says  Dr.  Savage,  "  has  not 
the  same  degree  of  strength  and  health  as  his  brother  of  the 
same  complexion  in  temperate  climates."  Of  course,  tliere- 
-fore,  the  colonist,  and  still  more  the  white  man,  must  expect 
to  BufiFer  loss  in  this  respect.  The  only  question  for  those  to 
settle,  whom  the  Lord  is  calling  to  this  field  is,  whether  it  is 
not  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  Eternity  will  make  that  clear,  if  faith 
should  foil  to  do  so  now.f 

The  trials  arising  from  the  climate  are  not  the  only  ones 
with  which  the  missionaries  have  had  to  contend.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  native  mind  could  dissociate  them  from 
the  traders.  Hence  in  all  the  attempts  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  the  colonists  by  exorbitant  charges  for  native  products,  and 
withholding  of  supplies  to  enforce  submission,  the  missionaries 

^  We  are  enabled  to  state,  on  the  anthority  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hening  that  not  more 
than  one  third  of  the  deaths  at  the  Cape  Paknas  MiBsion  are  attributable  to  the 
mfioenoe  of  the  climate  alone. 

f  Some  striking  and  instructive  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
its  beuring  on  the  proeecation  of  the  Mission,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hra.  HeniDg's  History. 
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have  had  eqnallj  to  snfiEer.  Thej  were  considered  as  &ir 
game  for  all  kinds  of  extortion,  payment  being  demanded  lor 
allowing  them  to  preach,  and  for  sending  children  to  the 
(BohoolB,  and  exorbitant  fines  attempted  to  be  exacted  on  £alse 
accusation.  Sometimes  they  have  come  in  troops,  and  forcibly 
driven  away  every  native  from  the  mission  premises,  even  the 
girls,  who,  their  betrothment-money  having  been  paid,  pro- 
perly belonged  to  their  teachers.  Both  the  Gavalla  and  Taboo 
stations  have  suffered  in  this  way.  Gradually,  these  difficulties 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  natives  put 
on  a  better  and  more  stable  footing.  Nevertheless,  every  ^^  new 
man"  has  to  undergo  a  similar  trial  to  see  whether  he  has  a 
'^  strong  mouth ;"  that  is,  firmness  enough  to  resist  their  exac- 
tions. After  he  has  established  this  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  natives,  things  go  on  more  quietiy. 

We  have  been  viewing  the  discouragements  under  which 
our  missionaries  labored.  God  did  not  leave  them  without 
tokens  of  his  &vor  to  reanimate  their  efforts.  Yery  soon  after 
Dr.  Savage's  first  arrival  at  the  Mission,  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
school  began  to*  manifest  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  in  her 
heart  Another,  some  time  later,  being  frequently  missed 
from  the  premises,  was  watched,  and  it  was  found  that  she 
retired  to  pray  in  secret.  Occasionally,  littie  notes,  simple  in 
thought  and  rude  in  expression,  but  with  delightful  evidence 
of  earnestness  and  sincerity,  would  be  received  from  t^^e 
scholars,  telling  of  a  struggle  in  their  hearts,  or  of  peace  found 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Gradually,  public  confix 
dence  in  ^<  gree-grees"  began  to  be  shaken  by  the  preaching  of 
the  missionaries,  and  one  and  another  voluntarily  gave  them 
up  to  the  missionaries  to  be  taken  away.  Increasing  respect 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  Sabbath.  A  blue  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  Mission-house  on  Saturday  to  let  the  people  know  that  the 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  expeditions  contemplated  on 
the  morrow  would,  of  their  own  accord,  be  postponed  until 
Monday.*  Some  of  the  native  adults  declared  their  belief  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  though  most  thought  it  impossi- 
ble for  themselves,  and  reserved  for  their  children  to  change 

*  The  natives  of  the  Oape  Palmaa  neighborhood  hanre  now  aotuall j  passed  g 
reeolution  in  &Yor  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
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^eoontiy  hah/*  yet  there  were  some  enconraging  exceptions. 
Ihe  most  cheering  instance  of  such  snccess  was  in  the  case  of 
Miiso.    He  was  the  son  of  the  Plabo  king  who  lived  inune- 
diately  adjoining  the  Mission  premises  at  Taboo.    When  Mr. 
Wnar  first  went  there,  he  entered  his  service  as  head-man  of 
Us  canoe.    He  was  then  an  ignorant  and  superstitions  heathen. 
Hie  traths  of  the  GkMspel,  however,  so  wrought  upon  his  mind 
tibat  he  openly  renounced  the  heathen  customs,  and  put  him- 
fldf  under  Mr.  Minor's  instructions.    The  process  of  conviction 
in  his  mind  is  thus  related  by  himself:  '^  When  Mr.  Minor  first 
eMne,  I  go  hear  Gospel ;  and  I  say,  What  for  this  man  leave 
his  fine  country  and  come  here  ?    This  country  no  good  for 
white  man.    He  be  sick  plenty,  he  die ;  what  for  he  come  t 
Tbat  word  he  speak  must  be  true.    So  I  take  off  my  gree-gree, 
and  hang  him  up.    People  say,  What  for  you  do  that  thing  I 
By  and  by,  gree-gree  miie  big  palaver  for  you.    But  I  let 
gree-gree  hang  three  moon;  no  palaver  catch  me.    Then  1 
take  gree-gree  and  hang  him  up  in  rain ;  -hard  rain  come,  beat 
cm  gree-gree,  and  I  say,  Gree-gree !  Gree-gree  1  'spose  you  be 
sach  great  thing,  you  can  take  care  of  yourself.    So  I  let  him 
bang  in  rain  till  he  rot  and  fall  down.    Then  I  say,  Gree-gree 
no  good — ^he  be  nothing — ^I  no  will  for  wear  him  more."   After 
Mr.  Minor's  death  he  continued  to  reside  alone  on  the  Mission 
premises,  toiling  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  resisting  all  the 
attempts  of  his  countrymen,  by  persuasion  and  ridicule,  to 
draw  him  back  among  tibemselves.    After  three  long  years  of 
such  steadfiMtness,  cheered  only  by  the  very  occasional  visitfc 
of  the  other  missionaries,  God  again  provided  for  him  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hening  to  take  charge  of  Taboo.    Musu  then 
made  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  by  baptism,  and  con- 
tinued title  efficient  interpreter  and  steadfast  fiiend  of  Mr. 
Hening,  until  the  latter  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  return  to 
this  country.    Musu  then  came  with  him,  and  during  the  year 
of  Mr.  Hening's  visit  here  received  instruction  from  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Ideological  Seminary  in  Virginia.    On  his  return 
to  Africa,  he  reopened  the  school  among  his  own  people  at 
Taboo,  and  within  the  present  year  has  been  admitted  by 
Bishop  Payne  to  holy  orders,  and  is  now,  as  the  Rev.  John 
Hnsu  Minor,  laboring  among  his  countrymen,  the  first  or- 
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dained  native  African  reared  up  by  God,  under  olir  missionfl, 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  When  the  heartB  of  the  missionarieB 
were  disposed  to  fail,  thej  had  but  to  remember  what  Gk>d 
had  done  by  them  for  Musu,  and  be  encouraged. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  whole  number  of  native  converts  had 
been  thirty-seven,  of  whom  five  had  gone  back  to  heathenism* 
Two  years  later,  Mr.  Hoflftnan  thus  gives  us  the  impressions  of 
his  first  Sunday  in  Africa,  spent  at  the  Cavalla  Mission: 
^^  Would  that  those  who  doubtfully  ask,  *  What  has  our  mission 
accomplished  for  Africa?'  had  been  with  tcs  on  this  holy  day. 
No  noise  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  morning ;  nature's  varied 
notes  of  praise  were  alone  heard.  Here  and  there  you  might 
see  one  of  the  scholars,  with  book  in  hand,  studying  the  Son- 
day-school  lesson ;  or,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  cocoaruut  tree,  a 
group  of  little  children  engaged  in  singing  hymns.  At  ten 
o'clock,  the  bell  rings  for  church  service,  which  is  held  in  the 
nearest  native  town.  The  children  collect,  and  thither  walk 
in  procession,  preceded  by  their  teachers;  without  noise  or 
confusion  they  enter  the  heathen  village ;  on  either  side  are 
passed  the  native  huts,  and  the  chapel  is  reached — ^plainly 
built,  with  thatched  roof  and  earthen  floor.  On  benches  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  the  children  are  seated ;  behind  them,  and 
against  the  side,  are  the  native  men.  The  females  are  seated 
on  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  and  at  their  feet,  on  mats,  are  little 
native  children,  with  no -other  apparel  save  rings  on  their 
ankles  and  beads  on  their  necks.  They  form  a  contrast  to  the 
neatly-dressed  little  school-girls  who  are  seated  on  mats  oppo- 
site to  them.  The  services  are  conducted  by  the  missionary  in 
Grebo ;  portions  of  the  Prayer-Book  have  been  translated,  and 
the  responses  are  better  made  than  in  many  congregations  in 
our  own  land.  A  sermon  is  preached,  to  which  due  attention 
by  most  seems  to  be  paid.  The  services  concluded,  the  head- 
men and  others  of  influence,  as  well  as  the  females,  and  even 
the  children  press  forward  to  make  their  usual  s^utation  to 
the  missionary  and  also  to  his  wife.  Again  is  the  procession 
formed,  and  all  return  to  the  Mission  premises. 

" Blessed  and  heart-cheering  sight!  to  behold  in  this  land  of 
heathen  darkness  a  company  of  sixty  native  youths  who  are 
under  daily  religious  instniction,  and  one  third  of  whose  num- 
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bar  are  even  now  the  professed  and  consistent  followers  of 
Jesnt!  Has  nothing  been  done  t  Generations  to  come  will 
flvwer  the  qnestion,  if  firait  and  fiEuth  retam  not  now  the  true 
raeponse." 

A  happj  epoch  for  the  Afiican  Mission  was  the  election,  bj 
tibe  General  Convention  of  1850,  of  its  long-tried  and  fiEUthfhl 
lenior  missionary,  the  Eev.  John  Payne,  to  the  office  of 
Bahop.  He  was  consecrated  in  Alexandria,  Jnly,  1851,  at 
die  Oommencement  of  that  bdoved  Institation,  of  which  he 
was  an  alumnns,  and.which  has  supplied  nearly  all  onr  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen.  Long  may  it  continue  to  flourish, 
die  stronghold  of  evangelical  truth  and  the  perennial  fountain 
rfmiaaidnary  zeal,  enjoying  the  smiles  of  God^  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  our  Church  I 

The  return  of  Bishop  Payne  to  Africa  was  marked  by  a 
large  increase  of  our  missionary  force,  both  by  recruits  from 
ttib  country,  and  the  ordination  of  some  who  had  been  pre- 
ptied  for  it  there.  The  rite  of  confirmation  was  administered 
to  the  little  band  of  converts,  now  swollen  to  nearly  or  quite  a 
hmdred.  And  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Africa  was 
constituted  in  apostolic  simplicity  and  integrity  of  constitution : 
may  we  hope,  also,  in  apostolic  single-heartedness  and  faith ! 

The  results  of  the  Mission  up  to  that  time  were  thus  summed 
up  by  the  Bishop  in  his  addre^  to  the  Alnynni  of  the  Virginia 
Seminary :  "  One  hundred  persons,  colonists  and  natives, 
have  been  received  into  the  Church.*  Some  of  these  have 
died ;  others  have  apostatized ;  but  most  still  live^  and  hold  on 
to  their  profession.  More  than  a  thousand  youth,*  colonists  and 
natives,  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  instructed  in  the 
saving  truths  of  Christianity  in  our  schools.  One  station  has 
been  established  in  the  colony  of  Maryland,  in  Liberia,  and 
three  among  the  natives.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  some 
thirty  thousand  heathen  have  had  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God  proclaimed  to  them.  To  which  should  be  added 
the  acquisition  of  a  native  dialect,  and  the  publication  therein 
of  sundry  small  books  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures."  To 
these  we  must  now  add  the  ordination  of  three  colonist  and 

*  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Comniittee,  for  1854,  just  publiahed,  states 
th»  namber  of  ooounTmicaxits  at  122. 
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two  native  deacons ;  two  more  of  each  being  jet  candidates 
for  orders.  Also,  the  erection  of  a  substantial  stone  church  at 
Cavalla,  and  of  another  at  Oape  Pahnas,  together  with  a 
Female  Orphan  Asylum.  There  are  now,  connected  with  the 
IGssion,  beside  the  Bishop,  seven  white  and  seven  colored  or- 
dained missionaries,  four  candidates  for  orders,  six  white 
females,  and  two  male  and  two  female  colonist  teachers. 
Among  the  colored  clergy  is  one  who,  we  can  not  but  hope, 
from  his  remarkable  advanta^,  is  raised  up  by  God  for  a 
great  and  good  work  among  ^e  descendants  of  his  ancestors. 
We  mean  Rev.  Alexander  0.  Orummell,  who,  after  a  regu- 
lar collegiate  and  theological  course  of  study  at  Hartford, 
being  admitted  to  orders,  and  settled  for  a  time  over  a  colored 
congregation  in  New-York,  afterward  went  to  England,  and 
was  there  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  to  puiBue 
a  fall  University  course  at  Oambridge.  He  is  now  at  Mon- 
rovia, in  charge  of  a  congregation  there,  and  also  of  a  High* 
school,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  grow  up  to  th« 
standard  of  a  college. 

The  Mission  is  evidently  now  prepared  for  a  wide  expansion 
of  its  labors.  Accordingly,  several  new  centres  of  influence 
are  now  to  be  made  missionary  stations.  Mr.  Orummell,  with 
one  of  the  ordained  colonists,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Green,  is  to  labor 
in  Monrovia ;  and  ten  miles  from  him,  on  the  St.  Paul's  River, 
in  the  township  of  Olay-Ashland,  where  a  brick  church  is 
already  built,  and  a  congregation  gathered.  Rev.  Alfred 
Russell,  another  of  the  just  ordained  colonists,  and  formerly  a 
Methodist  minister  of  the  Liberia  Oonference.  These  stations 
will  depend  especially  upon  Virginia  for  support  At  BassA 
Oove,  ninety  miles  south  of  Monrovia,  arrangements  are  already 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  Mission-house,  and  there  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Rambo  and  wife,  with  one  female  assistant,  are  to  labor, 
looking  chiefly  for  support  to  the  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
the  Oolonization  Society  of  which  State  that  country  was  -pot- 
chased  and  settled.  At  Sinoe,  midway  between  Bassa  and 
Oape  Palmas,  and  eighty  miles  from  each,  the  former  territory 
of  the  Mississippi  Oolonization  Society,  a  mission  is  to  be  estab- 
lished under  charge  of  a  colored  missionary  and  teacher.  Of 
this  it  is  hoped  the  south-western  dioceses  will  take  the  sup- 
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port  Bey.  ISr.  Home  and  Itey.  Ifr.  Wriglit  wffl  be  ftt 
Boektown,  five  milai  norfli  of  Oape  Palmas^  to  take  cliarge  of 
■z  titooBaaid  heathen  in  that  yicinily.  Oape  Palmas,  with  its 
CUonial  Cbordi)  Orphan  Asjlnm,  and  fonr  thousand  heathen 
aroond  it,  a&d  Mt  Yangfaon  three  miles  in  die  rear,  will 
ngroes  ill  the  strength  of  seyeral  missionaries.  Oavalla  will 
eoDtmve  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  Bishop  Payne.  Eock- 
bookah^  ten  miles  east,  and  across  the  Oavalla,  wOl  be  re6ccn- 
pied.  And  Taboo,  forty  miles  eastward,  is  already  the  abiding 
plaee  of  the  fSuthfol  Mnsn.  Thus  three  him^red  miles  along 
the  coast  of  AMca  will  soon  be  occupied  by  missionary  post^ 
lAoae  ioflnence  will  reach  to  and  sustain  each  other,  and  pene- 
Me  the  yet  savage  and  dark  interior.  Each  one  of  these 
pointB  18  the  nnclens  of  tat  extensive  inland  commerce,  and  is 
mtad  by  traders  of  remote  and  inaccessible  tribes,  through 
iriioni  the  knowledge  of  the  Oospel  may  be  carried  back  to 
tlieir  conntiTmen.  And  a  native  ministrf-  is  even  now  raised 
^  which  shall  be  able,  as  Mnsn  has  ab*eady  done,  to  pene- 
tnto  where  no  white  man  can  go,  and  live  to  tell  his  message. 
Vhat  cause  do  these  things  afford  to  ^^  thank  God,  and  take 
eoorage  I**  What  an  incitement  should  they  bo  to  the  faith, 
the  prayers,  the  liberality  of  onr  Church,  to  redouble  all  the 
efforts  whidi  have  yet  been  made  to  hasten  the  day  when 
"^  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God  I" 


AET.  v.— NEW  EEEOEMATION  m  IRELAND. 
No.  m. 

Iir  my  former  articles  I  have  given  a  general  view  of  the 
earlier  history  of  this  remarkable  work,  and  a  partial  account 
of  my  own  observations  of  its  results  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  I 
will  now  furnish  some  illustrations  of  its  reality  and  extent, 
selected  from  my  personal  examinations  in  some  of  the  country 
portions  of  the  island.  The  western  part  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  has  had  the  reputation  of  containing 
the  wildest  and  most  wretched  of  the  Irish  population,  both  in 
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tilieir  temporal  condition  and  in  their  blind  subjection  to  * 
terrible  dominion  of  popery,  A  few  fiwts,  from  my  c 
obeervationa  of  the  work  of  reformation,  in  parts  of  this .] 
vince,  will  give  a  fisur  specimen,  both  of  the  character  of 
agents  and  of  the  extent  and  reality  of  its  results. 

I  left  Dublin  for  Qalway  by  the  Western  Bailway ;  a  1 
hours'  journey  brought  me  to  this  ancient  town  on  the  Atlai 
coast  I  passed  through  Maynooth,  with  its  extensive  and  tov 
ing  Fap^  College,  the  main  fountain  of  the  LiBh  priestho 
through  Athlone,  with  its  graceful  and  elegant  bridges  aa 
the  Shannon;  through  Ballinasloe,  the  residence  of  L 
Olancarfy,  showing  in  the  beauty  of  its  woods  and  cultivati 
and  in  the  prosperous  aspect  of  its  tenants  and  habitations,  1 
much  Ireland  might  gain  from  a  fiuthfrd  resident  Qhiisl 
nobility ;  and, then  through  a  bleak'  and  rocky  region,  ux 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Oalway,  the  western  oo 
opened  upon  my  view. 

Thoughts  of  home,  and  gratitude  for  a  home  in  such  a  lane 
ours,  after  all  that  I  had  seen  of  papal  lands,  could  hardly  fid] 
crowd  upon  the  mind  when  the  single  separating  ocean  was  t 
seen  once  more.  I  could  not  but  remember  how  many  milli 
of  the  suJSering  children  of  Ireland  had  found  in  that  lane 
prosperous  liberty  a  quiet  and  protected  home.  Well  n 
they  and  we  consider  it  the  glory  of  all  lands.  May  God 
pleased  to  preserve  it  ever  a  Protestant  land,  to  make  it  ] 
manuel's  land,  and  to  open  the  darkened  eyes  of  the  myri 
of  Papists  who  are  pressing  into  it,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  tn 

At  Galway  this  railway  terminates  in  an  hotel  unsurpas 
by  any  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  It  is  a  magnificent  mo 
ment  of  modem  enterprise  in  a  town  like  this.  It  was  Sal 
day,  and  I  was  here  twenty  miles  from  Headford,  wher 
designed  to  pass  the  Sabbath.  I  had  selected  the  course  bei 
me  because  it  was  a  published  routine  of  the  Bishop  of  Tna 
viBitation  of  the  missions  and  churches  of  this  section, 
was  to  commence  at  Headford  on  the  Sabbath  before  l 
There  was  no  public!  conveyance,  and  I  took  an  Irish  jaunti 
car  to  complete  my  day's  journey.  The  road  was  smooth'  i 
well  laid  out,  through  a  rough  and  barren  country ;  yet  e^ 
here  there  were  several  plantations  on  the  way,  which  sho^ 
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j^mt  ftidifiil  cnltiTation  might  do  for  Irdand,  and  ga^e  a 
ipecimeii  ei  what  would  be  the  beauty  of  this  most  fertile 
Umd  if  it  woe  aU  equaUj  and  adequately  tilled.  The  Emer- 
ald Me,  it  might  well  be  called,  for  I  have  never  seen,  the  soil 
lAich  more  lichlj  and  beantifiilly  repaid  the  toil  of  the  skilful 
eritivator. 

Ihe  driver  of  mj  car  was  a  Boman  Catholic  boy,  and  soon 
ftieovered  who  and  what  I  was.  At  once  he  began  a  sharp 
diKosiim  xip<»i  the  subjects  of  this  controversy,  and  was  re- 
maikably  acute  and  informed  on  his  own  side  of  the  common 
war&ie.  One  of  his  smart  repartees  showed  the  ready  wit  of 
diew  Irish  boys.  He  had  been  advocating  the  power  of  his 
pnest  and  sacramentB  to  give  salvation.  Our  horse  had  become 
Beariy  exhausted  with  the  journey,  and  seemed^  about  to  stop 
vith  fiitigne ;  I  said  to  the  driver,  ^^  Well,  boy,  you  will  have 
to  get  a  priest  for  this  horse  before  we  get  to  Headford." 
''Ah  I  jour  honor,"  said  he  instantly,  looking  at  me  very  slily, 
''I  would  not  have  to  seek  £eu*  for  a  priest  that  will  do  for 


The  town  of  Headford,  at  which  I  arrived  at  dark,  is  one 
kmg  village  street  on  the  estate  of  Castle  Headford,  owned  by 
Mr.  St  George,  and  kept  in  the  finest  order,  a  model  of  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  cultivation.  The  present  Eector  of  Headford 
is  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Eobert  Plunket,  Dean  of  Tuam,  and 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  the  present  Lord 
Plunket  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Plunket  came 
before  breakfast  to  the  inn  and  made  me  remove  my  quarters 
immediately  to  the  Kectory,  where  the  Bishop  already  was. 
Here  again  the  Bectory  and  its  surrounding  grounds  pre- 
sented another  exhibition  of  the  possible  beauty  of  Ireland 
under  adequate  cultivation.  I  saw  no  spot  in  England  more 
xichly  beautiful  in  its  shrubbery,  though  England  is  so  rich  in 
tliis  luxuriant  cultivation,  than  the  Bectory  of  Headford.  It 
was  a  bright  and  lovely  morning,  and  the  landscape  was 
dothed  with  its  richest  summer  aspect  The  kind  and  frank 
boq>itality  within  the  house  comported  well  with  the  attrac- 
tions without.  The  Bishop,  the  Dean,  and  the  family  of  the 
latter,  combined  to  make  me  feel  perfectly  at  home  among 
them. 
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The  monung  service  at  the  church  began  at  12  M.,  the  nBaal 
hour  in  the  country  paiishes  in  Ireland.  The  church  is  a  neat 
stone  edifice,  embosomed  in  trees.  It  was  filled  with  a  respect- 
able-looking, but  perfectly  rustic  congregation.  The  rectoi'i 
wife  was  the  organist,  and  their  fiEmiily  conducted  the  "^lP"gj 
which  was  serious  and  appropriate.  One  of  the  curates 
preached.  The  Bishop  adnGdnistered  the  rite  of  confirmation 
to  twenty-three  persons,  mostly  adults,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  recent  converts  from  popery.  Twenty-fdx  were  con- 
firmed here  the  year  before,  of  whom  the  greater  per- 
tion  were  also  new  converts.  Among  the  converts  fr<»n 
Bome,  who  were  confirmed  the  previous  year,  there  were 
three  brothers.  Among  the  present  number  were  the  fiftther 
and  sister  of  these  three;  the  mother  stiU  remaining  a 
Boman  Catholic.  After  the  confirmation,  the  Bishop  and 
Dean  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  all  these  con^ 
verts  united.  It  was  a  most  affecting  occasion — ^the  first  op- 
portunity which  I  had  enjoyed  of  kneeling  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  with  any  of  these  new  trophies  of  his  grace  and  truth. 
The  evening  service  was  conducted  by  the  curates  of  the 
parish,  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Boe  and  Tyner,  young  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  become  ao- 
quainted. 

After  the  evening  service,  the  Dean  proposed  that  I  should 
have  an  interview  with  the  converts,  to  examine  them  by  my- 
self; and  he  invited  them  to  remain  at  the  church  for  that 
purpose.  There  were  about  thirty  present,  all  recent  converts 
from  Bomanism,  with  no  other  one  present  but  myself  beside. 
They  were  all  adults,  some  of  them  quite  advanced  in  age,  but 
generally  in  the  early  maturity  of  life — a  larger  number  of 
males  than  females.  They  were  respectable,  well-dressed,  and 
intelligent  in  their  appearance.  I  examined  them  upon  the 
reasons  of  their  change,  upon  the  advantages  and  hopes  which 
they  obtained  by  it,  upon  their  scriptural  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  on  which  such  a  change  should  be  made.  The  an- 
swers which  they  gave  me  in  reference  to  their  faith  were 
most  intelligent  and  satisfactory.  I  questioned  them  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  assertion  that  they  had  received  some  sort  of  bribe 
or  gift  for  their  new  profession.    The  assurance  which  they  all 
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ffBT^  that  they  had  never,  in  any  way,  been  induced  by  the 
kpe  of  temporal  gain ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  ap- 
pailed  to  each  other  for  their  mutual  knowledge  of  the  truth 
tftfiiB  aaanrance,  were  the  ezpreeaion  of  an  honest  indignation 
it  being  thus  suspected  or  represented  by  any  one.    Ko  honest 
amd  could  have  refused  assent  to  their  sincerity,  or  to  the 
SMiliy  and  spiritual  intelligence  of  liieir  conversation.    I  was 
more  than  satisfied.    I  was  deeply  impressed.    I  occupied  a  # 
km  moments  in  an  earnest  exhortation  to  them,  to  fidelity  in 
their  osuBe.    They  recounted  some  of  the  persecutions  which 
thej  had  endured  for  the  truth's  sake.    For  this  cause,  some 
of  them  were  anxious  to  emigrate  to  America.    I  urged  them 
to  remain  at  home,  and  to  realize  their  new  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  their  native  land.    It  was  by  such  agents  that  Irelimd 
was  itself  to  be  regenerated  and  saved.    The  whole  interview 
waa  moat  serious  and  satis&ctory. 

All  these  converts  at  Headford  were  persons  in  a  respectable 
ecmdxtion  of  life,  having  either  trades,  or  fSurms,  or  regular 
eaaq>loyments.  I  was  interested  in  examining  the  record  which 
has  been  kept  of  them,  in  which  the  age  and  employment  of 
each  OQue  has  been  inscribed,  as  exhibiting  this  &ct,  and  show- 
ing that  they  were  not  of  that  class  to  whom  a  bribe  need 
have  been  offered,  or  who  were  constrained  by  want  or  fam- 
ine to  accept  a  gift  on  such  conditions.  There  had  been  thus 
far  forty-three  recent  converts  from  popery  in  Headford.  There 
were  many  more  convinced  and  deliberating,  who  had  not  yet 
oome  openly  out  There  were  then  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Boman  Catholic  children  in  the  mission  schools.  Mrs.  Plun- 
ket  had  also  an  orphan  asylum,  supported  by  herself,  in  which 
were  twelve  children  of  Boman  Catholics  who  had  died  and 
left  these  little  ones  destitute.  A  blessed  religious  influence 
attends  these  ladies  of  the  rectory  in  their  relations  to  this 
work  of  God  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  controversies  and  discussions  at  Headford  had  been,  as 
in  other  places,  constant  and  earnest  An  amusing  incident 
occurring  in  one  of  these  discussions,  was  related  to  me  by  the 
Dean.  The  priest^s  clerk  had  a  controversy  with  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Boe,  in  which  the  derk  was  using  the  priest's  own  Bible,  from 
which  he  made  his  quotations  of  Scripture  authority.    Hie 
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clerk  was  so  hardly  pressed  in  the  argument  that  he  became 
enraged,  and  threw  the  Bible  away.  Mr.  Koe  took  it  up,  and 
kept  it  for  his  future  arguments  with  the  people,  pving  them 
Scripture  out  of  the  priest's  own  Bible.  A  very  remarkable 
proof  of  the  character  of  these  Headford  converts  was  given  in 
the  season  of  my  visit.  Messrs.  Lockhart  and  Kinolfi,  an  Ox- 
ford pervert  and  an  Italian  priest,  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
•  through  these  western  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  withstand- 
ing the  eflfect  of  the  Protestant  missions  to  the  Eoman  Catiho- 
lics.  They  came  to  Headford  to  hold  an  out-door  meeting  for 
this  purpose.  The  Protestant  clergymen  of  Headford  pub- 
lished an  account  of  this  missionary  visit  among  their  converts. 
In  this  they  say,  in  reference  to  the  congregatdong  at  the 
church : 

**  The  Sunday  congregations  haye  so  increased  within  the  last  three  jmam, 
that  those  in  the  morning  are  twice  as  large  as  what  they  form^y  were, 
and  those  in  the  evening  are  much  larger  than  what  the  mornings  used  to 
be.  To  meet  tlus,  a  gallery  sufficient  to  accommodate  sixty  persons  had  to 
^  be  erected,  though  the  church  previously  was  too  large  for  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  within  it 

"Among  the  most  regular  attendants  on  the  lAeans  of  grace,  were  tiie 
converts,  who  are  principally  trades-people  and  &rmers. 

**  The  respectable  bearing,  and,  above  all,  the  devout  attention  of  tiieos 
people,  and  the  congregation  generally,  often  struck  visitors,  and  flivorably 
impressed  even  the  most  captious. 

''To  promote  this  desirable  movement,  controversial  lectures  were  held  in 
the  church,  and  classes  in  the  curators  house — ^both  of  which  were  firequented 
by  anxiously-inquiring  Roman  Cathob'cs.  The  daily  schools  also  were  well 
attended  by  Romish  children ;  indeed,  they  constituted  nearly  one  half  of  the 
scholars.  The  Irish  teachers  also  had  a  large  number  of  pupils ;  so  thal^ 
under  Ck>d,  the  clergy  had  succeeded  in  bringing  under  direct  Scriptural  in- 
struction two  hundred  out  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  Roman  CathoUcs  in 
the  town  of  Headford.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  local  priests 'fiuled 
to  stop  this  hallowed  work,  by  trying  to  evoke  the  evil  spirit  of  discord. 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  nevertheless,  lived  as  neighbors,  and  good 
feeling  existed  between  both  parties  in  the  town  and  its  vidnify.  The 
readers  could  go  out  into  the  country  unmolested,  and  had  access  into  three 
fourths  of  the  Romish  houses.  The  enemy  could  not  be  expected  to  remain 
much  longer  inactive,  or  leave  their  cause  to  the  energy  of  the  parish  priestSi 
who  had  totally  fiuled  in  repressing  the  movement  Dr.  MacHalo  seemed 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  extraordinary  assistance,  and 
making  a  bold  effort  to  regain  his  lost  position.    He  accordingly  had  it  an- 
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<m  tlie  10th  of  April,  in  the  seyeral  chapelB  aboat  Headford,  and 
abo those  of  the  neighboring  towns,  'that  the  Key.  Mesflou  Lockhart  and 
Iholfi,  nussionaiy-priests,  well  known  in  IreUnd,  would,  on  the  Ist  of  Maj, 
qm  a  special  mission  in  ^eadford,  to  bring  back  those  of  the  Church  of 
imm  wlio  had  liaised,  and  confirm  those  who  still  adhered  to  her  oommu- 
jrim.'  AsthiBwasthefirstTiattof  these  gentlemen  to  Headford,  their  mis- 
te  was  looked  forward 'to  bj  both  parties  with  considerable  interest  and 
^  npectation." 

Hie  account  of  all  the  discussions  aad  interviews  between 
ihe  Boman  Catholic  ^^  missioners,"  as  thej  were  called  by  their 
own  people,  and  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion. The  result  of  the  effort  was  just  what  I  traced  subse- 
quently in  other  places,  as  the  issue  of  all  attempts  to  arrest 
this  remarkable  movement  of  reformation. 

^  It  was  firom  the  mission  of  this  Mr.  Lockhart  that  extraordinary  results 
I  expected  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Archbishop  MacHale  promised  to> 
\  in  person  to  gather  the  anticipated  iruita  The  Upsed  were  inrited  to  • 
I  and  I4>pl7  for  re&dmission  into  the  Church  at  the  hands  of  this  dele-- 
|Bfte  of  a  foreign  bishop.  Accordingly,  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  MacHale 
voold,  at  the  close  of  the  mission,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  hold  a  con- 
Imalioo  and  a  reception  of  the  lapsed  in  the  general  burial-ground  of  Head- 
fard,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Ferseus, 
Kilursft  This  was  done  in  order  to  reviye,  if  possible,  all  by-gone  preju- 
dices. The  spirits  of  their  departed  relatiyes,  over  whose  graycs  they  were 
to  assemble,  were  to  be  invoked  to  bear  witness  to  the  renewal  of  their  bap- 
tismal TOW,  and  the  registry  of  a  promise  of  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  A  platform  was  erected  in  the  church-yard,  and  decked  out  in 
the  moat  striking  manner.  People  from  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  were  sum- 
moned to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle.  Archbishop  MacHale  himself 
appeared,  gorgeously  attired,  and  full  of  expectation  of  a  fruitful  hanrest 
But  lo !  amid  the  hundreds  which  thronged  from  all  the  neighboring  towns, 
in  addition  to  those  from  Headford  and  its  vicinity,  not  one  single  convert 
was  among  them  to  ask  re&dmission  into  that  Church  which  was  abandoned 
because  of  its  lamentable  apostasy  frt>m  'the  fkith  once  delivered  to  the 

.^This  mission  not  only  thii$  gloriously  failed  in  recovering  tJie  l&psed^ 
but  also  was  unproductive  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  Romanism  in  those  who 
still  adhered.  The  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Freeman  says  that  six 
thousand  persons  were  present  on  the  occasion ;  but  of  this  large  number 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  (!)  came  forward  for  confirmation.  Dr.  Mac- 
Hale's  address  on  this  day  was  violent  to  the  utmost  degree ;  indeed,  ho  told 
the  people  'to  hate  the  converts  and  Protestant  missionaries,  and  to  regard 
ihem  in  the  same  light  as  they  would  the  man  who  should  seduce  his  neigh- 
bor's wife,  or  steal  his  goods.' " 
Vol.  n.— 7. 
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This  was  the  state  and  result  of  Protestant  missions  to  the 
Roman  CathoKcs,  as  I  found  the  work  in  Headford.  Long 
shall  I  remember  the  open  kindness  and  affectionate  hospitality 
which  I  enjoyed  at  the  rectory  there,  and  the  useful  and  agree- 
able counsel  we  took  together  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom. 

On  Monday,  I  accompanied  the  Bishop  to*  Galway,  where 
we  met  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Eade,  Secretaries  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missions  Society,  and  several  other  clergymen. 
Our  walk  through  the  town  brought  its  localities  to  my  view. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  settled  by  a 
colony  of  Spaniards,  whose  descendants  still  retain  the  traces 
of  a  Spanish  physiognomy,  and  differ  exceedingly  in  appear- 
ance from  the  general  Irish  race.  The  town  is  situated  upon 
a  large  and  beautifiil  bay,  opening  immediately  upon  the 
ocean,  and  appears  admirably  adapted  to  commercial  enter- 
prise and  prosperity.  But,  like  all  Ireland,  it  bears  the 
evidence  of  centuries  of  decay.  There  is  one  large  collegiate 
church  in  Galway,  the  clergy  of  which  are  a  warden  and  four 
vicars.  I  did  not  see  the  interior  of  the  church,  however,  as 
the  visit  was  to  the  "  missions"  in  Galway,  and  not  to 
the  parish.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brownrigg  conducted  us  to  the 
mission-schools.  Here  the  Scripture-readers  employed  in  this 
mission,  and  the  children  of  its  schools,  were  assembled  to 
meet  the  Bishop.  We  first  met  eighteen  Scripture-readers 
assembled  in  one  room,  to  whom  the  Bishop  delivered  a  short 
address  of  paternal  counsel  and  kind  encouragement.  These 
readers  are  exposed  to  constant  persecutions.  Nowhere  have 
the  poor  and  ignorant  people  over  whom  popery  holds  its 
reign  of  terror,  been  more  excited  to  violence  against  the 
word  of  God  than  in  this  region  and  neighborhood  of  Galway. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  this  spirit  of  ignorant  hostility  oc- 
curred in  this  town  but  a  week  before  my  visit.  Three  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  from  Dublin  arrived  there  on  a  journey  of 
their  own  pleasure,  and  while  walking  about  the  town,  distri- 
buted some  half-pence  to  the  ragged  beggars  who  followed 
them.  Their  appearance  was  so  respectable,  and  their  conduct 
so  unusual,  that  the  cry  was  raised  they  were  "bribing  jump- 
ers," (as  the  new  converts  from  popery  are  called.)    Lnme- 
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diatelj  a  crowd  gathered  round  them,  and  yelled  after  them, 
and  pelted  them  with  stones  and  dirt,  until  tiiey  were  obUged 
to  fly  into  a  house  for  security.  To  such  acts  of  hostility  the 
Scripture-readers  are  constantly  exposed.  Their  daily  expecta- 
tion is  to  be  assaulted  in  some  manner,  and  the  people  are  con- 
stantly urged  by  the  priests  to  do  so.  They  need,  therefore, 
all  the  encouragement  and  support  which  can  be  given  them 
in  their  arduous  work.  The  Bishop's  address  to  them  was 
adapted  to  do  them  much  good,  and  it  was  a  grateful  sight  to 
witness  his  affectionate  condescension  and  kindness,  as  exhi- 
bited in  this  interview. 

From  this  room  we  proceeded  to  the  mission-schools,  which 
were  in  the  same  building.  Here  were  about  two  hundred 
youth  of  both  sexes,  all  converts  from  popery,  in  two  large 
and  convenient  rooms.  The  school-house  has  been  licensed  by 
&e  Bishop  for  public  worship,  and  the  missionary  holds  his 
regular  public  services  here.  The  children  received  the 
Bishop  with  their  Irish  shoitt,  "  Cead  mille  Fahlia !" — "  ten 
thousand  welcomes."  They  were  an  animated,  happy  com- 
pany; but  wretched  and  poor  in  their  outward  appearance. 
The  Missionary  Society  sedulously  forbids  any  donations  to 
them,  to  lead  them  to  lie  school,  or  any  rewards  to  them  from 
its  funds.  No  motive  of  temporal  present  gain  can  be  mingled 
with  their  reasons  for  attending.  They  are  in  the  schoob 
therefore,  just  as  they  come  from  the  poverty  of  their  wretched 
homes,  though  there  are  numerous  Christian  friends  who  wOuld 
be  glad  to  clothe  them  in  comfort.  This  constant  aspect  of 
poverty  can  not  fail  to  excite  in  the  visitor  the  strongest  com- 
miseration. But  the  attempt  to  alleviate  it,  redoubles  tj^e 
charge  of  "bribing  jumpers,"  and  Christian  kindness  has  to 
yield  to  Christian  prudence,  in  cutting  off  occasion  from  those 
who  seek  occasion  against  its  works  of  love.  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing, you  could  scarcely  find  in  any  of  our  Atlantic  cities, 
dozens  of  such  ragged,  wretched-looking  objects  as  I  saw 
abounding  in  hundreds  among  the  popish  population  of  Ire- 
land. I  can  as  truly  say,  that  the  very  poorest  condition  in 
which  I  have  ever  seen  an  Irish  family  in  this  country,  is  in 
an  respects  more  comfortable  and  sheltered,  than  the  habitual 
abodes  of  misery  in  which  I  saw  thousands  in  my  tour  through 
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the  western  parts  of  Ireland.  I  believe  no  other  people  on 
earth  can  present  a  more  wretched  and  degraded  aspect  to  ihe 
eye  of  a  traveller,  than  that  which  marks  the  multitudes  of  this 
impoverished  and  idle  population.  From  them  the  children, 
of  these  mission-schools  have  been  mainly  gathered.  Hie 
intense  interest  with  which  they  learn  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
clear  intelligence  of  them,  which  they  acquire  in  a  few  yean*^ 
instruction,  certainly  exceed  any  expectation  or  belief  I  could 
have  entertained.  To  prevent  absolute  want  while  at  Bcho6I| 
each  child  receives  a  scanty  supply  of  meal  or  soup,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  another  epithet  of  reproach  by  which  the 
Papists  distinguish  the  missionaries,  "  soupers." 

The  mission-schools  in  Galway  are  some  of  the  later  efforts 
of  the  Society.  The  children,  therefore  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  so  well-informed  as  some  of  the  others.  I  examined 
them,  however,  in  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and 
was  much  gratified,  and  equally  surprised,  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  which  they  displayed^  I  will  only  select  a  few  of 
the  many  questions  and  answers,  in  my  various  examinations 
of  these  mission-schoob  from  the  accurate  and  abundant  notes 
which  I  took  at  the  time.  In  these  Galway  schools,  I  ques- 
tioned the  girls  on  the  way  of  salvation.  Their  answers  were 
immediate  and  very  distinct.  "  What  is  the  way  of  salvation  f 
Answer,  by  one :  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved ;"  by  another,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the%life."  "Is  there  any  other  way?"  Answer. — "There  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
may  be  saved."  "What  is  salvation?"  Ans. — "To  be 
saved  from  sin,  and  death,  and  eternal  punishment."  "  Who 
saves  us  ?"  Ans. — "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  After  they  had  well 
described  the  w^ork  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
our  salvation,  I  asked  them:  "Where  do  we  learn  about 
Christ  ?"  Ans.—"  In  tiie  word  of  God."  "  What  is  the  word 
of  God  ?"  Ans. — "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;"  by  another,  "Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  What  do  you  mean  by  inspirar 
tion?"  Ans.  by  one.—"  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  filled  their  minds ;" 
by  another,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  told  them  the  words  to  write.** 
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Here  were  many  other  answers  equally  intelligent,  but  I  have 
not  room  for  them.  My  questions  were  always  wholly  extem- 
poraneous and  unexpected.  Their  answers  were  given  in- 
stintly,  without  hesitation,  and  generally  the  chapter  and  verse 
were  found  at  once  by  those  who  answered.  I  examined  the 
boys  upon  the  character  and  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  -Christ. 
*How  many  mediators  have  we?"  Ans. — "  There  is  one  God, 
and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  "  Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ?"  Ans.—"  The  only  begot- 
toL  Son  of  God.''  "  Was  he  a  man  only  f"  Ans. — "  No,  he 
vas  God  over  all,  blessed  forever."  "Had  he  a  father?" 
"Yes,  God  was  his  fether."  "  Had  he  a  mother  ?"  "  Yes,  the 
Yirgin  Mary  was  his  mother."  "  Has  Qt)d  a  mother  ?"  "  No, 
ar."  "  How  had  Christ  a  mother,  then ?"  "In  his  humanity, 
rir."  '*  Had  he  a  father  in  his  humanity  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  How 
does  he  save  us  ?"  "  By  dying  for  us."  "  How  do  we  get  this 
tdvationf  "By  faith  in  him."  "  How  are  we  to  believe  ?" 
"With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  "  Whose 
righteousness  is  that?"  "The  Lord  Jesus  Christ's."  These 
answers  were  sometimes  given  by  many  voices  together; 
sometimes  in  succession,  different  answers  Avere  given  by  dif- 
ferent cljildren.  The  eagerness  and  animation  Avitli  which 
the  answers  to  my  questions  were  given,  were  quite  remark- 
able. The  poor  little  creatures  seemed  to  take  up  the  Bible 
with  the  utmost  activity  and  delight.  Yet,  I  afterwards  found 
the  Galway  schools  were  quite  inferior  in  the  attainment  of 
Scriptural  knowledge,  to  some  others  Avliich  I  examined.  Our 
visit  to  them  was  closed  by  a  few  words  of  fatherly  counsel  and 
approbation  from  the  Bishop,  and  we  then  left  them  to  pursue 
our  journey. 

After  a  short  rest  in  Galway,  we  set  out  for  Spiddall,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  sea-coast,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Galway.  Tlie 
ride  was  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  through  villages  of  fisli- 
ennen'^s  huts,  until  we  came  to  the  little  street  of  Spiddall, 
amidst  a  wilderness  of  rocks.  Tlierc  is  a  neat  stone  church 
standing  on  a  little  knoll  of  rocks  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea. 
Hiis  was  consecrated  last  year.  As  soon  as  the  Bishop's  car- 
riage appeared,  the  bell  of  the  church  was  rung,  and  a  crowd 
of  the  poor  villagers  (men,  women,  and  children)  gatliered  in 
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the  street,  and  flocked  in  procession  to  the  church.  Here,  four 
years  before,  there  were  but  fifteen  Protestants,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  coast-guard.  The  only  place  which  had  ever 
been  used  for  Protestant  worship,  was  a  room  in  the  coast- 
guard house.  It  was  part  of  a  large  parish,  in  which  there 
were  at  that  time  two  clergymen  and  two  churches,  both  many 
miles  distant.  Now  this  parish  has  been  divided,  and  there 
are  on  the  same  territory  eighteen  clergymen,  and  more  than 
twenty  churches  and  licensed  houses  for  worship,  all  of  which 
are  habitually  crowded  with  worshippers.^  In  Spiddall,  there  ^ 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  converts  confirmed  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  forty  were  confirmed  there  on  this  occasion. 
Tlie  church  was  crowded  by  more  than  two  hundred,  people* 
The  officiating  clergymen  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mecreedy,  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connolly,  one  of  the 
missionaries.  This  latter  young  man  is  himself  a  convert  from 
popery,  a  native  of  this  very  section,  and  is  laboring  among 
his  own  neighbors  and  family,  as  a  most  fearless  and  faithfhl 
preacher  of  Christ.  He  delights  in  his  native  Irish  tongue,  in 
which  ho  habitually  ministers  to  the  people.  Several  of  the 
forty  who  were  confirmed  on  this  day,  came  with  him  fi-om  his 
distant  missions.  They  had  set  out  in  the  night,  and  had 
walked  eight  and  twelve  miles  over  the  moors,  in'  order  to 
attend  tliis  confirmation.  Each  one  presented  a  certificate  of 
instruction  and  acceptance  from  the  missionary,  which  were 
handed  to  the  Bishop  before  their  confirmation.'  On  their 
way,  they  had  been  mobbed  and  struck  by  the  Papists  in 
the  mountains,  and  their  Scripture-reader  was  cut  so  badly 
in  the  head  by  a  stone  that  he  was  unable  to  come  on  witi. 
them.  Tlie  persecutors  assured  them  tliey  should  never  get 
home  again  alive.  The  priest  had  hired  a  man  to  blow  with 
a  horn  in  the  mountains  when  they  should  come  in  sight  again 
on  their  return,  to  gather  the  crowd  for  their  destruction.  The 
Bishop,  as  a  magistrate,  ordered  a  police-guard  to  return  with 
them,  who  reported  the  next  day  that  several  collections  of  peo- 
ple were  waiting  in  the  mountains,  but  they  passed  them  without 
molestation.  Tlius  these  poor  creatures  were  required  to  prove 
their  fidelity.  The  second  lesson  to-day  was  the  11th  chapter 
of  Hebrews.    I  could  not  but  realize  its  application  to  their 
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mffering  state.    Famine  liad  so  stnnted  the  growth  and  shrivel- 
led the  countenances  of  many,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  the 
mttnre  age  at  which  they  were  declared  to  be.    Their  mission- 
117  declared  their  profession  to  be  an  intelligent  and  well-con- 
fldered  profession  of  their  faith.    How  conld  one  avoid  the 
most  heart-felt  sympathy  for  such  victims  of  persecution  ?  "  They 
were  stoned.    They  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourg- 
ings.    They  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God."   Faithful  is  He  who  hath  called  them. 
May  he  enable  them  to  endure  I     Of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  who  were  confirmed  the  previous  year,  all  had 
remained  steadfast,  though  in  the  midst  of  unceasing  persecu- 
tions.   The  priests  in  this  region  are  more  violent  and  cruel 
than  usual,  and  the  converts  have  much  to  bear.    I  have  many 
dreadful  facts  in  my  possession,  illustrating  their  ferocity,  widi 
uaple  reference  and  authority.    But  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  these  aspects  of  this  great  work  of  Gtxl,  though 
it  is  impossible  wholly  to  avoid  a  notice  of  them. 

Mr.  Mecreedy  had  just  built  a  new  school-house,  by  contri- 
butions from  friends  abroad.  There  are  here  near  one  hundred 
children  in  this  school.  They  were  not  in  session,  however, 
and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  them.  Their  gratitude 
had  ornamented  their  room  with  banners  prepared  by  them- 
selves ;  and  at  night  they  illuminated  all  the  windows,  and 
made  bonfires  in  the  yard  in  expression  of  their  thankfulness 
for  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel  which  they  had  received.  Tliere 
are  three  other  schools  in  connection  with  this  mission,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  twenty-five  children ;  so  that  here, 
where  four  years  before  there  were  but  fifteen  Protestants,  and 
they  chiefly  government  officers,  temporarily  here,  there  are 
now  three  hundred  children  in  the  schools,  one  hundred  and 
eirfitv-seven  converts  have  been  added  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  a  church  and  adequate  school-houses  for  all 
have  been  built.  This  is  surely  a  fair  specimen  of  a  successful 
mission  in  a  barren  and  hopeless  region. 

But  this  mission  has  been  favored  with  a  minister  of  the 
most  practical  and  industrious  mind.  Mr.  Mecreedy  has  estab- 
lished new  trades  for  the  employment  of  the  converts.     lie 
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has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths,  that 
he  sent  specimens  of  the  work  of  his  poor  converts  to  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  last  year.  The  Dublin  Freemam?8  Jour- 
nalj  a  Roman  Catholic  paper,  thus  noticed  the  products  of  his 
enterprise  and  their  skill : 

'*  A^oining  the  oontributions  of  Irish  woollens  which  we  have  been  en- 
ticising,  is  to  be  found  a  rather  eztensive  parcel  of  goods  from  the  west  of 
Ireland.  This  assortment  of  woollens  is,  in  a  national  point  of  Tiew,  of  no 
small  interest  and  significance,  as  demonstrating  how  great  is  the  natural 
aptitude  of  our  people  for  manu&ctures  of  the  kind.  It  appears  that  less 
than  a  year  ago,  a  Protestant  dergyman  in  the  west  seeing  a  number  of 
weavers  and  other  humble  industrious  hands  m  his  district  in  great  distreas^ 
bethought  himself  of  setting  them  to  work,  by  way  of  experiment,  at  the 
manufactm'e  of  tweeds.  The  articles  in  question  are  the  result ;  and  the 
good  man  who,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  and  looking  only  to  the  benefit 
of  his  brother-man  and  his  country,  contrived  to  accomplish  this  much^  is 
the  Rev.  J.  Mecreedy,  of  Spiddall,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  The  tweeds 
thus  contributed  from  the  Spiddall  Industrial  School  are  of  a  great  varietj 
of  patterns,  most  of  them  being  very  pretty ;  the  quality  is  good — indeed, 
considering  the  circumstances,  and  especiidly  the  very  recent  origin  of  the 
manufacture,  not  merely  good,  but  wonderfully  so;  they  are  retailed  at  the 
moderate,  or  rather  let  us  say,  the  excessively  low  price  of  half  a  crown 
per  yard,  and  are  not  merely  to  the  eye  fair  value  for  the  price,  but  possess 
the  additional  recommendation  of  being  even  better  than  they  look ;  in  factt 
in  point  of  durability  there  is  nothmg  to  surpass  them.  One  of  the  Spiddall 
weavers  attends  in  charge  of  the  goods.  We  understand  that  he  has  idready 
received  no  small  number  of  orders.  One  word  more  as  to  these  articles. 
They  are  made,  it  appears,  of  fine  worsted,  spun  from  long  wool ;  a  &ct 
which,  while  it  confers  peculiar  strength  and  durability  upon  the  &bric, 
takes  away  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  its  softness  and 
delicacy  of  appearance.  We  understand  that  from  the  mountain  sheep  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  very  short  wool,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  can  be  procured,  and  in  considerable  quantities ;  and 
our  earnest  hope  is  that  honest,  patriotic  men  may  be  found  to  utilize  it,  and 
render  it  available  through  the  revival  of  manufactures  for  the  employment 
and  comfort  of  our  people." 

I  afterwards  saw  the  children  of  the  Convert  Orphan  Asy- 
lum at  Ballyconree  clothed  with  the  same  cloth.  Thus  the 
converts  at  one  of  the  missions  were  laboring  to  prepare  cloth- 
ing for  the  deserted  orphans  at  another.  How  beautiful  was 
such  a  work !  How  could  it  be  opposed  by  any  one  who  has 
the  mind  of  Christ  ?    Yet  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
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from  Ae  priest  of  this  very  section  of  Spiddall,  published  in 
Ae  Galway  Warden^  July  13, 1853,  asserting,  in  these  words : 
''Hiough  this  extensive  district  constitutes  a  great  portion  of 
die  Protestant  vicarage  under  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mecreedy,  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  a  single  Protestant  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  captain  in  the  life-Guards  and  his  family,  and  three 
or  ^r  pauper  families,  whom  destitution  forced  to  become 
hypocrites  for  a  time."  This  was  the  district  which  I  have 
described,  and  this  letter  is  dated  in  the  very  season  of  my 
visit  to  it  I  I  have  also  Mr.  Mecreedy's  reply  to  the  priest,  in 
wUch  he  says :  "  I  deny  that  I,  or  any  one  authorized  by  me, 
ever  directly  or  indirectly,  gave  any  money,  food,  or  clothes 
to  them,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  induce  them  to 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  in  the  administration  of  my  charity,  or  in 
giving  any  employment,  I  have  never  made  any  religious  dis- 
tinction." How  trying  is  the  dilemma  into  which  a  faithful 
man  like  this  is  thrown !  If  he  give  employment  and  assist- 
ance only  to  converts,  he  is  charged  with  persecution.  K  he 
give  to  Papists  also,  he  is  charged  with  bribery.  But  no  fair- 
minded,  worldly  man  can  go  to  Spiddall,  and  witness  Mr. 
Mecreedy's  work,  and  withliold  the  cheerful  acknowledgment 
that  such  a  man,  in  such  operations,  is  an  unspeakable  benefit 
to  his  neighborhood  and  to  his  nation.  While  the  popish 
priests  have  left  these  very  people  in  all  past  years  to  perish, 
they  now  revile  the  man  who  is  laboring  in  the  most  self-deny- 
ing way  to  benefit  and  improve  their  temporal  and  their  moral 
state.  The  blessing  upon  him  and  upon  the  people  is  most 
apparent.  "When  I  remarked  upon  the  wretched  and  ragged 
condition  of  the  new  converts  of  the  present  season,  Mr. 
Mecreedy  pointed  me  to  some  of  the  earlier  converts,  whose 
whole  appearance  was  so  superior,  and  said :  "  They  looked 
just  as  wretched  as  these,  Avhen  they  first  came  to  us."  And 
these  were  the  persons  of  whom  the  priest  had  said,  "  They 
were  a  few  paupers  whom  destitution  had  forced  to  become 
hypocrites  for  a  time."  It  was  a  natural  question  to  ask,  Why, 
instead  of  stripping  them  of  all  their  little  means,  this  priest 
had  not  himself  thus  elevated  and  clothed  them  ?  My  visit  to 
Spiddall  was  most  justly  gratifying,  and  deeply  affecting  to 
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me.  I  was  delighted,  convinced,  and  grateful  from  what  I 
had  thus  far  seen  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions.  Am  I  extra- 
vagant  in  ihy  assertion  thus  far,  that  the  Irish  Church  Mis- 
sions had  been  proved  by  me  to  be  a  most  important  work ; 
and  this  new  Eeformation  a  real  and  actual,  and  probably 
permanent  change  and  elevation  among  the  people  of  that 
dark  and  wretched  land?  But  I  have  yet  more  important 
and  interesting  facts  to  communicate,  and  my  readers  must 
indulge  me  with  one  more  article  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
no  question  their  own  conclusion  from  Ae  whole  story  will  be 
a  feeling  of  sincere  gratitude  to  Qod  for  that  which  he  hatt 
thus  wrought  ,  S,  H.  T- 
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The  Gospel  frequently  displays  its  power  by  producing,  in 
the  least  favorable  circumstances,  the  most  beautiful  manifes- 
tations of  true  grace.  In  Corinth,  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  worst 
licentiousness  of  Greece,  God  had  "  much  people,"  who  are 
said  to  have  "  come  behind  in  no  gift."  "  In  Ccesar's  house- 
hold"— ^the  Caesar  referred  to  being  J^ero — St  Paul  informs 
us  there  were  "saints."  In  the  shameful  court  of  Charles 
n.,  Margaret  Blagg  (afterwards  Mrs.  Godolphin)  moved 
like  an  angel,  with  robes  perfectly  unsoiled.  And  in  the 
times  of  the  same  sovereign,  when  all  the  scum  of  boiling 
passions,  many  years  indulged,  was  floating  foully  over  the 
surface  of  society,  there  flowed  through  the  very  centre  of  the 
feculence  the  clear,  bright  stream  of  the  beautiful  example  of 
\  the  almost  heavenly  Bishop  of  Dimiblane. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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find  an  instance  in  which  more  lovely  finitB  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it  than  in  the  life  of  this  admirable  man. 

Bqekx  in4#ll,  he  caiiie  upon  the  stage  of  active  life  in  the* 
very  midst  of  the  terrible  convnlsions  with  which  Britain  was 
shaken  to  its  centre — the  dust  of  a  falling  throne  around  him, 
and  the  scenes  of  a  fierce  civil  strife  continually  in  his  field  of 
view.  An  obstinate  monarch  was  endeavoring  to  impose  upo» 
the  people  the  yoke  of  an  oppressive  arbitrary  power.  An  as 
obstinate  ecclesiastic  was  laboring  to  bind  upon  the  clergy  ob- 
servances opposed  to  the  tastes  and  the  convictions  of  very 
many  of  the  most  pious  in  the  Church.  Both  had  mistaken 
the  characters  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  both  had  raised 
against  themselves  a  spirit  of  intelligent  and  determined  op- 
position. And  as  the  policy  of  King  and  Churchman  had  been 
essentially  the  same — as  both  pressed  equally  towards  a  domi- 
neering absolutism ;  and  as  each  countenanced  the  other  in  his 
aims,  religious  feding  mingled  with  the  contest  for  mere  civil 
ri^ts,  gave  fearful  intensity  to  the  passions  that  had  been 
aroused,  and  made  men  feel  that  they  were  "  doing  God  ser- 
vice" in  seeking  utterly  to  overthrow  a  monarch  that  had  grown 
into  a  tyrant,  and  an  archbishop  that  seemed  laboring  to  be  a 
pope.  The  issue,  as  all  know,  was  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
and  Presbyterian  side,  the  dethronement  and  judicial  murder 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  bringing  of  the  abetting  ecclesiastic 
to  the  block.  Only  as  regard  for  monarchical  authority  out- 
lives in  those  brought  up  beneath  it  the  reverence  for  priestly 
rule,  and  as  resentment  for  oppression*  of  the  conscience  is 
teener  than  that  for  invasion  of  one's  civil  rights,  Laud  had  to 
mount  the  scaffold  some  time  anterior  to  Charles. 

Leighton  was  not  without  experience  of  the  violence  of  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  Tbefore  this  final  bloody  crisis  had 
been  reached.  IILs  father,  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  warm 
Presbyterian,  published,  in  1628,  a  virulent  assault  against 
Episcopacy.  It  was  a  dangerous  subject  for  an  essay  when 
the  Star  Chamber  was  in  being,  and  such  a  man  as  Laud  was 
at  the  board.  Common  prudence — to  say  nothing  of  Christian 
principle — should  have  dictated  the  treating  of  it  with  gentle- 
ness and  moderation;  with  an  effort  at  strong  arguments 
rather  than  strong  words.     But  in  the  heat  of  partisan  con- 
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tention  common  prudence  generally  finds  small  place.  In  tha 
case  of  Leighton,  Senior,  it  was  wholly  disregarded.  BQs  book 
showed  neither  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  nor  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove.  It  was  full  of  bitter  vituperation  againgt 
the  heads  both  of  the  Church  and  State.  It  called  the  Queen 
"  a  daughter  of  Heth  ;"  said  that  the  King  was  "  corrupted" 
1)j  the  prelates ;  declared  prelacy  to  be  "  anti-Christian  and 
Satanical;"  spoke  of  the  bishops  as  "ravens  and  magpies," 
"  men  of  blood,"  and  "  enemies  to  GFod  and  to  the  State  ;  and, 
with  a  significancy  not  to  be  mistaken,  commended  the  mur- 
derer of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  hinted  at  encourage- 
ment for  like  attempts. 

The  Star  Chamber  must  have  lost  its  character  if  it  could 
suffer  such  language  to  remain  unpunished.  And  it  was  pun- 
ished savagely.  Its  author  was  whipped  and  pilloried,  his 
ears  cut  off,  his  nostrils  slit,  a  fine  of  £1000  imposed,*  with 
imprisonment  in  Newgate  till  it  should  be  paid — an  imprison- 
ment subsequently  suffered  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  ^ 

At  the  time  of  this  cruel  sentence  on  his  father,  Leighton 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  fiery  passions  ever  dwell  in  one 
they  are  at  that  period  at  their  very  head.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  any  thing  but  wonderful  if  the  hot  blood  of 
his  youth  had  overboiled  at  such  a  punishment.  We  CQuld 
easily  have  excused  in  him  a  considerable  hatred  for  both 
monarchy  and  prelacy,  when  he  had  seen  their  authority  so 
enormously  abused.  But  he  was  naturally  of  a  gentle  temper, 
and  seems  to  have  come  early  under  the  influence  of  heavenly 
grace.  lie  had  learned  in  Christ's  school  the  lessons  of  a 
charity  that  "is  not  easily  provoked,"  "thinketh  no  evil," 
"  beareth  all  things,"  "  endureth  all  things,"  "  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind."  He  probably  saw,  too,  that  if  the  represen- 
tatives of  Church  and  State  had  erred,  they  at  least  had  been 
alone  in  it ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  a  system  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  malconduct  of  those  who  may  temporarily 
administer  it  His  loyalty  to  government  was,  consequently, 
not  impaired  by  the  high-handed  tyranny  of  Charles,  nor  his 
candid  consideration  of  Episcopacy  hindered  by  the  inquisi- 

♦  Equal  to  $10,000  in  our  day. 
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tonal  violence  of  Land.  He  became  a  good  subject  of  the 
descendant  of  the  fonner,  and  received  Episcopal  consecration 
finallj  at  the  hands  of  the  successor  of  the  latter.  Nor  can 
we  find,  in  a  careful  search  of  all  his  works,  one  word  of 
resentment  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  punishment  his 
fiiiher  underwent,  or  any  thing  to  indicate  that  the  lire  of  such 
a  feeling  liad  passed  over  hip.  But  heavy  storms  leave  their 
traces  always,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cautious  pru< 
dence  of  his  later  life  owed  something  to  the  recollection  of 
this  period  of  his  youth. 

He  was  at  college  in  Edinburgh  when  his  father  suffered, 
and  continued  there  till  the  second  year  after  the  sentence  on 
him  was  pronounced.  Some  years  were  subsequently  spent  in 
France,  apparently  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  ripe  age  of  thirty  that  ho  entered — Nov. 
18, 1641 — ^upon  active  duty  as  an  ordained  minister  of  Girist 
Hb  inclinations,  even  from  his  youth,  had  been  towards  a 
mederate  Episcopacy;  and  had  such  been  existing  at  the  time 
in  3cotland,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  received  his  ministerial 
commission  through  that  line.  But  during  his  absence  on  the 
Continent,  the  Scotch  estates — ^in  1638 — ^had  abolished  all  sha- 
dow of  Episcopacy,  and  established  a  complete  Presbyterian 
Qiurch  government  instead.  And  as  Leigliton  held  an  Epis- 
copal succession  of  less  consequence  tlian  a  pure  preaching  of 
the  Gk»pel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  receive,  through  the  estab- 
lished Presbytery,  his  license  to  go  forth  to  preach. 

The  parish  of  Newbottle,  in  Mid-Lothian,  was  blessed  with 
the  first  labors  of  his  ministry.  It  was  near  enough  to  Edin- 
burgh to  allow  of  ready  access  to  the  libraries  of  the  great 
town;  and  yet,  deep  in  the  shadows  of  the  Pentland  IIills, 
with  the  litde  Esk  flowing  sweetly  through  its  vales,  it  afforded 
his  contemplative  and  studious  spirit  the  retirement  that  he 
loved.  For  upwards  of  twelve  years  he  went  about  among  its 
fiunilies,  affectionately  ministering  to  the  afflicted  and  the 
poor,  instructing  the  children  in  the  Catechism,  and  urging  on 
the  adults  of  his  flock  portions  of  Scripture  on  which  he 
preached  on  Sundays  and  lectured  during  the  week.  For 
weekly  lectures  formed,  in  those  days,  inseparable  parts  of 
Scotch  ministerial  work. 
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Few  records  of  these  pastoral  years  remain  to  us ;  but  we 
can  easily  imagine  liow  almost  angel-like  that  refined,  ten- 
der, gentle  spirit  must  have  seemed,  engaged  continually  in 
the  holy  duties  of  religion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  intensest 
agitation  with  which  the  nation  was  swept,  as  by  a  storm, 
leading  his  flock  by^  the  still  waters  and  to  the  green  pastures 
of  God's  truth,  all  round  him  preaching  of  "  the  times"  while  he 
preached  "Jesus  Christ  and  eternity."  The  beautiful  picture 
Gk>ldsmith  has  drawn  for  us  of  the  pastor  of  "  Sweet  Auburn," 
approaches  nearest  the  conception  we  would  form  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  article  in  these  first  pastoral  days ;  only  here,  in 
addition  to  the  pure  simplicity  and  tender  amiableness  which 
the  poet  has  depicted  with  such  skill,  there  was  a  noble  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  heart  full  of  the  rich  spirit  of 
religion,  of  love  for  Christ,  and  love  for  souls,  and  love  for  the 
truth  which  brings  souls  to  the  Saviour  and  builds  them  up  in 
him  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  worth  like  his  could  not  be  kept  pent  up  within  the 
limits  of  the  humble  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  Promo- 
tion that  he  never  would  have  sought,  eventually  sought  hioL 
He  was  too  near  the  metropolis  not  to  be  somewhat  known 
among  "  the  better  sort"  in  the  fair  city  whither  he  occasion- 
ally went.  For  years,  rumors  had  been  coming  now  and  then 
across  the  Pentlands  of  the  rich  learning,  lofty  intellect,  and 
heavenly  piety  of  the  minister  of  Newbottle ;  and  in  A.D. 
1653,  those  who  had  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  charge  felt  that  they  could  not  better  consult  its 
interests  than  by  calling  to  its  Primarship  him  whom  eve^y 
body  praised.  It  was  a  difficult  position — the  centre  of  a 
nation's  observation  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
thoroughly  aroused.  But  humble  as  Leighton  was  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  powers,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  ability  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  place.  His  mental  constitu- 
tion was  of  the  finest  mould.  He  had  had  great  advantages 
for  the  improvement  of  it.  The  best  teaching  Scotland  afforded 
in  his  day  had  been  enjoyed  by  him  in  his  youth.  The 
benefit  of  intercourse  with  learned  men,  and  of  aceess  to  large 
libraries  abroad,  had  not  been  lost  on  him.  And  all  those 
years  of  rural  quietness,  amidst  the  Lothian  vales,  had  doubtless 
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brought  accessions  to  his  literary  wealth.  He  entered  on  the 
Frimarship,  in  consequence,  with  as  high  a  reputation  for  rich 
mental  culture  as  he  had  borne  in  his  parish  for  holiness  of 
life.  And  he  sustained  that  reputation  during  his  whole  occu- 
pancy of  the  chair.  The  sensation  produced  Ity  his  Latin 
lectures  on  theology  is  one  evidence  of  this.  Crowds,  beside 
students,  flocked  to  the  Divinity  Hall  on  the  days  of  their 
delivery ;  much  as  in  our  day,  when  the  eloquence  of  Chal- 
mers drew  lawyers  from  the  courts  and  merchants  from  their 
counting-houses,  to  listen,  in  the  same  hall,  to  his  glowing  vin- 
dications of  God^s  truth.  The  palm  of  attractiveness  must, 
however,  be  accorded  rather  to  the  earlier  than  the  later 
^>eaker  here;  since  the  former  drew  his  audiences  by  the 
melliflaousness  of  his  discourses  in  a  foreign  tongue,  while  the 
latter  played  on  the  familiar  instrument  of  a  language  native 
as  to  every  hearer  before  him. 

lie  discipline  of  the  University  was  administered  by  its 
new  Primar  in  a  truly  paternal  way.  A  wise  energy  was 
shown,  indeed,  in  searching  out  and  breaking  up  disorderly 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  bringing  the  scholarship 
and  deportment  of  the  students  to  a  higher  standard  than  was 
wont  But  mainly  by  affectionate  sermons  and  addresses,  by 
a  warm  show  of  friendly  feelings  towards  them,  and  by  private 
judicious  counsel  and  advice  did  Leighton  strive  to  form  in 
them  the  virtues  not  always  nurtured  as  they  ouglit  to  be  in 
college  halls. 

So  passed  about  nine  years,  during  which  the  good  Hector 
seems  to  have  mingled  as  little  as  might  be  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  gentle  spirit  had  been  long  disturbed  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  conducted.  There  was  a  hard. 
Item  temper  in  the  councils  of  his  Church  which  ill  accorded 
with  his  liberal  and  tolerant  views.  The  Presbyterianism  of 
his  day  ajid  country  had  become  intoxicated  with  success.  It 
had  overthrown,  with  the  monarchy  of  Charles,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  very  moderate  Episcopacy  by  which  -it  had  been 
hampered,  and  to  some  extent  controlled.  It  had  things  now 
entirely  its  own  way.  But,  not  content  witli  this,  it  sought  to 
bind  itself  for  ever  beyond  all  possibility  of  change,  in  the  seat 
of  power  it  had  attained.    It  called  upon  its  ministers  to 
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preach  against  the  system  it  had  broken-down.  It  imposed  on 
the  members  of  the  Church  an  oath  for  the  utter  "  extiipft- 
tion"  of  it.  It  did  not  exempt  even  the  youths  at  the  Univor^ 
sity  from  this  grievous  imposition.  The  conscience  of  Leighton 
was  disturbed  by  these  things.  He  doubted  their  propriety, 
and  feared  whereunto  they  would  grow.  Constraint  in  matteis 
of  religion  was  repulsive  to  his  tastes.  The  tyranny  of  Pres- 
bytery began  to  seem  more  imminent  than  any  that  was 
threatened  by  Episcopacy ;  and  thus  the  way  was  ^adually 
prepared  for  a  change  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations. 

An  imlooked-for  call  and  opening  for  such  a  change  came 
very  soon.  Great  Britain  had  been  finding  for  some  yeais 
that  in  putting  down  the  absolutism  of  her  king,  she  had  not 
secured  the  liberties  of  her  people.  There  had  been  a  change 
of  despots — ^but  there  was  a  despotism  still.  Religious  pre- 
possessions and  convictions — th^  dearest  of  all  things  to  human- 
kind— were  violently  over-ridden  in  the  heat  of  party  strife. 
The  Parliament,  Presbyterian  in  its  chief  elements,  threw 
its  whole  weight  against  Episcopacy;  ejected  the  ministers 
of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  drove  its  bishops  from  their  sees ; 
made  the  use  of  its  venerable  liturgy  a  crime ;  and  eijieavored 
to  impose  upon  the  parishes  of  England  nolentes  ant  volerUes^ 
a  Presbyterian  ministry  and  rule.  Cromwellj  an  Independent 
in  his  principles,  did  as  much  for  the  system  which  he  fevered, 
and  made  it,  in  its  turn,  the  order  of  the  day.  Both  should 
have  known  from  past  experience,  that  power  can  not  compel 
conviction,  and  that  pressure  put  upon  the  conscience  is  sure 
to  produce  a  violent  rebound.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  The 
better  classes,  brought  up  in  tlie  Church,  fretted  at  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  their  worship,  missed  sadly  the  calm  order 
of  the  services  which  they  had  loved,  and  were  indignant  that 
such  men  as  Hall  and  Usher,  Hopkins  and  Taylor  should  be 
superseded  in  their  pulpits  by  Presbyterian  licentiates,  or  by 
officers  who  "  held  forth"  in  regimentals,  with  swords  clanking 
at  their  sides.  And  when  the  strong  arm  that  upheld  this 
state  of  things  was  withered,  the  nation  almost  with  one  uni- 
versal burst  of  joy,  welcomed  again  the  son  of  their  late  sove- 
reign, as  the  representative  equally  of  the  old  monarchy  and 
the  old  Established  Church.     Of  course  that  Church  came 
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hmck  with  him  into  possession  of  its  dignities :  and  manv  a 
bring  son  of  it  wept  tears  of  grateful  gladness  when  the  ^nr- 
plioe  shone  again  in  the  long-deserted  desk,  and  Arom  the  iry- 
nantled  eanctnaiy  went  np  on  the  airs  of  tho  still  Sabbath  tho 
nfand  of  the  familiar  anthems  and  time-honored  prayers. 
Sad  Charles  IL  been  satisfied  with  tho  restoration  of  tho 
Episcopal  system  thronghont  England,  it  had  been  well.  Tliere 
it  was  interwoven  with  the  dearest  recollections  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  i>eople.  Its  martyred  ancestry  was  venerable 
with  theuL  Its  liturgy  was  dear,  not  only  from  its  own  calm 
nobleness  of  words,  but  as  the  work  of  those  who  had  laid 
dieir  lives  down  for  the  truth.  Its  divines  had  given  to  tlie 
rich  their  best  reb'gious  reading.  Its  festivals  had  brought  to 
the  hard-working  poor  the  only  holidays  which  thoy  enjoyed. 
With  most  of  them  it  had  been  a  nursing-motlier  and  a  friend. 
They  had  been  baptized  by  its  ministers  in  childhood.  Thoy 
had  been  taught  tlie  Catechism  at  its  chancols  in  their  youth. 
The  dearest  bond  of  social  life  had  been  entered  into  through 
its  lituaL  When  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  boon  biiried, 
the  balmy  Scriptures  and  affecting  prayers  at  tho  gravo-sido 
were  those  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Church.  And 
idien  they  themselves  should  come  to  die,  thoy  know  that 
their  firiends  would  carry  them,  for  thoir  last  rest,  to  tho  groen 
church-yard,  and  lay  ihem,  to  await  tho  resurrection,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  its  elms.  And  though  for  a  time  tlio  foolish- 
ness of  Laud  had  weakened  their  attachment  to  it,  their  love 
had  come  back  when  they  saw  it  stripped  of  its  old  honorn,  and 
trampled  by  persecuting  powers  in  tho  dust.  It  wart  tlio 
Church  of  their  affections,  and  it  was  right  they  should  lovo 
its  services,  toleration  being  granted  to  all  those  of  other  views. 

Such  toleration,  we  are  grieved  to  know,  was  not  accorded. 
It  was  determined  that  Episcopacy  should  bo  made  the  one 
religion  of  the  realm.  Not  oven  Scotland  was  to  bo  cxcmi)tcd 
from  it  The  Earl  of  Middleton  and  Lord  Glencaini  had  told 
the  King  that  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  people  were  in  favor 
of  it,  and  that  "  six  for  one"  of  them  would  welcome  it  witli 
gladness,  if  presented  in  a  sober,  moderate,  scriptural  fonn. 
Those  who  said  this  may  have  believed  it  to  be  truth.  North 
of  the  Tay,  perhaps  it  was  so ;  and  elsewhere  many  of  the 

Vol.  IL— 8. 
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better  class  had  been  revolted  by  the  stem  spirit  then  preva- 
lent within  the  Kirk.  But  of  the  Scotch  generally  it  was 
utterly  untrue.  Episcopacy  was  in  ill  repute  with  them.  It 
lacked  what  it  had  so  abundantly  in  England,  the  prestige  of 
pleasant  recollections  and  honorable  names.  Its  first  represent- 
atives had  been  made  contemptible  among  them  from  the  fencX, 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  nobles  as  mere  titulals 
through  whom  they  might  receive  the  tythes.  The  more  real 
ones  set  up  by  James  and  Charles  L,  had  been,  though  very 
moderate  tin  their  prerogatives,  forced  on  the  people  mudi 
against  their  will.  It  bore  to  their  view,  consequently,  the 
aspect  of  a  political  and  worldly  system — ^an  enemy  to  their 
religious  liberties — an  engine  for  aiding  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown.  Presbyterianism,  on  the  contrary,  was  intensely 
dear.  It  was  through  it  that  the  reformation  of  their  Church 
had  been  achieved.  Enox,  Wishart,  Melville — ^great  and 
venerable  names — ^had  handed  it  down  to  them  with  the  pure 
Gospel  which  they  preached.  Welsh,  Boyd,  Bruce,  Hender- 
son, Samuel  Rutherford,  and  the  two  Guthries  had  adorned  it 
by  their  virtues.  It  had  inwoven  itself  with  all  their  be^ 
religious  memories.  If  pious,  they  had  been  bom  anew  to 
God  amidst  its  services.  In  its  humble  kirks,  round  which 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors  were  spread,  the  Gospel  had  come 
to  them  with  power.  In  its  quiet  manses,  beneath  the  old 
embowering  planes,  they  had  held  sweet  converse  with  its 
ministers  about  the  great  things  of  eternity.  And  often  in  its 
sacraments  on  the  green  hill-sides,  their  souls  had  melted 
beneath  the  pathos  of  the  exhortations,  or  been  borne  seem- 
ingly to  heaven  on  the  rich  music  of  the  psalms.  No  man 
who  knew  them  rightly,  could  imagine  for  a  moment  that  they 
wished  to  change  a  system  so  endeared  to  them,  for  one  that 
had  never  been  presented  them,  except  in  most  objectionable 
forms. 

The  King,  however,  was  but  too  willing  to  believe  what 
Middleton  and  Glencaim  told  him;  and  on  the  lith  of 
August,  1661,  a  letter  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Scottish  Council, 
declaring  his  "  resolution  of  restoring  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land its  rightful  government  by  bishops." 

Among  those  selected  by  his  majesty  for  an  office  likely  to 
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be  so  obnoxioiis  to  the  Scotch,  Leighton  stood  prominent.  His 
reputation  for  learning,  piety,  and  moderation  was  well  known. 
ESb  amiableness  had  made  him  generally  popular.  And  his 
growing  distaste  for  the  aspect  in  which  Fresbyterianism  was 
presented  to  him,  had  probably  been  considerably  talked 
about.  He  happened  to  be  passing  through  London  from  the 
Oontinent,  about  the  time  that  the  question  of  the  Episcopate 
lor  Scotland  was  in  agitation.  His  singular  virtues  and  pecu- 
fiar  fitness  for  the  office  were  mentioned  by  his  brother,  Ellis 
Laghton,  to  Lord  Daubigny,  and  by  him  to  the  King.  Charles 
csDgfat  with  eagerness  at  the  idea  of  coipmending,  by  so  bril- 
liant an  example,  the  prelatic  dignity  which  he  had  resolved 
to  introduce  among  the  Scotch.  He  had  his  name  put  imme- ' 
diately  on  the  list  of  those  who  should  be  consecrated,  and 
directed  that  he  should  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  such  a 
earemony  at  no  distant  day.  It  was  a  sorrowful  announce- 
ment to  him.  It  broke  up  instantly  all  hope  of  his  enjoying 
die  retirement  and  quietness  he  loved.  It  opened  a  vista  of 
hborions  years,  in  which  his  spirit  would  be  harassed  by 
contentions,  and  burdened  with  wearisome  and  weighty  cares. 
And  well  he  knew  that  it  would  expose  him  to  suspicions  of 
dianging  his  church  relations  and  connections  from  mercenary 
motives,  which  with  his  whole  soul  he  despised.  The  nolo 
EpUcopari  rose  up  within  his  heart.  He  threw  himself  before 
the  monarch,  and  entreated  earnestly  that  the  proffered  dignity 
should  not  be  pressed  on  him.  But  Charles,  aware  now  of  his 
worth,  persisted;  and  as  no  conscientious  scruples  could  be 
pleaded,  laid  on  him  finally  the  weight  of  his  commands.  Too 
loyal  for  ftirther  resistance,  Leighton  yielded,  but  with  a  heavy 
heart 

Some  think — ^Presbyterians  of  course  do — ^that  he  should 
have  resisted  to  the  end.  To  us,  it  does  not  seem  so.  His 
inclinations  and  convictions  were  in  favor  of  Episcopacy ;  and 
his  relations  to  the  Presbytery  had  come  latterly  to  such  a 
point,  that  a  change  must  needs  have  been  made  by  him  be- 
fore long.  He  had  almost  thought  of  retiring  to  the  Continent, 
to  escape  from  the  perpetual  contentiousness  he  was  surrounded 
by,  and  from  the  annoyance  of  often-proffered  oaths.  And 
though,  in  changing  his  relations,  he  would  rather  have  been 
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something  lower  than  a  bishop,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  that 
dignified  position  opened  special  opportunities  for  doing  good. 
He  tells  .us  himself  that  he  had  hope  of  being  able  by  means 
of  it,  to  "  reconcile  the  devout  on  different  sides ;"  and  had 
those  who  were  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copacy been  men  like-minded  with  himself,  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  hope  might  not  have  been  without  accomplishment 
At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  with  which 
it  was  professed  by  him.  And  to  one  of  his  pacific  temper, 
this  hope  alone  must  have  seemed  enough  to  justify  the  step 
he  was  about  to  take.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  s^^ga- 
city  in  entertaining  it,  the  fact  that  it  was  truly  entertained 
sufficiently  vindicates  his  purity  of  motive,  as  well  as  shows 
his  amiableness  of  heart. 

It  being  settled  that  he  was  to  be  a  bishop,  arrangements 
were  made  foy  the  consecration  of  himself  and  three  of  his 
colleagues.  The  12th  of  December,  1661,  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony.  In  connection  with  it  came  a  trial 
Leighton  had  not  counted  on,  and  which  he  did  not  meet  with 
all  the  firmness  that  he  might.  Two  only  of  the  four  to  be 
consecrated  on  that  day — Fairfone  and  Hamilton — ^had  been 
Episcopally  ordained.  Leighton,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
entered  the  ministry  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pacy, had  received  his  orders  from  the  Presbytery.  Sharp, 
who  was  to  be  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  in  the  same 
case.  On  discovering  this,  Sheldon,  the  English  primate,  a 
strong  High-Churchman  and  bitter  opponent  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  insisted  that  both  Sharp  and  Leighton  should  be  reor- 
dained.  To  this  they  both  objected.  It  would  prejudice  their 
cause  beyond  repair  in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  validity  of  whose  orders  it  would  cast  a  stain.  It 
would  be  inconsistent,  too,  with  the  course  they  were  to  pur- 
sue among  these,  since  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  the  Scotch  parishes  on 
being  licensed  only  by  the  new  bishops — ^not  ordained.  And 
it  was  contrary  to  precedent;  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
orders  having  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Spotswood,  who  had  no  other,  having 
been  consecrated,  without  reordination,  in  1610. 
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But  Sheldon  was  resolute,  Sharp  eager  for  the  mitre,  and 
Leighton  too  averse  to  strife  to  contend  long  about  what  seemed 
to  him  a  matter  of  mere  form.  He  yielded,  and  brought 
Sharp  to  yield,  on  the  ground  that,  after  all,  Ihe  being  reor- 
dained  imported  only  a  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion,  and  not  an  annulling  of  the  orders  they  had 
had  before.  This  was,  indeed,  the  true  ground  to  assume,  but 
it  was  far  from  being  that  on  which  the  demand  of  Sheldon 
had  been  based.  He,  on  the  contrary,  had  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  their  orders  were  schismatic  and  invalid,  and 
needed  ab  initio^  to  be  renewed.  A  compliance  with  his  re- 
quisition, in  such  circumstances,  gave  a  force  of  authority  to 
his  assumption ;  lent  it  the  apparent  sanction  of  a  great  name ; 
and  by  its  exasperation  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians, 
ftrew  up  a  new  barrier  in  the  way  of  unity  and  peace. 

Here  only,  however,  do  we  find  any  real  ground  for  blame. 
Thenceforward,  as  before,  his  life  shines  with  a  serene  and 
quiet  brightness,  across  which  there  comes  scarcely  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud.  While  his  fellow-prelates  spent  the  evening  of 
iheir  consecration  in  festivity,  he  spent  it  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  Pervaded  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  he  could  not  rest  without  seeking  to  secure  at  once 
a  rich  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  work.  And  as  soon 
as  the  ear  of  his  colleagues  could  be  gained,  he  sought  to  inter- 
est them  in  his  plans  for  harmonizing  the  conflicting  parties 
of  their  dioceses,  and  pouring  oil  upon  the  angry  waves  of 
strife.  It  was  high  time;  for  already,  throughout  all  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland,  there  were  heard  the  murmurs 
of  a  storm.  Excited  by  the  intention  to  restore  Episcopacy, 
synods  had  met  to  protest  against  the  measure ;  and  although 
forcibly  dispersed  in  several  instances,  the  more  private  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  could  not,  of  course,  be  chained. 
The  sword  was  evidently  being  drawn  for  contest,  and  nothing 
but  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures  could  prevent  a 
struggle,  disastrous  to  both  parties,  in  which  the  bland  voice 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  drowned.  But  alas !  the  colleagues 
whom  the  state  had  given  him  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
state.  They  cared  not  for  a  peace  which  should  be  the  fruit 
of  conciliation  and  of  compromise ;  and  when  Leighton  spoke 
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thereof,  they  made  them  ready  for  battle.  With  their  Banction, 
if  not  by  their  adyice,  in  less  than  a  month  after  their  conse- 
cration, a  letter  from  the  King  was  sent  to  Scotland,  prohibiting 
all  meetmgs  of  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions,  till  they 
should  be  authorized  by  the  new  prelates.  A  proclamation 
from  the  Scottish  Council  followed,  declaring  his  majesty's 
pleasure  in  respect  to  this,  and  threatening,  according  to  his 
wish,  severe  and  exemplary  punishment  to  any  who  should 
presume  to  r&flect  upon  the  bishops,  or  show  disrespect  to  their 
authority.  At  such  measures  Leighton  almost  lost  all  heart 
He  knew  how  much  they  must  exasperate  those  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  conciliate  and  win.  And  when,  in  April  following, 
he  went  down  with  his  associates  to  Scotland — "  a  fair  new 
coach,"  with  purple-liveried  lackeys  by  its  sides,  being  Sharp's 
chosen  conveyance  for  the  three — ^it  was  with  sad  forebodings 
as  to  the  result  Nor  was  it  much  of  an  encouragement  to 
him,  when,  some  miles  from  Edinburgh,  a  procession,  headed 
by  the  Lord-Conmiissioner,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  a  crowd  of  common  people,  met  them,  to  escort 
them,  with  flourish  of  trumpets,  into  town.  He  knew  how 
easily  such  demonstrations  are  secured,  and  could  not  but 
notice  that  the  mimstersj  through  whom  especially  the  public 
heart  was  to  be  reached,  kept  gloomily  aloof.  Withdrawing 
from  the  noisy  pageantry  of  such  an  entrance,  he  proceeded 
by  himself  into  the  city;  and  after  the  consecration  to  the 
Episcopate  of  six  others,  who  were  not  required  to  submit  to 
reordination,  he  went  down  to  his  diocese  of  Dumblane,  which 
he  had  selected  for  himself  as  being  the  jpoore^t  of  all  that 
were  to  be  established.  He  wished  to  be  at  once  acquainted 
with  the  aspect  of  the  field  he  was  to  till,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
be  separated,  for  a  while,  by  this  means,  from  his  associates  in 
the  Episcopate.  He  had  become  now  pretty  well  aware  of 
their  true  character,  and  found,  to  his  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, a  total  dissimilarity  in  views  and  feelings  between  them 
and  himself.  He  valued  his  office  from  its  influence  for  good ; 
they,  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  it  brought.  He  would 
seclude  it  almost  altogether  from  alliance  with  the  civil  power ; 
they  woujd  lean  almost  their  whole  weight  upon  the  arm  of 
such  a  power.    He  wished  to  win  his  way  by  gentle  and  con- 
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diiating  moderation;  they  Were  resolved  to  sweep  off  all  op- 
position fix>m  their  path  by  the  iron  rod  of  coercion  and  of 
law.  And  as  two  can  not  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed, 
be  thought  it  as  weU  to  leare  them  to  themselyes,  and  carry 
oat  his  own  plans  in  his  own  way  in  the  comparatiyely  humble 
gphere  he  had  selected.  How  they  ^'  practised  and  prospered" 
m  their  worldly  way  of  settling  church  affiurs — and  how  he, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  lifted  up  a  pleading  voice  continually 
hr  forbearing  gentleness,  Pearson  has  well  told  us  in  his  beau- 
tifnl  life  of  this  good  man.  Two  years  of  their  stem  adminis- 
tration sufficed  to  throw  half  Scotland  into  fierce  ferment;  to 
drive  four  hundred  ministers,  in  the  depths  of  winter,  from 
their  warm  homes ;  to  fill  their  places  with  a  set  of  men 
whom  Burnet  speaks  of  as  ^^the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the 
North'' ;  and  to  send  one  fourth  of  the  population  from  the 
diurches  to  attend  on  the  wild  moors  and  in  the  lonely  glens 
flie  preaching  of  the  only  ministers  whom  they  revered.  Two 
years  more,  and  persecution  had  begun  to  rage  so  bitterly 
agunst  these  forsakers  of  the  churches,  that  Leighton  felt  he 
oonld  not  retain  longer  even  a  semblance  of  connection  with 
men  who  were  harrying  their  miserable 'flocks  like  ravening 
wolves.  JBe  had,  indeed,  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  man- 
aged all  matters  in  his  own  mild  way,  and  had  so  secured 
the  affections  of  his  clergy  that  only  two  of  the  non-conform- 
ing ministers  were  of  those  that  had  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dumblane.  Nor  had  he  failed  to  remonstrate  earnestly 
with  his  fellow-bishops  and  the  Parliament  against  attempting 
to  coerce  men's  consciences,  and  to  secure  by  the  mere  power 
of  law  a  conformity  worth  nothing  but  as  the  result  of 
a  free  will.  But  he  had  found  'that  he  could  "prevail 
nothing"  with  the  government,  while  by  his  associates  in  the 
Episcopate  his  most  wise  counsels  were  contemned.  Persecu- 
tion continued  in  spite  of  his  remouatrances,  and  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  scarcely  worthy  had  to  wander  like  hunted 
deer  amidst  the  wilds,  denied  by  refined  cruelty,  even  a  resi- 
dence among  their  flocks.  And  oflen  when  they,  strove  to  dis- 
pense quietly  in  secret,  beneath  starry  midnights  or  in  deep 
recesses  of  tiie  hills,  the  blessed  Gospel  which  they  felt  that 
they  must  preach,  the  wild  troops  of  Turner  would   come 
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pouring  in  on  the  assemblage,  and  fine  or  death  be  made  the 
issue  of  their  hearing,  in  that  way,  of  Christ. 

Sick  with  this  wretched  state  of  things,  and  resolved  not 
even  to  appear  an  accessory  to  it,  the  good,  grieved  Bishop 
tendered  to  the  Lord  Commissioner  a  resignation  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  when  he  hesitated  as  to  the  reception  of  it,  Leighton 
proceded  up  to  London  and  laid  it  before  the  King.  With 
fearless  honesty  he  stated  to  the  monarch  the  miseries  the 
Scotch  were  made  to  suffer;  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted ;  said  that  he  could  not  countenance  in  any 
way  this  attempt  to  drive  men  by  the  sword  into  the  Church, 
and  begged  leave,  consequently,  to  retire  from  a  position 
which  seemed  to  implicate  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  in  a  persecution  that  he  utterly  abhorred.  Charles 
would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal  of  retirement,  but  promised 
that  the  severities  which  he  complained  of  should  be  stopped, 
and  actually  did  lay  an  immediate  arrest  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  persecution  hitherto.  Leighton  accordingly  re- 
turned northward  with  new  hope.  It  was  the  same  tale  still, 
however.  The  King's  order  could  not  change  the  bishops' 
hearts,  and  they  continued,  as  members  of  the  Parliament  and 
Council,  to  press  essentially  the  same  fierce  measures  as  when 
they  had  been  members  of  the  Court.  Fines  were  still  levied, 
tortures  still  inflicted,  biood  still  shed,  in  order  to  force  on  the 
struggling  and  reluctant  Scotch  a  form  of  Church  government 
which  they  were  beginning  absolutely  to  detest.  Amidst  the 
uproar  of  the  passions  thus  excited,  the  mild  voice  of  the  soli- 
tary mediator  was  with  difficulty  heard.  But  he,  unwearied, 
pressed  his  measures  of  accommodation,  remonstrated  with  his 
brethren  on  the  madness  of  their  course,  pleaded  with  Charles 
for  a  further  checking  of  their  violence,  and  strove  to  lay 
gently  on  the  harsh  wounds  they  were  inflicting  the  healing 
balsam  of  conciliation  and  of  love.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful,  nothing  more  morally  sublime  than  was  the  course  of 
this  truly  holy  man,  opposing  himself  to  the  authorities  of  a 
whole  kingdom  in  the  effort  to  secure  for  the  persecuted  Pres- 
byterians a  tolerance  which  was  contrary  to  the  iTiling  spirit  of 
his  times.     We  have  not  space  for  a  delineation  of  his  efforts 
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or  for  a  detail  of  the  conciliatory  measnres  he  proposed.  Full 
sbitements  of  them  may  be  fomid  in  Peareon's  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  edition  of  his  works.  They  are  really  sur- 
pming  documents.  They  show  conclusively  that  ho  was  far 
before  his  age  in  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
Ticws  of  toleration,  and  was  even  in  some  measure  before  ours. 
The  general  system  of  Episcopacy  which  he  advocated  was  in 
its  features  much  as  ours  is  here ;  the  bishop  being  stripped  of 
"lordly  prelacy,"  sitting  as  constant  moderator  only  in  Church 
Courts,  and  rather  advuing  with  his  clergy  in  all  measures, 
than  carrying  it  over  them  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  will. 
And  even  this  very  moderate  arrangement  he  was  willing  to 
lower  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  controlling  the  bishop 
by  a  majority  in  any  synod ;  denying  him  the  power  of  a  veto 
on  its  acts ;  allowing  the  clergy,  if  they  chose,  a  declaration 
ftat  they  suflTered  his  presidency  of  ihem  for  peace'  sake,  and 
even  giving  to  candidates  fbr  orders  the  privilege  of  announc- 
ing at  their  ordination  that  a  bishop  was  considered  by  tliem  a 
chief  presbyter,  no  more.  These  certainly  were  large  conces- 
nons.  That  they  did  not  win  over  the  stem  recusants  around 
him  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  wliolo  case. 
His  voice  alone  was  lifted  for  them.  His  brethren  held  up  in- 
stead of  them  the  sword.  That  sword  exasperated  more  than 
his  concessions  won. 

The  issue  of  his  fruitless  efforts  at  conciliation  was  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  first.  Depressed  by  the 
contentions  he  found  thickening  around  him,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  effectual  for  their  arrest,  the  idea  of  resignation  of 
his  diocese  arose  in  him  again.  Age  was  now  growing  on  liim ; 
infirmities  were  multiplying,  and  he  longed  for  a  season  of 
retirement  and  devotion,  preparatory  to  the  great  change 
which  must  be  near.  Accordingly,  he  again  repaired  to 
Charles,  resigned  to  him  the  charge  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Glasgow,  to  which  he  had  been  some  years  before  transferred, 
and  secured  from  the  reluctant  sovereign  an  assurance  that 
should  he  continue  for  one  year  of  the  same  mind  his  resigna- 
tion should  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be  acted  on.  This 
was  in  1673,  his  age  then  being  abouty  sixty-two.  Delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  the  release  which  he  desired,  he  returned 
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rejoicing  to  his  diocese ;  spent  in  preparing  iTor  retirement  the 
year  of  probation  Charles  prescribed,  and  at  its  expiration 
gladly  laid  aside  the  dignities  and  duties  of  his  office  and 
withdrew  into  the  shades  of  "private  life.  His  first  retreat  wag 
at  his  old  home  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which 
he  passed  to  England  and  settled  at  Broadhurst,  in  SuaseZ| 
with  the  family  of  a  beloved  sister  there.  The  shadows  of 
life's  evening  drew  tranquilly  around  him  in  this  shelter,  and 
after  ten  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  and  in  eamesfc 
preparation  for  the  eternity  for  which  he  longed,  he  who  had 
hai^y  seemed  ever  "  of  tihe  earth,"  passed  peacefully  away 
from  it  to  reward  in  heaven.  He  died,  as  he  had  wished  he 
might,  as  a  '^  stranger  and  sojourner"  at  an  inn,  his  age  at  his 
decease  being  about  seventy-four.  • 

A  better  man,  almost  all  parties  now  concur  in  saying,  never 
lived.  A  purer,  it  is  certainly  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  ol 
He  was  love  personified.  A  temper,  almost  superhuman  in 
its  sweetness,  never  was  seen  ruffled  by  an  intimate  and  bosom 
friend  but  once  in  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  that  friend 
tells  us  that  he  never  heard  him  say  an  idle  word.  He  seemed  ' 
to  live  in  a  celestial  atmosphere,  and  had  detached  himself,  to  a 
most  unusual  degree,  from  regard  for  "  this  present  evil  world.** 
His  letters,  the  true  window  to  the  soul  of  every  man,  breathe 
constantly  of  heaven.  They  are  fragrant  everywhere  with 
rich  spiritual  thought.  In  all  his  works,  indeed,  his  pen  drops 
honey  to  a  Christian  soul — a  honey  fresh  from  the  sweet 
flowers  of  paradise,  and  redolent  of  the  source  from  which  it 
is  derived.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  writings  so  many 
precious  sentences — ^gems  worthy  to  be  stored  away  in  the 
best  treasure-chamber  for  choice  use. 

A  man  of  great  contemporaries,  in  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  Giristian  theologian  he  thoroughly  outshone  them 
all.  Inferior  to  Howe  in  his  occasional  sublimity,  to  Owen  in 
his  lumbering  weight  of  thought,  to  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the 
lavish  splendor  of  his  imagery,  to  Baxter  in  the  perf^rvidmn 
mgenwim  of  his  eloquence,  and  to  Barrow  in  sustained  weight 
and  force  of  style ;  there  is  yet  about  him  such  a  ftdness  of 
instruction,  such  a  melting,  tender  pathos ;  such  a  felicity  of 
r^ady  illustration ;  such  a  rich  inlaying  of  the  great  doctrihes 
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/ 
(^  die  Gospel,  eaeh  in  its  due  place,  and  wiih  its  due  fiilneBB 

of  devebpment ;  that  we  know  no  one  of  all  the  great  men  of 
Ik  day  whom  we  would  recommend  ao  entirely  and  cordially 
duoaghoat.  Bobert  Hall,  than  whom  in  ench  matters  few 
am  more  qualified  to  ja<^e,  aays  warmly  of  him :  ^^  Ftdl  of 
Ae  licheat  imagery,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  sublime  and 
devotion,  the  reading  of  Leighton  is  a  truce  to  all 
.  cares  and  passions ;  and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
die  but  the  beautiful  image  in  the  28d  Psalm.  It  is  like  lying 
down  in  green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters." 

But  his  greatest  work  was  an  unwritten  one — ^the  life-work 
of  his  Episcopate  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  this  work  was  a  &ilure.  In  respect  to  the  great  object  he 
had  in  Tiew,  an  immediate  reconciliation  of  church  parties, 
we  may  grant  it  was  so.  He  left  the  two  parties  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  very  much  as  he  had  found  Aem.  Twelve  years 
of  benignant  effort  on  his  part  had  not  sufficed  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  each  other,  or  make  them  in  any  large  measure 
coileece.  But  this  was  not  his  fault  It  was  the  fruit  of  that 
nttoly  fidse  state  of  things,  an  intimate  alliance  of  the  Church 
and  State — an  alliance  which  threw  all  the  benefices  on  the 
one  side,  and  all  the  persecutions  on  the  other ;  which  gave 
to  the  creatures  of  the  bishops  the  warm  manses,  and  to  their 
opponents  only  the  cold  caves  among  the  hills ;  and  which, 
through  alternate  fostering  and  harrying,  made  the  one  party 
haughty  and  the  other  mad.  But  yet  there  was  no  failure  in 
Leighton's  efforts  after  all.  The  work  of  a  great  man  in  a 
good  cause  never  &ils.  He  may  not  see  the  fimit  of  it,  but 
the  firuit  will  come.  The  pure  principles  that  he  inculcates, 
and  the  beautiful  example  that  he  sets,  are  seeds  of  a  bright 
harvest,  to  be  gathered  in  due  time.  The  harvest  of  the  sow- 
ing of  the  Bishop  of  Dumblane  is  all  around  us.  He,  and  men 
like  him,  scattered  seed  two  centuries  ago,  which  is  bearing 
golden  fruitage  in  the  religious  tolerance  now  generally  en 
joyed.  And  when  the  pleadings  of  Howe,  Owen,  Milton, 
Vane,  and  Locke  for  such  a  toleration  are  remembered  grate- 
fiilly,  our  indebtedness  to  Leighton,  for  his  twelve  long  years 
of  effort  in  the  cause,  should  not  be  lightly  estimated.  Indeed, 
if  beauty  of  example  is  worth  any  thing,  if  a  life  ever  point- 
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ing  heavenward  deserves  regard,  if  holy  labors  in  Christ'B 
blessed  cause  claim  notice,  the  name  of  Robert  Leighton 
should  be  always  thought  of.  by  us  with  respect. 

The  edition  Mr.  Riker  has  given  of  his  works  deserves  some 
notice  from  us.  It  is  the  only  American  edition  that  we  know 
of.  It  is  the  most  complete  that  has  been  pijfclished.  It  has, 
what  the  London  and  Edinburgh  ones  haye  not,  a  complete 
index  to  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  to  the  texts  of  Scripture 
illustrated  and  explained.  In  one  thing  only  can  we  find 
ferult  with  it.  The  "  getting-up"  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be. 
Such  precious  jewelry  should  be  set  in  better  gold. 


AET.   Vn.— THE   CATHEDRAL   SYSTEM  OF   THE 
BISHOP   OF  ILLINOIS. 

"  In  addition  to  the  matters  directly  in  charge  of  this  Con- 
vention," says  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  to  the  Convention  of  his 
Diocese,  "  there  is  one  which,  although  it  does  not  necessarily 
claim  their  action,  it  is  obviously  most  proper  to  present-  It 
is  the  plan  and  purpose  of  a  bishop's  church  and  residence  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  intended  to  embrace  in  its  foundation  a 
church,  the  seats  of  which  shall  be  for  ever  open  and  free,  for 
the  perpetual  use  of  myself  and  successors  in  office,  with  such 
a  staff  of  clergy  as  may  be  competent  to  conduct  its  daily  and 
Sunday  services ;  its  charitable,  educational,  and  missionary 
relations ;  to  comprehend  a  school  or  schools  of  Christian  edu- 
cation ;  the  training  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry ;  missionary  effort  in  the  city  or  through  neighboring 
destitute  parts,  as  means  of  communication  may  allow." 

The  following  is  the  argument  of  the  Bishop  for  this  new 
scheme: 

"  That  our  bishops  should  in  any  case  be  rectors  of  churches,  elected 
by,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  vestries  of  the  same,  is  an  arrangement 
more  the  dictate  of  the  necessity  for  maintenance,  than  the  choice  either  of 
the  incumbent  or  the  diocese.    All,  at  the  earliest  period,  express  the  im- 
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pqrtmnft  of  rekaang  th«  bishop  fitMn  a  parochial  chai^ge.  But  this  letres 
the  Aooean  without  way  definite  place  for  the  exercise  of  his  inherent  pas- 
toral offioeL  He  dioold  hare  a  church  of  his  own,  under  his  own  control, 
of  winch  ho  is,  «s  tirtute  officii^  the  pastoral  head ;  in  the  serrice  and  ac- 
n—kn  of  whidiy  he  maj  be  able  to  bring  into  demonstrative  action  what 
bcloqpi  fWOTitially  to  his  office  as  chief  pastor  of  the  diocese.  There  he  is, 
in  an  enpecial  manner,  the  representatiTe  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  where 
be  mmisterai  not  as  a  parish  priest,  but  to  all  who  may  choose  freelj  to 
oome ;  whoe  open  seats,  and  firee,  frequent,  and  varied  services,  the  per- 
farmance  of  them  in  the  most  decent  and  solemn  manner,  a  sufficient  com- 
pany of  assistant-ministera,  connecting  with  it  educational,  missionary,  and 
charitable  objects,  make  palpable  the  working  spirit  of  the  Church,  asso- 
ciated with  that  appointed  headship,  in  its  best  definition,  *  servant  of  all* " 

The  Bishop  farther  represents  this  plan  "  as  capable  of  ex- 
panding to  any  legitimate  measure."  * 

The  gravity  of  the  occasion,  circumstances,  and  manner  of 
this  somewhat  extraordinary  proposal  forbids  the  idea  that  it 
was  uttered  as  a  mere  fancy ;  and  yet  it  can  not  bo  denied 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fancy  in  it  Indeed,  we  are  soberly 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  fancy  was  the  chief  prompter  of 
this  magnificent  conception.  For,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
sach  a  scheme  in  the  Diocese  of  Illinois,  our  faith  must  be 
greatly  augmented  before  we  could  see  much  chance  of  its 
being  carried  out  in  the  present,  or  even  in  a  remote  goncra- 
tion.  If  the  Bishop  of  New-York  had  come  forward  iii  this 
manner,  backed  by  all  the  funds  and  power  of  Trinity  Churcli, 
we  might,  peradventure,  have  the  thing  accomplished  before 
a  very  great  lapse  of  time,  provided  no  remonstrance  or  oppo- 
sition should  spring  up  in  any  quarter.  But  such  a  proposal, 
thus  made  by  the  Bishop  of  New-York,  and  thus  backed, 
would  doubtless  excite  much  attention.  If  it  be  suitable,  let 
us  have  it  enterprised  where  there  will  be  some  chance  for  the 
experiment. 

Or,  in  addition  to  the  fancifulness  of  this  project,  shall  wo 
find  in  part  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  non-residence  of  the. 
Bishop  of  Dlinois?  Did  he  imagine  that  this  scheme  would 
80  tickle  the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  his  diocese  as  to 

•  It  is  proper  to  state  that  tho  above  citations  arc  made  from  a  Church  paper, 
wfaidi  had  extracted  them  from  tho  original  pamphlet  containing  the  Bishop's 
Addie» ;  bat  it  is  presumed  they  are  correct 
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quiet  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  temporary  (doabtless  tempo- 
rary) residence  in  New-York,  where  he  could  more  effectively 
mature  the  plan  of  his  Cathedral,  and  perhaps  obtain  mxme 
partial  endowments  of  its  various  faculties  ?  If  these  are  not 
natural,  we  hope  they  will  prove  innocent  suggestions* 

But  we  must  proceed  to  some  more  grave  consideratioiiB. 
We  think  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  this  plan  of  the  Bishop  of 
nKnois  must  take  the  general  mind  of  the  Church  with  some 
surprise.  "We  think,  indeed,  for  many  and  potent  reaaoDs, 
that  it  is  somewhat  startling:  Besides  that  we  very  much 
question  the  policy  or  propriety  of  proposing  to  erect  catihe- 
drals  of  any  kind,  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  the  Protee^ant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States — a  very  grave  question 
as  all  must  admit — ^there  are  features  and  faculties  in  this  pro- 
posed  cathedral  system  of  the  Bishop  of  Dlinois  of  a  veiy 
extraordinary  character.  It  has  leaped  the  pale  of  all  history 
at  a  single  bound ;  for  we  find  no  such  thing  anywhere  in  the 
Church  Catholic.  And  not  only  so,  but,  if  we  mistake  not, 
it  has  also  overstepped  the  constitutional  and  canon  law  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church.  "We  desire  to  know  where 
any  such  thing  is  to  be  found  under  this  authority  ?  K  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  the  plan,  as  drawn  by  the  Bishop's  hand, 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  duty  or  faculty  of  tiie  Church  of  Christ  which  may  not 
be  supposed  to  be  comprehended  in  it.  More  especially,  when 
we  look  at  the  comprehensive  supplement  to  this  draft,  con- 
tained in  the  words,  that  the  plan  "  is  capable  of  expanding 
to  any  legitimate  measure,"  with  the  natural  interpretation  of 
such  a  phrase,  what  other  action  of  the  Church  would  be  left, 
when  once  this  machinery  shall  have  been  put  in  full  opera- 
tion ?  Would  it  not  supersede  and  absorb  the  entire  range  of 
duties,  in  whole  and  detail,  now  and  hitherto  discharged  by 
Diocesan  Conventions,  and  by  the  General  Convention  ?  Cer- 
tainly, it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  contains  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  Church  polity,  and  proposes  in  detail  all  the 
ordinary  objects  of  Church  action,  from  the  Apostles'  days 
down  to  this  time,  and  an  extension  of  those  objects,  appa- 
rently ad  libitum. 

Keally,  this  remarkable  proposal,  coming  from  such  a  quar- 


tK  with  imocent  prnpose,  we  doubt  not — ^we  beliere  it  wv 
u — lift^  im|»e9Bed  us  with  the  idea  that  something  of 
~  import  remains  to  be  said  on  the  appropriate  sphere 
,  fimctioiis  of  the  Episcopal  office  in  the  Anieiican  Chureh : 
■id  we  dudi  ask  leave,  on  this  occasion*  to  submit  a  few 
Aoo^tB  on  this  sabject 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  Bishop  Hopkins*  late  vin- 
dieation  of  the  Hoose  of  Bishops,  for  refusing  to  restore  a  sus- 
pended bishop,  and  in  his  elucidation  of  certain  principles 
vhich  belong  to  the  question.    We  much  mistake  if  his  argu- 
nent  shonid  not  be  regarded  as  unanswerable,  and  conse- 
^wntly  conclusiTe.    He  represents  the  office  of  a  bishop  as  a 
'^inuiy^  and  denies  that  it  is  a  ^^jk^^onal  riffht  or  j^nyii^rfy  ;'* 
and  he  avers  that  the  consecrating  bishops  act  as  ''/n/«/<>'/'  in 
Ae  beatowment  of  this  office — ^trustees,  of  course,  mediately 
mder  their  Divine  Head,  but  inmiediately  under  the  Church 
and  her  oi^ganized  polity.    Bishop  Hopkins  clearly  deter- 
mines, in  bis  argument,  that  bishops  have  no  pi>wer  in  the 
Ghorch,  which  the  Church  did  not  confer,  and  which  the 
CSiurch  can  not  take  away,  as  in  the  case  of  the  suspended 
bishop.    The  Church,  that  is,  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  that 
pirt  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  qualified  to  act  in  tlio 
case,  nullified  the  functions  of  the  suspended  bisliop  by  their 
sentence,  and  they  were  competent,  as  Bishop  Hopkins  alleges, 
to  excommunicate  him.    But  they  only  nullified  Ins  oflieial 
character,  leaving  him  the  name  of  bishop,  and  the  common 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  members  of  tlio  Church.    They 
touched  nothing  but  his  office,  though  they  might  have  gone 
fiuther.     The  theory  supposes  that  what  the  Church  gave  the 
Church   could  take  away ;   and   in  tliis  case,  the  Church, 
tiirough  her  representatives  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  did  take 
iway  or  nullify  all  the  powers  of  a  bisliop.    Tliero  wjis  no 
Episcopal  power  left  in  this  person.    Where,  then,  is  the  '*  iii- 
kerent  power"  of  a  bishop  ?    The  idea  of  "  inherent  ])owcr'' 
in  a  bishop  is  a  fiction,  and  can  have  no  warrant  in  a  constitu- 
tional and  canonical  Church  like  ours. 

We  desire,  in  this  place,  to  say,  that  an  apostolic  succession 
is  a  separate  and  independent  matter,  and  tliat  it  is  in  no  way 
or  degree  affected  by  Church  polity.    An  apostolic  succession 
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relates  only  to  an  nnintorrupted  line  of  the  laying  on  of  bands, 
and  it  applies  equally  to  presbyters  and  deacons  as  to  bisbopi. 
It  applies,  indeed,  to  the  laity  in  the  matter  of  confinnatioiL 
But  Church  polity  is  the  result  of  Church  legislation,  and  it  is 
never  regarded  as  a  divine  appointment,  like  that  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  other  than  as  being  made  obligatory  by 
divinely  inspired  precept,  where  it  exists,  as  well  on  the  offi- 
cers as  on  the  laity  of  the  Chm'ch.  Church  polity,  in  our  own 
communion,  is  comprised  of  the  sum  of  legislation  in  diocesan 
conventions,  and  in  the  General  Convention,  the  latter  being 
supreme  in  its  authority,  and  the  former  subordinate,  after  the 
manner  of  our  federal  and  state  governments,  that  neither  may 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  other.  But  Church  polity 
rules,  and  rules  as  thoroughly  in  determining  the  naturei 
extent,  and  use  of  Episcopal  powers,  as  in  determining  any 
other  purpose  of  Church  legislation.  There  is  no  Episcopal 
power  whatever  in  a  constitutional  Church,  like  ours,  outside 
of  constitutional  and  canon  law.  An  apostolical  ministry  is 
one  and  the  same  for  ever ;  but  Episcopal  power  is  not  so.  The 
former  is  a  divine  appointment ;  the  latter  human,  and  varieB 
in  different  ages,  countries,  and  churches.  It  changes  often  in 
the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  Church,  and  is  always  under  the 
control  of  Church  polity.  It  has  been  essentially  modified  in 
our  own  Church,  in  the  progress  of  her  history.  Why  can 
not  a  bishop  of  our  Church  be  translated,  or  officiate  as  bishop 
outside  of  his  own  diocese,  without  invitation  or  leave?  Or 
why  can  not  a  missionary-bishop  of  our  Church,  assigned  to 
foreign  parts,  come  home  and  employ  his  Episcopal  functions 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Southgate?  "Why  can  they  not 
assert  their  "  inherent  powers"  ?  Simply  because  this  "  inhec- 
ent  power"  is  nothing  for  tliis  purpose,  and  canon  law  is  every 
thing.  They  belong  to  the  apostolic  ministry,  doubtless,  but 
their  "  inherent  power"  avails  them  nothing.  They  can  only 
employ  their  functions  within  the  pale  of  constitutional  and 
canon  law. 

"We  could  wish  that  the  principles  suggested,  as  well  as  those 
stated  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  in  his  vindication  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  were  well  studied,  as  they  relate  to  the  paramount 
claims  of  constitutional  and  canon  law,  and  as  to  the  Episcopal 
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office  being  a  **  trtist^  regulated  by  law,  ai\d  not  *'  a  personal 
right  or  property."  It  is  true,  we  believe,  tliat  Bisliop  Hop- 
kins inclines  to  *'  inherent  power,"  as,  we  are  sorry  to  s;iy,  is 
too  ofVen  tlie  case  with  bishops.  But  we  think  his  arirunient, 
in  this  case,  cuts  it  all  up  by  the  roots.  His  argument  is  one  of 
"//•M*^  and  trustti^,^^  giving  to  the  latter  full  iH)wer  over  the 
former,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  "*  inherent  power.-' 
The  truth  uuiloubtedly  is,  that  there  is  no  Episcoi)al  power 
in  our  Church  which  does  not  come  through  the  Church  and 
that  through  the  laws  which  are  found  in  our  system  of  Church 
poUty.  The  fact  that  the  proper  tribunal  of  our  Church  can 
take  any  bishop  in  hand,  nullify  his  Episcopal  powei-s,  and 
excommunicate  liim,  if  his  crimes  demand  it,  is  proof  of  the 
absolute  nullity  of  what  has  recently  been  set  up  as  the  **  inlier- 
cnt  power"  of  a  bishop.  An  apostolic  ministry,  in  our  esteem, 
intends  no  such  thing ;  neither  does  it  intend  that  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles  are  clothed  with  apostolic  powers,  though 
aome  bishops  would  seem  to  be  of  that  opinion.  They  liavc 
neither  the  power  of  working  miracles  nor  the  right  to  jm)- 
mnlgato  doctrine.  Tliey  can  not  even  originate  forms  of 
discipline.  Their  power,  as  bishops,  is  not  pci-sonal,  but  dele- 
gated in  trust ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  creature  of  law,  and  an 
thoroughly  regulated  by  law,  as  any  other  thing  that  can  l)o 
named  within  tlie  range  of  Church  polity. 

As  members  of  a  constitutional  Clmrcli,  wo  recognize  no 
Episcopal  power,  which  can  not  be  vindicated  by  constitu- 
tional and  canon  law.  Wo  believe  that  the  jipostles  ai>pointed 
the  Episcopal  office  and  its  appropriate  functions ;  but  that 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Clmrch,  commonly  called  Church 
poUty,  including  the  forms  in  which  the  Episcopal  oflice  should 
operate,  for  the  instruction,  edification,  and  discipline  of  the 
faithful,  was  left  to  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  in  diHerent 
ages  and  countries,  and  in  public  assemblies  coniposc<l  of  min- 
isters and  laity.  Such,  indisputably,  have  been  the  belief  and 
action  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
On  this  great  principle  has  l)ecn  erected  our  present  polity. 
But  every  now  and  then,  we  have  disturbing  fancies  and  dog- 
ma? thrust  in  upon  us,  or  growing  up  among  us,  to  mar  the 
rimplicity  and  beauty  of  this  fair  and  excellent  fabric.  Ohta 
Vol.  H— 9. 
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pHiicipiis  is  our  maxim  in  all  such  cases.  Here,  for  example, 
is  the  dogma  of  the  "  inherent  power"  of  a  bishop,  giving  birth 
to  such  a  fancy  as  the  new  cathedral  system  of  the  Bisliop  of 
Illinois.  For  he  bases  his  plan  on  what  he  denominates  "  hi» 
inlierent  pastoral  office." 

In  respect  to  this  proposal,  we  have  to  remark,  that  we  arc 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  principle  or  law  of  our  Chnrch,  that 
would  authorize  such  a  proceeding.  More  than  this :  we  think 
it  announces  an  entirely  nexo  pnncij>le^  of  a  most  comprehen- 
sive scope,  and  of  a  tremendous  sweep  of  influence,  if  it  mnst 
be  regarded  as  practicable,  and  if  the  adoption  of  it  should  be 
general.  To  justify  this  representation  of  it,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  details  of  the  plan  given  by  the  Bishop,  and  to  his  plea 
in  its  behalf,  as  cited  above.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it  compre- 
hends all  the  objects  of  the  Church  Catholic,  the  independent 
control  of  which  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Bishop,  on  the  principle 
of  "  his  inherent  pastoral  office." 

Inasmuch  as  our  system  of  Church  polity  recognizes  no  such 
institution  and  no  such  principle,  we  shall  take  leave  hero  to 
express  ourselves  very  freely,  on  the  character  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary proposal.  Fanciful  and  impracticable  as  we  think 
it  is,  in  a  country  like  ours,  there  is  at  least  a  germ  of  mischief 
in  it,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  by  those  outside  of  our  com- 
munion, as  a  movement  stai'ted  in  the  bosom  and  by  a  bishop 
of  our  Church. 

We  object  to  it,  in  the  fii'st  place,  as  adopting  and  sanction- 
ing one  of  the  most  obnoxious  principles  of  the  Church  of  Kome 
— especially  obnoxious  in  this  country — to  wit,  vesting  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  in  the  bishops.  Tlio  Church  of 
Eome  herself  is  beginning  to  totter,  in  this  country  at  leasts 
under  the  practical  operation  of  this  principle,  and  some  of  onr 
State  legislatures  have,  we  believe,  abeady  reftised  to  grant 
charter  for  such  privileges.  Several  congregations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  rebelled  against  their  bishops  on  that 
account.  It  is  universally  unpopular  with  the  American 
people.  We  are  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  does  not 
claim  this  right  over  all  his  churches,  but  only  over  his  pro- 
posed cathcdi-al.  But  both  he  and  our  Church  will  be  held 
responsible  for  putting  in  the  entering-wedge  of  this  principle. 
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and  the  cbarire  *a  eLiertiiininir  it  ar^  a  ironoral  plan,  will  W 
hz'jVL^liX  Oijainst  u*  \riili  ttfccU  with  such  a  taot  siariiiir  tho 
public  in  :Lc  face. 

Next,  we  ••bjoc:.  becaiiso  the  haj-is  of  the  plan,  to  wit,  t!h 
••inhtTOur  pa-Toral  «»li:cc"  ot  a  l»i>hop,  with  tho  moanin::  hciv 
attached  to  it.  a?>on.-  a  lact  not  recognized  in  the  eoonouiv  ot 
our  Chureh.  'Wiiatever  laney  the  l^ishop  of  Illinois  nia v  havo 
••f  a  h\-p«Mlietical  character,  roirardini:  the  primitive  pastoral 
«»Sce  of  a  I'iJiOp.  it  is  certain  that  the  econoniv  of  our  rhnrch 
knows  of  no  Episcoj-al  past^'ral  i»trice  other  than  the  care  of  all 
the  chiirclies  of  a  j-articular  diocese  :  and  i»f  all  equallv.  It  is 
true,  as  the  Bishop  recoirnizcs,  that,  in  >onie  of  i»ur  iliocescs. 
which  are  too  feeble  to  furnish  an  adequate  support  i>i  a  bi>hop. 
the  bishop  i.ifliciates  as  rector  oi  a  church,  to  nuike  out  the 
complement  of  his  salarv.  But  his  duties  in  such  a  case,  arc 
those  of  a  presbyter,  and  not  of  a  bishop.  J>ut  the  plan  pro- 
]K»sed  by  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  as  will  have  been  seen,  is  not 
of  tliis  kind,  lie  proposes  what  is  or  will  be  called  a  C'atlu- 
dral — a  ini:?nomer  altogether — as  no  such  cathedral  can  \\v 
found  in  history.  A  cathedral  i>roper  is  under  charire  i»f  a 
dean  and  chapter,  and  is  independent  «^f  a  bishop ;  whereas, 
tlie  institution  propt»scd  by  the  liishop  i>f  Illinois,  is  a  pcrlcct 
novelty,  and  without  a  name  that  can  be  nnderstoiul.  He 
proniL-es,  indeed,  by  this  measure,  io  recover  souiethim;  primi- 
tive; but  where  is  tlic  pattern  i  And  the  [»rinciple  on  which 
it  is  based  i.s  equally  without  example.  AVe  sh(Uihl  like  ic» 
know  where  can  be  Ibuml  this  **  inherent  past«u-al  otllcc'*  of  a 
liisliop  i  If  we  were  tasked  to  answer  this  ([Uestion.  we  should 
j^ay,  in  the  fancy  of  the  J>i^ho|)  of  Illinois. 

But  the  Bishop  apparently  proposes  to  erect,  a  Hornnfl  pas- 
toral institution,  which  is  ecpially  without  any  k]u>wu  modrl, 
ancient  <'r  mcdiivval,  or  modern.  It  is  to  rctlcct  and  ilcmon- 
^trate,  as  we  .'suppose,  and  as  seems  to  be  intimate<l,  '•  liis  iidicr 
cijt  pastoral  office.''  That  he  is  the  pastor  of  a  diocoe,  wr 
can  easily  understand;  but  ln»w,  as  a  bishop,  he  can  be  ]»a>toi- 
of  any  thing  else,  either  of  a  primitive  or  modern  type,  we 
confers  ourselves  at  fault  in  devising.  Certainly,  we  think  it 
Would  puzzle  any  one  to  find  such  a  thing  in  the  economy  ot 
the  BrotCi-tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Unite<l  States;  and  it. 
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it  be  not  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  a  bishop 
of  that  Clnirch  can,  with  propriety,  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it. 

But  we  object  chiefly,  nay  wo  solemnly  protest  against  this 
hitJierto  unheard-of  thing,  because,  if  indeed  it  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  fancy,  it  is  a  usurpation  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  Church,  in  establishing  a  new  institution,  involving  a 
new  principle  of  vast  scope,  and  of  tremendous  power. 
Having  spread  out  the  plan  in  the  Bishop's  own  words,  by 
which  its  dementis  in  detail  are  displayed,  we  need  not  go  into 
an  analysis  of  its  parts  and  bearings.  Any  one  can  see  that 
such  an  institution,  adequately  endowed,  and  in  full  operation 
in  every  diocese,  would  naturally  supei*3cde  all  action  of  the 
Church  as  now  constituted. 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  our  bishops  can  not  be  content  with  such 
powers  as  the  Cliurch  has  given  them  ?  We  do  not  believe 
the  Bishop  of  Illinois  intended  any  thing  improper  in  his  plan 
of  a  cathedral  at  Chicago.  We  rather  incline  to  regard  it  as 
a  pure  fancy.  But  he  must  pardon  us  for  the  scrutiny  we 
have  felt  bound  to  make  of  it,  for  even  fancies  in  such  high 
things  ofton  lead  to  stupendous  results  in  history.  Look  at 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  all  the  result  of 
fancy.  It  is  true  that  ambition  worked  together  with  fancy. 
But  fancy  was  the  gaudy  pinion  that  soared  so  loftily  and 
played  such  "  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven." 

Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  such  a  brilliant  conception  is 
very  likely  to  be  realized  in  that  particular  quarter.  The  cost 
of  it  must  be  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  practical  mind  of  our 
western  population,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  New- 
York  will  be  drawn  into  such  an  extravagance  as  a  charity  to 
tlie  West.  Besides,  it  has  such  a  fearful  squinting  towards 
things  in  the  Church  of  Home,  which  are  already  falling  to  the 
ground  or  failing  of  support,  for  their  unacceptableness  in  such 
a  country  and  among  such  a  people  as  ours. 

But  we  can  not  leave  this  subject,  since  it  Ls  up,  on  such  an 
occasion  and  for  such  reasons,  without  some  further  remarks  on 
Episcopal  powei's  in  our  Church.  If  any  of  our  bishops  im- 
agine that  they  will  not  be  held  to  account  as  stfcwatids  of  the 
Church  and  as  mere  stewards,  or  if  they  dream  of  having 
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powers  which  the  Church  did  not  give  them,  we  tliink  they 
err.    For  our  bishojTS  to  have  descended  in  the  line  of  an 
apostoh'c  ministry  is  one  thing,  but  to  have  powerr*  independ- 
ent of  the  Church  in  visible  and  economical  organization  in 
quite  another  thing.     Ve  do  not  believe  they  have  one  single 
fK.iwer  of  administration  which  they  did  not  receive  in  trurt 
from  the  Church,  and  which  the  Church  can  not  take  away 
hr  cause.     And,  certainly,  they  have  no  other  than  adminis- 
trative powers,  except  only  as  logislatoi>;  in  joint  and  concur- 
rent action  with  the  other  orders  of  the  Church  assembled  by 
representation.     It  is  this  very  legislative  action  of  the  whole 
Cliurch  which  clothes  them  with  their  powers  of  administra- 
tion, and  prescribes  the  rules  from  which  tliey  can  not  depart. 
We  desire  to  know,  then,  what  power  they  have  as  bishop 
except  in  trust,  and  under  laws  enacted  by  the  Church  ?    We 
certainly  know  of  none.     Xor  can  they  go  back  or  outside  of 
our  Constitution  and  canons  for  power.     Tliey  receive  their 
powers  under  law  through  the  Church,  and  their  office  is  not 
personal  prf.»perty  but  the  property  of  the  Church.     Such  l.»y 
necessary  inference,  and  partly  in  express  terms,  is  the  doctrine 
of  Bi>lKip  Hopkins'  argument,  and  we  believe  it  will  hold. 
We  are  confident  that  the  American  Church  will  never  suV)- 
i^cribe  t«»  any  other  theory.     A  bishop  may  talk  of  his  **  inher- 
ent power,"  and  of  *'  his  inherent  jnistoral  otfico/'  but  if  he 
means  any  thing  more  than  the  office  and  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Church  in  trust,  and  which  the  Cliurch  can  take 
away  by  judicial  action  for  cau>e,  he  is  at  fault  as  a  bishop  of 
the  American  Church. 

For  what  does  the  Church  require  bishops  ?  First,  because 
it  i^  believed  to  be  an  apost'ilic  institution,  and  next,  because 
<he  refpiires  certain  Kpiscopal  functions  to  fulfill  the  purpose>^ 
of  her  organization.  Tn  the  case  of  our  Church,  and  we  believe 
this  will  generally  be  found  to  be  true,  bishops  are  not  always 
the  best  or  most  gifted  men.  We  respect  them  for  their  offic<^ 
and  U'tt  because  they  are  always  best  qualified  for,  or  best 
entitled  to,  personal  influence.  There  may  be  many  ])resby- 
ter*  under  them  who  are  their  superioi'S  in  all  respects,  an<l 
who  will  unavoidalily  have  more  influence,  so  far  as  pei"sona! 
qualities  and  endowments  are  concerned.  Tlie  fact  of  a  manV 
being  a  biishop  does  not  obliterate  these  inequalities  not  wiake 
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him  superior  except  only  in  his  oflRcial  capacity,  nor  does  it 
entitle  him  to  a  personal  sway  over  those  who  are  his  personal 
superiors.  Office  in  Church  or  State  can  never  have  this 
etlect,  nor  ought  it  to  have  it.  Tlie  legitimate  use,  benefit, 
and  power  of  a  bishop  arc  vested  in  his  office  and  limited  by 
it^  defined  powers,  lie  can  not  transcend  those  limits.  His 
personal  infiuence  may  be  greater  or  less,  and  it  will  always 
depend  on  the  accidents  of  his  personal  qualities  and  endow- 
ments. The  exercise  of  his  office  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  is 
not  from  a  personally  inherent  power.  A  succession  from  the 
apostles  is  a  simple  fact  of  history.  It  brings  with  it  into 
our  Church  no  rights  not  defined  and  prescribed  by  law. 

The  dogma,  therefore,  that  Episcopal  power  is  "  inherent''  in 
the  person  of  a  bishop,  and  that  it  is  his  own  property,  is 
entirely  false.  This  power  resides  in  him  only  as  a  trust,  while 
administered  according  to  law,  and  it  is  always  subject  to  law. 
It  is  for  ever  the  property  of  the  Church  and  not  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Bishop  Hopkins  has  made  this  last-named  principle 
sufficiently  clear  by  analogy,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  he 
intended  that  we  should  make  such  a  use  of  it. 

We  are  tempted  to  pursue  Bishop  Hopkins'  reasoning  a 
little  further,  because  it  shows  how  the  Episcopal  office  is 
under  the  control  of  the  existing  polity  of  the  Church,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  pertuient  to  our  purpose.  "  On  what  prin- 
ciples," he  asks,  ''have  we  a  right  to  restore  him  (the  sus- 
])ended  bishop)  ?  On  the  same  principles  which  authorized  his 
consecration.'-  Tlicse,  as  will  be  found,  are  principles  of 
Church  polity.  Fii*st,  the  candidate  must  be  of  good  repute, 
which  could  never  be,  in  view  of  his  fidl.  Tliis  is  funda- 
mental. Next,  he  must  n(^t  only  have  the  application  of  the 
convention  of  his  own  diocese,  which  he  had,  but  the  concur- 
rent recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  standing  committees 
of  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Church,  which  he  had  not,  and 
could  not  get,  as  the  solemnity  and  responsibility  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  too  formidable.  Thirdly,  a  canon  of  the 
(Church  forbids  a  consecration,  and  on  the  same  principle  a 
restoration,  without  a  charge  or  ejn'scopate.  Tliere  was  none 
oflered  or  open  in  this  case.  A  restoration  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  canons  of  the  Chin*ch,  because  it  would  be  mak- 
mg — certainly  qualifying — a  bishop  without  a  title  or  charge. 
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Another  principle  of  Clnircli  polity  is,  that  oftico  is  ot^iiforrod 
for  the  Church,  not  for  poison? ;  for  puhlic,  not  for  i»rivato 
euiR  Regartl  for  pei-sons  can  never  lawfully  enter  into  such 
it  transaction ;  and  all  public  con>iilerations  are  opposeil  to 
<\\q\i  a  measure.  Tlie  suspended  bishop  is  deprived  of  no 
'•omnion  personal  right  or  privilege.  He  is  i^nly  held  unwor- 
tljy  of  trust  for  office,  as  a  social  result  of  his  confessit»n  and 
'sentence,  neitlier  of  which  can  ever  he  witlidrawn  from  ]>uhlic 
gaze,  while  the  question  is  agitated,  or  if  his  office  shouhl  ho 
re>tored.  It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  and  pennanent  discpiali- 
fication,  hy  the  rules  and  principles  (^f  Church  polity.  Duty 
to  the  puhlic,  and  not  a  regard  to  individuals,  constitutes  the 
waiTant  of  a  puhlic  tnist.  Iliis  principle  is  fundamental,  and 
tlie  rules  of  polity  estahlished  must  control  its  operation. 
Tliose  rules,  as  seen,  are  decisive  in  this  case. 

We  hold  it  to  he  of  the  greatest  con^^eciuence  that  the  posi- 
tion and  powers  of  hishrips,  in  our  Cliurch,  slir»uld  he  well  de- 
fined and  settled.  Providence  has  planted  us  in  the  midst  of 
a  rejaihlican  i>eople,  with  rejjuhlican  institutiims.  Kepuhlican- 
isni  is  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  and  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  this  state  of  things.  Providence  has 
LHven  X(^  our  Omrch  a  republican  pnlity,  an  exact  cojjy  of  the 
institutions  i.»f  our  political  comniimwealth,  as  is  !d)un<lantly 
|»rovfd  in  Dr.  Colton's  Genius  and  Mission.  Tin*  <»nly  dill'cr- 
encc  is.  that  the  tenure  «if  the  K])iscopal  office  is  for  h*fe,  or 
•hiring  goo*!  behavi<»r.  Its  resi)onsibilities,  if  wc  rightly  un- 
•ItT-tand  them,  are  cast  in  an  exactly  similar  mould  with  that 
•»f  the  public  offices  of  the  country.  Our  bi>hoj)s,  in  all  their 
fiuljlic  ««ffice>  and  functious,  are  responsible  rejirrscntativert 
and  agirnts  <»f  the  Church.  This  is  the  doctrine  and  oj)eration 
••f  *}\\v  polity,  and  the  suntiment  <'»f  the  peoi^le  of  our  c«»m- 
iininiMn.  Any  bishop  who  shall  attem]»t  to  break  loose  from 
ir  will  bu  held  to  account.  Jle  can  never  ultimately  succeed 
i?i  <uch  ail  endeav.n'.  AVe  are  aware  that  some  vitv  high 
ii'»r;,.iis  i»n  this  ^ubject  have  been  entertaine*!.  and  j»artially 
rr«hiced  t«»  i»raet]ce.  We  regret  it,  not  only  beeau-e  it  is  jtain- 
?'i;!  in  ir-elf,  but  injurious  to  c.ur  Church.  AVe  an-  ennfident, 
li-'wever,  that  -ruch  a^pirations  after  power  will  not  lie  sus- 
Tiiiiivd.  AVe  are  thankful  that  the  rejiublican  -entiment  f»f 
"ur  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  countrv,  is  irresistible.     The 
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genius  of  the  American  Chiircli  and  that  of  the  ATnerican 
people,  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  any  bishop  who  sets  him- 
self np  against  it,  will  be  swept  away  into  the  ocean,  out  of 
sight. 

A  word  more  on  the  "  inherent  pastoral  oflice"  of  the  Bishop 
of  Illinois.  He  evidently  intends  by  this  something  other 
than  the  Episcopal  office  in  its  ordinary  acceptation ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  intends  somctliing  other  tlian 
proper  Episcopal  functions.  If  he  means  to  say,  that  the 
presbyter  resides  in  the  bishop,  or  that  the  bishop  often  has  to 
discharge  presbyterial  duties,  or  the  duties  of  a  deacon,  or 
even  of  a  layman,  and  more  often  each  of  these  than  the 
duty  of  a  bishop,  it  is  agreed.  And  we  agree  also,  that  he 
ought  to  be  a  good  example — a  model — in  each  of  these  capa- 
cities. But  to  aver  tliat  these  other  limctions  arc  parts  of  his 
Episcopal  office,  is  what  we  can  not  agi'ce  to.  lie  might  aB 
well  say  that  his  domestic  jmd  other  social  duties,  and  all  the 
acts  of  his  life,  are  component  parts  of  his  episcopate.  True, 
all  these  arc  acts  of  a  bishop,  but  who  will  say,  they  arc  Epis- 
copal acts  ? 

The  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  is  a  pastor,  is  he  not  ?  But 
it  is  in  a  supremely  elevated  sphere ;  a  bishop  is  a  pastor,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  one  who  has  charge  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation of  believei-s,  nor  for  precisely  the  same  objects. 
His  charge  is  wider,  extends  over  numerous  C(^ngregations, 
and  for  other  and  specific  puri)oses.  Tlie  Episcopal  office,  at* 
we  understand  it,  is  distinct,  and  its  approjm'ate  functions  arc 
dLstinct.  The  bishop  may  do  otlier  things,  but  he  does  not  do 
them  as  a  bishop.  He  may  be  the  pastor  or  rector  of  a  par- 
ticular congregation,  but  it  is  no  part  of  his  Episcopal  office. 

Clearly,  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  indulges  in  iaucies,  and  pro- 
pounds a  new  idea — a  new  principle — and  it  is  because  it  is  a 
new  principle  that  we  can  not  subscribe  to  it.  In  the  scope  of 
the  definition  he  has  given  to  it,  it  is  a  priiicii>le  of  tremendous 
power.  We  do  not  believe  that  power  was  the  Bishop's  ob- 
ject. If  it  had  been,  he  would  not  have  been  so  simple  .is  to 
disclose,  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  the  vast  sweep  of  its  in- 
fluence. This  revelation,  we  think,  will  chance  to  make  a 
final  disposal  of  this  extraodinary  conception. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
We  have  the  following  ordinations  to  put  on  record : 


Jiamt. 

Bmtrd,  E.  A.  P.. 
DennUiofi.  Edward, 
Dutiin.  Fii>ecie. 
JarvltS   Parmar, 
Laod}.  John  P., 
Rjall.  Robert, 
Ipnoer,  Wm.  G., 
noBU,  r.  W., 


DEACONH. 

Siakop,  Time.  Place. 

Cobbs,  Oct.  4.  16M.  St.  Panl's  Ciiurcb,  Selmt,  Ala. 

Green,  Sep.  8,     *•  St.  Andrcw'H  Ch..  Jarkwon,  Hits. 

A.  Poitor,  Oct.  M,  •*  Si.  Peter's  Church.  Butler,  Pa. 

Williams,  Sep.  S4,   "*  Chriiit  Church,  Middleiown,  Conn. 

Unfold.  Oct.  S6t   '<  St.  PaulM  Church,  Sing  Sinj;,  N.  Y. 

Whitehouse,  Oct.  25,   "  Trinity  Church,  Cbicngo,  LI. 

Williainii,  Oct.  1,      "  St.  John's  Ch.,  Waierbury,  Conn. 

\\  hltehouse,  Oct.  25,   "  Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  III. 


kmilage,  Bev.  \V.  E., 
Barowa.  Rer.  Napoleon, 
Chcvcn,  Rev.  G.  W. 
r«rlctt,  Rev.  T., 
Goodrich,  Rev.  A.  D., 
Gmfcr,  Rev.  P.. 
Johatton,  Rev.  Wdl  T., 
Ktned}',  Rev.  E., 
Mamn.  Rev.  J.  N., 
Maaon.  Rev.  R.  II., 
Pridbam,  Rev.  N., 
lUlir.  Rev.  Wm.  B., 
RytDt  Rev.  J.  E.. 
S«bencii.  Rev.  N.  II., 
Stonr,  Rev.  Hiram, 
Wrif bt.  Rev.  tf.  R., 


RUhop. 

Burgesfl, 

De  Lancey, 

Wil'iamn, 

Mcllvaino, 

Willininii. 

McUvaine, 

Doanc, 

A.  Potter, 

Williams, 

Atkinson, 

Iklcllvaine, 


Williams, 
Cobbfl, 


PRIESTS. 

Time, 

Sep.  27.  1954, 

Sep.  22.  " 

Oct.  15,  " 

Sep.  7,  •« 

Oct.  15,  " 

Sep.  7,  " 

Nov.  20,  •' 

Nov.  8,  " 

Oct.  15,  " 

Oct.  SU,  " 

Sep.  7,  *; 


Nov.  10, 
Oct.  10, 


Place. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Augusta,  Me. 
Christ  Church,  Corning,  W.N.  Y. 
ft.  Jamek*  Ch.,  Now-Londoo,GoBn. 
St.  James'  Ch ,  /iincsvillc,  Ohio. 
St.  James'  Ch.,  New-London,  Conn. 
Sf.  James'  Ch.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
St.  Mary's  Ch.,  Iturlingion,  N.  J. 
Mont  Alio  Chapel,  Pn. 
Pt.  James*  Ch.,  New-London,  Conn. 
St.  James'  Ch.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
St.  James'  Ch..  ZstnoHvillc,  Ohio. 


St.  John's  Church,  Essex,  Conn. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Selma,  Ala. 


CON.«ECRATION   OF   CnURCnES. 


Name. 

Chri«l  ChDfch, 

Cbrwi  Cburih. 

Ckarch  or  the  Ascension, 

Charch  of  the  Redeemer, 

Monte  Alio  Chapel, 

St.  James'  Church, 

^  Jnhns*  Church, 

Sl  J>«hn>*  ( Free  ■  Church, 

St.  Petrr'd  Cliurcb, 

Triaiiy  rhurt-L, 

Tnnity  Cbnrch, 

St  Uicli^'ri'H  Church, 

thrift  Chur-.-h, 

Et.  James'  Church, 


Bishop. 

DfiTi.s, 
1>c  Lancev, 
A.Lee, 
Dosne, 
A.  Poller. 
BlclWainc, 

A.  Poiter, 
Duane. 
A.  I  otter, 
II.  potter, 

De  Lsncey, 
De  Lancey, 


Time, 

Oct.  f>,  185-1. 
Sep.  21,  *' 
Sep.  14,  •* 
Oct.  4.  •* 
Nov.  3,  " 
.^ep.  7.     •♦ 

Sep.  an,  •* 

^jep.  i.'l,  •' 
ntt.  Ifl,  " 
Sep.  1».  •• 
Nov.  2.3,  '♦ 
Nov.  *i.*i,  " 
Nov.  Ifi,  ♦' 
Nov.  lb,  " 


Place. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 
Corning,  W.  N.  Y. 
Clayiiioiit,  Del. 
Morrisiown,  N.  J. 
Franklin  Co  .  Pu. 
Zanesvillo,  O. 
Lancaster,  ( >. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

S]i0lt8W00(l,  N.  J. 

WHNhniKion,  Pa. 
Eiwi  New-Vork. 
Blooinirigilnle,  N*.  Y. 
L'M-kpiirt,  W.  N.  Y. 
Bulfalo,  W.  N.  Y. 


ELECTION  OF  BISHOPS. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode-Lslanrl,  which  met  September 
27,  ls54,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  I>.I).,  Rector 
of  Christ's  Church,  Hartford  was  elected  Bishop  by  a  large  majority  of  both 
orders. 
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KEW-YORK. 

At  tho  Convention  of  the  Dioceso  of  New- York,  held  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
city  of  New-York,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Albany,  was  elected  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

On  the  eighth  ballot,  he  received  the  vote  of  ninety-seven  of  the  clergy, 
and  seventy-five  of  the  laity. 

CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS. 


The  Bishop-elect  for  this  new  diocese,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  was  consecrated 
at  Rochester,  on  the  18th  November,  1854,  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  of  which 
he  was  Rector.  The  Bishop  of  Vermont  presided.  After  morning  prayer, 
in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Kleeck  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ufford,  of  Iowa,  offici- 
ated, the  Bishop  of  Vermont  commenced  the  holy  communion  office,  the 
Epistle  being  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Maine,  and  tho  Gospel  by  the  Bishop  of 
Illinois.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  from 
tho  words,  "Woe  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  tho  Gospel,"  1  Cor.  9  :  16. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  Bishop-elect,  vested  with  his 
rochet,  was  presented  by  tho  Bishop  of  Maine  and  Illinois  to  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop,  who  demanded  the  testimonials  of  the  person  presented  for 
consecration.  These  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ufford,  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Ashley,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Albany,  and  consisted  of  the  testimo- 
nials, rehearsing  the  election  by  the  Convention  of  Iowa,  and  signed  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  that  State,  and  testimonials  from  a  number  of  dioceses, 
signed  by  the  standing  committees,  respectively.  The  Bishop  having  made 
tho  promise  of  conformity  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
Church,  and  the  presiding  Bishop  ha\ing  moved  the  congregation  to  pray, 
one  Litany  was  said  by  the  Bishop  of  Michigan.  The  presiding  Bishop 
then  proceeded  with  the  consecration  oflice,  propounding  the  questions  as 
directed,  *'  to  the  end  that  the  congregation  present  may  have  a  trial,  and 
bear  witness  how  you  are  minded  to  behave  yourself  in  the  Church  of  God.'* 
The  Bishop-elect  th«n  put  on  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  vestments,  and 
kneeling  down,  the  *'  Vt:ni  Creator  Spintu4i'^  was  said  over  him,  tho  Pre- 
siding Bishop  beginning  and  the  others  following  in  alternate  verses.  The 
Presiding  Bishop  and  the  other  Bishops  then  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  Bishop-elect,  saying,  **  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  our  hands,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  The  presiding  Bishop  then  delivered  him  a 
Bible.  The  communion  service  was  next  i)rocecded  with,  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  all  communicating.  The  Bishop  of  Western  New- York  was  also 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  act  of  consecration.  The  services  were  highly 
interesting  and  solemn. 

NEW-YORK. 

The  Provisional  Bishop-elect  of  this  Dioceso  was  consecrated  in  Trinity 
Church,  city  of  New- York,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1854:. 

The  services  were  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  read  the 
morning  prayer  to  the  end  of  the  Psalter. 

The  first  lesson,  Ezek.  33,  to  v.  10,  was  read  by  Dr.  Vinton;  the  second 
lesson,  Acts  18  :  17-30,  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  creed  and  prayers  were 
to  have  been  read  by  Dr.  Berrian,  but  in  his  absence  the  part  was  assigned 
to  Dr.  Price. 
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The  collect,  decalogue,  etc.,  wore  read  by  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont ; 
the  Epistle,  1st  Tim,  8  :  1,  by  Bishop  Lee,  of  Iowa;  and  the  Gospel,  St. 
John  21  :  15,  by  Dr.  Whitehouse,  Bishop  of  Illinois. 

After  the  service,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Fulford,  of  Mon- 
treal, from  St.  John  17  :  11. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  Bishop-elect,  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D., 
was  presented  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  (Dr.  Brownell,)  by  the  Bishop  of 
Pinnsylvania  and  the  Assistant-Bishop  of  Connecticut 

The' testimonials  required  by  the  canons  were  then  read.  From  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kigcnbrodt,  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees by  Dr.  Ilaight,  and  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  by  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Kleeck. 

The  litany  and  the  prayer  following  it  were  then  read  by  Bishop  East- 
bum,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  questions  to  the  Bishop -elect  were  addressed  by  Bishop  Doane,  of 
Kew-Jersey,  who  made  the  appointed  prayer. 

The  Presbyters  attending  the  Bishop-elect,  and  who  assisted  in  robing 
hnn  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker ;  the  consecration 
being  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Presiding  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  Montreal,  Vermont,  New-Jersey,  Michigan,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  communion  service,  the  otfcrtory  was  recited  by  Dr.  Williams,  As- 
sistant-Bishop of  Connecticut.  The  prayer  for  the  Church  militant  was 
offered  by  the  Bishop  of  Maryland ;  that  of  access  and  consecration  of  the 
elements,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Michigan. 

The  elements  were  administered  to  the  clergy  by  the  Bishops,  and  to  the 
laity  by  the  following  Presbyters,  namely :  the  Bishop-elect  of  Rhode- 
Island,  Archdeacon  Lower,  of  Montreal,  Doctor  Crcighton,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
R.  Johnson. 

The  post-communion  was  read  as  far  as  the  *'67or/«"  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  services  of  the  day  and  the  occasion 
were  terminated  by  the  Presiding  Bisho])  reading  the  collect  for  the  Pro- 
visional Bishop  and  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

KlIODK-ISLAND. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  March  Clark,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  as  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode-Island,  in  Grace  Church,  Providence,  on  Wednesday, 
December  Gth,  1854.  At  an  early  hour,  the  Church  was  thronged  with  an 
«^gerly  expectant  congregation.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  procession  of  Bishops, 
r'X-rgy,  and  Candidates  for  orders,  among  whom  the  students  of  the  Berkeley 
IMvinity  School  had  a  place,  entered  the  Church.  Within  the  chancel  were 
Bi^hops  Brownell,  (i)residing,)  Hopkins,  Doane,  Eastburn,  Souihgate,  Bur- 
^e?5,  Williams,  Lee,  (of  Iowa,)  and  I'ottcr,  (of  New-York.) 

The  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode-Island  were  present  in  a  body. 

Of  the  clerjjy  of  Massachusetts,  a  large  delegation  was  present,  among  whom 
we  noticed  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  and  tlie  Rev.  Messrs.  Smithett,  Flint,  Snow, 
Child,  and  Fales.  Of  the  clerg}'  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Ilallani,  and  Messrs. 
Bron.son,  Miller,  Ilorton,  Flagg,  Jarvis,  (S.  F.,)  Washburn,  and  Prof.  Jackson. 
Fruin  New- York,  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Kleeck;  from  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Dr.  Howe, 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Suddards  and  Clark. 

The  morning  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crocker,  of  Providence ;  the 
Lessons  by  Rev.  D.  R.  Brewer,  of  Newport.  The  Psalni,  (100th  selection,) 
and  Hymn  IlTth ;  and  notices  were  announced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs, 
of  Mass.,  who  is  the  minister  in  charge  of  Grace  Church. 

The  ante- communion  was  read  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  the  Epi.stle,  Acts 
•iu  :  17,  by  Bishop  Lee;  the  Gospel,  St  John  21  :  15,  by  Bi-shop  Southgate. 
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The  sermon,  from  St  John  21  :  16,  was  by  Bishop  Hopkins.  The  lead- 
ing divisions  of  this  earnest  and  able  discourse  were  suggested  by  the  words 
of  the  text,  ^'IWd  my  sheej* ;  feed  my  lanibs^  1.  The  nature  of  the  food, 
which  in  it^  essence,  is  Christ ;  the  true  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven. 
2.  Tlie  order  of  its  administration,  which  follows  the  analogy  of  the  body. 
The  word  of  God — the  fruit  of  the  Spiiitual  Paradise — ^the  first  and  most 
perfect  food.  SimjylicUy  is  as  important  to  health  in  spiritual  as  in  bodily 
nourishment.  All  that  is  artificial  in  both  cases  hurts.  The  true  pastor 
will  feed  both  sheep  and  lambs  with  Christ  and  him  crucified,  divided  to 
them  in  simplicity  and  purity ;  and  not  with  the  delusive  fruits  that  grow 
on  the  tree  of  artificial  and  ambitious  rhetoric.  Still,  the  pastor*s  office 
rejects  no  skill,  no  learning,  which  c^in  conduce  to  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual edification  of  his  fiock ;  Christ  being  always  the  example  for  the  pastor, 
in  humility,  patience,  perseverance,  and  gentleness.  Every  work  of  the 
pastor  to  bo  wrought  through  the  might  of  the  Spirit  of  Cod,  to  whom  all 
success,  all  glory,  is  to  be  ascribed.  These  principles  apply  dike  to  all 
orders  in  the  ministry;  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  concluding 
address  to  the  Bishop-elect  blended  earnest  exhortation  with  confident  hope. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  Bishop-elect,  vested  in  his  rochet,  was 
presented  to  the  Presiding  Bishop  by  Bishops  Williams  and  Potter. 

The  testimonials  of  election  from  the  Diocese  of  Rhode-Island  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Watson,  of  Newport.  The  testimonials  of  the  Standing 
Committees,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  II.  Vail,  of  Westerly.  The  consent  of  the 
Bishops,  by  the  Rev.  II.  Watermin,  of  Providence.  The  litany,  by  Bishop 
Burgess.     The  interrogations,  by  Bishop  Doane. 

The  Bishop-elect  was  assisted  in  robing  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  "Washburn,  of  St  John^  Hart- 
ford. 

The  Ychi  Creator  Spiritas^  and  the  consecrating  prayer  and  sentence, 
were  by  the  Presiding;  Bishop,  with  whom  Bishops  Doane,  Hopkins,  East- 
burn,  Burgess,  and  Williams,  united  in  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Bishop  Eastburn  proceeded  with  the  communion  service,  administering 
both  the  bread  and  cup  to  the  other  Bishops.  The  elements  were  admin- 
istered to  theFclcrgy  by  Bishops  Doane,  Southjrate,  Burgess,  and  Lee ;  and 
to  a  large  body  of  the  laity  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Van  Kleeck  and  Hallam,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Suddards  and  Hathaway.  The  post-communion  was  by 
Bishop  Williams,  the  Presiding  Bishop  reading  the  final  collect,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction. 

DEATHS. 

Right  Rkv.  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwuight,  D.I).,  D.C.L.,  Provisional 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New- York,  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  on  Thursday,  September  21,  ISolr,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  Wainwright  was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1702.  HLs  ancestors  on 
the  maternal  side  were  American.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable 
energy  of  mind  and  character,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  May- 
hew,  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston  during  the  Revolutionary  excite- 
ment, and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ardent  champions  of  political  and 
religious  liberty  at  that  stormy  period.  Dr.  W'ainwright  received  his  aca- 
demic education  at  Harvard  College,  having  come  to  this  country  while  still 
a  child,  with  his  parents,  who  took  up  their  residence  in  Boston.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1812,  with  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  un- 
common distinction  as  a  speaker.     For  some  time    afterward,  he  was 
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Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Cambridge,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  his  theological  studies  in  181 C,  was  adniitt^  to  deacons*  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  in  the  city  of  Ilartford, 
where  he  was  Rector  of  Christ  Church  until  1819.  During  that  year,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Trinity  Church  in  New-York,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years,  from  188G  to  1839,  for  which  time  he  was 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  J^uston.  Returning  to  this  cit}",  he  assumed 
the  pastoral  care  of  Grace  Church,  which  function  he  exercised  for  sevend 
years,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life  he  was  connected  with 
the  ancient  parish  of  Trinity.  Dr.  Wainwright  was  a  long  time  a  member 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  this  Diocese,  lie  was  for  many  years  success- 
iiely  chosen  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  was  delegated  to  visit  the 
British  **  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Uospel  in  Foreign  Ports."  In 
1852,  he  was  elected  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  J^iocese  of  New- York,  and 
was  consecrated  November  10.  That  step  was  full  of  moment,  both  to  the 
(Votestant  Episcopal  Church  and  to  Dr.  AVainwright.  The  circumstances 
of  the  Diocese  for  several  years  preceding  are  well  known.  There  was 
necessarily  a  large  accumulation  of  Episcopal  duties  to  perform,  and  to  this 
Bishop  Wainwright  devoted  himself  with  rare  zeal,  enei^gy,  and  persever- 
ance. On  his  induction  into  office,  he  planned  the  visitation  of  every 
parish  within  his  extensive  Diocese,  and  wo  believe,  had  completed  the 
onerous  duty.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  valu- 
tble  life  has  been  the  conse'iuencc  of  this  immense  labor,  \l\ii  disease  was 
io  the  iurst  instance  an  intermittent  fever,  but  after  tlirec  weeks*  illness  it 
issumed  a  typhoid  character,  and  terminated  in  his  decease  on  Thursday, 
.September  21. 

Rev.  Rrn"s  M.  WniTE,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Montpelier,  Georgia, 
died  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1854.  Mr.  White  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  and  had  been  in  the  ministry  eleven  years. 

Rev.  Gkop.(;k  Tiiompso.v,  Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
died  October  0,  1  ^.'j-l,  in  the  thirty-h^ixth  year  of  his  ape.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  educated  at  Kenyon  College,  and  for  several  years  had  charge  of  ditfer- 
ent  pariishes  in  Ohio.  A  little  more  than  a  year  since,  he  took  charge  of  St. 
James*  Church,  Manitowoc,  where  his  labors  were  much  liles.scd,  and  where 
his  death  is  deeply  deplored. 

Rf:t.  J.  Li.ovn  Johnson,  Missionary  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  died  of  yellow 
fever,  October  4,  1  b54. 

DIOCKSAN  CONVENTIONS. 

RnODE-I.SLAND. 

A  SPECIAL  Convention  of  this  Diocese  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Bishop,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Providence,  on  the  27th  of  September. 
The  following  is  given  as  the  ballots  of  the  clergy  prior  to  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Clark: 


liAlch. 

Vinton. 

Morcton. 

Potter. 

Claric. 

Informal  ballot, 

(1 

9 

C 

1 

0 

1st 

G 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2d 

A 

8 

8 

0 

0 

8d 

5 

H 

9 

0 

0 

4th 

1 

3 

0 

<l 

18 

I^ity. — Ayes  4S ;  nays,  16. 
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I  NKW-TORK. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  assembled  in  St.  John^s  Chapel  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  27th  of  September.  The  great  question  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Convention  was  the  election  of  a  Provisional 
Bishop  to  supply  the  place,  but  a  few  days  before  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Bishop  Wainwright 

The  motion  to  go  into  an  elc<;tion  at  that  time,  was  strongly  opposed  by 
many  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hardly  be  respectful  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Bishop,  to  proceed  so  soon  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  and  also  that 
the  delegates  had  not  been  elected  with  reference  to  any  such  duty;  but 
these  objections  were  overruled  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  election  was 
proceeded  with.  After  seven  ineffectual  ballots,  the  eighth  was  announced 
by  the  tellers,  when  it  appeared  that  the  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  had 
received  97  clerical,  and  75  lay  votes,  whereupon  he  was  declared  duly 
elected 

0  n  I  0. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  assembled  in  Grace  Church,  San- 
dusky City,  on  September  27.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  and  though  one  or  two  topics  of  peculiar  interest  came 
up,  eliciting  much  earnest  discussion,  yet  the  spirit  of  harmony  prevailed, 
and  all  things  were  conducted  and  closed  in  a  dignified  and  Christian  man- 
ner. 

From  the  Convention-sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Claxton,  we  take  the 
following  important  information : 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  was  occupied  in  asking  and  answering  the 
question,  as  to  the  Churches  of  Ohio,  **Have  they  been  multiplied?'*  It 
was  answered  by  a  brief  statement  of  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
diocese,  beginning  with  the  year  1833,  when  Bishop  Mcllvaine  first  met,  as 
its  Diocesan,  the  Convention  of  Ohio. 

The  population  of  the  State  was  then  about  one  million ;  at  the  last  cen- 
sus it  had  reached  nearly  two  millions,  doubling  its  numbers  in  twenty 
years.  Then  there  were  twenty-three  clergymen  connected  with  the  dio- 
cese ;  last  year  seventy-four ;  an  increase  of  more  than  three-fold.  Then 
there  were  about  thirty-five  parishes  and  missionary  stations ;  at  the  last 
Convention  were  reported  eighty-three ;  having  increased  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times.  Then  there  were  in  all,  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  communicants ;  last  year  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred ;  having 
increased  more  than  three  and  a  half  times. 

The  thirty-five  parishes  then  existing  had  on  an  average,  each  about 
thirty-six  communicants ;  only  one,  that  at  Gambier,  having  as  many  as  one 
hundred;  last  year,  fourteen  parislies  reported  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  in  their  communicants. 

In  the  work  of  Church  extension  in  Ohio,  nearly  all  has  had  to  be  done 
without  extraneous  aid.  The  Theological  Seminary  has  been  liberally 
assisted ;  but  thirty,  being  more  than  one  half  of  its  living  graduates,  are 
now  laboring  in  other  dioceses.  Our  Church  in  Ohio  might  at  this  time  be 
stronger  and  more  numerous,  could  the  general  Missionary  Society  have 
helped  it  in  its  early  days,  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  and  could  it  have  con- 
tinued that  help  a  few  years  longer.  In  sixteen  years,  from  1886  to  1851, 
Ohio  received  from  that  Society,  $'JC48,  of  which  one  half  was  given  from 
1836  to  1841.  Since  1836,  it  has  contributed  to  the  Domestic  Missionary 
funds  of  that  Society,  $0217;  making  the  actual  receipt  of  missionary  aid 
from  the  general  Church  in  these  eighteen  years,  $3400;  or  $200  per 
annum. 
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Two  of  the  dioceses,  west  and  north-west  of  us,  had  in  1S4'\  conjointly, 
1  population  of  6'^!*,00«»,  when  Ohio  had  a  milUon  and  a  half;  and  in  l^.^'o, 
thtT  bad  together  one  million  and  a  quarter,  when  Ohio  had  nearly  two 
mfliions*  Yet  these  ilioct-ses  Lave  actually  received  from  l^or*  to  l^.'»o,  that 
is,  is  eighteen  years,  over  and  above  the  amounts  contributed  by  them  to 
the  Domestic  rommittee,  the  one  S40,400,  the  other,  Sol,M'»0;  a  total  of 
$To.200.  At  this  very  time  the  missionary  field  of  Ohio,  that  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ministers  of  our  self-supporting  parishes,  is/(ir  fjnttUr  in  num- 
ber of  souls  than  the  trhok  conjoint  population  of  the  Dioceses  above  refer- 
red to,  so  that  if  there  were  not  one  single  self-supporting  parish  in  either 
one  of  these  large  States,  their  destitution  would  not  be  greater,  or  their 
nee<l  more  pressing,  than  that  of  Ohio  now  ;  yet  these  dioceses  with  seventy 
clergymen,  and  nearly  JhuO  communicants,  have  now  twenty  missionaries 
of  the  Domestic  Committee  laboring  amonj;  them. 


The  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  met  in  Trinity 
Church,  Rutland,  on  the  'JMth  of  September. 

The  most  important  matter  brought  before  the  Convention  was  the  pro- 
position of  the  Bishop  to  establish  in  the  neighlx>rhood  of  Hurlington,  a 
Theological  School  We  can  not,  in  our  limited  space,  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  subject,  but  we  would  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the 
Bishop's  address,  wherein  he  presents  in  a  peculiarly  touching  manner,  not 
only  the  plan  of  the  Seminary,  but  what  in  former  years  he  has  dono  and 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  Kducation  and  the  Church  in  his  diucese.  It  is  not 
right  that  individuals  should  be  Icfl  thus  to  labor  and  sutfer  alone. 

ILUNOl?. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  this  J  diocese  assembled  in  Trinity  Church,  in 
the  dty  of  Chica^'o,  on  the  *J5lh  of  October.  There  was  a  gwd  attendance 
of  both  the  clergy  and  laity. 

Two  questions  of  pctuliiu*  and  exciting  interest  came  before  the  Conven- 
tion. The  one,  the  IJishop's  projected  Cathedral,  and  the  other  his  rcsitlence 
in  the  dic»cese. 

Jioih  of  these  ipicstions  elicited  much  discussion.  With  regard  lo  the 
frjrnier  it  is  evident  that  the  Convention  regarded  it  as  an  unfeasible,  im- 
practicable, and  useless  scheme.  But  the  Bishop  thought  otherwise,  and 
it  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  which  most  reluctantly  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  is  to  report,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day. 

With  reference  to  the  other  ciuestion,  the  Bibhoi)'s  residence  in  the  dio- 
cese, there  could  be  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  mind  of  the  Convention,  as  there 
Ls  as  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  generally.  We  do  not  l>elieve  tliere  was 
ever  upon  any  subject  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  than  upon  this.  It  is  a 
settled  and  ncver-to-be-altered  feeling  of  our  people  that  the  bishops  are  to 
live  with,  labor  with,  and  if  need  be,  suffer  with,  those  among  whom  they 
are  to  be  the  chief  imstors,  shepherds,  and  missionaries.  The  main  resolu- 
tion, calling  upon  the  Bishop  to  reside  in  the  diocese,  was  passeil  by  a  vote 
of  sixteen  in  the  afiinnative  to  six  in  the  negative  among  the  clergy,  and  of 
thirteen  in  the  .lilirmativc  to  three  in  the  negative  among  the  parishes. 
The  resolution  providing  for  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  an<l  an  athli- 
tional  one  appfiinting  a  committee  to  look  out  a  house  for  the  Bishop,  were 
also  pa.ssed.  His  travelling  expenses  are  arranged  by  an  annual  assessment, 
made  under  resolutions  of  a  former  Convention.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
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the  ConvcntioD,  whilst  demanding  the  performance  of  a  duty  on  its  Bishop's 
part,  did  not  neglect  its  own  duty  in  providing  for  the  comfortable  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  his  fiimily. 

THE  BOARD  OP  MISSIONS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  *'  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  was  held  in  St 
John*s  Church  in  the  city  of  Hartford  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October.  The 
attendance  was  quite  large  and  tlic  proceedings  were  characterized  with 
much  more  tlian  ordinary  interest. 

From  the  reports,  we  learn  that  the  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
much  greater  than  tliose  of  the  preceding  year. 

For  Domestic  Missions,  the  whole  amount  received  for  the  year  was 
$38,404.15.  For  Foreign  Missions  850,581.23.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  missionaries  now  employed  by  the  Board,  and  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  laboring  : 

DOMESTIC   KISSIONS. 

IHoceae.  Nit.  of  MTla-  Dlocesfi.  Jfo.  o/MU- 

tlonarUi,  Honoris: 

Maine, 3  Michigan,         .        .        .        '        .  9 

New-Hampshire,      ....  3  WiscoDsiD, 12 

Delaware, 2  Iowa, 8 

Florida, 2  Minnesota, 2 

Alabama, 6  Missouri, 8 

liOuisianB, 1  Arkansas, 2 

Mississippi, S  Texas 4 

Tennessee, 4  California,        .         .        .        .        .  8 

Kentucky, 3  Oregon  and  "Washington  Territories,  .  2 

Indiana, 5  Indian  Mbsions  within  the  Diocese,  .  1 

Illinois, 10  Kansa?, 1 

Making,  without  the  Bishops,  a  total  of  89.  Some  six  Bishops  are  sus- 
tained, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  funds  of  the  Domestic  Committee.  So 
that  the  whole  number  of  missionaries  in  the  Domestic  field  may  bo  put 
down  at  95. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

AFRICA. 

The  Foreign  Committee  have  under  their  charge  a  mission  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  numbering  as  follows : 

One  bishop ;  14  clergymen ;  3  candidates  for  orders ;  and  24  other 
persons,  making  a  total  of  42. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  fact  that  of  this  force,  15  are  natives ;  2  clergy- 
men, 3  candidates  for  orders,  and  10  teachers. 

This  Mission  is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  $24,000. 

CHINA. 

At  Shanghai  in  China,  the  Committee  have  a  Mission  consisting  of  one 
Bishop,  4  Clerg}'men,  3  candidates  for  orders,  and  6  other  persons.  Totsl, 
14.    1  clerg}'inan  and  2  candidates  for  orders  are  natives. 

The  labors  of  the  missionaries  have  been  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  now  going  on,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  Mission  may  be. 

This  Mission  is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  $18,928.17. 
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1\ii  Mission  at  Atheii«:,  in  (Jreccc,  is  .still  in  operation  \iinlor  the  charge 
of  the  Itcv.  l>r.  Hill  and  Mrs.  liill.     The  ainuuil  e.vpense  is  >i:!  1:27.27. 

From  the  forcgoiuir,  it  would  ai)i)car  th:it  the  Foreijiii  Commit  tee  have  in 
rhar:r«.- tlirire  Missions;  mnnln-rinj:  'n  all,  '1  hishops,  \\)  rk-rfcynien,  0  candi- 
fiau-s  fur  orders,  and  .'II  other  persons,  niakinp:  a  total  of  oil  i)erson.s.  Tliesc 
ALs-ions  are  sustained  at  an  annu:d  expense  of  ;J^»'»,.*;."»"i.  \  \. 

Tho-c  farts  may  compurativLly  l»c  i-neoura^inj* ;  hut  they  reveal  a  sad 
wnnt  of  that  spirit  whit-h  wtjuld  carry  out  the  conniiand  of  the  great  Head 
•:.f  the  Church,  *'<;o  yc  into  all  tlu'  wuiM  and  preach  the  (iospel  to  every 
CTvaliire.**  As  a  Chunh  we  have  no  cau<e  fur  hoasting,  but  rather  for  the 
'.lttj»i:>t  liTimiliation. 

IJITIAL    INirOKMlTV. 

It  api'cars  that  one  diocese  has  taken  npon  itself  to  h\xUlote  about  mat 
ters.  <-'mcerning  whifh  the  general  Church  has  deemed  it  wiser  to  expres.s 
r.'t  J'.iljnunt.  We  k.'iow  n^t  the  occa-ion  of  this  legislation,  hut  suj)posc 
there  KiU.-t  have  been  a  di>position  manifested  by  .some  of  the  uonhtj  clergy 
•  f  llie  di'.»-e^e  to  make  our  Protestant  worship  conionu  in  ^vr,  ntahni]\ 
.nnd  f\*t^*\  as  near  as  possible,  to  Jlome.  And  to  ehe«'k  this  i*i"oi»eii."Nity,  it 
-vas  tl."n'.:ht  be<t  to  pa-s  a  can(»n  upon  ritual  uiiifurmity. 

No^,  u;iif«'nnity  niny  be  very  doirable  ;  Init  we  had  thouglit  the  general 
I'l.iirrh  had  loi:i>!aied  as  far  as  was  n(.''essary  upon  this  subject ;  nnd  in  our 
>:n.r':i<**Ty  we  had  imagined  the  chrgy  were  to  exenise  some  liberty  and 
discr^tiun  of  their  own.  J»ut  we  have  found  our  mistake.  In  one  diocese, 
at  Iijn.>t,  the  clergy  are  to  be  nnder  military  diseipline.  'Ihey  are,  we  sup- 
pr.<i--.  to  liave  a  ]ierfect  uniform — to  sit  down,  stand  np,  kne<f,  bow,  turn  to 
th«.  ri-'ht,  to  the  left,  march  backw.'irds  ;in<l  forwards  and  eross-wise — give 
•h'-"r  fi'-'-  to  the  people  and  tlnn  their  l.-ack — sing,  say,  un<l  n-ad — in  linej  do 
•.V  rv  ibii  .:  in  the  s:ime  am-iunt  uf  lime  and  .'iccording  to  a  ti\(  •!  rule.  And 
U<  ;-*a;l  :!'mL'-;  are  to  be  Knif.uiii.  lliii  v, e  ^i\e  tlie  cannn  and  ki  our  read- 
er- j  W'lLre  of  it  for  themselves  : 

duk'ksk  of  wts(  hnsin. 

(    Won     \  iif. 

L'!*.->>1     /■.'//'■'/•//'(■'//    !,'     thU     I»l"r(^.    :     ,1,,:     „"',,/     ;..      \<^'l. 

Sf  .  I.  In  the  perr<»rnnn.e  «'f  the  litu  il  and  ci'R-monjjs  cf  the  Church., 
'vh^-r--  then-  i-  no  positive  intirpn  talion  of  existing  law  i  ither  by  canon,  or 
''.\  -.-l.-iun  lb  •  ;ar;itiv»n,  nr  by  fpini'in  of  the  Ibuise  of  Ui^hops,  the  elergy  of 
:*';:-  •!:..•  •-■•.•  >hail  be  bound  t<»  the  rule  nf  what  is  usually  ••alli  d  '^  rr.nanou 
-" — tbat  is  to  say,  they  -liall  r.ot.  1'ir  theUHilM-;  au'l  fort  heir  congre- 
r'.t]-'r-  In  their  pubjjr  and  niliiid  nii'i'-trati'.'?!-:.  ai't  a'-i  ordiiiir  to  private 
:i_-n)-.!.t.  but  ar.-ording  t.i  the  '''/■.'■■•/  '/v./,/,   ..r  the  J\- f.^^t.^'  J\p'is.'.,..,:l 

>v' .  '2.  And  in  c.n-  •  tliere  h"  in  tln^  mind  ..f  :\uy  (Urgynnn  a  <l.)ubt  .is  to 
"■'.:\l  thit  '-f/'ur'il  "../''/"  is.  In- .-luill  Tmt  n-.-.-iic*  if  f.-r  him-vir  and  fur  his 
■  ..n.-rn  gation  by  his  juivate  oj»ini.»n.  but  shall  r(  fi  r  it  to  th«^  int,  rj'ir''  r.i  i;: 
ti/i.-?  lanon  appointe^l,  who  shall  give  to  him  andn.ritativc  decision  there- 
•;]<..r.f'rindi.d  upon  the  same  principh-  c,{  '■^  Oi ,.,  r<i^  ns.i.i,  .•"  I'nividcd,  alway, 
r.at  there  be,  as  afonsaid.  nt»  ]ii»-iMve  intvrpn  t;Uion  upon  the  j>'-inl  in  (pieV- 
:  "n.  either  bv  eanon,  or  bv  declaration,  or  bv  opinion  nf  thi*  lb»Mse  of 
iJi^hop^. 

^f.' .  :■.  The  Bishop,  or  Bishop  in  chnrcre  of  the  diocese,  in  council  wit!- 

v., I..  JI.—IO. 
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the  Standing  Committee,  are  hereby  established  as  interpreters  for  this 
diocese  of  tlio  ritual  usage  of  the  Church.  And  their  decisions  so  pro- 
nounced, and  given  in  writing  shall  be  binding  upon  tho  clergy  of  the 
diocese  in  their  performance  of  the  services  of  the  Church. 

Sec.  4.  All  decisions  shall,  for  tho  information  of  the  clergy,  be  given  in 
writing,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee,  to  all  clergymen  can- 
onically  connected  with  this  diocese,  and  shall  also  be  printed  along  with 
the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention,  under 
the  head  of,  "Decisions  or  thk  Church  in  Wisconsin  rx  Reference  to 
Ritual  Usage,  uiNDiNCf  upon  her  Cleugv,  accokdin(j  to  Canon  VIII.  or  thi» 
Diocese." 

Sec.  5.  This  canon  shall  in  no  wise  bo  taken  to  refer  to  any  question  of 
doctrine,  but  solely  and  entirely  to  ritual  interpretation  as  it  aflecls  practice. 
And  it  shall  be  considered  as  binding  upon  and  referring  to  those  clergy 
only  who  arc  canonically  connected  with  this  diocese. 

Se(\  G.  'JVansgressions  of  this  canon  are  hereby  declared  offenses  for 
which  a  minister  may  bo  tried  and  punished. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee,  upon  being  legally 
apprised,  in  the  manner  as  required  by  Canon  A'll.,  Sec.  1.,  of  this  diocese, 
of  any  breach  of  ritual  uniformity,  to  notify  tho  Bishop  of  such  complaint. 
And  if  the  complaint  is  for  the  violation  of  a  solemn  interpretation  already 
given  and  made  known,  tho  Bishop  shall  thereupon,  by  letter,  notify  said 
clergyman  that  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  a 
breach  of  ritual  uniformity  upon  his  part.  But  in  case  the  complaint  is 
upon  a  point  not  having  been  solemnly  interpreted  and  made  known,  then 
the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee  shall  meet  and  decide  "  upon  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States"  upon 
the  point  in  question :  which  done,  the  Bishop  shall,  by  letter,  inform  said 
clergyman  of  the  complaint,  and  of  the  decision  of  the  interpreters  of  gen- 
eral usage.  And  the  Bishop's  notice,  in  either  case,  shall  be  consider^  a 
warning  to  said  clergyman  to  conform  to  the  ritual  practice  of  this  diocese 
as  established  and  declared.  And  if  a  cler<ryman,  so  warned,  does  not, 
within  thirty  day  a  notify  the  Bishop,  by  letter,  of  his  int<jntion  to  conform, 
he  shall  be  proceeded  against  for  breach  of  this  canon,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  Canon  VII.,  of  this  diocese — of  the  mode  of  trying  clergymen." 

THE  protlstant  ri'iscoPAi.  society  fop.  the  puomotion  or  evangelical 

KNOWLKDC.E. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  and 
1 1th  of  ( )rtober.  There  was  a  very  large  asscml»lagc  of  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity ;  and  the  proceedings  indicated  a  greatly  increasing  interest  in  the 
operations  of  the  Society.  From  the  report  we  gather  that  the  receipts  of 
the  Society  during  the  year  were  ;fU,OO0. 12.  That  tircUc  new  original 
works,  and  su'tait  reprints  had  ))een  published,  making  an  addition  of 
tif'enty-cltjlit  to  the  list  of  its  publications. 

From  a  circular  lately  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee,  we  learn  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  scries  of  Ecaii'jcUcal  BioitrapJdes^  embrac- 
ing many  of  tho  most  distinguished  champions  of  evangelical  truth  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  America.  This  series  has  already  been  commenced 
by  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  of  Jiishop  Griswold,  Dr.  Bedell,  and  Dr. 
Milnor — three  shining  lights  in  the  American  Church.  We  look  upon  this 
enterprise  as  one  which  promises  great  good,  and  wo  hope  the  Society  will 
be  ably  sustained  in  carrying  it  forward. 
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The  rear  just  closed  has  licen  a  most  eventful  ono,  aiiil  will  long  bo 
referre*!  to  as  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  world.  AVhile  as  a 
Mtion  we  have  been  mercifully  spared  from  the  evils  of  war.  we  liave  had 
much  to  remind  us  of  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  all  human  ovpecta- 
b'ons.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  crops  have  been  entirely  cut  olV 
or  materially  injured  by  an  ahnost  unexampled  drought.  The  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  have  prevailed,  sweeping  off  umltitudcs,  and  carrying  desola- 
tion and  distress  into  thousands  of  dwellings ;  and  the  casualties  by  sea 
ind  land  have  been  fearfully  destructive  to  property  and  to  human  life.  The 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  alike  fallen  victims,  and  in 
nch  countless  numbers  that  our  whole  land  has  been  draped  in  mourning. 
Then  again  we  have  been  visited  with  such  commercial  revulsions  as  to  throw 
in  our  business  affairs  into  utter  confusion ;  and  under  the  pressure  i>f  this 
itite  of  things,  multitudes  have  become  bankrupt  and  ruined  who,  till  lately, 
were  prosperous  and  happy. 

But  there  arc  darker  features  than  these.  In  [no  former  year  has  there 
been  such  a  record  of  crime,  in  all  its  worst  forms,  as  during  that  which 
hu  just  closed.  Murders  and  robberies  have  been  fearfully  frerjucnt ; 
frauds,  at  once  the  most  stupendous  and  unexpected,  have  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  intemperance  and  lawlessness  have  walked 
with  giant  strides  through  the  land.  It  would  seem  that  the  pi»wcrs  of 
darkness  were  marshaling  their  forces  for  the  last  conllict.  \\\  what  adnicmi- 
tory  tones  do  all  these  things  tea<-h  us  that  our  dependence  i\\\\\  hope  as  a 
people,  and  as  individuals,  must  be  in  the  protection  and  jmwi-r  of  the 
mighty  <iiid  of  Jacob.  Happy  and  prosperous  alone  will  l»e  the  pcopU" 
whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

The  meeting  of  our  national  Congress  is  always,  and  very  pn^pcrly,  an 
occasion  of  deep  interest  to  tlie  people. 

The  Mo««sage  of  the  President  is  looked  to  as  indicating  the  line  of  policy, 
with  regard  to  foreign  and  domestic  qucstioiH,  adopted  by  the  govirniucnt 
The  Reports  of  the  Dejiartments  arc  expected  to  contain  full  information  as 
to  finances,  postal  arrangements,  the  condition  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
of  the  country  generally;  and  the  action  of  Congress  is  watched  as  illuslrat 
Itc  of  the  popular  mind  and  will. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  last,  Congress  assembled  at  tlie  Capitol,  nrul 
was  opene«l  in  due  fonn.  The  Message  and  other  documents  represent  the 
country  as  generally  prosperous.  Our  foreign  commerce  has  readied  u 
magnitude  ami  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  threat  liritain,  and  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  nation.  Important  treaties  ha\e  been  ne;rotiated  with 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  some  of  the  South-American  states,  securing 
many  advantages  and  benelits  to  our  country.     The  Treasurer's  report 
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shows  that  tho  aggregate  of  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $78,5-^9,706 ; 
and  of  expenditures,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  public  debts, 
$51,018,249.  The  amount  of  public  debt  paid  was  $24,030,380.  The  re- 
maining public  debt  is  $44,075,45G,  redeemable  at  diffeTcnt  periods  within 
fourteen  3'ears.  These  statements  show  that  the  nation  is  in  a  condition  of 
great  financial  prosperity ;  and  sustaining,  as  we  do,  friendly  relations  with 
all  the  governments  of  the  earth,  we  know  not  why,  with  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  we  may  not  look  forward  to  a  continued  advancement  in  all  that 
strengthens,  adorns,  and  ennobles  a  people. 

During  the  autuum,  elections  have  been  hchl  in  many  of  the  States.  So 
far  as  national  issues  are  concerned,  it  is  thought  the  Administration  has 
lost  ground.  But  old  parly  lines  have  been,  in  many  cases,  entirely  obliter- 
ated, and  in  all  cases  so  much  disregarded,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what,  if 
any,  questions  have  been  settled  by  the  popular  mind.  A  new  clement  has 
made  its  appearance,  represented  in  the  late  elections  by  a  party  styling 
itself  "  Know-Nothings,"  which  bids  fair  to  break  up  most  of  the  old  party 
organizitions.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  principles  of  this  party,  but  there 
is  evidently  a  combination  of  the  Protestant  and  American  sentiment,  and 
the  object  seems  to  be  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  American  character 
and  institutions.  Believing  that  all  great  movements  among  the  people 
serve  a  good  purpose,  we  look  for  good  to  come  fromJ,his.  At  all  events, 
we  believe  that  tlie  great  ends  of  government  are  best  promoted  when  the 
people,  instead  of  a  party,  have  the  control  of  affairs.  And  all  these  popu- 
lar movements  tei^d  to  bring  the  government  and  the  i)eople  into  much 
closer  contact.  So  lonp:,  then,  as  this  organization  aims  to  promote  princi- 
ples, and  not  mere  part}'  ends,  it  may  be  useful ;  but  should  it  degenerate 
into  a  mere  party,  and  plot  and  scheme  to  fill  the  public  offices  and  obtain 
their  emoluments,  then  it  will  cease  to  accomplish  any  particular  good,  and 
will  no  doubt  fall  to  pieces. 

Kl)i:(^\TI()N. 

Fou  the  following  statistics,  we  are  indebted  to  Xoi:thn's  most  valuable 
Literary  Journal  : 

*'  i:i>rr.VTi()NAL  statistics. 

"In  the  State  of  New-York,  in  18.*)o,  were  11,084  school-districts,  and 
022,208  scholars  in  attendance  during  some  ))art  of  the  year.  The  total 
amount  expended  for  school  purposes  was  f  2,101>,24S. 

"  Ma.^;sachusctts,  for  the  same  year,  numbers  41  i:j  sehools,  with  187,022 
scholars  durin;u;  the  sununer,  2m2,^>81  in  winter.  Ajrgrcgate  expenditure  on 
fichool-s  $l,072,:a(».  This  State  has  a  school  fund  of  $1,220,238.  The 
amount  raised  by  direct  taxation  for  schools  was  s;0Cr.,r»31.  Boston  appro- 
priates $3'>0,00n  annually  to  pul>lic  snhools  of  various  grades. 

"New-Jersey  has  a  school  fund  of  $:>93,1»04,  and  in  1853  raised  by  tax 
for  schools,  $2(U,293.     Number  of  children  attending  schools,  100,000. 

"llhodc-Island  appropriates  ;5r35,(M)0  annually  from  the  State  treasury  for 
schools,  to  receive  a  portion  of  which  each  town  must  raise  by  tax  40  cents 
on  every  chiM  under  15  years  of  age.  In  1H53,  the  amount  expended  on 
schools  was  8125,004;  the  average  attendance  of  scholars,  18,698. 
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But  oven  should  Sebastopol  fall,  what  then  ¥  That  would,  by  no  means, 
terminate  the  war ;  it  would  rather  stimulate  all  parties  to  a  more  spirited 
and  determined  prosecution  of  it  What  the  real  objects  of  the  war  are, 
and  what  will  be  the  final  result,  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  of  one  thing 
we  are  certain.  It  is  attended  by  an  enonnous  expense,  and  by  a  vast 
amount  of  human  suffering.  Men  are  employed  by  thousands  in  butcher- 
ing each  other,  who  have  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and  who  have  no  earthly 
interest  in  the  issue.    But  such  is  war. 

TRACTARTAXISM. 

ARCHDEACON     WILBEBFORCE. 

The  most  remarkable  event  which  has  lately  occurred  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  defection  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  For  a  lonj];  time  the  best 
friends  of  the  Church  have  predicted  this  result.  The  teachings  of  his  later 
writings  have  looked  that  way,  and  that  way  only ;  yet  he  has  all  the  while, 
up  to  the  very  time  of  his  departure,  been  powerfully  sustained  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  party  in  England  and  in  ^Vmcrica.  And  this  has 
been  the  case  with  all  the  perverts  who  have  gone  before  him.  Judging 
from  what  has  been  said  and  written  by  this  party,  no  one  would  have  sap- 
posed  but  that  they  were  the  most  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  only  true  expounders  of  her  doctrines.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  with- 
out having  made  any  new  discoveries,  without  any  apparent  change  of  sen- 
timent, they  leave  the  Church  of  England  and  enter  the  Church  of  Rome. 
When  will  our  people  open  their  eyes  and  see,  that  just  so  certain  as  effects 
must  follow  causes,  so  will  converts  to  Rome  be  made  by  Tractarian  teach- 
ing ?  It  is  truly  surprising  to  see  how  soon  nearly  all  the  distinguished 
teachers  of  thedocti'ines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  have  been  compelled,  by 
their  own  teachi?ifjSy  to  leave  the  Protestant  Church,  and  go  to  the  Romish 
Communion.  First,  there  was  Newman,  the  accomplished  scholar — the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  party — the  very  pattern  of  a  Catholic  church- 
man ;  but  N^ewman  carried  out  his  principles,  and  went  to  Rome.  Then 
there  was  Manning — gifted  and  learned — the  model  sermonizer,  and  the  idol 
of  his  party ;  and  Manning  went  to  Rome.  Then  came  Ward,  one  of  the 
writers  for  the  7jV (7 /d^  Critic;  but  Ward's  "Ideal"  put  into  his  head  the 
idea  that  the  Church  of  England  was  no  place  for  him.  Then  came  Faber, 
and  fell.  Allies  followed  liim — yes,  even  while  firing  a  broadside  at  the 
"  Supremacy,"  he  fled  behind  that  same  supremacy,  as  the  only  safe  place  for 
him.  Then  came  Maskell,  who  at  first  thought  and  declared  that  the  "Evan- 
gelicals "  had  not  a  particle  of  ground  upon  which  to  stand  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  liut  Jifterwards  thought  and  «leclarcd  that  they  had  all  the 
ground  to  themselves,  and  there  was  no  place  left  for  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates, lie  more  than  intimated  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  were  as  con- 
sistent as  he  was  pertinacious,  he  would  go  to  Rome  insteatl  of  remaining 
in  the  Establishment,  to  figlit  Low-Churchmen.  But  Maskell,  like  an 
honest  man,  when  ho  saw  that  his  ])rinciples — the  very  principles  which 
the  whole  Tractarian  party  sustained — were  inconsistent  with  the  standards 
of  the  English  Church,  went  to  Rome.  These  leaders  were  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  less  note  ;  and  now  Mr.  Wilberforce,  having  prepared  the  way  by 
his  writings,  has  gone  to  join  his  companions.  Bat  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  There  arc  many  more  in  England  and  in 
America,  who  hold  and  advocate  precisely  the  views  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
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Tract,  calling  upon  Christians  throughout  the  world  to  unite  on  New- Yearns 
day  in  prayer  to  Qod  for  the  special  outpouring  of  his  Spirit.  Wo  take  the 
following  from  a  notice  of  him,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  English 
periodicals : 

"  The  cxalt<Hl  placo  which  INfr.  TInldanc  Stowart  occupied  in  the  Church  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  brilliant  talent  or  extraordinaiy  acquirement  Weight  of 
character  was  liia  chief  distinction.  On  liearing  of  his  departure,  it  was  said  l^ 
one  who  had  known  him  long,  *  Ho  had  not  led  behind  him  a  better  man.'  His 
last  publication  was  a  most  appropriate  preparation  for  his  a]iproaching  change,  and 
beautifully  describes  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  wc  ought  to  bo  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  our  LonJ." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


I. — ^Ilistory  of  the  Origin,  Foniiation,  and  Adoption  of  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  with  Notices  of  its  Prin- 
cipal Trainers.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Vol.  I.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  brothers,  Franklin  Square.     1854. 

We  arc  gkd  to  sec  a  beginning  in  this  great  and  most  desirable  work. 
Mr.  CurlLs  has  given  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  is  well  qualified 
to  do  it  justice.  Until  Mr.  Webster's  death,  there  was  a  hope  and  even 
expectation  that  he  would  write  a  history  of  the  Constitution.  And  without 
disparagement  to  any  other  person,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  man 
has  lived  under  our  government  better  fitted  by  education,  by  experience, 
and  by  compass  of  mind  for  such  a  work  than  Mr.  Webster.  But  with  his 
death,  all  hope  and  expectation  of  this  sort  came  to  an  end.  We  can  not 
but  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  great  statesman 
should  have  undertaken  to  supply  this  desideratum  in  our  political  history. 
We  have  had  histories  of  our  country — of  the  different  States — ^ai\d  faithful 
biographies  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  llevolution  and  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Republic.  But  wc  have  never,  till  now,  had  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  origin,  formation,  and  adoption  of  that  immortal  instrument 
under  which  we  have  lived  and  become  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  on  the 
globe.  Tlio  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  no  models  after  which  they 
could  copy.  They  were  obliged  to  take  the  circumstances  which  existed, 
and  from  these  originate  a  form  of  government  which  should  set  forth  and 
protect  that  liberty  for  which  the  Colonies  had  contended,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  practically  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. This  wonderful  work  they  accomplished,  and  so  accomplished  as  to 
secure  all  that  was  hoped  for  by  the  people,  and  to  challenge  the  respect  and 
homage  of  mankind. 
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11. — ^Memoir  of  the  llev.  Cfrcporv  T.  Bedell,  D.  D.,  Hector  of 
St.  Andrew's  Clmrcli,  PliiLidelphia.  By  Stephen  H.  Tvng. 
Sceoii',]  ^'dition,  enlarged  and  unproved.  !New-York :  tro- 
te^tant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical 
Knowledge,  11  l^iblo  House,  Astor  Place.    1854. 

Dr.  IJepell  !  How  many  hallowed  associations  cluster  around  this  name ! 
In  how  many  hearts  is  the  memory  of  the  being  who  bore  it  enshrined ! 
What  multitudes  now  in  glory — what  nmltitudes  still  upon  the  eai'th  hav? 
had  occasion  to  thank  God  that  they  ever  knew  him. 

W'c  doubt  whether  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  has  produced  a 
single  clergyman,  who,  in  so  brief  a  period,  accomi>lished  so  much.  IIo  died 
at  the  early  age  of  41.  And  yet  what  a  monument  of  his  worth,  his  energy, 
and  usefulness  did  ho  leave  behind !  With  him  commenced  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Under  his  care  it  grew  in  a  few  years  to  have  the 
largest  congregation,  the  largest  Sunday-school,  and  the  largest  communion 
of  any  Episcopal  Church  in  our  country.  When  he  died,  ho  left  every  thing 
in  a  full  tide  of  prosperity ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  same  prosperity  has 
continued  ever  since.  St.  Andrew's  is  still  a  happy,  hallowed  place, 
whither  the  children  of  God  love  to  repair.  Multitudes  throng  her  courts! 
Strangers  visiting  the  city  feel  that  they  must  VL*;it  that  Church;  for  it 
was  there  the  sainted  Bedell  jircachcd  the  Gospel.  The  living  form  they 
may  never  have  seen,  but  his  memory  has  been  handed  down  from  parents 
to  children ;  and  this  is  the  homage  gi'ateful  hearts  love  to  pay  to  exalted 
worth.  The  memoir  which  Pr.  Tyng  has  prepared  is  a  faithful  exhibition  of 
the  man,  the  preacher,  the  pastor,  and  the  Christian.  lie  keeps  the  living 
and  acting  Dr.  Bedell  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  so  one  comes  to 
foci  perfectly  acquainted  with  him.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  interesting  biographies  wc  have  evt-r  read ;  and  we  hope  our  clergy 
and  others  will  aid  in  giving  it  a  wide  circulation.  It  makes  a  handsome 
volume  of  some  400  pages,  and  is  olTercd  at  a  most  reasonable  price. 

III. — Memoir  of  Alexander  Yiets  Griswold,  l^iisliop  of  the  Pro- 
testant E])iscopal  Cluirch  in  the  Eastern  Diocese.  Bv  Itev. 
John  S.  Stone,  D.I).  Abridged  hy  llev.  Dntlley  A.^^Tyng. 
Xew-York  :  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Evangelical  Knowledge,  11  l^ible  Ifouse,  Astor  Place. 
1S54. 

Wk  are  glad  to  sec  this  abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Griswold,  not 
that  the  larger  work  contained  too  much,  fur  from  it,  but  because  a  smaller 
and  cheaper  book  will  undoubtedly  find  a  wider  circulation.  And  wc  can  not 
but  think  that  the  more  the  character  and  daily  life  of  Bishop  Griswold  arc 
known  and  studied,  the  deeper  will  be  the  respect  for  the  man,  the  warmer  the 
attachment  for  the  Church  in  which  he  was  born,  and  nurtured,  and  labored, 
and  the  more  commanding  ihc  homage  to  the  religion  which  could  so  elevate, 
polish,  and  adorn  human  nature.    Bishop  Griswold  was  a  great  man — great 
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inthedrpth  andltrei'llh  of  character — great  in  <:vmmetrical  proportion— 
put  in  his  simplicitj  and  humility — ^and  groat  in  his  heavenly  walk  and 
cwiTersation.  We  doubt  whether  the  American  Cluirch  has  produced 
iDCther  example  of  &o  much  that  should  bo  studied,  and  respected,  and  ad- 
mired, as  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Griswold.  lie  was  a  most  faith- 
ful and  succen^sful  pastor,  a  model  Bishop,  and  a  Christian  noMeman. 

In  the  abridgment  we  are  glad  to  liud  that  the  portions  left  out  refer 
mainly  to  his  oOlcial  life;  and  such  portions  of  that  Hfe  as  possess  but  little 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  Nearly  every  thing  relating  to  his  common 
life— that  every-day  life  which  alone  reveals  the  true  character  oC  a  man, 
has  been  preserved.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  have  not  more  of  the  inci- 
dtnts,  anecdotes,  and  sayings,  wliieh  so  remarkably  illustrated  his  character 
and  displayed  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  his  knowledge  of  hinnan  nature. 

Bot  we  have  a  treasure  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  hope  it  may  find  a 
place  in  every  Christian  family. 

H'.— Mcmoii-s  of  Cc-kd)rato«l  Characters.  r»v  Alj»lii^nso  *lo 
Limartine,  antlior  of  ^'lli'^torv  of  the  Girondists, '  otc,  etc. 
Ill  two  vt.duiiies.  Xcw-York:  ITaq^er  &  l>rothoi>»,  Piib- 
lishcrs,  Franklin  Square.     1S54. 

The  learned  and  widely-known  author  of  this  work  introduces  his  cha- 
ncters  by  some  striking  observations  upon  the  subj  cct  of  1  listory.  We  tpiote 
I  single  paragraph,  as  illustrative  of  his  general  style,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  writes:  *'AVc  arc  of  opinion  that  History  is,  of  all  human 
sluflies,  that  which  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  injitructiiMi  of  prineii>lcs, 
and  of  iileas,  in  the  facts  that  it  relates;  because  narration  is  the  mast 
popvilar  and  most  attractive  form  of  persuasion;  because  Inunanity,  viewed 
»s  a  whole,  is  the  most  interesting  subject  for  man,  and  because  the  spirit 
of  the  world  itself  is  but  a  great  an<l  unending  tale,  repeated  from  age  to 
ige,  the  poem  of  Ood,  the  source  of  human  inspiration."  In  order  to  gi^  e 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  diflereni  periods  and 
'iifferent  nations,  our  author  has  selected  certain  representative  rharaetcrs 
md  given  us  their  memoirs.  A  few  such'eliaracters  are,  in  his  ju<lgmcnt, 
"aiflRcitnt  to  bring  all  known  time  in  review  under  the  eyes  and  imngina- 
tion  of  the  living  races  of  men." 

Among  the  characters  thus  introduced  are  Nelson,  lleloise,  Columbus, 
Bvrnard  Do  Talissy,  Roostam,  Cicero,  Socrates,  Jac<juard,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Cromwell,  Homer,  Guttenberg,  and  Fenelon. 

The  biographies  of  these  persons  arc  brief  but  well  drawn,  and  calculatetl 
to  leave  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  AVi^  give  an 
«^ct  from  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  presents  the  view  he  took  of 
that  wonderful  character :  *''\Vc  have  sought  to  describe  the  true  rharacter 
of  Cromwell,  rescued  from  romance,  and  restored  to  history.  'Ibis  sup- 
posed actor  of  si-\ty  becomes  a  veritable  man.  A  great  man  is  evi-r  tlif  per- 
sonification of  the  spirit  which  breathes  from  time  to  time  upon  liis  age  and 
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country.  The  inspiration  of  Scripture  predominated,  in  1600,  oyer  tlia 
three  kingdoms.  Cromwell,  more  imbued  than  any  other  with  this  senti- 
ment, was  neither  a  politician,  nor  an  ambitious  conqueror,  nor  an  Octayiui, 
nor  a  CsDsar.  Ho  was  a  Judge  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  sectarian  of  the 
greater  power,  in  proportion  as  he  was  more  superstitious,  more  strict  and 
narrow  in  his  doctrines,  and  more  fanatical It  becomes,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  deny  that  Cromwell  was  sincere.  Sincerity  was  the 
inciting  motive  of  his  elevation,  and,  without  excusing,  completely  explains 
his  crimes.  This  quality,  which  constituted  his  virtue,  impressed  on  his 
actions  faith,  devotedness,  enthusiasm,  consistency,  patriotism,  toleration, 
austerity  of  manners,  application  to  war  and  business,  coolness,  modesty, 
piety,  denial  of  personal  ambition  for  his  family,  and  all  those  patriarchal 
and  romantic  features  of  the  first  republic,  which  characterized  his  life,  and 
the  period  of  his  reign.  It  also  imparted  to  his  nature  the  inplacability  of 
a  religionist,  who  believed  that  in  striking  his  ovra  enemies,  he  was  smitiiig 
the  enemies  of  God." 

V. — ^Examination  of  Mr.  Manrice's  Tlicological  Essays.  By 
Eobert  S.  Candlisli,  D.D.  London :  James  Nisbct  &  Co.,  21 
Berners  street.  1S54.  Ecprinted  by  A.  D.  F.  Eandolph, 
683  Broadway,  Ncw-Tork. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  understand  the  character  and  tendency  of  Mr. 
Mauricc^s  theological  teaching,  he  can  not  better  attain  his  object  than  by 
reading  this  work.  Dr.  Candlish  has  stripped  off  the  covering  and  laid  bare 
the  falsity  of  his  theory,  and  exposed  the  sophistries  by  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  sustain  his  views.  He  makes  it  clear  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Maurice's  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  inspiration — no  Saviour — 
no  salvation,  and  no  certainty  of  an  eternal  life.  In  other  words,  religion 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  system  of  philosophy ;  the  Bible  becomes  a  human 
production,  and  man  is  left  to  grope  his  way  through  the  world,  unaided 
and  unblest.    No  wonder  he  was  removed  from  his  professorship. 

VI. — ^Tlic  Cliaractcristics  and  Laws  of  Figurative  LanOTage. 
By  David  N.  Lord.  Designed  for  use  in  Bible  Classes, 
Schools,  and  Colleges.  Kew-York :  Franklin  Knight,  138 
Nassau  street.    1S54-. 

The  author  of  these  essays  differs  from  Quintilian,  Kaimes,  Lowth,  Blair, 
and  other  rhetoricians,  as  well  as  from  most  of  the  expositors  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  that  he  analyzes  minutely  the  figures  used,  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  the 
rules  by  which  their  meaning  is  determined.  A  great  variety  of  examples 
is  given  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  poets,  verifying  theur  characteristics 
and  laws.  Mr.  Lord,  it  is  well  known,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  prophecies  of  tho  Scriptures ;  particularly  to  those  referring  to  the 
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/  second  coming  of  our  Lord.  In  these  investij^ations  he  has  probably  felt 
the  need  of  more  precise  definitions,  with  regard  to  figurative  language, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  among  our  rhetoricians.  To  supply  tin's  want,  and 
thus  aid  in  the  study  of  the  l>il)le,  he  lias  prepared  the  book  lieforc  us. 
\\*e  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  and  as  well 
adapted  to  the  end  proposed. 

Vir.— nie  History  of  tlio  Cliuj-cli  ()t*.Kiii;l;unl  to  tlio  Kcvolution. 
1«;^^.  l»y  Tlioiria'^  A'owlor  Short,  ]).!).,  l.<»r(l  ]>isliop  of  St. 
A-apli's.  Fourth  Aiuericiin,  tVoiii  tlio  tliinl  Kiii»'lish  c<litioTi. 
Xow-York :  Stanl'<^n*d  ^V:  Swords,  «J37  IJroiuhvay.     .l>5r>. 

We  have  here  a  new  edition  of  a  most  valuable  st;nvlard  work.     Bishop 

Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  is  too  well  knuwn  to  need  any 

os:vn'led  notice.     Uut  we  can  not  but  think  that  the  hi>tory  of  the  Church 

:i  Ki-.-rland  is  too  little  studied  by  our  divines  ^'■enerally.     Y^^r  some  time 

there  lias  been  a  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity 

and  .study  the  writers  of  those  days.     As  a  conse<iuence,  many  of  our  clergy 

•.\T\t  fiCTfcctly  familiar  with  tho  fanciful  notions,  outlandish  customs,  and  ex- 

filiiMlcd  theories  of  those  early  writers,  while  they  arc  profoundly  ignorant 

of  the  history  of  that  Church  from  which  we  had  our  origin.     They  know 

bn:  '>.:le  of  the  Reformation  and  the  great  lights  of  that  day.     Now,  this  we 

regaxil  as  wholly  inexcusable  and  unworthy  of  men  who  minister  in  the 

Pri;'tv=tant  Kpiscopal   Church.     AVe  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 

Kv-f  irmuti'»n,  or  of  the  brother  Church  from  wliidi  we  sprang. 

If  ?-Ui'li  work--  as  Dr.  .Shoi  t's  Ili.-tory  couM  liTid  a  place  in  nil  our  tlieologi- 

cal  'ibrarics,  and  be  read  by  our   tlu-olo-iii-.-d  students,  we  sbouM  have  a 

::-v.;-ri  more  •hjcii.le-ily  JVotestant  ministry,  than  l"»r  some  yearN  wc  have  had. 

The-  lionk  is  furnislied  with  chronulo.L'ical   table^^  and  a  copiDiis  index. 

•:.aking  it  a  mo^t  valuable  work  for  reference. 

It  is  bro'i;^dit  out  in  good  :>tyle,  and  we  hoi^e  tlie  publishers  will  be  liber- 
i.'.y  ^u-ta:JM:d  in  their  enterprise. 

VJII. — ( In  tii«.-  Iiisj'initinii  oi"  j  inly  Scrij»lun'.  <»r  on  ilu-  Cnnon  ot 
tli.'(>l«l  aii'l  Nrw  l\'-tanu'!it,  ini<l  nn  the  A]MK-iyj)ha.  'J'wcdvc 
L.-rrun--  «b']ivc'rt.Ml  ]»oJnr«.'  \\w  I'liivrr-ily  (»!' ( 'aiiil>ri(lL;o.  I>y 
ill!'.  \\'ur<k\v<»r;]i,  1>.1).,  Caii'Mi  nf  AVrstniinstcr :  lnriuci"ly 
!'•  l!"\v  Mi'Trinity  ('olk-p',  ( 'aui'n'iou'i',  ami  PiiMiv'  ()rat«»r  <d' 
ihi-  I 'i:iv(.'i--iiy.  I''i'...ni  ili-.'  la-i  L<-inl')n  ctiitinn.  l*]ii!a<lol- 
]-!iia:  riiMi-hcl  l,y  IKMMnan  II«'<)K-ri",  s<»utb-\Vi"-t  (.M»j'in.'r  n1 
<  li-.-tnut  ainl  Kiirlifh  -truc'is.     \<A. 

TF-'K-r.  lectures  were  delivereil  by  I)r.  "\Wird<wojih  iu  jsiT  jnid  ISI*:^. 
Tiny  were  afterwards  revi.-ed  ar.d  j.uMished  in  accordance  with  the  will  ol 
tia-  pioiis  and  karne<l  founder  of  the  Hulsean  Lei-turc-hij). 

Instead  of  dwelling  as  most  writer^  have  done  upon  the  inUrnul  eridcncr 
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of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  he  presents  the  Church  with  its  minb- 
try,  as  one  of  the  great  instruments  to  guard  and  proclaim  the  word  of  God, 
and  assure  the  world  of  its  inspiration. 

In  proceeding  with  his  lectures,  the  author  defines  what  is  meant  faj 
Ginonical  Boolv^  and  by  the  Canon  of  Scbiptuhe  ;  and  then  endeayozB  to 
prove  that  certain  books  arc  canonical,  and  tliat  they  constitute  the  canon  of 
Scripture.    In  this  connection  he  considers  the  following  points : 

I.  What  is  commonly  called  an  intuiticc  perception  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Scripture,  thereby  recognizing  the  Bible  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
all  other  compositions.  The  ^Spirit  of  God  within  us  witnessing  to  the 
spirit  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Scriptures  arc  the  word  of  God. 

II.  The  condition  of  the  world  without  a  revelation ;  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  vcvclatiou ;  the  manifest  evidences  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  revelation ; 
the  wonderfully  beneficial  effects  which  liave  followed  tlie  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

III.  The  assertion  of  the  Church  of  Home,  with  regard  to  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  As  our  author  is  no  Romanist,  he  handles  this  part  of  his 
subject  like  a  sturdy  Protestant,  witli  an  eye  single  to  the  purity  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  honor  of  his  Church. 

IV.  Under  this  head  he  considers  the  office  of  the  Church  in  defining, 
establishing,  and  proclaiming  the  true  canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  arguments  are  well  put,  and  deserve  a  careful  consider- 
ation. 

rX.— Burke's  Work<.  Vol.  I.  Life  of  the  Riglit  Honorable 
Edniuiul  Biirkc.  IW  James  Prior,  F.S.A.  Fittli  edition. 
Revised  Ly  the  Antlic>r.  Loudon  :  IL  G.  Bolin.  1854. 
!N^cw-York  :  Bangs,  P>rotlier  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bohn,  in  giving  the  works  of  this  eminent  statesman  an  early  place 
in  the  "  Libuaiiy  of  Buitisu  Classics,"  has  very  wisely  determined  to  secure 
for  his  edition  a  superiority  over  all  others,  by  adding  to  it  the  most  popular 
biography  which  has  yet  appeared  of  the  eloquent  Irishman.  The  biogra- 
phy in  this  its  fifth  edition  has  undergone  careful  revision  without  abridgment 
Mr.  Bohn*s  elegant  and  cheap  edition  will  be  received  with  great  favor  m  this 
country,  where  the  transcendent  talents  of  Burke  are  as  universally  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  memory  of  their  employment  in  defense  of  our  civil  liberties 
is  gratefully  cherished. 

X. — ^Tlie  An.'il)asis,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Soerates  literally  trauslated  from  the  Greek  of 
Xenophon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  With  a 
Geograpliical  Comnientarv  l)y  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  London :  IL  G.  Bolin.  185i.  Xew-York :  Bangs, 
Brother  vt  Co. 

Tnis  being  a  literal  translation,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  it  with  the 
free  and  spmted  translation  of  Spelman.    Its  value  will  be  duly  appreciated 
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bf  tbeicholar  and  student.  The  addition  of  the  geographical  commentary 
flf  Hr.  linsworth,  author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ton  Thousand," 
wiO,  irithout  doubt,  be  favorabl j  rcceired. 

XL— Only  a  Dandelion :  and  other  Stories.  By  the  author  of 
*^ Little'  Snsy's  Birth-Days,"  and  '-the  Flower  of  the  Fa- 
milv."    Xew-York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Eandolph,  6S3  Broadway. 

1S5:1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  very  pretty  stories  for  children.  As  there  are 
MDe  forty  of  them,  there  must  be  something  to  please  erciy  body,  and 
therefore  every  body  can  safely  buy  the  book. 

XII. — ^^lay  Dundas;  or,  Pas5»ages  in  Young  IJfe.  By  Sirs. 
Thomas' Gcldart.  Xew-York  :  Il«>l)crt  Charter  and  Brothers, 
2S5  Broadway.     1S55. 

This  is  a  pretty,  well-told  story,  designed  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
mmple  on  young  and  unformed  characters.  The  contrast  between  May 
ind  her  twin-brother  is  well  drawn,  and  shows  most  clearly  that  there  is  no 
irfetj  without,  and  no  substitute  for,  true  Christian  principle.  The  chief 
idoe  of  the  book  lies  in  the  discrimination  which  is  made  between  a  heart- 
Ut  religion  and  mere  amiability. 

Hn. — ^Tlie  Brother  and  Sifter ;  or,  tlie  Way  of  Peace.  By 
the  author  of  *' Grace  Derniott ;  or,  ITolp  for  the  AfllictedJ" 
etc.,  etc.  New-York :  Kobert  Carter  &  Brotliers,  285 
Broadway.     liS54. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  written  several  very  good  things,  and  thifl 
circumstance  will  commend  the  little  story  before  us  to  many  persons. 

Willie  the  object  proposed  and  the  principles  advocated  are  unexception- 
able, we  can  not  but  feel  that  the  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  unnatu- 
nl,  and  the  serenes  overdrawn.  No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  real  life  as 
itnngo,  as  sad,  as  any  described  in  this  book  ;  but  they  are  not  common, 
ind  therefore  should  seldom  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  good  and  evil  of 
common  life.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  strong  religious  sentiment  running 
tbough  the  work,  and  hope  that  to  many  minds  it  will  minister  good. 

XIV.— Tlie  Illustrated  Xiitnral  History.  By  the  Itev.  J.  G. 
W«x)d,  M.A.  New- York  :  Harper  &  Brothel's,  Publishers, 
Franklin  Square.     1S54. 

Tub  is  a  new  work  upon  Natural  History,  containing  four  hundred  and 
Afty  original  designs  by  William  Harvey.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and 
the  descriptions  sufficiently  scientitlc  and  full  for  ordinary'  purposes.  It  is 
abo(d£  well  adapted  for  popuUr  use. 
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XV. — Caroline.    A  Franconia  Story.    By  the  author  of  the 
Kollo  Books.     New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

XV. — A.2fnes.      A  Franconia  Story.     By  the  author  of  the 
Rollo  Books.    Ifcw-Tork :  Harper  &,  Brothers  Publishers* 

The  above  arc  t\ro  of  a  scries  of  stories  written  by  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott 
We  believe  ten  volumes  of  the  scries  have  now  been  publisbcd.  The  design 
of  all  these  stories  is  to  develop  moral  sentiments,  and  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Tliey  present  beautiful  pictures  of  domestic  life,  and 
thus  teach  by  the  quiet  influence  of  example,  rather  than  by  formal  exhor- 
tations and  instructions. 
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Journal  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  Vermont. 

Journal  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Prosperous  (Jliurches.  Sermon  l)t;fore  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Convention  of  Ohio,  IS.*)  t.  Bv  the  Eev.  B.  Bethel 
Ctaxton.  D.D.,  Pwcctor  uf  St.  Paul's  'Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Divoctoi-s  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society  for  the  Prom')tiou  of  Evangelical  Know- 
ledge, at  their  Seventh  Annual  Meeliiiir.  hehliu  the  Citv  of 
Pliiladelphia,  on  the  10th  and  11th  of^)etober,  1S5^.  ^'to- 
gether witli  the  Iteports  of  the  ICxocutive  Committee, 
Treasurer,  etc. 

'flie  Spirit  of  Missions ;  containing  the  "Proceedinf^  of  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,'"  held  in  the  Citv  of  Hart- 
ford, October  3d  and  ith,  1854. 

The  Believer  Magnifying  Christ:  A  Sermon  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Miss  Susan  Allibono,  pivached  in  St.  An- 
drew's Clnirch,  Pliiladelpliia,  on  Sunday,  October  1,  1S54. 
By  Wilh'am  Bacon  Stevens.  D.D.,  Hector.  JMnted  by 
rerjuest. 

This  sermon  portrays  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  characters 
which  this  world  is  ever  permitted  to  see.  The  being  whose  departure  from 
earth  occasioned  it,  was  an  angel  of  mercy  while  she  remained  here,  and  is 
now,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  saint  in  glory.  For  her  to  live  was  Christ,  but 
to  die  was  gain.    Many  in  the  Great  Day  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
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ARTICLE       I. 

TEE  IJEW  ARTICLE  OF  FAmi,  AND  THE  CONSE- 
QUENT POSITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

Os  the  eighth  day  of  last  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Ijord 
ei^teen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  in  its  vast  and  wonderful  Catliedral,  amidst  an 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  from  many  nations,  sur- 
rounded  by  every  demonstration  of  solemnity,  tlie  so-called 
Vicar  of  Qirist  and  Sovereign  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
mied  on  the  throne  of  his  majesty,  proclaimed  the  decree  of 
"the  Immaculate  Conception"  of  die  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ 
By  that  decree,  a  new  "Article  of  Faith"  was  added  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  obligatory  upon  the 
consciences  of  all  Cliristians,  to  deny  which  henceforth  is 
heresy,  to  continue  in  the  denial  of  which  to  the  end  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Romish  faith,  eternal  damnation.    Justly  has  it  been 
8ttd  that  this  event  is  at  least  one  of  the  great  facts  of  tlio  cen- 
tmy.    No  thinking  mind  can  fail  to  see  its  exceeding  interest, 
especially  in  its  influence  on  the  future  position  aii<l  destiny  of 
Vol.  n.— 11. 
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that  great  mystical  City,  (the  name  of  which,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse 17  :  5,  we  need  not  mention,)  in  connection  with  the 
governments  of  the  earth,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
eternal  welfare  of  our  race. 

The  way  for  the  entrance  of  this  new  and  now  eflsential^  fea- 
ture of  papal  Christianity  was  not  unprepared.  Sundry  heralds 
went  before  to  make  the  paths  straight.  Among  others,  there 
was  a  publication  from  the  press  of  the  Propaganda,  by  Pro- 
fessor Francesco  Costa,  a  Eomish  Priest^  entitled,  '^  Beflections 
regarding  the  expected  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,"  etc.  To  that  work  it  is  convenient  now  to  refer 
for  an  authentic  explanation,  to  our  readers,  of  precisely  what 
is  embraced  in  the  new  decree.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  this  Immaculate  Conception  ?"  the  writer  answers : 
"  When  the  faithful  venerate  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary,  they  must  be  understood  to  venerate  that  speciid  favor, 
that  privilege,  whereby  God,  in  respect  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  preserved  exempt  frwn  the  stain  of  original  sin^  the 
soul  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  from  the  first  instant  of  its  creation 
and  union  with  the  body."  For  greater  precision,  the  writer 
proceeds :  "  It  follows  that  neither  ih^  perpetual  virginity  and 
vm,munity  from  aU-  stain  of  actual  sin,  even  the  most  venial, 
nor  the  sanctification  of  the  Virgin  "before  her  hirth^  must  be 
confounded  with  her  miraculous  conception." 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  said :  "  As  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  so  deatii  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  The  successor  of  St  Peter 
is  wiser  than  St  Paul,  and  scruples  not,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  to  contradict  him,  and  to  declare  and  require  all  peo- 
ple, as  an  article  of  a  Christian's  creed,  to  believe,  that  Mary 
should  have  been  excepted  from  the  Apostle's  sweeping  declara- 
tion, that  as  the  Church  of  Homo  has  long  since  decided  that 
she  had  no  sin  actualy  so  hotV  it  is  decided  that  she  had  no  sin 
original.  We  have  thus  revealed  to  us  what  we  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  a  human  being,  descended  by  both  parents 
from  Adam,  who  nevertheless  never  shared  in  his  fell,  was 
never,  in  any  sense,  among  the  number  of  the  lost ;  never, 
therefore,  was  in  need  of  a  Saviour,  either  for  regeneration  of 
nature  or  justification  from  sin ;  never  needed  any  thing  for 
acceptance  with  God  but  her  own  perfect  holiness. 
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Ve  are  aware  that,  considered  controTenially,  as  a  dogma 
to  be  racoimtered  and  vanquished  theologically,  by  a  Protest- 
iDl^  caring  not  a  straw  for  a  Pope^s  insulated  dictunh,  and 
demanding,  for  all  matters  of  fiuth,  the  sure  warrant  of  holv 
Seriptnre,  this  new-fledged  article  is  simply  contemptible. 
Aignment  in  refutation  would  be  a  foolish  waste  of  precious 
time. 

But,  however  unworthy  of  notice  as  an  antagonist  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  it  may  deserve  most  earnest  attention  as  to  iti> 
reactive  influence  for  the  ruin  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
aid ;  as  it  opens  a  new  window  into  the  inner  temple  of  Popery : 
as  it  proves  the  desperate  condition  of  a  cause  whicli  must 
reaort  to  such  devices ;  as  it  shows  what  ropes  of  sand  are  tlio 
old  professed  securities  of  Eomish  Faith,  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion, when  circumstances  make  their  confinement  inconvenient : 
m  it  exhibits  the  Church  of  Eome  in  a  suicidal  denial  of  those 
rerj  notes  of  the  true  Church,  unity,  universality,  apostolicity, 
and  unchangeableness,  on  which  ever  before  she  has  rested  her 
daim  to  be  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all ;  as  marking  upon 
her  brow  the  prophecy  of  "the  Man  of  Sin,"  and  saying. 
*^Tkou  art  the  Manf^  as  disclosing  how  rapidly  and  certainly 
the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  tombs,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  cause  of  Anti-Christ,  is  hurrying  it  down  a  steep  place? 
into  the  deep  sea  of  its  final  destruction. 

Under  some  of  these  aspects,  we  propose  now  to  present  tlu» 
late  decree. 

L  In  the  Pope's  recent  inauguration  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, he  has  imposed  upon  the  Creed  of  the  Churcli,  and  thi» 
consciences  of  all  who  acknowledge  his  authority,  a  new  Arti- 
deaf  Faith. 

In  the  language  of  the  schools,  an  Article  of  Faith  is  that  of 
which  the  denial  is  heresy,  and  the  "  expUdC^  belief  of  which 
is  required  imder  pain  of  damnation.  Now  that,  by  the  late 
'^dogmatic  decree,"  such  an  article  has  been  added  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church  of  Eome,  requires  no  proof.  It  is  universally 
conceded.  For  instance.  Cardinal  "Wiseman,  in  his  recent  Pas- 
toral Letter,  addressed  from  Eome,  to  his  diocese  of  Winches- 
ter, and  read  in  all  the  Eomish  Chapels  of  London,  says  that 
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the  Immaculate  Conception  is  ^^  henceforth,  by  yirtne  of  the 
Pope's  decree,  to  be  believed  by  all  with  explicit  faith — ^that  is^ 
as  a  distinct  and  separate  dogma,  no  longer  involyed  in  the 
general  belief  of  what  the  Church  teaches."  And  the  Tablet^ 
the  organ  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  London,  says,  (Dec  16th,) 
''The  Immaculate  Conception  is  now  a  solemn  Article  of 
Faith;"  of  course  saying,  inferentially,  that  it  was  not  so 
before.  And  as  to  its  force,  the  TaUet  says :  ^'  It  is  henceforth 
and  for  ever  an  article  of  Catholic  belief  which  no  one  can 
hereafter  dentfy  impugn^  or  dcmbt^  without  losing  his  faith  and 
becoming  a  heretic." 

But  while  the  novelty  of  this  doctrine,  as  an  article  of  fiadihy 
is  thus  conceded,  it  will  be  useful  to  look  back  into  the  histoiy 
of  the  Church,  and  see  from  what  beginning  this  idea  has 
grown  into  its  present  exalted  and  portentous  magnitude. 

Mr.  Kewman,  now  Father  Newman,  head  of  the  new  Rom- 
ish College  in  Dublin,  in  his  ''Theory  of  Development,"  it 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  Primitive  Christians  wore  so 
taken  up  with  "the  actual  superstitions  and  immoralitiea  of 
Paganism  before  their  eyes,"  that  they  "were  not  likely  to 
determine  the  place  of  St  Mary  in  our  reverence ;"  so  that  (he 
says)  "  In  the  first  ages  there  was  no  public  or  ecclesiastical 
recognition  of  the  place  which.  St.  Mary  holds  in  the  economy 
of  grace.  This  was  reserved  for  the  fifth  century."  Prior  to 
the  fifth  century,  Mr.  ^Newman  acknowledges  that  there  was 
no  agreement  even  as  to  "  <A^  perpetual  virginity^^  of  Mary ; 
and  when  this  came  in  that  century  to  be  more  generally  held, 
it  is  considered  not  as  the  consequence  of  its  evidence  having 
been  discovered  in  the  Scriptures,  where  Mr.  N".  owns  it  is  not 
tAught,  nor  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  apostles ;  but  only  as 
*'the  natural  and  legitimate  development  of  principles  taught 
by  the  Apostles,"  (a  historical  fact  developed  fix>m  moral  prin- 
ciples,) "  such  as  the  blessedness  of  cdihacy^  the  sacramental 
ejioacy  of  proxvinity  to  our  Lord^  the  unspeakable  dignity  to 
which  human  nature  is  raised  by  the  Incarnation,  etc.,  etc." 
{BrU.  Critioj  July,  1842.)  In  the  fourth  century,  near  its  con- 
clusion, the  churches  in  Arabia  and  adjacent  countries  were 
involved  in  the  agitations  of  what  Mosheim  calls  "  a  new  cox^ 
troversy."    On  one  side  were  those  who  denied  the  perpetual 
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Vfpmtyj  md  nmmtained  tbat  Muy,  after  tibe  birth  of  OhnBt, 

kd  odMrsons.    On  the  other  were  ihoee  who  went  to  an  oppo- 

■la  extreme,  and  woiahipped  the  bleesed  Yirpnj  and  aonght 

hat  fiiTor  hj  libationsy  Bacrifiees,  and  oblationa.    llieBe,  from 

Ae  cakea  thej  offered  in  their  worship,  {OoU^fridcBj)  were 

«Ued  Oollyridians.*    Women  particnlarlj  &yored  that  wor- 

ikip.    It  was  therefore  known  tiS^iAe  heresy  qf  the  women/" 

^ipiianina,  a  renowned  Bishop  of  that  time,  in  his  oondemnar 

lion  of  their  saperstition,  shows  how  the  worahip  of  Mary  was 

thai  regarded  in  the  ChnrcL    ^Although  Mary  (he  says)  be 

beantifhl  and  holy  and  honorable,  yet  is  she  not  to  be  adored. 

But  liieBe  women,  worshipping  St  Mary,  renew  the  sacrifice  of 

wine.mingled  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Fcrtnna,  and  prej^oe  a 

iaUe  ibr  the  devil,  and  not  for  Qod."t 

To  a  Protestant  mind,  the  above  evidence  that  in  the  fomih 
Mntory  it  was  heresy  and  wickedness  to  worship  Mary,  is  not 
a  concliisive  argnment  in  proof  that,  in  that  age,  there  was  no 
belief  in  her  Lnmacnlato  Conception;  becanse,  to  snch  a 
Blind,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  latter  is  no  warrant  for  the 
fnpzieiy  of  the  fiumer.  Bnt  to  a  Bomish  mind  of  this  day  it 
is  qpute  different  A  Eomanist  of  present  Bome  can  not  sup- 
pose diat  doctrine  to  have  been  believed  where  that  worship 
waa  so  condemned.  If  in  all  those  ages,  as  far  down  as  ^^  the 
dazk  ages,"  there  occurs  no  evidence  of  the  denial  of  that  doc- 
trine, it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  assertion.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that 
tibis  doctrine  was  introduced  to  the  observation  of  the  Ohurch.:^ 
Daring  that  period,  certain  churches  in  France,  particularly 
Ihat  of  Lyons,  began  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
sDeged  Immaculate  Conception.  "No  sooner  did  the  famous 
8t  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairval,  become  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  at  Lyons,  than  he  wrote  to  the  canons  of  the  cathe- 
drsl,  in  language  of  Ihe  severest  censure,  strongly  condemning 

•Modwim,  Cent  IV^  %  35. 

t  Bpiph.  Op.  My.  Hnr.,  qiioted  in  JoweVs  DeC  of  ApoL,  (P.  Soa  Ed.,)  p.  676. 

X  Whieatloj  on  the  Book  of  Ck>mmon  Vnjer,  says  that  the  question  ooncenung 
Ai  Immacolate  Conception  "was  first  started  by  Peter  Lombard,  about  the  year 
1160.**  Ifaol^  in  hia  Commentary,  copies  this  from  Wheatley.  Wheatley,  P.  11, 
tatadL,82. 
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the  doctrine,  as  attributing  to  Mary  an  honor  which  belonged 
only  to  Christ  "  We  can  never  enough  wonder  (he  said)  that 
some  of  yon  could  have  the  boldness  to  introduce  a  feast  which 
the  Church  has  not  the  least  Jcnowledge  of^  which  is  neither  m^ 
ported  hy  reason  nor  hacked  hy  tradition^  "  What  if  another, 
for  the  very  same  reason,  should  assert  that  festal  honors  shonld 
be  given  to  both  her  parents  ?  (that  is,  of  Mary.)  For  any  one 
may  demand  the  same  thing,  for  the  same  reason,  for  her 
grandfather  and  forefather."  (Ep.l74.)  After  St  Bernard,  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  controversy  were  the  Franciscans  aod 
Dominicans,  called  respectively  after  their  two  gceat  leaders, 
the  Scotists  and  Thomists.  So  did  the  contest  thicken  between 
these  two  great  monastic  orders  that,  in  1483,  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
was  constrained  to  lift  up  his  voice.  He  forbade  any  one  to 
call  tiiem  heretics  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
^^  because  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Boman  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  See."  From  which  the  reader  will  see  that, 
whether  any  thing  is  heresy  or  not,  does  not  depend  on  whe- 
ther it  is  true  or  false,  a  ftmdamental  doctrine  of  Scripture,  or 
even  of  the  Fathers,  or  not ;  but  solely  on  whether  it  has  been 
so  pronounced  by  the  Apostolic  See.  The  account  given  by 
Sixtus,  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  in  his  time,  is  instruct- 
ive. "  Some  preachers,  of  various  orders,  as  we  hear,  in  their 
sermons  to  the  people,  publicly,  through  various  states  and 
territories,  have  not  blushed  hitherto  to  affirm,  and  do  not 
cease  daily  to  preach,  that  all  those  who  hold  or  maintain  that 
the  glorious  and  inunaculate  Mother  of  God  was  conceived 
wit^  stain  of  original  sin,  do  sin  mortally,  or  are  heretics.  .  .  . 
From  which  preaching  heavy  scandals  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  the  faithful,  and  greater  scandals  are  with  reason 
feared  to  arise  from  day  to  day."  Since  the  Apostolic  See  now 
declares  precisely  what  the  Apostolic  See  then  so  strongly  cen- 
sured, as  productive  of  great  scandals ;  we  suppose  that  scan- 
dals are  not  to  arise,  or  will  be  of  littie  consequence. 

Bishop  Jewel's  accoimt  of  the  benefit  the  Church  enjoyed, 
in  those  times  of  dissension,  in  having  "  the  Centre  of  Unity," 
and  the  infallible  Judge  of  truth  to  go  to,  is  worth  reading. 
Speaking  of  this  very  question,  he  says :  "  There  were  learned 
men  on  both  sides ;  parties  grew  ;  the  schools  were  inflamed ; 
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iUe  to  qviflt  the  matter.  The  Sootists  alkged  for  themaelTQt 
dbe  OouneQ  of  Bade.  Ihe  Thomiste  cried  out  the  Council  <tf 
Bale  wee  dieorderlj  sninmoned,  and,  therefore^  imlawfbL  In 
AeBudst  of  this  heat,  Pope  Sixtns  took  upon  him  to  be  jndge 
fceUfcen  them,  and  to  determine  the  bottom  of  the  caaae.  In 
(»Bdasi<m,  when  all  the  world  looked  to  be  resoly  ed  and  aatia* 
fed  in  the  qneation,  the  Pope  commanded  both  the  IhomiatB 
mi  the  ScotistB  to  depart  home,  and  to  dispnte  no  more  of  the 
matter,  but  to  let  all  alone ;  and  so  left  tibem  as  donbtftd  aa 
he  firand  them.    This  was  a  resolution  for  a  Pope."* 

Iboa,  the  controyersj  being  left  in  Mlu  gyyo^  the  parties  con- 
tinned  their  struggles  tiU  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
When  that  august  body  was  considering  its  decree  of  Original 
Sia,  in  the  discharge  of  its  oflSce,  as,  in  connection  with  the 
Pcpe,  the  final  arbiter  of  all  questions  concerning  the  fitith,  the 
Fmeiacans  endeavored  to  obtain  a  decision  in  iavor  of  dieir 
Imwita  point  ^^Thej  conld  not  contain  themselyes"  (sajys 
Rrther  Paul,  174)  <^  from  exempting  the  Virgin,  the  Mother  of 
CM,  from  the  law,  (of  original  sin,)  by  a  special  privilege; 
and  the  Dominicans  labored  to  comprehend  her,  hy  name,  under 
the  conomon  law;  though  the  Cardinal  Monte"  (one  of  the 
Pope's  legates)  ^^  omitted  no  occasion  to  make  them  leave 
ihtk  oontroversy,  saying  they  were  assembled  to  condemn  the 
hflnmes,  not  the  opinions  of  the  CaihoUcs.^ 

fierce  as  were  the  dissensions  among  ^^  the  opinions  of  the 
Gfrtholics  "  on  this  head,  the  Council  declined  any  part  therein 
except  just  to  refer  all  inquirers  and  litigants  to  the  non-com- 
oittal,  the  ^^Know-Nothing^^  conclusion  of  Pope  BixtnsIV., 
'^rf  blessed  memory,"  as  above  given.  The  Synod  confined 
itnif  to  saying,  ^^  This  Holy  Synod  declares  that  it  is  not  its 
intention  to  comprehend  in  its  decree,  where  original  sin  is 
treated  of,  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,"  etc., 
(dins  evidently  favoring  the  Franciscans ;)  ^'  but  that "  (now 
oating  a  balancing  weight  in  the  other  scale)  ^'  the  constitu- 
tions of  Pope  Sixtus  lY.,  which  it  renews,  are  to  be  observed, 
isder  the  penalties  contained  in  those  constitutions,"  thus 
adroitly  leaving  matters  as  they  were.    (Sess.  v.,  Sect  5.) 

^  De£  of  ApoL,  (P.  Soc  Ed^)  1045,  6. 
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Of  course  the  war  went  on.  La  the  seventeenth  century,  tht 
old  parties  were  still  at  their  old  work,  and  much  perplexitf 
did  ihey  occasion  the  Popes,  especially  Paul  V.,  Gregory  XV., 
and  Alexander  VJi.,  who,  tliough  set  in  their  high  place  to 
satisfy  inquiring  minds  seeking  the  truth,  and  to  keep  the  unitf 
of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of  peace,  were  exceedingly  arerae  to 
the  trial  of  their  hand  in  this  controversy,  and  especially 
when,  whatever  their  decision,  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  such 
powerful  bodies  as  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  must  be 
offended.  So  had  Spain  become  convulsed  with  the  agitatimw 
of  the  questfon,  that  Philip  III.  and  Philip  lY.  sent  embassies 
to  Bome,  entreating  ^'the  Centre  of  Unity"  to  end  the  strife. 
But  still  the  oracle  gave  an  uncertain  sound.  If  the  weight 
of  the  Spanish  sceptre,  placed  in  the  Franciscan  scale,  tempted 
the  Pope  to  lean  that  way ;  the  power  of  the  Dominicans, 
especially  in  Italy,  turned  him  back.  In  medio  tutismmt$j 
was  still  the  policy.  The  time  had  not  come  for  a  Pope  to 
settle  such  a  question.  It  was  safer  to  endure  all  the  scandals 
and  contentions  of  the  monastic  war,  than  to  take  the  respooBi- 
bilily  of  standing  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line.  The  Pope 
kept  his  seat  ^^  on  the  fence."  All  that  could  be  got  by  ^e 
influence  of  Spain  from  the  troubled  Pontiff,  was  a  declaration 
intimating  that  the  opinion  of  the  Franciscans  had  a  high 
degree  of  prdbcHnlity  on  its  side,  and  forbidding  any  public 
opposition  to  it  by  the  Dominicans ;  while  at  the  same  time* 
the  Franciscans  were  prohibited  from  any  condemnation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Dominicans.  But  the  seed  of  a  future  develop- 
ment was  germinating.  In  1708,  Clement  XI.  went  a  8tq> 
further,  and  ventured  so  fEur  to  commit  the  Holy  See  as  to 
appoint  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
throughout  the  Eomish  Church,  which  the  Dominicans,  ever 
since  persisting  in  the  teaching  of  their  ancient  doctrine,  have 
always,  without  censure^  refused  to  keep ;  denying  that  they 
were  under  any  obligation  in  consequence  of  the  Pope's  ap- 
pointment; a  question  of  conscience  which  a  Protestant  may 
not  presume  to  judge.  So  the  question  stood.  Bossuet,  a  few 
years  before  the  appointment  by  Clement  XL,  had  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Galilean  Church,  that  the  Immaculate  Conception 
would  never  be  made  an  Article  of  Faith,  just  as  the  present 
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iiAUUhop  of  Paris,  gpprcwmtiiig,  in  a  Bmall  minorilj,  tiie  dM 
f  CUicfln  spirity  now  wkAj  driyen  oat  hj  the  Italian  Bohool, 
tai  one  of  the  tlnee  or  four  who  opposed,  at  Rome,  the  recent 
faree.  And  in  similar  terms  wrote,  not  many  years  since, 
Bhfcop  IClner,  in  England,  whose  words  we  have  no  donbt  the 
MSB  of  English  BomanistB  devontly  wish  were  as  true  now  as 
ftsa  "  The  C9rarch  does  not  decide  the  controYeiBy  oonoeni- 
i^r  the  Ckmception  of  the  Blessed  Tii^." 

But,  mmc  Umpcra  fnuianiur.  After  so  many  centuries  of 
ssatontion  and  scandal,  the  Oracle  has  at  length  found  it  eon- 
fenieiit  to  qpeak.  What  ApostleB  knew  not  of;  what  the 
iUheni  knew  not  of;  what  St.  Paul  denied;  what  St  Ber^ 
aad  eoodemned  as  attributing  to  Mary  an  honor  of  purity  and 
hiiai  111  mill  interposition  which  belonged  mily  to  Ihe  Son  of 
flod,  the  Pope^s  infidlibility  has  developed  as  a  solemn  Article 
if  Faith,  fbr  all  the  world  and  all  ages;  and  thtOj  not  because 
■If  new  aiguments  fin*  it,  any  new  historical  evidence,  any 
leer  lig^t  on  old  records  and  traditions  have  been  discovered, 
lilt  independently  of  all  such  humbler  means,  simply  by  the 
iSeial  flat  of  the  crowned  head  of  the  Ohurch ;  as  if  he  whom 
in  this  act  we  can  not  refrain  from  indignantly  naming,  by  his 
trae  Apostolic  name,  ^  Thai  Man  ofSiiij  wko  as  Ood^  aiUeih  in 
iketmn^qf  Oody  sAaunng  hima^f  that  hs  is  Ood^'  (3  Thes. 
U :  4,)  in  carrying  out  his  daring  pretensions,  had  attempted, 
oa  a  small  scale,  the  sublime  fiat  of  the  Creator :  ^^Ia^  there 
Im  light;  and  there  woe  lights 

Socb,  then,  being  llie  history  of  the  rqcent  production,  from 
gsnn  to  maturity,  let  us  form  a  correct  idea  of  all  the  Pontiff 
has  achieved.  He  has  not  only  manufiu^tured  a  taicX  of  the 
Jswiali  dispensation,  but  he  has  created  a  new  creed  for  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  way  of  salvation,  since  December 
\mkj  is  not  tlie  way  of  salvation  by  which  believers  went  to 
haaven  before  last  December.  The  Bule  of  Faith  that  would 
one  year  ago  have  measured  a  true  Catholic,  and  given  him 
Us  certificate  as  one  of  ^  the  £uthful,''  is  no  more  the  sufiicient 
nde;  and  the  Catholic  in  full  standing  then,  can  not  pass  mus- 
tsr  now.  A  new  Article  of  Faith,  which  you  must  believe 
eiplicitly  or  be  lost,  makes  a  new  Christianity,  a  new  way  of 
life,  a  new  gospeL    It  is  the  voice  of  blasphemy  saying,  in  the 
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words  of  God,  ^^  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new !"  Listen,  then, 
all  ye  men  of  scarlet  and  purple,  of  mitre  and  crozier,  whose  loud 
acclamations  greeted  and  hailed  the  sounding  of  that  decree, 
with  pompous  expressions  of  joy  for  the  blessings  ye  profeased 
to  expect  from  Heaven  in  reward  of  such  honors,  vouchsafed 
from  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  to  the  Mother  of  the  Savionr ; 
hear  that  peal  of  thunder  from  the  very  heaven  of  heavens : 
"  ITuyugh  we,  or  an  angd/ram  heaven,  preach  any  other  gaqpd 
unto  you,  than  thai  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  now  we  say  again.  If  omfg 
man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  tha/n  thaiye  have  receivedj 
let  him  be  accursed.^^*  Te  know,  reverend  dignitaries,  firom 
what  inf^pired  authority  comes  those  awfril,  emphatic,  words. 
St.  Paul  wrote  them  to  those  who  "  would  pervert  the  gospel 
of  Christ."  (v.  7.)  To  pervert  the  Gospel,  therefore,  was  to 
preach  another  gospel.  To  require  of  sinners  the  acceptanoe 
of  an  article  of  faith,  under  pain  of  damnation,  which  none  of 
you  pretend  has  ever  been  such  before ;  above  all,  which  none 
of  you  pretend  is  found  preached,  even  as  a  subsidiary  fact,  in 
any  line  or  tradition  of  the  Saviour's,  or  the  Apostles'  teach- 
ing ;  what  a  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  that!  what 
a  gospel  which  Paul  never  preached  is  that !  How,  then,  will 
ye  escape  that  anathema,  which  comes,  not  from  the  imbecility 
of  the  Vatican,  but  from  the  authority  of  an  inspired  Apostle 
of  God  ?  Say  not  your  decree  is  from  "  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles"  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  who,  at  Antioch, 
"  withstood  St.  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed ;" 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  planted  your  Church  of  Borne ; 
whose  blood  is  there ;  whose  relics  ye  profess  there  to  have  and 
worship,  and  which,  if  they  had  tongues  to  speak,  would  ciy 
out  against  you ;  he  has  pronounced  that  anathema  upon  you, 
PontiflT,  and  all  that  abet  his  present  gospel.  And  how  will 
ye  escape  ?  Will  ye  claim  that  ho  to  whom  your  predecessors 
have  dared  to  apply  the  name  of  God ;  to  whom  a  council  of 
your  predecessors  once  said,  ''All  power  is  given  to  thee  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,''^  who  "  is  to  judge  all  men,  and  himsdf  to 
be  judged  of  no  man  ;^^  who  hath  said  of  himself:  "7b  the 
Vicar  of  the  Creator  every  creature  is  stibject  /"  will  ye  claim 

♦  Gal.  1 :  8,  9. 
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Att  he  must  be  above  the  thunder  of  St  Paul's  anathema,  and 
that  though  an  apostle  or  an  angel  from  heaven  would  have 
reison  to  fear  it,  the  head  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  of 
''the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,''  and  is  above  all  law,  and  can 
dumge  or  dispense  with  all  laws,  it  can  not  reach  ?  We  well 
know  these  awful  pretensions.  But  see  je  not,  reverend  digni- 
tnies,  how  je  are  thus,  more  and  more,  weaving  the  net  which 
mdoses  your  Prince  within  the  bonds  of  that  prophecy  of  St 
Psol  which  speaks  of  that ''  lawless  one  "  ''  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God,"  ^'  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  Qod,  or  that  is  worshipped,"  and  ''  whom  the  Lord  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming"?  Must  not  that 
man,  who  by  virtue  of  his  seat  of  supremacy  in  the  Church 
hoists  that  he  is  above  all  law,  and  can  change  all  laws  of 
Mrth  and  heaven — ^must  not  he  be  that  very  "  lawless  one  "  t 
Are  ye  not  fixing  his  place  in  the  prophecies  of  Anti-christ, 
with  tenible  distinctness  t* 

n.  But  not  only  has  the  recent  decree  established  a  new 
Article  of  Faith  and  thus  promulgated  another  gospel,  but  in 
doing  so,  the  Church  of  Eome,  by  her  sovereign  Head,  has 
abandoned  her  Hide  of  Faith. 

Our  readers  well  know  that  the  Romish  Rule  of  Faith,  as 
professed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  expounded  by  subse- 
quent commentators  on  its  decrees,  is  composed  of  Scripture 
and  Tradition.  Says  the  Trent  Catechism :  "  The  whole  of 
the  doctrine  to  be  delivered  to  the  faithftd  is  contained  in  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  distributed  into  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion." (Preface,  §xix.)  And  accordingly,  in  the  proceedings 
rfTrent^  there  is  a  perpetual  profession  of  exclusive  reference 
for  all  doctrine  determined,  to  Scripture,  as  the  written  word, 
tad  to  traditions,  as  the  unwritten.    The  same,  ever  since,  has 

*  See  the  prophecy  in  2  Thcs.  2.  The  oxpresslon,  '^Thai  wicked,^^  in  the  eighth 
Tefse,  is  literally  (hai  lawless  oncj  (6  avo/«of,)  as  the  cxprosaion  '^  mystery  of  iniquUyf^ 
m  the  scTenth  verse,  is  literally,  mystery  of  lawlessness,  (dvofuac.)  For  evidence  of 
application  of  the  names  Lord  and  God  to  the  Pope,  see  JeweVs  Dc£  of  Apol.,  (P. 
si  Ed^)  pp.  842,  3.  The  above  quotation,  "AU  power,"  etc.,  is  from  the  Council 
oTLateran,  sub  Letme.  See  Barrow's  Pope's  Supremacy,  Oxford,  1818,  p.  67.  The 
next  is  from  Barrow,  p.  67,  cited  by  him  from  Grai,  Dist.  The  last  is  quoted  by 
Bishop  Jewel  fix>m  one  of  the  Popes  Innocentiusi 
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been  the  professed  Bnle  of  Faith  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  Imcfr 
tion  being  required  to  be  received  with  equal  reverence  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  ^^paripietaMs  affectu  ac  reverentia.^^  Exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  to  be  sure,  even  that  wide  and  uncertain 
Rule  has  been  often  made  to  seem.  For  indulgent  and  windr 
ing  as  the  line  of  oral  tradition  is,  it  is  too  straight,  as  found  in 
the  early  Fathers,  not  to  cross  very  awkwardly  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  Home. 

But  now  a  sovereign  remedy  has  been  found  for  all  incon- 
veniences. It  has  simply  been  laid  aside,  and  doctrine  has 
been  determined  without  it  A  new  Article  of  Faith  has  been 
decreed,  without  the  pretense  of  a  reference  to  any  line  of 
Scripture,  or  any  word  of  primitive  tradition  that  teaches  it 
Oould  it  refer  to  Scsripture,  when  Paul  says,  ^^AU  have  sinnedP*  t 
Could  it  go  to  primitive  tradition,  when  not  even  Maiy's  per- 
petual virginity  was  for  five  centuries  recognized?  It  is  one 
thing  to  pretend  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  lies  hid  at  a 
germ  in  a  seed,  in  some  fact  or  principle  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
that  no  eye  for  centuries  could  ever  discover  it,  and  only  a 
process  of  development  which  none  but  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
could  employ,  was  able  to  bring  it  out.  It  is  quite  another 
to  pretend  that  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in,  or  logically  de- 
duced fi-om,  the  written,  or  the  so-called  unwritten  teachings 
of  Christ,  or  the  Apostles.  The  Church  of  Home  could  not 
venture  on  such  a  pretense  without  a  most  troublesome  dilem- 
ma. If  the  fact  now  promulgated  be  taught  in  Scripture,  or 
primitive  tradition,  how  happens  it  that  neither  the  Councils 
nor  the  Popes,  whose  office  it  is  to  interpret  both  Scripture 
and  tradition,  have  always,  till  the  year  1854,  been  either  bo 
blind  or  so  unfaithful  as  not  to  produce  it?  Is  it  now  so  pre- 
cious, and  glorious,  and  propitious,  and  was  it  not  always?  Is 
it  now  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  essential  creed  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  was  it  not  always  ?  Yes,  the  Pope  in  his  recent 
enactment  makes  no  use  of  the  measuring  line  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Scripture,  and  Tradition.  He  appeals  to  no  authority 
but  his  own  plenary  prerogative.  He  condescends  to  give  no 
reasons  but  his  own  will.  AVTiat  is  thus  done  in  one  single  in- 
stance, and  before  such  a  convocation,  on  the  throne,  in  the 
great  temple,  with  such  solemn  pomp  and  form,  may  be  done 
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qpni;  may  at  wdl  be  repeated  fiir  anj  nnsetded  qnestioii  in 
vUcli  the  eRoiBi  the  soperatitionfl,  the  dauns  of  Borne  are 
aoBoemed.  New  artides  of  fiEuth  may  bow  by  that  easy  pro* 
MB  be  rained  down  firom  the  portentouB  dond  of  orerahadow- 
■«  prerogative  without  end.  The  dd  Bnle  of  Faith  in  the 
Boosidi  O^uidi  ib  abandoned,  or  eke  the  Cbordi  mnBt  beoome 
Fhytestant,  in  lifting  up  its  dedded  protest  aguaat  the  Pope, 
ai  a  usurper  and  a  heretic. 

Look  now  at  the  c(mdition  in  which  tins  absolute  revolution 
<rf  the  Church  of  Borne  (for  nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly  rev  or 
fattionary)  has  placed  her  people.  In  the  creed  of  Pope  Pins 
W^  which  dl  are  obliged  most  implidtly  to  reodve,  and  most 
mbmiaBiydy  to  profess,  each  promises  tibat  he  ^  will  not  take 
dr  iM(terpget  them  (the  Beriptures)  otherwise  than  aeoording  te 
Hi  wuuiunaua  amient  qf  ike  Faiih&nP  A  Bomanisty  with 
Ads  tow  in  mind,  and  the  late  decree  before  him,  must  reason 
Ans:  The  Catechism  of  Threat  infonns  me  that  ^  the  whole  of 
te  doctrine  to  be  ddivered  to  the  fiuthfiil  is  contained  in  the 
vord  of  God,  whidi  is  distributed  into  Scripture  and  tradi^ 
tisB.**  Here,  then,  is  a  dogma  whidi  ndther  ^  the  unanimous 
aoosent,"  nor  any  consent,  of  tibe  Fadiers  ever  taught ;  which 
is  not  contained  either  in  Scripture  or  tradition;  for  on  all 
hands  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  ^^new  dogma,"  just  created, 
never  contained  in  any  thing  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  till 
iftwia  fimnd  in  the  Pope's  decree  of  last  December.  I  can  not 
reodve  it,  therefore,  without  contradicting  the  doctrine  of  the 
(Trterhwm  of  Trent  that  dl  doctrine  is  contained  in  Scripture 
sad  tradition,  or  without  breaking  my  vow  to  require  "  the 
ananimons  consent  of  the  Fathers."  But,  besides,  in  the  creed 
of  Pins  lY .  I  say,  ^I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathemcUiee  aU 
tkinge  confywT/*^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  vowed  to  condemn,  etc.,  whatever  doctrine  is 
■ot  found  either  in  Scripture  or  tradition,  with  the  consent 
of  the  FatheiB.  Hence  I  am  bound  to  anathematize  this  new 
doctrine  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  But,  dasl  what  shaU  I  dof  In 
the  same  creed  I  say,  ^^Ipromiee  and  ewear  true  obedience  to 
the  Boman  Bishop,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  the  Prince  of 
Ae  AposUes,  and  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ"  And  that  veiy 
ffidiop  now  requires  my  obedience  to  this  same  new  doctrine. 
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ander  pain  of  his  anathema,  and  mj  eternal  ruin.  Whither 
shall  I  torn?  On  one  side  the  thunders  of  Trent  On  the 
other  the  thunders  of  Eome.  If  I  do  not  anathematize  the 
new  doctrine,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  "  of  blessed  memory,"  condemns 
me.  If  I  do,  Pope  Pius  IX.  condemns  me.  If  I  follow  the 
old  Eule  of  faith,  I  am  heretic  by  the  new  decree.  K I  abaiir 
don  that  Ruld,  I  am  a  heretic  by  the  old  decree  of  Trent 

*' He  miaeniblel  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ff 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  bwer  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide." 

Poor,  unhappy  man!  who  shall  help  you?  Are  you  one  of 
those  who  within  a  few  years  past  have  fled  for  refuge  from 
the  divided  vesture  of  Protestant  unity  to  the  seamless  coat  of 
St  Peter ;  some  Manning,  or  Oakley,  or  Ives,  or  Forbes,  seek- 
ing in  the  fiast  anchorage  of  the  Eomish  haven  the  sweet  calm 
of  Catholic  consent,  and  of  a  certain  faith — a  faith  never  to 
wander  from  that  once  delivered  to  the  saints  t  Poor,  disap- 
pointed man !  Such  unity,  such  peace,  such  certainty,  such 
unchangeableness,  ye  did  not  bargain  for ;  to  exchange  tiie  con- 
flicts of  opinion^  without  condemnation  of  human  anathema,  in 
our  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  for  this  war  of  Articles  of 
esi^jential  faith  in  your  coveted  haven ;  to  be  obliged  just  when 
ye  were  crying  peace  to  find  that  there  is  no  peace ;  just  when 
ye  thought  ye  had  escaped  from  all  the  risks  of  private  judg- 
ment to  find  that  ye  are  called  to  appeal  to  it  of  necessity,  as 
the  only  arbiter  between  your  two  great  judges  and  determinen 
of  all  truth — ^the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent ;  certain  of  being 
raked  by  the  anathema  of  one  or  the  other,  whatever  your  de- 
cision ;  yea,  just  when  ye  thought  ye  had  found  the  safe  ark 
of  a  finished  faith,  to  find  that  it  is  adding  story  to  story  in 
new  Articles,  the  end  of  which  ye  know  not,  and  that  its  veiy 
bottom,  as  laid  in  the  old  Eule  of  Faith,  has  just  been  taken 
out  to  give  place  for  a  novel  experiment ;  all  this  could  not 
have  been  counted  on.  When  Mr.  Sibthorp,  in  an  evil  day, 
had  ventured  on  the  journey  which  you  have  taken,  no  sooner 
had  he  entered  the  ima  adyta  of  the  Bomish  temple,  and  be- 
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lidd  in  those  ^chambers  of  imagery"  the  idolatry  as  it  is, 

opedally  the  worship  of  Mary,  than  he  said,  "  I  must  go 

Woe;"  and  retreated  to  whence  he  came,  to  live  and  die  in 

the  Church  of  England.    Be  ye  warned !    Yon  have  now  be- 

hdd,  in  that  same  temple,  what  ye  conld  not  have  expected 

to  find — B  factory  of  Articles  cf  Faiih^  as  we  all  know  there  has 

long  been  of  saints  and  relics,  where  new  demands  on  explicit 

fiuth,  and  new  additions  to  the  creed  of  the  Church  may  be 

made  as  the  times  may  require.    In  other  words,  the  Rock  to 

which  ye  supposed  ye  had  fled,  is  a  mere  journeying  loco- 

motive,  self-impelled,  self-conducted,  which,  while  by  the  ne- 

eessity  of  its  nature,"  it  can  not  recede,  it  must,  by  the  same 

ueoeasity,  go  forward.    Its  name  is  Development  ;  it  hath  a 

wheel  within  a  wheel,  and  like  a  certain  power,  spoken  of  by 

Duiel,  it  hath  '<  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 

fieiking  great  things."    By  a  hidden  process,  peculiar  to  it- 

fldf^  its  track  is  produced  from  its  own  bowels,  like  the  spider's 

web,  as  the  need  arises.    But  its  Urrmnus  !  where  is  it  t  what 

is  itt    lliere  is  only  one  map  that  answers  that  question.    Ye 

should  have  well  consulted  it  before  ye  took  seats  in  that  train. 

See  2  Thess.  2  :  8,  9, 10 ;  and  Bev.  18 ;  especially  the  second 

▼eise. 

nL  But  not  only  has  so  fundamental  a  revolution  as  that  of 
dethroning  the  whole  Rule  of  Faith  been  vnrought  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  his  late  decree,  but  by  the  substituted  au- 
thority— ^**  the  one-man  power,"  a  decision  has  been  given,  ex 
ecUhedra^  on  certain  fundamental  doctrinal  questions  which 
have  long,  and  apparently  hopelessly,  divided  that  Church.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  ever  since  the  claim  of  infallibity  arose, 
there  has  been  a  wide  division  of  doctrine  as  to  where  so  great 
t  gift  resided  ;  what  its  depoeitum;  some  saying  it  was  a  Gene- 
ral Council,  with  the  Pope  as  head ;  others,  such  a  Council  inde- 
pendently of,  and  in  its  decisions  binding  on,  and  having  au- 
thority to  judge  and  condemn  the  Pope ;  others,  that  it  was  in 
the  Pope  independently  of  a  CounciL 

But  another  question  of  great  moment  is.  What  is  the  legi- 
timate matter  on  which  infallibility,  wherever  resident,  may 
be  exercised  ?    Is  it  confined  to  doctrine,  or  does  it  extend  to 
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hietoricalfact  t  Here,  again,  is  great  variety  of  opinion  among 
Councils,  BB  well  as  individual  divines.  The  Jesuits,  of  ooone, 
hold  the  extreme  of  comprehension.  TSo  reach  of  Papal  power 
is  too  much  for  them.  The  Jansenists  held  the  opposite.  The 
majority  of  Eomish  authorities  answer,  doctrine  only*  But 
now  the  chair  of  8t.  Peter  speaks.  Infallibity  has  determined 
both  questions  for  itself;  namely,  tliat  it  is  for  fact  as  well  aa 
doctrine,  the  Pope  having  recently  infallibly  determined  a  dis- 
puted fact,  and  made  it  a  doctrine ;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
resides  in  hirrndf  aUme^  without  a  Council,  since  without  a 
Council  the  highest  exercise  of  supreme  and  infidlible  authority 
has  been  promulgated  in  the  creation  of  a  liew  Article  of  Faith, 
and  thus  a  new  feature  of  Christianity.  We  say,  vAjOyofuJt  a 
Council ;  for  who  can  pretend  that  the  ecdesiastics  reoenily 
assembled  at  Bome,  to  assist,  not  in  the  decision  of  the  main 
doctrinal  question,  but  only,  as  is  professed,  in  the  warding 
^^ihe  definUiop!^  of  the  decree ;  an  assembly  not  sent  from  tite 
churches  whence  they  went  as  deputies,  but  invited  hj  the 
Pope  as  helps  to  the  great  ceremonial ;  were,  in  any  seqse, 
even  the  shadow  of  a  General  Council }  This  point  is  given 
up.  "  It  was  not  a  Council,  (writes  one  of  that  assembly,  Audi- 
sis,  on  the  day  of  its  adjournment,  Nov.  24,  to  the  Armenia  of 
Turin,)  but  a  meeting  of  the  Patriarchs,  Primates,  etc.,  resid- 
ing, or  who  have  arrived  at  Bome,  for  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Mary." 

But  we  confess  we  can  not  yet  see  how  any  of  the  previous 
questions,  though  thus  decided^  can  be  thus  settled.  The  Pope 
has  just  said  in  act,  Infallibility  is  exclusively  in  me  as  H^d 
of  the  Church  and  Vicar  of  Christ.  No ;  says  one  General 
Council,  it  is  in  me.  No ;  says  another  Gener^  Council,  it  ia 
in  me,  with  the  Pope  presiding.  Here,  then,  are  three  distinot 
claimants.  Who  shall  decide  between  them  ?  Certainly  not 
one  of  the  parties.  But  who  else?  We  can  find  no  pretender 
to  infallibility  except  among  those  parties.  There  is  no  reme- 
dy, then,  but  that  some  faUible  judge  must  determine  where 
infallibility  resides.  That  judge  has  not  spoken.  So  that  the 
Pope's  recent  act,  being  a  judgment  in  his  own  cause,  settles 
effectually  none  of  the  controversy.  And  when  that  judge 
shall  speak,  the  infallibility,  wherever  decided  to  be,  will,  like^ 
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the  irmld  on  the  back  of  a  tait(ii86»  and  the  toitoiae  standing 
OB  nodung,  be  of  no  aoooimt,  b«»iiBe  it  is  faUAfy 


ly.  But  again;  aince  ibe  decree  of  Deoember  8th,  1884^ 
wbat  baa  become  of  the  boasted  ^^ITaUi*  of  the  only  true 
Ghmehy  which  stand  bo  prominent  in  all  the  ware  of  Borne 
iq^ainfltFrotestantB!  Umfy^  UmvencdUsf  or  Oaiholio^ 
ioUeil^jandlTnehanffeaUeneu/  OanitbesaidthatiheGhnreh 
of  Borne,  as  it  is  now,  is  at  tmify  with  the  Ghnrch  that  toot, 
befim  last  Deoember,  with  an  article  of  fidth,  a  requisite  of 
Mdraticm,  an  essential  feature  of  the  fidth  of  the  fidthfol,  a 
ftandard  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Chiistian  in  belief,  which  con- 
fbsndlj  the  CSraxch  as  it  was  before  last  December,  never 
knewt  Oan  it  be  said  that  the  present  Qinrch  of  Borne  is 
Aat  Ohnrch  which  claimed  to  be  the  OathoUe  Ghnrch  of  pre* 
fjons  ages,  and  which  embraced,  as  was  professed,  all  the  fldth- 
fid,  Kving  and  dead,  when  what  it  was  then  to  be  a  Catholic 
mold  answer  so  little  now,  that  if  a  &ther  of  the  Catholic 
dmrch  of  old,  a  Cyprian  or  Angostine  or  a  Ghzysostom,  were 
to  arise  firom  die  dead,  and  present  himself  at  Borne  as  a  Ca- 
tholie,  with  his  articles  of  fiuth,  just  as  they  were  when  he  was 
a  great  leader  in  the  Ghnrch,  and  when  he  wrote  the  books 
wUch  are  now  of  such  great  position  in  the  Ohnrch  of  Borne, 
he  must  be  denied  the  name  and  all  the  privileges  of  a  Catho- 
lic, and  be  counted  for  a  heretic,  unless  he  change  his  creed 
and  add  to  it  what,  in  the  days  of  his  ministry,  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else.  Bishop  of  Bome,  nor  any  Christian  man  ever 
dreamed  of  I  ApastcUcity!  Is  the  present  Church  of  Bome 
Apostolical,  when  she  teaches  for  essential  Christianity  what 
she  owns  Apostles  never  taught  as  any  part  of  Christianity  t  nor 
only  BO,  but  directly  denies  what  the  Apostle  Paul  declared, 
when  he  said,  ^AU  have  firmed  ;^^  and  when  she  thus  comes 
under  that  Apostle's  anathema  for  teaching  a  Gh)6pel  which  he 
tao^tnotl  UnchofngeaUenesa  I  We  need  not  show  what  has 
become  of  that  great  boast 

But  do  any  say,  What  if  the  Church  of  Bome,  or  any  part 
of  it  should  not  choose  to  acknowledge  this  decree,  as  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  Dominicans,  and  in  France,  in 

Vol.  IL— 12. 
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AuBtriAy  and  in  the  Austrian  States  of  Italy?  Whythen,  wesaj 
again,  where  is  the  nnily  of  the  Church  of  Borne?  where  the 
vaunted  blessing  of  a  visible,  infallible  determiner  of  the  truth 
for  the  settlement  of  controversy,  and  the  maintenance  of 
unity — ^part  of  the  Church  necessarily  impeaching  the  Oatho- 
licify  and  Apostolicity  of  the  Apostolic  See,  as  well  as  of  all 
its  adherents  in  this  dogma,  and  they  in  their  turn  condemned 
by  that  See  as  heretics  and  schismatics  t  Scylla  and  Oharjrb- 
dis !  The  choice  between  them  must  be  made.  Kew  Kotes  oi 
the  True  Church  must  be  found  out.  l^e  old  are  behind  llie 
age.  The  locomotive  has  gone  on,  and  we  must  keep  up  with  it 

V.  In  the  new  decree  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  tiie  Ghnreh 
of  Some  has  witnessed  the  formal,  public  inauguration  of  the 
doctrine  of  defodopmemt  as  the  final  regulator  of  Bomish  fidih. 
We  can  not  imagine  a  deeper  gulf  for  a  floundering  cause,  or 
a  more  desperate  remedy  for  a  dying  superstition.  It  needed 
no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee  that  something  of  that  kind  would 
be  reached  at  last ;  nor  did  it  need  any  special  ingenuity  to 
discover  in  certain  Bomish  writings,  for  centuries  past,  a  wide 
margin  for  the  insertion  of  development  whenever  it  should  be 
needed.  As  early  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  Salmeron,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  an  assistant  in  that  body,  had  said,  ^^  Every  age  hath  its 
proper  verities,  which  the  former  was  ignorant  of.  Eoery  age 
JuUh  its  peculiar  divine  revelations.^^  In  the  seventeentii  cen- 
tury, our  own  Chillingworth  said  to  his  Bomish  antagonist, 
**  Your  fifth  objection  stands  upon  the  ftdse  and  dangerous  sup- 
position that  new  heresies  may  a/rise.  For  a  heresy,  being  in 
itself  nothing  else  but  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  some  article  of 
the  Christian  faith,  to  say  that  new  heresies  may  arise,  is  to  say 
that  new  articles  of  faith  may  arise ;  and  so  some  great  ones, 
among  you,  stick  not  to  profess  in  plain  terms,  who  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  are  not  ashamed  to  pretend  that  your  whole  doc- 
trine is  Catholic  and  Apostolic." 

The  latest  and  boldest  avowal  and  exhibition  of  development 
was  made  by  Mr.  Newman,  a  little  before  he  developed  him- 
self, from  a  concealed  Papist  and  professing  Protestant  into 
Father  Newman,  the  confessed  and  zealous  ultra-montane 
Bomanist.    His  "  theory  of  development,"  was  one  of  those 
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^Tnds  for  the  Times"  which  helped  to  the  birth  what  has 
iateljy  with  such  flourish  of  tmmpetB,  been  brought  forth. 
Hie  theory,  as  now  exhibited,  is  as  follows :  Beside  what  the 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles  taught,  either  in  the  written  word  or 
in  the  oral  traditions  which  originated  in  their  teaching,  there 
were  lying  invisibly  imbedded  and  maraUy  contained  therein, 
certain  germs  of  doctrine,  or  &ct,  or  duty,  which  could  not  be- 
comB  either  doctrine,  or  duty,  or  fiu^t,  till  developed,  but  which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Church,  from  age  to  age,  thus  to 
bring  forth  and  engraft  upon  the  faith  of  her  children,  as  the 
progress  of  ages  may  require,  so  that  what  could  not  be  known 
to  the  primitive  Christians  may  become  a  great  feature  of  the 
Cbristianiiy  of  future  centuries ;  and  what  was  even  heretical 
to  the  early  Others,  may,  under  this  process,  become  an  essen- 
till  dogma  in  the  creed  of  their  descendants.  For  example ; 
(mt  of  some  invisible  germ,  in  the  folds  of  that  very  teaching 
of  Scripture  or  tradition,  which,  in  the  days  of  Epiphanius, 
erased  the  worship  of  Mary  to  be  scouted  as  heresy,  so  that 
idien  her  CoUyridian  devotees  made  oblations  of  cakes  at  her 
ahrine,  that  fjEuthful  Bishop  condemned  their  doings  as  equiva- 
leat  to  the  preparation  of  "  a  table  for  a  devil,  and  not  for 
Qod;"  out  of  that  has  been  developed  all  the  present  actual 
worslup  of  Mary  in  the  Bomish  temple,  wherein,  from  High- 
Priest  to  Levite,  Mary  is  adored  as  ^^the  Morning  Star;^' 
^the  light  of  Heaven ;"  "  Mediatrix  between  God  and  man ;" 
"the  only  ground  of  our  hope;"*  "  Mother  of  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty ;"  "  whom  all  the  Court  of  heaven  honors  as  Queen ;" 
"^  to  whom  angels  and  archangels,  thrones  and  principalities 
humbly  bow  down ;"  ^^  whom  all  the  earth  doth  worship,  spouse 
of  the  eternal  Father.'^f 

Such  is  the  "  theory  of  development,"  as  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time,  in  past  centuries,  cautiously  hinted  at,  rather  than 
exhibited ;  as  Father  Newman  recently  made  bold  to  display 
it ;  as  no  Bomish  authority  ever  censured  him  for  maintaining ; 
and  as  it  is  now,  avowedly,  the  process  under  which  the  new 

*  Gregory^B  Encyclical  Letter,  1832. 

f  Daily  Prayers  to  the  Mother  of  God,  etc.,  taken  from  the  Psalter  of  St  Bona- 
Teatora.  New  Translation.  Borne,  1834.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
XsBter  of  the  Holy  Apostolical  F&laoe,  aodof  theYioegerent  of  the  Cardinal  Viear. 
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article  of  faith,  to  the  ntter  abandonment  of  the  old  rule  of 
Romish  fiuth,  has  been  produced.  There  has  been,  according 
to  this  "  theory,''  floating  down*  in  the  stream  of  chnrch-tradi- 
tions,  an  unseen  germ  or  otmm  of  truth,  which  AposdeB  marfeed 
not,  and  the  Fathers  knew  not  of,  but  which,  in  this  niueteenth 
centniy,  has  found  its  proper  nest  and  period,  and  under  llie 
incubation  of  a  certain  sitting  dignitary,  has  been  hatched ;  and 
all  at  once  has  been  grown,  from  piping  in£Euicy  to  the  strong 
maturity  of  a  full-fledged  Article  of  Faith,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail. 

But  we  like  to  produce  authorities  from  Some  when  we 
write  about  Bome.  We  were  just  wishing  we  could  obtain 
some  authority  in  support  o*f  our  view  of  the  development- 
theory,  as  now  enthroned  at  Bome ;  some  authority,  fresh  from 
the  holy  city,  when  the  mail  brought  a  London  paper  contain- 
ing Cardinal  Wiseman's  Pastoral,  written  from  Bome, ''  to  the 
clergy,  secular  and  regular,  and  the  £aithfrd"  of  his  diocese  of 
Westminster.  It  is  just  what  we  wanted.  It  is  all  about  the 
late  decree.    The  following  extract  is  worth  preserving : 

^  Ton  will,  of  coarse,  understand,  dearly  beloyed  in  Christ,  that  the  Ohnrch 
pretends  to  no  new  revelations,  but  claims  the  unfiling  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  her  into  all  truth,  and  the  teaching  in  her  of  her  Divine  Founder, 
to  tibe  consummation  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  the  perfect  assurance  that 
whatover  she  is  found  at  any  time  to  be  universany  teaching,  and  what  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  pronounces  to  be  her  doctrine,  has  been  that  of  the  Oatholic 
(yhurch  from  the  beginning,  and  consequently  a  portion  of  that  deposit  of  fiuth 
and  a  part  of  that  revealed  truth  which  was  intrusted  to  her  by  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  her  faith.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  announce  to  ^e  world  any 
new  discovery,  nor  to  demonstrate  by  argument  a  particular  theory,  that  this 
venerable  assembly  was  convened  in  the  magnificent  Basilica  of  St  Peter,  on 
the  memorable  8th  of  December  just  elapsed.  It  was  as  successor  to  him  over 
whose  ashes  and  under  the  shadow  of  whose  chair  he  stands  to  pronounce  a  decree 
of  unfailing  certainty,  that  the  immunity  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mother  of 
Qod,  the  eternal  Word  incarnate,  and  the  spotless  Lamb,  had  been  a  doctrine 
revealed  from  the  beginning,  and  if  hitherto  only  received  in  blessed  faith, 
henceforth  by  virtue  of  his  decree  to  be  believed  by  all  with  explicit  fidth ; 
that  is,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  dogma,  no  longer  involved  in  the  general  be- 
lief of  what  the  Church  teaches.** 

Observe,  reader,  "  the  Church  (he  says)  pretends  to  no  new 
revelations.'''    But  still  she  discovers  a  new  doctrme^  which  she 
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doeB  not  pretend  to  And  taught  by  the  Scriptoicsor  the  Fathaw, 
Whence,  then,  has  she  obtained  itt  It  is  not  by  new  leTela- 
iaoBj  and  yet  he  saya  it  la  by  '^  ^  aaritUmce  <f  the  JBofy 
J^irit,  amd  lAtf  teaehing  inher<f  har  dMne  Fm/nderP  We 
en  not  nnderatand  how,  by  such  teaching,  a  new  doctrine  can 
be  tan^t,  miknown  to  all  previoiis  levelationB,  without  a  nao 
fiiMZalMMft.  Bnt  the  Oardinal  must  manage  that  difficulty. 
Una,  however,  according  to  him,  ^iht  Ghureh  has  ihe perfect 
uturance  that  at  anjf  time  iohatei>er  the  Vicar  qf  OhrUt  pro- 
wumcesiolehfisdocftriM^^  w  her  doctrine,  however  confeaaedly 
onheaidof  befiore,  or  however  many  the  new  articles  of  fidth ; 
md  not  only  her  doctrine,  as  soon  as  it  is  thv  prononnced,  but 
marveUoDs  to  say,  ^^  has  hem  that  qfthe  OathMc  Ohwrehfrcm 
ike  lejmningf*  and  still  more  marvellons,  ^  apartffiSaaX  re- 
ceded truth  which  was  intrusted  to  her  by  the  Author  and 
Rnisherof heriSEuth.''  ''FimeherqfherfaUhr  lUnstrions 
Ondinal,  was  that  fiuth  fimehed  until  the  present  Pope  added 
to  it  a  new  article  t  And  since  you  know  not  when  he  may 
add  another,  can  you  say  it  is  finiehed  yett  But  you  say 
that  the  object  of  tiie  late  assemblage  of  ecdesastics  at  Rome 
W9B**not  to  announ/>e  any  fi^w  discovery  J  nor  to  demonstrate  hy 
mgument  a  particular  theory P  Certainly  not ;  though  a  new 
doctrine  was  professedly  announced.  As  to  arguments,  in&l- 
libility  has  no  need  of  arguments,  just  as  development  pretends 
not  to  have  any.  The  Pontiff  stood  ^^  topronaunoe  a  decree  qf 
U9^ailmg  certainty^  by  his  own  authority,  and  out  of  his  own 
infidlibiUty,  appealing  neither  to  the  warrant  of  Scripture  nor 
tiadition,  that  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  ^^  had  been 
adoetrins  vbveausd  from  the  heginning^^ I !  A  doctrine  now 
confessedly  for  the  first  time  a  doctrine ;  an  article  of  feuth, 
never  bom  till  last  December;  always  before  confessed  by 
Popes  and  Councils  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  the  truth 
or  ftlaehood  of  which  none  knew,  and  yet  ^^  a  doctrine  revealed 
from  the  beginning P  Yea,  and  ^ has  been  the  dodrvneqfike 
GathoUc  Church  from  the  beginning,''  and  ^^  a  part  of  the  re- 
vealed truth  intrusted  to  her"  of  God.  O  fiuthless  Church, 
onfaithful  steward ;  what,  then,  have  you  been  about  all  these 
eeuturies,  that  a  trust  so  precious  and  now  hailed  with  such 
joy,  and  from  which  such  blessings  are  expected ;  a  revelation 
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of  which  yon  were  the  accredited  inteTpreter,  has  never  before 
been  made  known,  always  hidden  ont  of  view  ?  Sixteen  cen- 
turies gone,  and  never  till  last  December  has  the  revelation  of 
Gk)d  been  revealed  by  yon,  its  "  keeper,''  to  a  snfifering  world  1 
Ye  CSonncils  and  Popes,  what  have  ye  been  doing  all  fliis 
while  ?  Why,  when  yonr  great  monastic  orders  were  contend- 
ing, in  fierce  battle,  about  this  very  so-called  ^'  revelation,"  and 
when  scandal  on  scandal,  caused  by  their  strife,  was  tearing  the 
(lurch's  heart ;  and  when  kings  of  Spain  so  earnestly  sought 
your  interposition  to  heal  her  wounds,  and  ye  vouchsafed  to 
speak  in  answer,  why  was  no  use  made  of  this  '^  revelataom," 
this  sacred  deposit  of  the  Author  of  faith,  ^'  this  doctrine  of  the 
Oatholic  Ohurch  from  the  beginning"  ?  why  not  produce  from 
under  your  robes  of  office  that  potent  talisman,  and  quiet  for 
ever  that  house  divided  so  painAiUy  against  itself?  Why  not 
administer  to  those  fevers  and  wounds  that  medicine  of  divine 
disclosure  always  in  possession,  which  is  now  such  a  wonderful 
panacea  for  the  Ohurch's  maladies  ?  Did  ye  not  send  them 
away  as  they  came,  simply  telling  them  the  question  in  con- 
flict was  matter  of  opinion  only,  tiius  leaving  their  strife  to  go 
on  unappeased  ?  And  thus  six  hundred  years  of  dissensions 
went  on,  and  only  now  have  ye  vouchsafed  to  produce  a  reve- 
lation iJways  in  your  stewardship.  Where  then,  we  ask,  is 
the  blessedness  of  such  a  judge  of  controversy?  A  judge  that 
will  not  decide,  an  oracle  who  conceals  the  revelation  com- 
mitted to  him ;  from  whom  six  hundred  years  of  controversy 
could  not  extract  an  answer ;  a  bird  that  can  sing  and  won't 
sing,  and  can  not  be  made  to  sing,  what  is  it  worth  ?  At  least, 
what  was  it  worth  to  all  the  generations  that  lived,  and  eon- 
tended,  and  doubted,  and  died  during  that  *^  masterly  inac- 

tivitv"? 

•/  

But  how  can  that  be  a  "  new  dogma^  of  the  Ohurch,  and  yet 
"  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  hegmmngj^  as  the  Cardinal 
says?  His  last  sentence  explains.  The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, he  says,  "  if  hitherto  received  only  in  blessed  faith,  is 
henceforth,  by  virtue  of  his  (the  Pope's)  decree,  to  be  believed 
by  all  with  explicit  faith — that  is,  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
dogma,  no  longer  involved  i/n,  the  general  belief  of  what  the 
Ohurch  teaches."    Now,  if  the  reader  only  imderstands  what 
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the  Obidiiiid  meam  by '<  aqtU^ 
^<A0  f0fi0ra2  M^f  <tf  wbat  liie  COiiiidi  teao^ 
flooQc^  to  imdentaiid  the  myBterj.  The  latter  is  what  they 
«U ^'MipiMt/tfiM.''  ItJaafidthwhichneednotknowataU 
what  the  CbiHoh  teaches.  Bat  if  it  only  reoeiye  in  will  and 
geBefalaobmiflBion  toheraiitharit^yWhateTerihe  Ohiuoh  may 
BOW  or  may  ever  teach,  ezpreeaed  or  nnezpiesBed,  in  germ  of 
tMtfayOrmtrnthdeyebped^lliatisfm^TjM^^^  Ihnathere 
'  be  »  doctrine  which  neither  Pope,  nor  Biahop,  nor  any 
» dee,  anpposes  to  be  in  the  Ohorch,  bat  yet,  becaose  of  anch 
fidth,  ahoold  it  ever  be  made  a  Cfhorch  doctrine^  it 
^a  doctrine  of  the  Ohorch /Vvf9»  tke  hepmnmg^^  and 
in  that  bright  aette  rm>ealedj  ihatis,  to  implicit  fidth.  Bat 
mgKiMt  faUh  can  only  be  exereiaed  cm  what  ia  explicitly  de- 
daradi  Thoa  the  Lnmacolato  Conception,  becaose  it  was  poe- 
■ble  the  Ohorch  might  teach  it  aome  time  or  other,  has  always 
.  fceBB  held  by  the  imjpUeU  fidth  of  her  people,  and  so  has  any 
eilBr  dogma  which  flie  Pope  may  ever  hereafter  promolgato  to 
tiha  eaid  of  his  appointed  time.  Bat  now,  since  the  Lnmacolato 
OoDieeption  has  been,  by  the  great  aothority,  defined,  decreed, 
and  set  in  the  open  light  of  an  essential  article  of  fSuth,  nothing 
hereafter  but  eapUoii  faith  will  answer.  It  lAost  be  explicitly 
reecived,  becaose  explicitly  taught  ^ 

Bat  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  remarkable  featore  in 
tiie  late  act  of  papal  development  The  thing  developed  is 
called  a  doctrine.  But  we  must  not  forget  that,  after  all  the 
doctrinal  raiment  cast  about  it,  it  is  simply  a  hiitoriodl  faat^ 
and  afSsust  said  to  be  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  old.  Now 
we  can  understand  how  a  doctrine  can  be  developed  from  cei^ 
trin  principles,  or  a  duty  £rom  a  doctrine,  by  aid  of  logical  pro- 
cess ;  or  how  a  historical  fact,  long  concealed,  can  be  bron^t 
to  lig^  by  new  researches  and  the  discovery  of  new  historical 
data;  bat  how,  without  any  application  of  logical  induction, 
or  the  use  of  any  historicid  testimony,  a  historical  fact,  un- 
known and  unthought  of  for  so  many  centuries  after  its  sup- 
posed occurrence,  could  now  have  been  developed  at  Bpme,  in 
the  penetralia  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  brain  of  the  Pope,  with- 
out any  process  of  reasoning,  is  the  marveL 

This  miraculously-produced  fact  is  developed,  either  £rom  a 
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principle  in  Scripture  or  from  a  fad  recorded  there,  or  from 
nothing  m  Scnptfore.  K  the  last,  very  well.  Butif  it  be  said 
from  a  principle^  then  the  abenrdily  of  developing  out  of  a 
principle  afact^  and  that  fact  with  such  certainty  that  all  must 
believe  it  or  be  heretics ;  and  that  a  fact,  too,  which,  thongh, 
if  it  have  any  being,  is  abnost  nineteen  hundred  years  old,  waa 
never  suspected  by  the  Primitive  Church  to  be  contained  in 
that  principle  or  anywhere  else.  But  if  it  be  said  from^oo^ 
then  what  fact?  l^e  only  answer  that  \2Xi  be  given  is  from 
the  fact  of  the  Immomlate  ConcepiMm  of  our  Meeeed  Zord. 
Then  we  bring  the  answer  of  St  Bernard  to  tliat  very  suppon- 
tion.  Why  not  carry  it  upward,  he  would  say,  from  Mar^  to 
her  mother  and  grandmother,  and  so  on  to  all  previous  genernr 
tions?  The  logical  connection  requires  such  a  development 
just  as  much  at  one  step  as  another. 

But,  since  the  recent  development  has  no  reference  to  any 
logical  process,  any  reasoning  fit)m  premises  to  conclnsioDa, 
but  is  said  to  be  by  revelation^  and  yet  no  new  revelation,  nei- 
ther yet  of  the  old  revelation  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
therefore  must  be  of  some  revelation  abiding  latent  in  the 
Church's  treasury,  visible  only' to  the  Pope,  and  to  him  only 
when  the  times  demand  its  manifestation,  and  is  of  such  nature 
that  whether  what  he  at  any  time  does  develop,  may  have 
any  germ  at  all  in  the  Church's  seed-bed,  or  if  it  have,  whe- 
ther this  is  its  true  development,  can  never  be  brought  to  any 
human  test ;  then  it  is  manifest  that,  instead  of  2kjmiehed  fiuth, 
we  may  have  a  faith  just  begun,  and  never  to  be  finished  while 
the  Pope  endures ;  that  his  power  to  increase  articles  of  frdth 
out  of  his  treasury  of  unrevealed  revelation  is  only  paralleled 
by  his  power  to  grant  indulgences  and  forgivenesses  out  of  the 
unmeasured  treasury  of  the  saints'  supererogatory  merits.  He 
is  evidently  the  man  above  aU  law — ^not  only  of  human  govern- 
ment, but  of  all  reason,  all  evidence,  all  testimonies  of  history, 
all  traditions  of  the  Church,  all  authority  of  Scripture — empha- 
tically "  the  lawless  one.^^  No  tests  of  reasoning  are  applicable 
to  his  decisions,  no  laws  of  any  known  revelation  bind  him. 
While  he  gives  laws  to  all  consciences,  and  arms  them  with  the 
terrors  of  eternal  damnation,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  lay 
the  least  restraint  on  him.    We  speak  of  the  Ruler,  not  the 
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man;  the  throned  Potentate,  who  to-day  is  Pins  IX.,  and 
to-morrow  may  be  some  Innocent  or  Gregory ;  not  of  the  un- 
happy individnal  who  at  any  time  occupies  that  awM  position. 
Who  is  there  to  say  to  him,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority, 
"What  doest  thou?"  "  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
gherds  of  the  earth."  Who  can  say  what  a  Pope  may  not  here- 
after, under  pretense  of  development,  enact?  He  who  can 
transmute  heresy  into  faith,  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  fourth 
century  into  an  obligatory  and  exalted  devotion  of  the  nine- 
teenth ;  he  who  thus  ^'  sits  as  God,  in  the  temple  of  God,"  alter 
Detis  in  ierrisj  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  called  in  the  Late- 
ran  Council,  and  Terren/um  Deum^  as  Cardillers,  the  Spaniard, 
reverently  called  him,  can  as  well,  and  as  innocently,  and  as 
reasonably  develop  the  Trinity  into  Polytheism,  the  present 
doctrine  of  Mary  into  its  next  step  of  actual  deity,  so  that  she 
who  is  now  pracUcaUy  a  goddess  shall  be  decLaratively  and 
dogmatically  what  a  Cardinal,  (Bembus,)  in  an  epistle  to 
Charles  Y.,  actually  called  her,  Donvmam  Beam  nostram^  our 
Lady  and  Gk>ddess;  or,  finally,  Christianity  into  that  whidi 
indeed  is  the  legitimate  development  of  Popery — ^Infidelity. 
And  should  all  or  any  of  this,  or  ten  times  as  much,  be  done, 
what  Bomanist,  according  to  the  principle  asserted  in  the  late 
decree,  can  say  aught  against  the  duty  of  the  most  entire  fjEUtb 
and  submission?  The  awfiil  language  of  development  in  all 
this  is — and  we  write  it  carefully,  with  reverence  for  its  proper 
use — '^  The  Lord  (the  Pope)  ia  in  his  holy  temple  ;  let  all  the 
MftA  lu^  sUefice  before  Am."* 

There  is  one  further  step  of  creation  which  the  late  step  ren- 
ders absolutely  necessary.  It  must  and  will  come.  It  can  not 
be  avoided.  By  the  present  doctrine,  Mary  never  had  sin  of 
any  sort  or  degree.  But  St.  Paul  says  that  death  entered  into 
the  world  "5y  wn,"  and  ''parsed  mi  aU  hecanise  all  ha/ve 
m,nedy  (Eom.  5  :  12.)  Death  is  thus  made  to  have  passed  to 
any  human  being  simply  because  he  is  a  miner.    But  Mary 

♦  Bishop  Jewel  writes  thus :  "And  to  leave  liis  like  blasphemous  and  fond  styles, 
in  another  gloss  on  the  Pope's  own  Clementines,  ye  shall  find  it  written  thus :  Cre- 
dere Dominum  Deum  nostrum  papam  not  potuisse  siaiuisse  prout  staimi  hereiicum 
cenaereiur :  "  To  believe  that  our  Lord  God  the  Pope  might  not  decree  as  he  decreed, 
should  be  considered  heresy."    See  Deffense  of  ApoL  (P.  Soc.  Ed.)  843. 
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had  no  Bin.  The  qnestion  oomoB  then,  Did  Mary  die  t  Yes, 
answers  the  Chnrch  of  Borne.  She  has  been  annually  reading 
to  her  people  at  the  festival  of  the  Assumption — a  lesson  con- 
taining a  wonderfdl  acconnt  of  her  death  and  bnrial ;  how,  ftnr 
example,  the  Apostles,  all  except  Thomas,  were  miracnloiiBly 
^^  carried  aloft  in  the  air,  in  a  moment,  to  Jemsalem"  to  be 
present  at  her  death ;  how,  ^^  while  there,  thej  saw  Tisions  c^ 
angels,  and  heard  the  hymns  of  the  hosts  of  heaven ;"  and  how 
her  body  was  taken  ^^  amidst  the  songs  of  angels,"  and  depo- 
sited in  a  coffin  at  Gtothsemane ;  and  after  three  days,  on  open- 
ing the  coffin  to  let  Thomas,  who  had  been  absent,  see  and 
adore,  the  body  was  nowhere  to  be  fonnd,  the  inference  being 
that  ^4t  had  pleased  the  Word  of  Gk>d  that  her  immacnlale 
body,  by  which  he  was  incarnate,  should  be  preserved  from 
cormption,  and  should  be  at  once  translated  to  heaven  withont 
waiting  for  the  general  resurrection.'' 

Now,  why  did  Mary  die?  Paul  says,  because  aU  had 
wrmed.  But,  since  Paul  is  now  contradicted  in  the  unirend- 
ily  of  sin,  why  adhere  to  him  in  the  universality  of  death  t 
And  since  the  Scriptures  have  nowhere  given  any  acconnt  of 
when,  where,  or  how  Mary  died,  and  all  this  Romish  account 
is  simple  invention,  how  easily  it  will  be,  and  how  certainly  it 
rmut  be,  developed  as  an  article  of  faith,  necessary  to  the  pre- 
sent novelty,  that  Mary,  without  sin,  was  also  without  death ; 
that  as  she  shared  not  in  the  fall,  she  shared  not  in  its  penalty ; 
that  as  she  is  ^^the  Spouse  of  the  eternal  Father"  and  ^^Ark  of 
mercy  and  grace,"  as  the  worship  now  blasphemously  goes,  so 
she  never  descended  into  the  dishonor  of  the  grave.  It  will  not 
be  a  development  any  thing  like  so  unnatural  from  the  late  step 
as  that  was  from  all  before  it.  We  can  think  of  but  one  alter- 
native. Mary  is  now  addressed  in  "  the  Garden  of  the  Soul," 
and  in  the  Psalter  of  St.  Bonaventura,  recently  published  by 
authority  at  Rome,  as  "  tJie  Mediatrix  het/ween  Ood  and  men^^ — 
the  title  of  Christ  made  feminine.  Now,  as  she  is  thus  made 
like  Christ  in  his  mediation,  why  not  also  in  his  sacrifice ;  and 
as  he  died  for  our  sins,  though  he  knew  no  sin,  why  not  as  well 
make  the  death  of  her  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  also  a  sacrifice 
for  our  sins ;  so  that,  as  the  mediation  of  Mary  is  avowedly  to 
help  our  salvation  tlirough  the  mediation  of  Christ,  so  her 
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tech  ynm  a  Btcriflee  to  make  more  raffident  Lis  atonemaat! 
i^  tins  aeheme  only,  horrible  as  it  is,  ean  the  Ghmrbh  of  Some 
adhen  to  the  new  artide  of  fidth,  and  still  hold  that  Mbotj 
diedL  That  leason  at  the  feast  of  the  Assmnptioii  must  oiher- 
wim  be  blotted  out  and  ignored. 

jlnd  now,  having  seen  the  sabstitnte  for  which  the  CSinrdi 
of  BoDoe  has  exchanged  her  old  mle  of  Mth — Scriptore  inter- 
preted by  the  consent  of  the  Fathers— how  she  mnst  hereafker 
beat  the  mer^  of  the  Pope's  progressiye  incubations  for  her 
pgogMsive  creed;  how  the  Pope  ihids  all  the  eggs;  keeps 
fkemm^Mvj'u^  as  long  as  he  pleases;  produces  from  either 
wbmt  he  pleases;  and  as  the  bantling  comes  forth,  expands  its 
IgnmHi  at  once  into  a  fbll-fledged  Roman  eag^e,  not  sent  to  fly 
eiji]iMtaiii,as  a  wandering  speculation,  but  to  be  perched  over 
As  hi|^  altar  of  St  Peter's,  in  the  dignity  of  a  unirersal  arti- 
de of  fldth,  arUcuiui  stoiUU  ofiU  cadmtU  pecoatoris,  an  armed 
dhobpicii,  like  Hinerra  fhnn  the  head  of  Jove,  ready  to  do 
battle  for tibteJt^pif^rTbnofw  of  Somidi  mythology;  theques- 
tion  aoriaei,  What  must  be  the  eflEect  of  all  this  late  drama  upon 
Ae  general  mind  of  this  nineteenth  century?  We  have  no 
doebt  that  in  parts  of  the  papal  dominions,  there  is  a  credulity 
sod  submifisiyeness  of  superstition  to  receive  and  be  made 
more  devoutiy  superstitious  and  idolatrous  by  this  proceeding. 
We  have  as  Irttie  doubt  that,  instead  of  healing  any  diyisions, 
it  win  only  widen  and  exasperate  diyisions ;  that  Dominicans 
win  remain  Dominicans,  acknowledging  the  Immaculate  Oon- 
esption  as  littie  as  erer ;  that  we  shall  haye  a  striking  exhibi- 
tfam  of  the  impotence  of  any  such  authority,  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  fidthfnl,  to  bind  the  human  reason  and  make  it  the  slave 
of  man ;  that  tiie  Bomish  Church  will  now  go  on  to  widen  its 
dissensions  more  and  more ;  that  infidelity  among  its  members, 
idiieh  already  abounds  everywhere,  will,  from  unutterable  dis- 
gust at  such  a  farce,  only  abound  more  and  more,  while  the 
iriiole  P^testant  world  must  be  made  more  intensely  Protest- 
snt  as  she  thus  beholds  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  UsX 
lipening  for  her  final  destruction.  That  destruction  will  not 
be  but  ^^  ths  higJUness  of  the  camin^^  of  our  Lord.  But  when 
we  see  such  a  great  sign  as  we  now  have — ^the  apostasy  thus 
finished  and  crowned,  the  spiritual  adultery  thus  so  complete 
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that  we  can  think  of  no  further  step — ^mnst  we  not  think  whe- 
ther the  coming  of  the  Lord  ^^  in  the  brightness  of  his  epiphai- 
ny"  draweth  not  nigh?  The  great  sign  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was :  '^  When  ye  see  the  aibomdnaiian 
of  desoUUion  stand  in  the  holy  place^^  when  the  Boman  ea^e, 
^e  idolatrous  standard  of  the  invading  host,  was  planted  before 
Jerusalem,  then  that  sign  was  seen.  See  we  not  at  least  an 
equal  "  obomMiation  of  de^iiation^^  standing  in  the  holj  place, 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  in  that  which  is 
now  so  publicly,  so  vauntingly,  with  such  acclamation,  and  by 
the  high  standard-bearer  of  the  host  of  papal  Borne,  and  witili 
all  the  authorily  of  the  Ohurch,  unfurled  as  the  yery  endgn 
around  which  the  great  rally  of  Popery  is  now  to  be  madet 
Was  it  not  while  the  King  of  Babylon,  with  his  lords,  in  the 
excitement  of  a  great  idolatrous  festival,  was  praising  his  gods 
of  silver,  and  gold,  and  brass,  that  the  terrible  hand-writing 
appeared  on  the  wall?  What  means  that  silent,  creeping,  ad- 
vancing, deadly  miasma,  that  is  more  and  more  desolating  the 
holy  city,  and  which,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  in  the  secret 
chambers  even  of  Pharaoh,  no  skill,  or  bull,  or  charm,  or 
image,  or  saint,  or  miracle,  in  command  of  the  Pope,  can  for  a 
moment  arrest?    On  and  on  it  goes. 

It  is  well  said  by  Audisis,  one  of  the  prelates  who  assisted 
in  the  definition  of  the  decree,  writing  on  the  ddy  it  was  com- 
pleted, ^^This  day  has  been  wUneaa  of  a  prodigyP  We  fully 
believe  it,  and  all  future  history  will  solemjily  confirm  it ;  8n<^ 
a  prodigy  as  Josephus  relates  to  have  been  witnessed  a  little 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  "There  were  many  j?fv» 
digiee  pre-signifying"  that  event,  writes  Tacitus.  Among  them, 
according  to  the  Jewish  historian,  "  the  Priests,  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  going  by  night  into  the  inner  temple,  felt  a  quaking 
and  heard  a  great  noise,  and  the  sound  of  a  multitude,  saying, 
^Let  U8  depoH  henoe^  and  '  a  man  suddenly  began  to  cry  and 
could  not  be  stopped  till  he  died,  ^A  "ooice  against  Jerusalem, 
and  the  holy  house —  Woe^  woe  to  the  dty^  a/nd  to  the  people^  and 
to  the  holy  house,^ " 

That  cry,  we  think,  has  begun.  We  think  it  was  heard  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  8th  of  last  December,  1854,  and  will  not 
cease  till  "  Babylon  is  fallen."    But  there  is  another,  which 
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cviiiotbeheardtoDscKmorfloimdedtoodiligeiitlj:  ''Iheard 
(flnth  St.  John)  another  Yoice  from  heayen,  saying,  Gome  onl; 
of  har,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partaken  of  her  suib,  and 
Aat  ye  reoeiye  not  of  her  plagaeB.  For  her  sinB  have  reached 
vato  heayen,  and  QoA  hath  remembered  her  irnqnities."  (Bey. 
IB :  ^  5.). 


Asr.  n.— THE  LOBiyS   SUPPEB:   ITB  TRUE  RELA- 
TEONB  Am)  DANGEBOUS  FEBYEBSION. 

n$AjUarj  OTjihe  OtmmufUcanfs  Manual:  caniammg  tke 

Order  tar  ihe  AdministroHan  qf  the  Ecly  Cammwnion. 

By  thelate  Bishop  Hobabt,  of  New-York,  etc    New-Yoik : 

Stanibrd  &  Swords,  1854. 
Skp  to  ihe  Altar:  a  MamuU  qf  DewUana  and  MedUatione 

for  ike  Bleeaed  .BuohartBty  compiled  hy  a  Parieh  Pried. 

Sghih  ediUan.    New-York :  Stanfinrd  &  Swords,  1863. 

These  are  volumes  of  minute  dimensions,  but  of  portentons 
agnificancy.  The  former,  as  indicating  by  the  distinguished 
name  it  bears,  the  undiminished  energy  witii  which  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  system  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  is  pressed  at  this 
day.  The  latter,  as  manifesting  in  the  number  of  its  issues, 
the  stiU  greater  activity,  with  which  the  more  advanced  Sacra- 
'»ftptar'aiii>yy^  of  the  present  time  is  diffused  amongst  Ub. 
And  both,  as  exhibiting  in  their  peculiar  form  the  industrious 
nal  with  which  this  system  is  inculcated.  Not  as  a  theory  or 
form  of  opinion,  but  as  a  fundamental  belief  and  practical  in- 
fluence, infused  into  the  devout  but  unwary  minds  of  men  and 
maidens  and  mothers,  in  connection  with  the  most  impressive 
liolemnity  of  a  godly  life.  They  are  not  like  the  larger  con- 
trovereial,  speculative,  and  didactic  works  on  the  same  and 
kindred  topics  so  extensively  multiplied  within  half  a  genera- 
tion, to  be  labored  through  by  most  of  the  few  readers  who 
have  hardihood  for  the  attempt,  and  then  laid  by,  leaving  but 
half  an  idea  dubiously  discerned.    Nor  even  like  the  alle- 
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gorieal  Ikbles  and  romantic  ficti(Hi%  whidi  haTeawannadftai 
Tractarian  preBBOB  during  theee  yeaiBi  to  be  daToond  1 
children  and  dreamed  orer  by  imaginative  miflBea,  and  nasi 
maa,  and  yonng  genUemen  tending  Bomeward.  Theaelili 
mnnTnilfl  are  of  a  much  more  mifldhievonB  duKraoter.  Jbl  §m 
adapted  to  the  nicest  yest-pocket,  or  least  pondrons  xetieid 
they  plead  jEbr  ubiquitous  presence.  Conveying  their  lawN 
not  in  broad  pages,  but  in  brief  paragraphs,  they  gain  read 
access  to  the  inexperienced  and  uninstructed,  espedaUy  i 
these  lessons  &11  in  so  readily  with  the  superstitious  formi^ 
of  the  unenlightened  carnal  mind.  And  designed  ix  devoi 
use  at  all  seasons,  but  more  particularly  in  connection  wilkli 
solemn  associations  of  tibe  Sacred  Supper,  bearing  aa  they  i 
the  imprimatur  of  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  best-kiionii 
publishing  house  connected  with  our  Ohurch,  and  contMofl 
many  'things  of  real  value,  these  little  bodk?  undoubt^ 
exercise  a  very  great  practical  influence  on  the  genera],!^ 
of  our  communion.  Obscuring  the  fiuth  of  some  in  thaivM 
sonal  and  precious  Saviour,  and  in  the  case  of  a  larger  vA 
tude,  substituting  confidence  in  sacramental  acts  ftr  liMfa 
reliimce  on  Him  who  should  be  to  the  soul  ^^  chief  among  ti 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely." 

In  the  first  of  these  manuals,  Bishop  Hobart  thus  tesjcAi 
the  communicant  to  meditate,  while  the  clergy  are  recdvii 
the  consecrated  elements,  on  St  John  6  :  58 :  ^^He  that  eatei 
of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."  '^  O  Jesus,  who  hast  madei 
lif^  of  ou/r  Bouh  to  depend  an  the  oanaecrated  Iread^  the  synoA 
of  thy  life-giving  body,  (let  the  reader  turn  to  the  passagb ! 
the  Bible  and  see  how  far  our  Saviour  was  from  speakin|j; 
sacramental  bread,)  may  I  never  render  myself  unworthy  of  i 
great  a  blessing,  or  deprive  myself  of  it  through  my  own  wl 
ful  negligence.  May  this  sacred  hread  he  a  prinoypU  qf  A 
martdl  Ijfe  to  msy  uniting  me  to  thee  for  ever,  my  Saviour  ^ 
my  Lord!" 

In  the  other  and  kindred  hand-book,  of  so  many  editjkif 
*'  a  Parish  Priest"  conducts  those  who  follow  him  through  aai 
exercises  as  these,  ^^  Thou  hast  given  for  the  medicine  of  n 
soul  the  sacrament  of  thy  most  precious  body  and  blood,"  ( 
21.)    '^  The  sacrament  conveys  remission  of  sins  and  all  oth 
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bcnefilB  of  his  pMsian,''  (p.  96.)  ^Most  merdftil  Ood,  the 
htfier  of  oar  Lord  Jeens  Ghrist,  look  graoiomly  upon  the  gifb 
Mfw  Ijing  before  thee,  and  send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  npon 
Hit  MtfTf^  that  He  may  make  ihiB  bread  and  this  wine  the 
Body  and  £Xoodotihj  Chrigtr  (p.  S7,  etc.) 

How,  in  actnal  effect,  we  belieye  such  inculcations,  nnder 
tte  practical  relations  they  sustain,  incomparably  more  pemi- 
0008  than  the  elaborate  treatises  which  attempt  to  argue  out 
nd  establish,  in  their  way,  the  same  system.  Lideed,  apart 
from  tins  manualizing  process,  those  ponderous  volumes  would 
be  comparatiyely  hannless,  from  the  very  &ot  that  they  are  so 
iMMivy.  Kot  that  we  deem  by  any  means  innocuous  even  the 
neongruous  Lectures  of  Wordsworth  on  the  Apocalypse, 
tsaddBg  in  one  breath,  that  *<  The  Eing  of  kings  deseribes 
Rome  m  Babylon,  portrays  her  doom  in  words  of  fire,  and  bids 
m  flee  from  her,  lest  we  be  involyed  in  her  ruin,"  (p.  846.) 
And  in  another,  that  ^*  13ie  life  of  the  Ghurch  is  oommuniieated 
fay  means  of  these  quickening,  refreshing,  and  strengthening 
saefsments  which  CSirist  has  appointed  jfbr  ^  con/ceyanoe  of 
Ike  Tiitare  of  his  death,"  (p.  133.)  Far  less  do  we  regard 
is  tending  to  slight  evil,  the  three  semi — ^indeed  more  than 
semi — Bomish  productions  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  de- 
▼doping,  though  it  is  with  such  confrision  of  thought  and 
intricacy  of  style  as  to  be  scarcely  readable,  that  advanced 
phaee  of  this  system,  propounded  in  his  first  work  in  phrases 
like  this :  ^'  Sacraments  are  the  extension  of  the  Lucamation ; 
fhroogh  these  means  we  are  united  to  the  man's  nature  of 
dirist"  And  elaborated  in  his  last  book  on  the  Eucharist,  in 
a  manner  so  justly  exposed  by  Mr.  Gk>ode,  as  ^^  maintaining  the 
sabstantial  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  and  under  the 
dements,  and  that  that  body  is  received  and  eaten  by  the 
month  of  the  communicant  when  eating  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments." Entirely  necessary  do  we  deem  the  issue  to  which  this 
teaching  has  just  been  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals of  England  in  the  cases  of  both  Archdeacon  Denison 
and  Archdeacon  Wilberforce.  Nor  can  we  doubt  what  that 
isue  is  to  be.  Meanwhile,  however,  our  anxieties  for  the  work- 
mg  of  this  system  through  the  multiplication  of  labored  treatises, 

are  partly  relieved  by  tiie  consideration  that  between  such  vol- 
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umes  88  those  refisrred  to,  and  the  general  mind, lliere  ia spso- 
tecting  repulsion.  Ordinary  intell^;enoe  flies  from  Buch  a  aaH 
of  jumbled  elements.  It  is  only  when  the  scheme  lias  undeigtma 
a  reducing  processi  and  has  been  wrought  into  some  aubh  pia^ 
tical  form  as  that  presented  in  these  manuals,  that  its  readb 
are  to  be  anxiously  apprdiended.  ^ 

And  it  is  because  these  results  are  of  so  serious  a  chanetaa^ 
that  we  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  on 
readers  to  this  subject  Most  of  them  may  be  unezpoaed  ta. 
the  particular  danger  we  hare  in  Tiew.  But  some  may  noitbi 
so  safe;  andmanyperhaps,if  duly  alive  to  the  case,  may  mail 
with  occasions  wHdi  can  be  improved,  toward  rescuing  athiM 
from  the  perils  of  a  delusive  error.  And  indeed,  so  intimatai^f 
is  a  just  view  of  the  Lord's  supper  connected  with  the  dat- 
trines  and  practical  relations  of  Christianity,  that  its  sober  oo^^ 
sideration  can  seldom  be  out  of  season. 

It  is  too  little  regarded  how  seriously  ezperi^ice  and  ptoft 
deuce  concur  with  revelation  in  admonishing  us  to  bewaxenf 
&tal  mistakes  concerning  the  way  of  Ufe.  As  this  is  thehiyk* 
est  concern  with  which  man  has  to  do,  involving  more  to  hi^t 
than  the  universe  beside,  so  it  is  of  all  things  clearly  nwcmlia) 
for  him  here  to  learn  what  is  true,  and  practice  what  is  rig^ 
And  as  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  has  shown  that  mxt 
scriptural  views  of  the  Sacraments  inevitably  lead  to  a  perrer- 
sion  more  or  less  fiEital  of  all  religion,  there  is  peculiar  need  ftr 
making  sure  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  these  ordinances  of  the 
Gt)speL  On  the  one  hand  we  find,  with  Iheir  neglect  and 
degradation,  a  mystic  idealism,  a  &natical  sensationalism,  or  a 
proud  legalism ;  on  the  other  we  witness,  with  their  ezaggera* 
tion  into  a  species  of  wonder-working  charm  or  miracuhnia 
agency,  a  worldly  formalism,  a  superstitious  pietism,  or  an  vn- 
spiritual,  bondage-burdened  ceremonialism;  instead  of  the 
filial  spirit,  calm  confidence,  and  rational  joy  of  believei% 
made  free  by  the  Son  himself  in  the  exercise  of  a  frdth  that 
works  by  love,  renews  the  heart  and  overcomes  the  world* 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  superfluous  anxiety  which 
we  manifest  on  this  subject  And  if  to  any  it  so  appear,  we 
would  entreat  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  indissoluble  bonds  by 
which,  under  the  actual  government  of  the  world,  mistake  is 
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tied  £i8t  to  mischief,  and  miscliief  serious  just  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  the  error. 

A  blind  man  treads  confidently  on  some  crumbling  verge, 
expected  footing  fails,  and  he  is  dashed  to  destruction !  A 
ack  and  needy  mother,  around  whom  are  clinging  dependent 
oiphans,  receives  from  some  place  of  drugs,  ordered  medicine ; 
unexamined  it  is  taken ;  but  instead  of  healing  balm,  irre- 
mediable poison  has  been  swallowed !  The  honored  head  of  a 
growing  &mily,  struggling  to  maintain  his  household,  deluded 
by  a  phantom-hope,  leaves  the  plain  path  of  toil,  enters  some 
dubious  by-way  to  abundance,  and  for  a  season  wanders  in  a 
golden  dream.  By  and  by  the  dream  is  dispelled,  and  with  a 
spirit  broken  by  difficulty  and  disgrace,  he  sinks  down  in  the 
dark  valley,  entailing  untold  wretchedness  which  timely  wis- 
dnn  had  averted. 

Thus  the  danger  of  error,  the  necesssity  of  securing  the  true 
tnd  the  right,  are  written  all  over  the  scroll  of  human  history. 

And  could  it  be  believed,  even  were  the  Bible  less  clear  on 
the  subject,  that  a  law  so  unquestionable  and  universal  in  the 
experience  ^f  the  present  life,  finds  no  place  in  that  which  is 
to  come  ?  May  mistakes  be  committed,  fatal  to  earthly  peace, 
and  is  no  danger  threatened  by  error,  even  in  the  ear  of  reason, 
to  the  soul's  eternal  portion  ? 

Surely,  thus  to  judge,  independently  of  revealed  warnings, 
were  great  folly.  No  wise  man  can  doubt  that  there  exists  a 
general  analogy  between  the  principles  of  providence  and 
those  of^race.  That  the  all-glorious  Being  who  governs  men 
in  a  certain  way  by  his  providence,  in  a  way  mainly  similar 
administers  the  dispensation  of  his  grace.  And  that  if  errors 
in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  committed  through  negli- 
gence or  perverseness,  and  even  infirmity,  entail  consequences 
fearful  in  proportion  to  the  subject,  so  likewise  those  in  refer- 
ence to  the  way  of  salvation,  committed  through  perverseness 
or  negligence,  (whatever  allowance  may  be  hoped  for  infirmity,) 
may  be  fatal  to  the  soul's  everlasting  hopes. 

But  if  analogy  thus  teaches.  Scripture  proclaims  the  truth 
with  voice  greatly  more  imperative.  "  There  is  a  way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death."     "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  wide  is  the  gate 
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and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destraction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it" 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  strait  and  nanow 
way,  the  true  way  of  life,  is  one  which  men  vrasi  Jmd:  the 
ascertainment  of  it  is  that  for  which  they  are  personally  re- 
sponsible. ISo  individual  in  whatever  station  can  relieve  any 
other  of  this  responsibility.  !No  body  of  individuals,  nor  the 
statements  of  the  Church  itself  can  make  that  safe  for  men 
which  is  not  true.  Ifone  the  less  must  the  consequences  be 
endured  by  him  who  goes  wrong,  that  he  followed  others  in 
error.  Of  necessity,  then,  must  each  mind  seek  the  truth,  imdei 
the  only  unerring  guidance,  that  of  the  Divine  word,  acoom- 
panied  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom.  K  with  a  simple  mind  and 
sincere  heart,  the  Bible  be  thus  used,  that  living  Spirit  by 
whom  it  was  given  will,  we  are  assured,  make  it  a  lamp  to 
the  feet  and  a  light  to  the  path,  enabling  the  believer  dearly 
to  discern  the  narrow  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  and  salelj 
to  walk  therein,  till  its  upward  course  conducts  him  to  flu 
Paradise  of  God. 

But  though  the  precious  privilege  and  solemn  charge  be 
thus  conunitted  to  all,  individually  for  themselves,  to  prove  aU 
things  by  the  test  of  revelation,  yet  none  are  left  without  im- 
portant helps  towards  the  more  ready  understanding  and  ap 
plication  of  the  Scripture  doctrine.  The  standard  statements 
of  the  soundest  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  among  whidi 
none  certainly  take  precedence  of  our  own,  are  such  valuable 
aids,  as  are  also  the  clear  expositions  of  men  most  highly  es- 
teemed for  sound  learning  and  holy  wisdouL 

Under  such  guidance,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader  considerations  which  designate  the  real  nature  anc 
use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  errors  respecting  it  to  be 
guarded  against. 

The  actual  character  of  this. ordinance,  we  find  so  distinctl] 
presented  in  Scripture,  and  with  such  remarkable  repetitions 
that  there  are  few  things  more  memorable  in  the  history  o: 
human  perverseness,  than  the  long-continued  and  wide-spreac 
abuses  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
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Let  OS  trace  the  eyident  meaning  of  the  Supper  according 
to  the  records  of  its  institution.  We  take  the  first  St  Mat- 
thew 26  :  26,  28 :  "As  they  were  eating  (the  Paschal  Supper) 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;  and  he  took 
the  cup  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye 
tU  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Statements  precisely 
similar  are  recorded  by  St  Hark  14 :  22,  St  Luke  22  :  17, 
and  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  11 :  23 ;  with  only  this  exception,  that  St 
Luke  and  St  Paul,  add,  as  uttered  by  our  Lord,  the  words, 
^Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 

Now  the  Saviour's  words  as  thus  carefully  preserved,  plainly 
ihow  the  whole  action  to  be  figurative.  An  emblematic  rep- 
resentation of  something  not  contained  in  itself  It  is  not 
possible  to  interpret  the  whole  literally.  And  even  they  who 
pretend  to  do  so,  are,  by  the  very  terms  u^ed,  compelled  to 
Tidate  their  own  rule.  For  whatever  is  affirmed  of  a  miracu- 
loiis  change  in  the  bread,  to  make  it  the  acttf  al  body  of  Christ, 
none  have  ever  ventured  to  allege  th»C  ths  cwp,  the  vessel 
beld  in  our  Lord's  hand,  and  literally  spoken  of  by  him,  was 
changed  into  his  blood.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  when  Jesus  said  cup,  he  meant 
its  contents.  This  then  is  figurative,  and  it  is  a  key  for  open- 
ing the  whole.  As  the  cup  stands  for  the  wine,  so  the  wine 
stands  for  or  represents  the  blood.  And  the  bread  stands  for 
or  represents  the  body  of  Christ  And  the  meaning  which  the 
recoil  really  enforces  for  itself  is,  that  the  bread  broken  in  the 
Supper  is  i»n  emblem,  or  figurative  representation  of  Christ's 
body,  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  and  the  wine  poured  out  is  an  emblem  in  like  manner  of 
die  precious  blood,  which  for  the  remission  of  sin,  fiowed  from 
the  head  and  hands  and  feet  and  side  of  our  crucified  Lord. 

And  this  emblematic  mode  of  speech  was,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed, very  customary  with  our  Saviour :  "  I  am  the  vine,"  "I 
am  the  door,"  making  us  doubly  sure,  that  in  so  speaking  in 
the  Supper,  he  appointed  a  representative  ordincmce^  to  set  before 
OB  by  visible  symbols,  a  perpetual  and  vivid  exhibition  of  the 
great  fact  of  atonement,  accomplished  in  his  death. 
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If,  besides,  there  were  any  doubt,  from  the  institntioii,  about 
the  representative  character  of  the  ordinance,  it  must  be  dis- 
pelled for  ever  by  the  emphatic  statement  of  St  Paul:  "As 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come."  Here  it  is  characterized  as  an  ap- 
pointment "  to  show  the  ZorcPa  death J^  To  hold  him  up  vividly 
before  us,  bruised,  bleeding,  and  dying ;  to  redeem  us  firom 
sin  and  everlasting  death. 

And  this  again  is  confirmed  by  that  part  of  the  charge  in  the 
institution,  '^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  It  is  an  action 
which  brings  Christ  to  mind;  which  directs  to  him  the 
memory,  with  all  the  associated  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
quickens  futh  and  stirs  the  heart. 

This,  then,  the  Scriptures  make  certain  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  a  commemorative  representation  of 
his  death.  It  is  an  emblematic  ordinance,  designed  and  cal- 
culated to  quicken  our  minds  in  the  exercises  of  faith  and  de- 
votion. It  reminda  us  of  our  Heavenly  Surety  himself,  and 
eloquently  appeaU  to  us,  by  his  love  stronger  than  death,  by 
his  pierced  and  mangled  body,  and  by  his  bloody  satisfaction 
for  sin,  to  trust  him  ae  our  Eedeemer,  to  love  him  as  our 
Friend. 

By  whom,  how,  and  to  what  end  this  Sacrament  is  to  be 
used,  the  Scriptures  also  abundantly  show,  in  exact,  accordance 
with  its  nature  as  a  representative  memorial  of  the  personal 
Redeemer.  In  the  account  of  the  institution  already  given 
from  St.  Matthew,  it  is  said  Jesus  "  gave  it  to  his  disciples.'' 
And  the  same  is  implied  in  each  of  the  othorsta^ments  of  the 
transaction.  In  fact,  there  were  none  present  hut  iVe  Apostles , 
as  we  gather  from  all  the  accounts,  and  as  St  Luke  c^.xpressly 
states,  (22  :  14.)  A  circumstance  which  seems  in  part  to  have 
given  countenance  to  the  opinion  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  designed  for  other 
disciples  and  after-ages,  but  only  for  that  time  and  for  the 
apostles  themselves.  Now,  while  there  is  full  proof  that  the 
ordinance  was  designed  for  all  disciples,  in  all  ages,  yet  the 
fact  is  very  instructive,  that  to  its  first  administration  none 
were  admitted  but  the  apostles :  those  chosen  disciples  who 
had  attended  Jesus  through  his  beneficent  ministry.     This 
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gnrelj  is  a  striking  intimation  that  the  Sacred  Supper  was  not 
designed  to  impart  to  men  that  which  should  make  them 
Christians,  but  that  it  was  to  be  observed  by  them  as  they 
were  already  Christians.  That  it  is  for  such  as  have  in  heart 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  have  in  life 
earnestly  engaged  to  follow  him ;  who  are  indeed  with  some 
satisfactory  evidence  his  tried  disciples. 

And  this  is  established  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by 
every  account  which  the  Scriptures  contain  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Supper  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  There  are  three 
such  accotmte.  In  Acts  2,  Acts  20,  and  1  Cor.  11.  In  the 
first  of  these,  it  is  affirmed  of  those  whom  the  Lord  is  said  to 
have  added  to  the  Church,  as  to  be  saved,  "  that  they  contin- 
ued steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowdiip,  and 
in  hreaking  of  hread^  and  in  prayers."  This  breaking  of  bread 
was  undoubtedly  the  simple  observance  of  the  conmiemorat- 
ive  Supper.  Ajid  was  shared,  we  see,  by  such  as  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship  and  prayers. 
Again  in  Acts  20  :  7,  it  is  said,  "  The  disciples  came  together 
to  break  breiad."  A  very  simple  process  for  them,  surely,  as 
they  would  remember,  honor,  and  wait  on  their  now  absent 
Lord.  And  in  1  Cor.  11,  the  same  thing  is  clearly  conveyed 
by  St  Paul,  when,  after  recording  the  circumstances  of  tlie  in- 
stitution of  the  Supper  as  revealed  to  him,  he  says,  "  Let  a  man 
examine  himself  and  so  let  him  eat  that  bread  and  drink  that 
cup."  Let  him  see  that  his  heart  and  his  life  testify  that  he  is 
sincerely  a  disciple  of  Christ  before  he  come  to  this  ordinance ; 
otherwise  so  far  from  proving  to  him  a  benefit,  great  is  the 
danger  that  he  will  eat  and  drink  to  his  serious  damage. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  these  are  the  only  places  in  Scripture 
in  which  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  after  Christ's  ascension 
is  mentioned.  And  they  show  without  exception,  and  in  the 
clearest  light,  not  only  what  was  understood  to  bo  the  simple 
character  of  tlie  ordinance,  but  who  were  regarded  as  its  pro- 
per recipients.     Christians  already  such  in  heart  and  life. 

And  the  same  Scriptural  instances  which  thus  show  the 
character  of  this  solemnity,  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  partici- 
pated, exhibit  also  how  it  is  to  be  observed,  and  to  what  end. 
That  it  is  not  to  be  approached  as  an  awful  and  oppressive 
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myBtery,  invested  on  the  one  hand  with  strange  terroiB,  and  on 
the  other  with  magical  yirtue.  But  as  a  simple  appointment 
setting  forth  to  a  believer's  mind  by  vivid  representation^  and 
visibly  testifying  to  all  generations,  the  once  sacrificed  and 
ever-living  Saviour ;  and  thus  summoning  towards  him  livelj 
faith  and  gratitude.  Observed  in  this  way,  through  obedienoc 
to  Christ,  the  ordinance  is  doubtless  attended  by  a  special  spir- 
itual blessing,  and  becomes  a  precious  means  of  grace  to  the 
soul.  The  mind  is  by  it  quickened  in  faith;  the  heart  ia 
warmed  in  love ;  and  the  believer  holds  communion  with  \m 
Saviour. 

What  a  plain  matter  it  was  to  the  early  Christians,  when  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  inspired  records  so  remarkably 
state,  "  They  came  together  to  break  bread  f  and  continned 
steadfastiy  in  the  apostics'  doctrine,  and  fellowship,  and  prayers 
How  clearly  was  it  an  observance  in  obedience  to  the  Lor4'B  di- 
rection, "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  How  significant 
of  Him  was  it  to  their  minds.  And  how  readily  did  their  be- 
lieving hearts  attach  themselves,  not  to  the  earthly  symbols^ 
but  to  the  Redeemer  whom  they  represented.  Thus  did  tibey 
commune  spiritually  with  Christ,  and  from  that  communion 
derive  increase  of  faith  and  enlargement  of  holy  affections. 

This  simple  use  and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Supper  may  be 
seen  in  every  place  of  the  Bible  where  it  is  mentioned.  In  the 
institution,  as  severally  described  by  three  Evangelists,  Jesna 
took  bread,  the  commonest  support  of  life,  to  represent  tlic 
efficacy  residing  in  Himself  for  the  life  of  our  souls ;  and  wine, 
the  most  refreshing  of  cordials,  to  symbolize  the  office  of  his 
blood  in  recovering  sinful  creatures  from  wretchedness  and 
ruin.  He  brake  the  bread  in  token  of  his  crucifixion,  of  the 
dreadfdl  laceration  to  which  his  sacred  body  was  to  be  sub- 
jected in  our  behalf ;  and  handed  the  wine  in  type  of  his  blood- 
shedding.  And  each  disciple  was  directed  to  take,  eat,  and 
drink,  in  figure  of  the  personal  faith  in  Christ  himself  to  be 
exercised  by  each  one  who  would  be  saved,  and  of  the  union 
thereby  to  be  established  between  the  believer  and  tiie  sustain- 
ing Saviour.  His  grace,  received  by  such  faith,  being  made 
to  the  lovingly  trusting  soul  nourishment  for  eternity  ;  a£ 
bread  eaten,  and  wine  drunk,  are  natural  nourishment  to  the 
body. 
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And  this  as  it  is  the  obyions  view  of  the  ordinance  in  these 
asFeral  aspects,  presented  in  the  institution,  and  in  the  obserr- 
ance  of  the  primitiye  disciples,  so  is  it  the  plain  teaching  of  St 
Paul  in  his  memorable  rebuke  of  the  Corinthians  for  their  de- 
flecratibn  of  it,  in  his  1st  Epistle  to  them,  11th  chapter — already 
lefiaired  to.  He  calls  the  sacred  observance,  not  as  has  been 
80  often  done  since,  a  great  mystery  I  a  sacrament  of  salvation  I 
No,  he  gives  countenance  to  no  such  delusive  extravagance  ; 
but  "  the  Lord's  Supper."  That  is  the  one  plain,  comprehen- 
sire,  significant,  intelligible  phrase,  under  which  he  sets  forth 
its  character.  He  repeats,  as  specially  revealed  to  himself,  an 
aecoiint  of  its  institution,  exactly  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
Evangelists.  He  declares  that  its  great  object  is  ^^  to  show  the 
Lard's  death  till  he  come."  He  warns  every  man  not  to  come 
to  it  except  as  by  sincere  examination  he  finds  himself  already  a 
Chnstian.  He  shows  that  it  is  to  be  approached  in  the  exercise 
of  a  fSuth  which  "  discerns  the  Lord's  body"  as  it  was  crucified, 
IB  it  is  now  in  heaven,  and  as  it  is  symbolically  represented  by 
tiread  and  wine.  And  he  assures  us  that  the  ordinance  thus 
received  is  not  only  a  figure  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  com- 
omnion  which  believers  have  with  their  Saviour,  and  of  the 
ccmimon  bond  which  unites  them  together  as  they  are  indivi- 
dually united  to  Christ,  but  that  it  is  also  one  of  the  precious 
means  by  which  they  hold  spiritual  intercourse  with,  and  re- 
ceive grace  from.  Him.  Are  "  strengthened  with  might  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man."  Are  enlarged  in  charity  towards 
each  other ;  and  ai-e  helped  in  the  use  of  other  means  towards 
growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour. 

Such,  then,  Scripture  in  every  place  most  clearly  and  fiilly 
shows  to  be  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

That  it  is  a  simple  commemorative  and  representative  ordi- 
nance, bringing  the  Saviour  himself  before  the  mind,  and  set- 
ting forth  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  great  truths  of  salvation. 
That  it  is  designed  only  for  believers,  disciples  as  they  are 
really  such  before  they  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  that  it 
is  to  be  approached  in  the  simplicity  of  a  sincere,  penitent,  and 
believing  mind,  which  would  honor  Christ  by  obedience  to 
his  injunction,  and  which,  dreaming  of  no  wondrous  efficacy 
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in  the  consecrated  elements,  looks  beyond  them  to  that  JEdl-snf- 
ficient  and  loving  Redeemer  whom  they  conunemorate  and 
represent,  thankful  lor  this  and  for  every  other  medium  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Him,  and  of  participating  with 
others  in  the  great  privileges  of  his  salvation. 

And  as  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  so  is  it  with  remark- 
able distinctness  the  teaching  of  ov/r  Chv/rch  Standaa^da,  la- 
deed,  nothing  else  could  be  looked  for  in  them,  under  the  fun- 
damental principle  which,  in  common  with  every  Protestant 
Communion,  she  so  emphatically  proclaims,  that  no  doctrine  is 
to  be  taught,  or  can  be  safely  held,  otherwise  than  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  "  Holy  Scripture,"  says  she  to  her  children,  and 
to  the  world,  in  the  YIth  Article, ''  containeth  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  as  an  article 
of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvatiiHL" 
The  ancient  creeds  she  receives,  Article  VJLLl.,  only  as  "tihey 
may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.^ 
"  To  hear  his  most  holy  word,"  is  a  leading  purpose,  respecting 
which  she  exhorts  the  people  whenever  they  meet  together  to 
worship  God.  And  that  it  may  please  Him  "  to  illuminate  all 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  with  true  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  His  word,  that  both  by  their  preaching  and  living 
(according  to  the  vows  she  requires  at  their  ordinatictti)  they 
may  set  it  forth,  and  show  it  accordingly,"  is  a  perpetual  peti- 
tion of  her  solemn  Litany.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  look  for 
agreement  between  our  standards  and  the  Scriptures,  on  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And  among  them  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  if  we  find  any  doctors, 
or  any  manuals  interpreting  those  standards  in  a  way  incon- 
sistent with  Scripture,  we  have  in  these  and  many  similar  in- 
structions not  only  the  sanction  but  the  command  of  our 
Church  to  disregard  such  interpretation,  nay,  to  shun  it  as  per- 
nicious, to  give  warning  of  it  to  others,  and  to  cling  with  our 
whole  hearts  to  the  lessons  of  Inspiration. 

The  mind  of  our  Church  on  this  Sacrament  is  expressed  in 
her  Articles,  Catechism,  and  Communion  Service,  and  in  the 
Homilies ;  and  while  the  brief  examination  of  these  which 
alone  is  suitable  for  an  article  like  this,  may  sufiice  to  show 
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how  carefbllj  the  Scriptures  have  here  been  followed,  it  may 
be  well  to  recommend  to  every  reader  who  desires  fully  to  un- 
dezBtand  what  our  Church  teaches  on  this  subject,  to  review 
with  searching  inspection  for  himself  each  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  repositories  of  her  instruction. 

The  Articles,  as  of  highest  authority,  because,  (notwithstand- 
ing the  sophisms,  like  that  recently  published  by  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  by  which  attempts  are  made  to  evade  them,) 
drawn  up,  put  forth,  and  established,  as  exact  statements  of 
doctrine,  we  first  quote.     One  of  them  declares,  in  language 
worth  engraving  on  every  mind,  "We  are  accounted  righteous 
before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
CSirist  BY  FAITH."    Another  affirms,  "Holy  Scripture  doth  set 
fivth  unto  us  only  the  name  (and  by  ^  name '  person  is  meant,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer)  of  Jesus 
Qurist,  whereby  men  must  be  saved."    Another  takes  care  to 
itite,  that  "Sacraments  have  a  wholesome  effect' or  operation, 
in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same."    A  fourth  asserts, 
that  ^^  the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Sup- 
per only  after  a  spiri^mal  and  heavenly  manner  ;  and  that  the 
mean  whereby  it  is  received  and  eaten  is  faith.''*    And  that 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  in  its  every  variety,  "  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions."    While  a  fifth  empha- 
sizes the  statement,  that  "  the  wicked,  and  9uch  as  he  void  of  a 
livdy  faithy  although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with 
their  teeth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet 
in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ."  Surely,  this  teaching 
is  unmistakable  except  by  fearfully  perverted  faculties. 

The  Catechism  is  equally  explicit.  To  the  question,  "  Why 
was  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ordained?"  it  puts  in 
the  mind  and  mouth  of  every  child  the  answer,  "  For  a  con- 
tinual remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby."  "  Bread  and  wine," 
it  further  teaches,  "  signify,"  that  is,  stand  for  or  represent  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  only  "  aplr-HuaUy  taken 
and  received  hy  the  faithful^''  "  to  the  strengthening  and  re- 
fineshing  of  their  souls,  as  their  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and 
wine."  Wherefore  this  practical  requirement  is  constantly  en- 
joined: "They  who  come  to  tlie  Lord's  Supper  must  examine 
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themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  tnily  of  their  former 
sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life;  must  have  a 
lively  faith  in  Gk>d's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re- 
memhrance  of  his  death;  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men." 

So  again  in  the  Communion  Service,  we  are  taught  that^ 
"  by  the  meritorious  Cross  and  Passion  of  our  blessed  Sayioar, 
and  by  that  alone,  we  obtain  remission  of  sins,  and  are  made 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f  and  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  ordained  and  is  administered  as  ^^  a  comfortable  sacra- 
ment in,  remembrcmce  of  his  meritorious  Cross  cmd  PassionJ^ 
And  all  who  mind  to  come  to  this  Holy  Communion  are  ex- 
horted "  diligently  to  try  and  examine  themselves,  before  they 
presume  to  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup." 

With  corresponding  utterance,  the  Homily  on  this  Sacram^it 
thus  expands  the  doctrine,  "  As  tender  parents  are  not  content 
to  procure  for  their  children  costly  possessions  and  livelihood, 
but  take  order  that  the  same  may  be  conserved  and  come  to 
their  use,  so  our  Lord  and  Saviour  thought  it  not  sufficient  to 
purchase  for  us  his  Father's  favor  again,  (which  is  that  deep 
fountain  of  all  goodness  and  of  eternal  life,)  but  also  invented 
the  way  most  wisely,  whereby  they  might  redound  to  our  comt- 
modity  and  profit.  Amongst  the  which  means  is  the  public 
cdebratioii  of  the  memory  of  his  precious  death  (U  the  Lord^s 
table.  Which,  although  it  seem  of  small  virtue  to  some,  yet, 
being  rightly  done  by  the  faithfiil,  it  doth  not  only  help  their 
weakness,  (who  by  their  poisoned  nature  are  readier  to  remem- 
ber injuries  than  benefits,)  but  strengtheneth  and  comforteth 
their  inward  man  with  peace  and  gladness,  and  maketh  them 
thankful  to  their  Redeemer,  with  diligent  care  and  godly  con- 
versation. And  as  of  old  time  God  decreed  his  wondrous  ben- 
efits of  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  to  be  kept  in  memory  by 
the  eating  of  the  passover,  so  our  loving  Saviour  hath  ordained 
and  established  the  remembrance  of  his  great  mercy  expressed 
in  his  passion,  in  the  institution  of  his  heavenly  supper.  .  . .  ." 
And  again :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  meat  we  seek  for  in 
this  supper  is  spiritual  food,  the  nourishment  of  our  soul,  a 
heavenly  refection  and  not  earthly  ;  an  invisible  meat  and  not 
bodily  ;  a  ghostly  substance  and  not  carnal ;  so  that  to  think 
that  without  faith  we  may  enjoy  the  eating  and  drinking 
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ikereof,  or  that  that  is  the  frxdtion  of  it,  is  but  to  dream  a  gross 

carnal  feeding,  basely  objecting  and  binding  onrselves  to  the 

elements  and  creatures.    Whereas  we  ought  to  lift  our  minds 

iy  faUk,  and  leaving  these  inferior  and  earthly  things,  there 

seek  U  where  the  Sun  of  JSighteousness  ever  shi/neth.^^ 

Such  then,  according  to  Scripture  and  our  venerable  stand- 
ards, being  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we 
say,  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Jewel,  the  highest  individual 
authority  to  us  perhaps  since  the  Apostles.  (Apology,  Part  11., 
ch.  13.  div.  1.)  "  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  Sacrament,  that 
is,  to  wit,  an  evident  token  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
wherein  is  set,  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  the  death  of  Christ  and 
his  resurrection,  and  what  act  soever  he  did  whilst  he  was  in 
kb  mortal  body,  to  the  end  we  may  give  him  thanks  for  his 
death  and  for  our  deliverance ;  and  that,  by  the  often  receiving 
of  this  sacrament,  we  may  daily  renew  the  remembrance  of  that 
matter.  To  this  banquet,  we  think  the  people  of  Gk>d  ought  to 
be  earnestly  bidden,  that  they  may  all  communicate  among 
fliemselves,  and  openly  declare  and  testify  both  the  godly  so- 
«ety  which  is  among  tiiem  and  also  the  hope  which  they  have 
in  Christ  Jesus.  . .  .  And  they  are  to  be  exhorted,  before  they 
oome  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  to  lift  up  their  hearts, 
and  to  direct  their  minds  heavenward ;  because  He  is  there,  by 
whom  we  must  be  fed  and  live."  . 

And  this  being  the  real  nature  of  the  Sacred  Supper,  accord- 
ing to  the  clear  teaching  of  Scripture  and  of  our  Standards,  we 
may  well  apply  to  the  various  classes  of  belief,  which  differ 
from  this  more  or  less  widely,  what  we  have  already  said  of 
the  £Eital  tendencies  of  error. 

Such  beliefs  can  not  be  harmless.  They  can  not ;  no  actual 
belief,  touching  interests  so  great  can,  remain  inoperative,  shut 
up  in  the  dormitories  of  abstract  opinion.  They  must  tell  upon 
the  inner  being.  They  will  act  upon  the  whole  character ;  and 
their  effects,  passing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  can  not  but 
press  themselves  into  the  vast  issues  of  eternity. 

Prevalent  error  here,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  contemplated 
without  concern.  The  Bible,  the  Church,  history,  experience, 
reason,  with  one  voice  warn  against  it  as  dishonorable  to  that 
Divine  Friend  who  claims  our  best  affections,  detrimental  to 
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the  mind  which  needs  the  exercise  of  high  sympathies,  perni- 
cious to  Christian  character,  which  can  only  be  rightly  devel^ 
oped  as  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,,  and  peril- 
ous to  the  soul's  eternal  portion,  whose  security  lies,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  (Phil.  3  :  8,  9,)  "  in  winning  Christ,''  and  being 
"  found  in  him,"  "having  that  righteousness  which  is  throuj^ 
the  faith  of  Christ  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

Of  such  delusive  beliefe  some  of  the  most  injurious  are  in- 
culcated in  the  manuals  already  mentioned.  We  notice,  first, 
that  monstrous  fiction  which,  in  its  gross  form,  has  niinistered 
80  greatly  to  the  fearful  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
and  for  advocating  which,  in  a  slightly  modified  shape,  Arcli- 
deacons  Denison  and  Wilberforco  are  now  so  properly  being 
held  to  account  in  the  Church  of  England :  the  notion  of  a 
literal  identity  some  how  existing  between  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  and  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

This,  in  its  most  practical  relations,  is  only  too  plainly  put  in 
the  hand-book  of  the  "  Parish  Priest,"  under  the  guise  of  a 
prayer  to  be  used  by  communicants  when  the  elements  are 
about  to  be  consecrated.  Although  we  have  already -given 
that  prayer,  we  must  here  again  bring  it  to  view.  "  Most  mer- 
ciful God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  look  graciously 
upon  the  gifts  now  lying  before  thee.  And  send  down  thy 
Holy  Spirit  upon  this  sacrifice,  that  He  may  make  this  hreoid 
a/nd  this  wine  the  Body  and  Blood  of  thy  ChriatP 

There  is  no  mistaking  this.  The  idea  is  undisguised,  that, 
after  priestly  consecration,  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  literal  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  present. 
The  outward  qualities  of  the  elements  remain;  but  the  essence 
has  been  changed.  What  seems  to  be  bread  is  not  so.  But 
under  that  seeming  is  truly  the  natural  body  of  Christ. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blow  which  this  notion  aims  at 
the  foimdations  of  all  philosophy  and  all  faith  ;  for,  if  men  can 
not  believe  their  senses  telling  them  that  bread  is  bread  and 
wine  is  wine,  of  what  can  they  be  certain?  And  what  ground 
can  they  have  for  any  belief?  But  to  say  notliing  of  this,  and 
of  the  impulse  it  gives  to  infidelity  by  the  inevitable  recoil  of 
thought  from  enforced  absurdity ;  let  this  error  be  looked  at  in 
its  more  strictly  religious  aspect. 
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It  is,  in  plain  terms,  the  long-exploded  dogma  of  transnb- 
gtantiation,  of  which  our  XX  VUith  Article  declares,  that  "  it 
cm  not  be  proved  by  Holy  "Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  very  nature  of  a  sacra> 
ment,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions."  And 
die  process  by  which  such  an  idea  changes  die  entire  aspect  of 
CSuristianity  to  the  mind,  is  at  once  apparent  Let  a  man  hold 
diis  notion,  and  to  his  apprehension  there  is  a  new  sacrifice 
offered  for  sin  every  time  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated.  There 
is  no  longer  a  "  Table  of  the  Lord"  and  a  "  Supper  of  the  Lord," 
of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  but  an  "  Altar"  and  a  "  Sacrifice"  of 
die  Mass.  The  Christian  minister  is  no  longer  an  ambassador 
of  Christ,  but  a  sacrificing  "  Priest."  It  is  no  longer  true,  that 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 
iat  whosoever  ieUeveth  in  Mm  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  But  the  soxd  must  seek  heaven  by  means  of 
wondei>working  mysteries,  actual  absolutions,  and  other  like 
poceeses,  deemed  efficacious  because  performed  by  the  "  Priest- 
hood" in  a  certain  line.  And  when  the  genuine  outworking  of 
this  type  of  religion  is  well  considered,  it  will  be  only  too 
painfully  manifest  with  how  much  reason  our  XXXIst  Article 
declares  these  things  to  be  "  blasphemous  fables  and  danger- 
ous deceits."  There  is,  alas !  no  need  of  unrolling  tlie  dark 
scroll  of  history  to  trace  this  system  in  its  sad  developments ; 
they  are  too  oppressively  obvious  at  this  hour  in  a  largo  part 
of  Christendom.  Look  at  Italy,  at  Spain,  at  Mexico,  at  every 
other  land,  where  the  same  perverted  gospel  obtains,  and 
spread  over  the  entire  frame  of  society,  marring  even  the  face 
of  the  country  itself,  and  pervading  every  temporal  human  in- 
terest, may  be  seen  its  mischievous  operation.  If,  then,  fol- 
lowing out  the  indications  to  bo  gathered  from  its  moral  ten- 
dencies and  from  the  solemn  utterances  of  the  Bible,  our  view 
be  directed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  we  find  no  escape 
from  the  conviction,  that  this  system  is  preparing  issues  too 
serious,  in  the  prospect  of  permanent  existence,  to  be  contem- 
plated without  solicitude. 

That  men  with  the  open  Scriptures  in  their  hands ;  with  the 
luminous  pages  of  revealed  wisdom  spread  before  their  eyes  ; 
having  free  access  to  the  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  therein  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Lord  of  life  himself  to  every  heart  that  honors 
hvm,  by  its  trust,  accompanied  by  admonitions  of  the  most  re- 
markable character  respecting  every  course  that  der(^teB 
from  that  honor ;  and  with  the  diffused  intelligence  around 
them,  of  an  age  which,  among  all  the  striking  lessons  it  incul- 
cates, presents  none  more  impressively  than  those  exhibited  in 
the  broad  contrasts  between  tiie  experienced  working  of  a  Gk»- 
pel  of  light  and  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  trath-pro- 
scribing,  priest-exalting  ceremonial  Christianity  on  the  other : 
that  men,  under  such  conditions,  should  be  found  ready  to 
receive  and  disseminate,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  an  in&taate 
zeal,  the  monstrous  fSEible  of  transubstantiation,  under  any  form, 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  wrongness  of  heart  and  weaknefls 
of  head,  which,  played  upon  by  the  Great  Deceiver,  become 
fruitful  in  such  other  fidse,  foolish,  and  fSEital  fiiahions  as  Mor- 
monism.  Spirit-rapping-ism,  and  the  like. 

A  second  and  kindred  error,  less  gross  it  is  true  than  tiiiat 
just  noticed,  but  more  general,  and  for  that  very  reason,  with 
others,  scarcely  less  injurious,  is  the  idea  so  prevalent  of  some 
mysterious  infiuence  i/mpmrted  to  the  communicant  m  the  very 
act  ofpartaJdng  the  dements^  even  when  these  are  not  imagined 
to  be  subjected  to  an  invisible  metamorphosis.  This  is  as  dis- 
tinctly put,  in  the  first  of  the  two  manuals  to  which  we  have 
directed  attention,  as  is  the  more  offensive  false  notion  in  the 
other.  And  its  peculiar  practical  presentation  in  prayer,  under 
the  most  affecting  associations,  requires,  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stance, additional  notice.  ^^  O  Jesus,  who  hast  made  ths  Itfe 
ofowr  souls  to  depend  on  the  consecrated  hread^^  etc. 

The  doctrine  here  is  at  least  plainly  presented.  It  is  clear 
to  the  dimmest  eye,  palpable  to  the  dullest  sense.  The  ele- 
ments are  not  supposed  to  be  exactly  changed.  There  is  not  an 
actual  sacrifice  for  sin.  And  yet  something  mysteriously  ^- 
cacious  is  done  by  them,  as  received  after  the  sacerdotal  bless- 
ing. In  the  action  performed,  there  is  some  divine  virtue  con- 
veyed to  the  soul.  Something  saving,  unless  it  be  hindered  by 
the  bar  of  special  unworthiness  in  the  individual. 

Kow  this,  also,  in  undisguised  terms,  is  the  rife  Bomish 
dogma  of  the  opus  opercntAmi^  of  which  Bishop  Burnet  so  well 
says,  that  ^^  It  is  not  only  without  all  foundation  in  Scripture, 
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but  that  it  tends  to  destroy  all  religion,  and  to  make  man  live 
on  securely  in  sin."  "The  conditions,"  as  he  justly  adds, 
^  of  the  New  Ciovenant  are,  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience ; 
and  we  look  on  this  as  the  corrupting  the  vitals  of  this  religion, 
when  any  such  means  are  proposed  by  which  the  main  design 

of  the  Gt>spel  is  quite  overthrown So  that  to  fancy  a 

viitae  in  the  sacraments  that  works  on  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  without  any  inward  acts  accompanying  it,  (the 
extreme  to  which  this  notion,  by  its  very  nature,  ever  tends,) 
and  upon  his  teing  only  passive,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  we  find 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  teach  us  that  every  thing  we 
do  18  only  accepted  of  God  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
mind  that  he  knows  to  be  in  us  when  we  go  about  it.  Our 
pfayeis  and  sacrifices  are  so  far  firom  being  accepted  of  God, 
that  they  are  abomination  to  him,  if  tliey  come  from  wicked  and 
defiled  hearts.  The  making  men  believe  that  sacraments  may 
be  effectual  to  them,  when  they  are  next  to  a  state  of  passivity 
. .  18  a  sure  way  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
aicrainent ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  most  certainly  dispose 
diem  to  live  in  sin,  hoping  that  a  few  rites,  which  may  be 
maij  procured  at  their  death,  will  dear  all  at  last  And  thus 
▼6  reject,  not  without  great  zeal  against  the  &tal  effects  of  this 
error,  all  that  is  said  of  the  opus  operahtm,  the  very  doing  of 
the  sacrament  We  think  it  looks  more  like  the  incantations 
of  heathenism  than  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
leligion." 

Although  neither  this  error,  nor  the  other  to  which  it  bears 
such  close  relationship,  are,  we  suppose,  in  full  development, 
held  consciously  and  systematically  by  any  large  number  in 
oar  communion,  yet  ^e  little  books  here  examined — and 
they  are  but  specimens  of  an  extensive  class — ^together  with 
other  indications,  and  the  long-observed  tendencies  of  human 
oatnre  in  this  direction,  compel  us  to  believe  that  this  opus 
operahim  notion,  in  a  crude  form  and  vague  way,  very  hurt- 
folly  affects  the  fancies,  feelings,  and  Christian  character  of  a 
great  number. 

In  part,  perhaps,  the  persons  now  alluded  to  look  upon  the 
ordinance  as  a  memorial  of  Christ  In  part  they  observe  it  in 
obedience  to  his  direction.   And  in  part  they  expect  some  how 
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jRpom  himself  alone  saving  mercy.  But  the  main  thing  in. 
their  religion  is  the  mysterious  efficacy  of  sacred  acts.  And 
this  observance,  as  in  some  sort  most  sacred,  they  regard  as  in 
such  sort  most  saving.  It  is,  or  it  tends  to  be,  the  great  sup- 
plementary equivalent  for  a  godly  life,  in  their  ideas  and  con- 
duct. The  study  of  God's  word.  Prayer  with  the  spirit  and 
understanding.  Faith  working  by  love.  Heavenly  disposi- 
tions cherished  in  the  mind,  and  diligently  wrought  into  out* 
ward  beneficence.  Every  thought  and  intent  of  the  hearty 
indeed,  brought  in  captivity  to  obedience  to  Christ,  the  love  of 
God  being  shed  abroad  there  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  being  thus  made  their  blessed  experience. 

All  this  is  subordinate  to,  if  not  eclipsed  by,  a  vast  sacra- 
mental idea.  They  may  be  slightly  attended  to,  feebly  at- 
tempted, often  no  doubt  utterly  neglected,  with  little  misgiv- 
ing, because  this  fills  the  imagination  and  secures  confidence. 
Where  nothing  perhaps  is  known  of  "  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul,"  the  holy  solemnity  is  approached  under  a  sense  of  need, 
and  in  the  vain  trust  that  something  is  done  in  it  to  protect  firom 
ruin,  the  mind  is  quieted.  To  how  many  such,  when  pleading 
at  last, "  Lord,  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,"  will 
the  dread  utterance  be  spoken,  "  I  never  knew  you" !  Beader, 
this  is  a  lesson  worthy  of  universal  attention.  Many  partake 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  perish.  Some  partake  not^  and  are 
saved.  Judas  was  among  the  twelve  when  it  was  received 
from  the  Saviour's  own  hand,  yet  it  opened  not  to  him  the  way 
of  life.  The  dying  thief  needed  no  taste  of  sacramental  ele- 
ments to  make  him  partaker  of  his  Lord's  presence  in  Paradise. 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  is  the  one  only  essential 
condition  of  the  Gospel,  "and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  "This 
is  the  condenmation,"  not  that  the  sacraments  are  depreciated, 
or  neglected — ohl  no;  it  is  deeper,  fai'  more  grievous  than 
that  1  Even — "  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 

In  endeavoring  to  secure  truth,  however,  which  alone  can 
be  ultimately  useful  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  we  deem  it 
right  and  requisite  to  utter  some  cautions,  in  conclusion,  re- 
specting another  error  of  a  character  directly  the  reverse  of 
those  thus  far  considered.    Li  justly  dealing  with  them,  let  us 
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not  be  understood,  b j  any,  as  intending  for  one  moment  to 
ocnmtenance  the  opposite  extreme.  That  the  Sacraments  are 
of  flnuill  moment  in  the  Gospel  dispensation.  That  the  Lord^s 
Snpper  is  a  ceremony  of  little  importance.  We  say  again,  in 
the  well-weighed  words  of  Bishop  Bnmet,  "  The  phrase,  ^  com- 
fflnmon  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,'  (1  Cor.  10  :  16,)  is 
above  the  nature  of  a  (mere)  anniyersary  or  memorial  feast ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  Christ,  who  instituted  the  Sacra- 
ment, does  still  accompany  it  with  a  particular  presence,  so 
that  persons  coming  to  it  with  minds  well  prepared  with  pure 
affections  and  holy  resolutions,  do  certainly  receive  in  and  with 
particniar  largesses  of  the  favor  and  bounty  of  God.  It  is  not 
a  bare  and  naked  remembrance  and  token,  but  is  actuated  and 
animated  by  a  divine  blessing  that  attends  upon  it.  This  is 
what  we  believe  on  this  head,  and  these  are  the  grounds  on 
whicli  we  found  it." 

Without  doubt  do  we  hold  that  the  sacraments  are  "  gene- 
rally necessary  to  salvation."  Because  appointed  and  enjoined 
by  our  Saviour.  Because  in  common  with  prayer  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  provisions  of  divine  goodness,  they  are, 
when  rightly  used,  precious  means  of  grace.  And  because 
diat  grace  is  needed  by  sinful  creatures  in  a  world  of  trial, 
soon  to  pass  into  the  world  of  final  allotments.  Nor  do  we  see 
how  a  considerate  man  who  believes  the  Scriptures  can  with 
them  reconcile  his  conduct,  if  he  willingly  hold  aloof  from 
this  delightful  ordinance.  Nor  do  we  miderstand  how  he  can 
expect  to  escape  a  solemn  reckoning  for  the  neglect. 

In  closing  this  review  of  truth  and  error  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant, and  respecting  which,  in  common  with  others,  we 
bear  very  serious  responsibility,  we  would  lift  up  our  hearts 
for  His  blessing,  who,  as  the  Author  of  truth,  can  alone  effect- 
ually deal  with  error.  Thrice  happy  for  all,  is  it  that  He  will 
surely  apply  the  resources  of  Supreme  wisdom  and  goodness 
to  the  ultimate  correction  of  all  delusions,  whether  proceeding 
from  feult  or  infirmity,  and  to  the  final  triumph  of  truth.  To 
Him,  therefore,  do  we  commit  these  great  issues.  Let  us  not, 
however,  forget  that  it  is  a  charge  which  none  can  escape, 
wisely  to  judge  and  rightly  to  live  for  themselves.  And  while 
we  would,  on  this  account,  utter  faithful  warnings  against  the 
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great  errors  of  perversion  and  exaggeration  of  the  Sacred  Sup- 
per on  the  one  hand,  we  would,  with  eqnal  fidelity  on  the  o&er, 
persuade  to  a  Scriptural  appreciation  and  obedient  improve- 
ment of  so  precious  a  means  of  grace. 

And  we  would  apply  to  ourselves  and  to  all  whom  our  wwds 
may  reach,  the  exhortation,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
and  his  righteousness,"  that  kingdom  which  is  "  within,"  whidi 
is  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  f  sincerely 
exercising  repentance  toward  God  and  &ith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thankfully  using,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  every  other  help  given  by  Divine 
Goodness,  tovrard  deliverance  from  sin  and  entrance  at  last  on 
the  happiness  of  heaven. 


Airr.  m.— THE  MEMOKIAL,  AND  ITS  EXPOSITION. 

Our  Church  is  already  sufficiently  advised  of  the  first-named 
document  above,  which  was  preferred  to  the  House  of  Bishops 
at  the  last  General  Convention,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Journal  at  page  181.  We  did  not  see  the  Exposition  till 
this  article  was  completed  and  ready  for  the  press;  and 
although  we  have  thought  proper  to  notice  it,  as  will  be  seen 
at  the  end,  we  have  found  no  reason  for  any  alteration  in  our 
review  of  the  Memorial. 

We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Memorialists  have 
asserted  an  undoubted  truth,  when  they  express  their  belief, 
that  "  the  subject  is  participated  in  by  many  of  their  brethren, 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  expediency  of  declaring  their 
views,"  or,  as  we  suppose,  of  joining  in  the  Memorial  We 
are  frank  to  say,  that  we  could  not  ourselves  join  in  it  in  jform, 
as  there  are  things  in  it  which  we  could  not  subscribe  to.  We 
think,  for  example,  that  they  have  confessed  more  than  is  true 
of  the  defects  of  our  Church — more,  even,  than  our  opponents, 
in  non-Episcopal  churches,  are  accustomed  to  find  and  declare 
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BguntiJus.  NeverdidfieBytlieBeMemorialifitB  have  tdd  a  great 
dtil  of  tnitii  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  others;  and  we  are 
1^  diat  the  House  of  Bidiops  has  seen  fit  so  fiu*  to  entertain 
Aflir  address,  as  to  appoint  a  CommisBion  to  consider  it,  and  that 
Aat  Commission  has  invoked,  hj  a  circular  in  the  form  of  in- 
teogatoiieB,  the  expression  of  opinion  and  adyioe  on  the  gen- 
enl  subject,  from  the  Bishops,  Oleigy,  and,  as  we  suppose, 
ftom  the  Laity  of  the  Church. 

Bat  let  us  see  what  these  MemorialistB  have  confessed,  lliey 
Mj:  ^The  divided  and  distracted  state  of  our  American  Fro- 
tastaat  Christianily,  the  new  and  subtle  forms  of  unbelief  adapt- 
iBg  themselves  wilii  fatal  success  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  flie 
eoDsolidated  forces  of  Bomanism  bearing  with  renewed  skill 
tnd  activity  against  the  Protestant  fidth,  and  as  more  or  less 
&e  consequence  of  these,  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Gk)spel 
among  so  large  a  porlion  of  our  population,  making  a  heathen 
vorld  in  our  midst,  are  among  the  considerations  which  induce 
jroor  Memorialists  to  present,  the  inquiiy,  whether  the  period 
Ills  not  arrived  for  1^  adoption  of  measures  to  meet  these 
SDgencies  of  the  times,  more  comprehensive  than  any  yet  pro- 
vided for  by  our  present  ecclesiastical  systenu  In  other  words, 
^Aether  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  only  her  pre- 
aeiit  canonical  means  and  appliances,  her  fixed  and  invariable 
modes  of  public  worship,  and  her  traditional  customs  and 
saages,  is  competent  to  the  work  of  preaching  and  dispensing 
the  Gospel  to  ^all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,'  and  so 
[whether  for  these  defects  it  is]  adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  this  land  and  in  this  age!  This  question  [these  two 
questions  ?]  your  petitioners,  for  their  own  part,  and  in  conso- 
with  many  thoughtful  minds  among  us,  believe  must  be 
rered  in  the  negative.  Their  memorial  proceeds  on  the 
iption,  that  our  Church,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  her 
pteeent  eystem^  is  not  sufficient  to  the  great  jpurpoeea  above 
wmUianed.^ 

This,  as  can  not  bnt  be  seen,  is  a  very  broad  and  sweeping 
confesaon ;  and  we  wonder  somewhat,  that  our  Bight  Bever- 
end  Fathers  did  not  pause  a  little  before  they  allowed  it  to  be 
qpread  out  in  their  Journal,  without  some  qualification.  Pos- 
sibly, neither  the  Memorialists,  nor  the  House  of  Bishops, 
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were  quite  aware  of  its  profoimd  import  and  great  scope.  The 
case  is  well  put,  the  qnestiozis  are  clear,  trnd  the  negaiAoe  i$  a 
flat  one.  The  MemorialistB  were  respectable — too  respectabb 
to  be  altogether  disregarded  —  their  purpose  was  evidaiifl^ 
sincere,  and  they  did  not,  perhaps,  think  what  an  imTnanie 
stride  Ihey  had  taken.  They  saw  that  something  was  the  mas- 
ter, and  they  were  clearly  desirous  that  the  evils  should  be 
rectified,  ^e  House  of  Bishops,  too,  probably  ftlt,  that  i 
thing  was  the  matter,  and  they  also  were  willing  to  do  i 
thing.  They  appointed  a  commission  to  confflder  tibe  Bubjeot 
That  commission  has  had  one  session,  and  propounded  a  aencs 
of  interrogatories  to  the  Ghurdi,  invoking  opinion  on  the  vari- 
ous points  they  have  made.  "Bib  ship  is  launched,  and  em- 
barked on  her  voyage.  What  returns  she  will  bring  baek^ 
remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  another  recognition  in  this  Memorial— con&asicii  if 
you  please — and  not  ungratefal  in  our  esteem,  which  we  desire 
to  notice.  The  Memorialists  speak  of  ^^the  divided  and  dis- 
tracted stater  of  our  American  Protestant  Ohristianify,''  by 
which  we  imderstand  them  to  acknowledge  some  /ratmmlj/ 
among  Protestants  of  different  denominations.  It  is  dear 
enough  they  mean  so  to  be  understood,  when  they  speak  of 
other  Ohristian  bodies  as  ^^  soxmd  in  the  faith,"  and  of  other 
Christian  ministers  as  ^^  having  the  gifts  of  preachers  and  pas- 
tors, and  as  able  ministers  of  the  !N'ew  Testament,"  who  should 
not  be  refused  Holy  Orders,  "  for  the  sake  of  conformity  in 
matters  recognised  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  aa  itofi 
esaenUaU  ;  and  who,  though  differing  in  name,  yet  hold  to  the 
one  fiuth,  the  one  Lord,  and  the  one  baptism."  They  speak 
also  of  this  measure  as  ^^  an  important  step  towards  the  effecting 
of  a  Church  unit/ in  the  Protestant  Christendom  of  our  land, 
and  as  a  bond  of  closer  and  more  primitive  fellowship." 

Clearly,  this  is  a  new  dialect  in  the  high  places  of  our 
Church,  and  one  which  we  would  fain  trust  is  of  great  hopeful- 
ness. How  pleasantiy  does  it  contrast  with  the  customary 
language  of  some  of  our  Church  journals,  and  of  some  of  our 
clergy,  who  speak  of  all  without  our  pale,  as  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Church  Catholic !  Here,  in  this  Memorial,  Christians,  ^^  dif- 
fering from  us  in  name,"  are  recognised  as  a  part  of  ^^ American 
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FrotestaBt  Christianity,"  as  "  sound  in  the  faith,"  whose  clergy 
Q0t  <mly  ^  have  the  gifts  of  preachers  and  pastors,"  but  they  are 
leknowledged  to  be  "  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament, 
holding  to  the  one  faith,  the  one  Lord,  and  the  one  haptiwn.^^ 
^To  the  one  baptism."  That  is  a  great  point,  and  it  deter- 
mines who  are  members  of  the  Church  Catholic.  A  moiety 
of  our  clergy,  more  or  less,  and  some  of  our  Bishops,  have  had  no 
other  baptism  than  that  which  was  obtained  from  ministers 
without  our  pale,  on  whom  Episcopal  hands  were  never  laid. 
Ihe  charily  of  this  Memorial,  surely,  is  broad  enough  for  the 
lowest  kind  of  Churchmen,  and  any  thing  less  than  tins  would 
QDchiirch  ouur  own  Church.  For,  if  the  baptism  of  non-Episco- 
pil  ministers  does  not  make  members  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
wbat  position  do  a  large  portion  of  our  clergy,  and  some  of  our 
Kshope  occupy,  who  have  never  had  any  other » baptism  ? 
And  what  is  tiie  position  of  their  administrations  in  the  Church, 
(NT  imi  of  it  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  Episcopal  ordination  repairs 
this  defect?  Still,  according  to  the  High-Church  doctrine, 
diese  ministers  and  Bishops  are  unbaptized;  and,  if  baptism  is 
die  only  act — and  we  know  of  no  other — which  inducts  into 
the  Church,  and  confers  membership,  still  these  unbaptized 
Bishops  and  clergy  are  outside  of  the  Church,  while  they  are 
recognized  as  her  ministers,  and  while  they  are  discharging 
ministerial. functions.  K  this  doctrine  is  not  included  in  the 
reiuctio  ad  ah^urdum^  we  know  not  where  to  find  it.  But  we 
are  happy  to  say,  that  the  mantle  of  this  Memorial  has  ample 
fiJds  for  these  unfortunate  Bishops  and  clergy.  It  even  pro- 
poses a  "  Church  unity  in  the  Protestant  Christendom  of  our 
land." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  Memorial,  the  manner  of  its  recep- 
tion by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the  use  that  is  being  made 
of  it  there,  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Church. 
It  19  an  entering-wedge  to  something.  What  log  it  will  split, 
we  can  not  now  say.  But  it  is  in  fairly,  and  no  power  of  man 
can  get  it  out.  Tlie  whole  transaction  is  a  demonstration  of 
some  great  sentiment  at  work  in  the  Church  ;  and  the  substance 
of  that  sentiment  is  declared  in  the  Memorial  itself.  We, 
however,  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  entire  length  of  these 
Memorialists  in  declaring   that  "the  Protestant  Episcopal 
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Church"  in  the  United  States  has  proved  herself  *^  incompe- 
tent to  the  work  of  preaching  and  dispensing  the  Gospel  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;"  though  we  admit  and  belief 
that  something  is  the  matter;  and  we  shall  proceed,  by  atid 
by,  to  specify  what  we  think  the  matter  is.  One  spedfteatibn 
of  these  Memorialists,  as  a  defect  ^^in  onr  present  ecdemastfcfri 
system,"  is  onr  ^'present  canonical  means  and  appliances,''  ez* 
plained  by  them  as  not  being  sufficiently  broad  and  *^  eomcpM- 
hensive  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  gMrt 
moral  and  social  necessities  of  the  day."  We  are  not'diqioMd 
to  dissent  firom  this  proposition  in  the  abst3*act,  however  we 
might  differ  from  th^  Memorialists  in  the  application  of  it^ 
and  in  the  remedy  proposed.  We  shonld  make  a  broader  i^ 
plication,  and,  perhaps,  we  shonld  not  dissent  from  tiieir  redir 
edy  if  it  were  practicable.  But  we  do  not  think  it  is.  Tb 
supply  the  well-known  deficiency  of  ministers  in  the  Qhmdi, 
they  invoke  the  Bishops  to  lay  their  hands  on  men  ontsida  of 
the  Ohurch,  and  having  ordained  them,  to  leave  them  oofande, 
if  they  do  not  choose  to  come  in.  The  objections  to  this^  we 
think,  are  insuperable.  First,  it  assumes,  that  the  Bishops 
have  an  independent  or  inherent  power  to  do  a  thing  of  tUs 
kind ;  whereas,  as  we  think,  they  have  no  such  power.  They 
can  only  act,  as  Bishops,  within  the  Constitution  and  Oanons 
of  the  Qiurch.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  CShnrdi 
will  adopt  a  canon  to  confer  Holy  Orders  on  men,  and  then 
leave  them  outside  of  the  Ohurch,  without  any  responsibilifj 
to  her  disciplinary  economy.  In  this,  therefore,  these  Meino- 
rialists  have  proposed  a  thing  utterly  impracticable,  as  well  as 
unreasonable  and  absurd.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  sect  of 
Christians,  however  loose  in  their  practices,  who  were  as  loose 
as  this.  If  this  is  Churchmansliip,  it  is  certainly  a  lower 
descent  than  our  appetite  can  relish. 

^'  Her  fixed  and  invariable  modes  of  public  worship,  and 
her  traditional  customs  and  usages,"  are  specified  by  these 
Memorialists,  as  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  useful- 
ness of  our  Church.  We  are  fiw  from  supposing,  that  these 
gentlemen  had  any  such  purpose  as  to  dispense  with  our 
liturgical  services,  as  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to 
adopt  the  modes  of  worship  practised  by  Presbyterians,  Con- 
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gregatioiialislB,  MetiiodistB,  and  others,  though  each  language 
wodd  aeexn  to  have  that  aspect  We  should  rather  suppose 
diflj  would  think  it  expedient  to  have  more  liberty  in  our 
modes  of  warship,  and  lliat  ministers  should  have  a  wider  dis- 
cratioxi  in  the  ude  or  omission  of  prescribed  forms,  than  cus- 
tom and  canonical  rules  would  seem  to  authorize.  In  this, 
these  Memorialifite  have  doubtless  given  expression  to  a  widely- 
extended  sentiment,  not  only  in  our  own  Church,  but  in  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  The  recent  report  of  a  Committee  to 
the  House  of  Convocation,  for  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
England,  is  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment.  It  may  be 
hoped,  Ibat  the  Commission  of  our  House  of  Bishops,  who 
havs  this  Memorial  in  charge,  will  take  this  matter  under 
grave  advisement,  and  recommend  something  to  meet  this 
jBoibimd  feeling,  so  that  our  clergy  shall  not  be  so  tied  up  to 
nde^  as  to  tie  up  their  hearts,  and  interfere  with  their  useful- 
neau  These  Memorialists  evidently  saw  and  felt  what  all  who 
haive  experience  on  the  subject  see  and  feel,  that  there  are 
Dnmfiroas  occasions,  ever  varying,  when  a  clergyman,  for  the 
best  effect  of  his  ministrations,  has  need  of  a  larger  discretion 
duDi  the  ^^traditional  customs  and  usages"  of  our  Church 
award  to  him.  The  great  majority  of  English  and  American 
Episcopalians  would  welcome  most  heartily  an  occasional 
abidgment  of  the  morning  services ;  and  this,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  one  of  the  points  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Convocation. .  There  are  times  and  occa- 
sions when  a  clergyman  can  not  do  aU  which  the  canons  and 
rubrics  seem  to  require,  and  when  he  is  forced  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion. Better,  doubtless,  to  authorize  discretion,  as  to  the 
quantity  and  parts  of  appointed  services  for  particular  occa- 
sions, than  to  force  a  disregard  of  authority  in  the  use  of  it, 
the  latter  of  which  is  frequently,  and  in  some  cases  habitually 
done,  till  canons  and  rubrics  lose  their  force.  The  spirit  of 
adajftaiian  is  the  demand  of  the  times,  and  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  it,  even  in  Church  affairs,  are,  we  believe,  imi- 
veisaUy  conceded.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  aim  of 
these  Memorialists,  and  the  House  of  Bishops  have  given  it  die 
siQction  of  a  respectful  consideration. 
"Our  Memorial,"  say  these  gentlemen,  "proceeds  on  the 
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asBiunption,  that  our  Church,  confined  to  the  exerciBe  [use]  of 
her  present  system,  is  not  sufficient  to  the  great  purposes  aboTe 
mentioned  f  that  is,  ^  preaching  and  dispensing  the  Goqpd 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  etc.  This  is  rather  a  hu- 
miliating confession.  Nevertheless,  coming  from  such  a^pnr- 
ter,  and  sanctioned  by  such  treatment  as  it  has  reoeiTed  from 
the  House  of  Bishops,  it  becomes  a  very  grave  subject  of  oom- 
sideration.  We  suppose  that  we  look  at  thiswbole  Bubject 
through  a  somewhat  different  medium  from  that  which  these 
MemorialistB  held  up  before  their  eyes,  and  that  we  see  di£Eer- 
ent  obj  ects.  Although  we  can  not  go  so  &r  as  they  have  gone, 
in  confessing  to  the  defects  of  our  Ohurch,  we  agree  with  ihem 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand  a  more  direct  adapta- 
tion of  our  ecclesiastical  system.  There  was  evidently  a  like 
diversity  of  views  among  those  who  put  their  signfl^nres  to 
this  Memorial.  For  we  find  in  the  list  the  names  of  Wif^ 
and  Low-Ghurchmen,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  botib. 
The  Low-Ohurchmen  were  probably  glad  enough  to  find  the 
Bjgh*Ghurchmen  moving  and  taking  the  lead  in  such  a  matter, 
though  for  their  own  objects  and  for  their  own  reasoos.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  former,  nor  by  any  artifice  of  theirs, 
that  the  latter  were  walking  into  a  trap  of  their  own  setting, 
or  plunging  into  a  depth  £rom  which  they  could  not  easily 
recover.  The  High-Churchmen,  in  this  case,  would  seem  evi- 
dently to  have  changed  places  with  the  Low,  and  to  have 
become  the  most  radical  of  radicals.  For  what  Low-Ghorch- 
man  ever  before  found  such  defects  in  his  own  Church,  or  pro- 
posed such  radical  measures  of  reform  ?  But  these  Low-Church- 
men knew  very  well  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the 
Church,  and  reserving  their  own  views  of  the  difficulties  as 
their  own  right,  they  consented  to  subscribe  to  the  document 
submitted,  without  perhaps  reflecting  on  the  extent  of  its  im* 
port  or  its  bearings.  There  was  some  good  in  it,  and  it  pro- 
posed some  good  things.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  put 
High-Churchism  in  a  very  awkward  position. 

We  join,  heart  and  hand,  with  these  Memorialists,  first,  in 
promoting  an  alliance  with  "American  Protestant  Christianity'' 
against  Eomanism ;  next,  in  a  charitable  regard  for  all  Ameri- 
can orthodox  and  Protestant  Christians,  of  whatever  name ; 
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ont^  in  the  Protestant  Christendom  of  our*  land  ;^  and 
fmiUjy  in  the  adiqptation  of  our  entire  CShnreh  economj,  theo- 
ntieal  and  pnctical,  as  fiur  and  as  fi»t  as  can  safely  be  done, 
wiAaat  •  sacrifice  of  principle,  for  the  more  th<mMi|^  work- 
0^^  of  oar  CSrarch  machineiy  on  the  American  mind  and 
heart.  These,  we  think,  are  the  most  imp(»rtant  points  put  for- 
vard  by  these  Memorialists.  They  luEtve  suggested  other 
flings  to  which  we  could  not  folly  snbscribe,  and  some  from 
whidi  we  should  dissent,  one  of  which,  not  mentioned  before, 
k  Hm  mppvNBDt  leoognition  of  the  principle,  that  the  Bishops 
tf  oar  Ghnrch  must  necessarily  take  the  initiatoiy  step  in  fJl 
I  of  the  kind  proposed.  ISusveiy  Memorial  is  a  viola- 
.  of  tihat  principle.  Bat  the  Bishops  have  taken  no  excep- 
.  to  it  On  tiie  contrary,  they  have  treated  it  with  the 
;  respectftd  ooDsideration.  It  is  veiy  proper,  doubtless,  to 
our  Bishops  with  a  respectful  deference,  but  we  neyer 
jfpNMch  them  as  our  masters.  They  are  the  serranls  of  the 
ChsDreh,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  any  powers  not 
lUegatod  by  the  Chnrch.  It  is  as  much  the  right  of  a  lay- 
amn,  as  of  a  presbyter,  or  as  of  a  bishop,  to  propose  any  mea- 
nre  in  our  Church,  to  stand  or  &11  by  its  merits.  If  this  prin- 
ciple, against  which  we  protest,  were  a  sound  one,  these  Me- 
morialists have  manifested  great  arrogance,  and  stand  rebuked 
by  their  own  doctrine,  in  what  they  have  proposed.  We  trust 
we  shall  not  Ml  behind  them  in  all  proper  respect  for  our 
Bi|^  Beverend  Fathers;  nor  will  we  affect  a  deference  in 
that  direction  to  the  sacrifice  of  principle. 

Bnt  it  is  time  we  should  approach  that  higher  ground  of  ar- 
gmnent,  which  lies  before  us  in  the  consideration  of  this  Memo- 
liaL  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  and  this  Memorial,  in  con- 
nection with  other  things,  proves  the  fiict,  that  something  is  tlie 
matter  with  our  Church,  which  has  put  it  in  check,  as  com- 
pared with  its  former  growth,  and  awakened  so  much  concern 
in  all  who  love  it ;  and  we  think  it  pertinent,  in  view  of  the 
diaracter  of  the  document  under  consideration,  and  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  that  has  grown  out  of  it,  to  give  our 
opinion  as  to  what  the  matter  is,  and  as  to  the  remedy.    The 
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matter  is  mainly  divided  into  two  great  parta^  each  of  which 
we  shall  ooasider  separately. 

AJl  persons,  oonyersant  with  the  subject,  know  very  wdl 
that  no  Oiristian  denominati(m  of  the  conntry  was  in  a  mom 
healthfiil  condition,  or  in  more  rapid  growth,  positiTe  and 
comparative,  twenty  years  ago,  than  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
/  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  tlien  in  great  popular 
favor,  and  scarcely  a  pen  was  ^nployed,  or  a  tongue  wagged 
against  it ;  and  so  fiur  as  it  was  opposed,  the  very  oppoaitioii 
strengthened  her  chums,  multiplied  her  commnnicants,  and 
brought  in  candidates  for  holy  orders  firom  numerooa  qmuctani^ 
as  the  'result  of  the  debates  generally  excited.  But  finr  some 
cause  or  causes^  that  state  ci  ihings  and  those  prospects  have 
entirely  changed  within  tiie  period  above  named^  aod  ohie% 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  change  being  eooh 
stantiy  augmented  in  the  same  direction  by  the  lapse  of  timo. 
We  do  not  say  that  our  Cbureh  has  actually  gone  backward, 
or  tiiat  her  communicantB  havcnot  been  increased  ih  numboei; 
but  that  her  position  and  prospects  twenly  years  ago  weiadT 
the  most  auspicious  character,  promising  a  rapid  growth  in  tihe 
number  of  her  adherente,  and  in  the  ranks  of  her  ministcy*; 
and  that  position  and  those  prospects  were  of  a  nature  to  prove 
that  the  obstacles  to  her  growth  have  not  been  wUhaui  hpt 
wUhm  the  Church.  The  temper  of  the  American  people  and 
of  all  classes  of  Christians  was  at  that  period  &vorable  to  her. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  American  Epia- 
copal  Church  had  been  doomed  from  the  commencement  of 
her  history  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
to  struggle  against  the  greatest  disadvantages,  arising  £com 
prejudices  deeply  implanted  in  the  American  mind,  regarding 
her  origin  as  a  scion  of  the  Church  of  England,  her  supposed 
sympathy  with  that  Church,  and  her  rites  and  ceremonieB  so 
different  from  those  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  the  great  body  of 
American  Protestants.  Nevertheless,  after  a  long  period  of 
conflict,  these  deeply-rooted  prejudices  had  been  measurably 
overcome.  The  surplice  and  gown  had,  for  the  most  pait, 
ceased  to  be  called  rags  of  Popeiy,  and  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  not  only  tolerated,  but 
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dtejrbegaa  to  be  flioii^t  well  o£  It  began  to  be  Been  tiiatan 
^UBoopolian  oonld  not  only  be  an  American,  bnt  an  American 
j«pablicaiu  13ie  charge  of  Popeiy  had  nearly  died  away,  at 
kiiBt  it  prodnoed  no  Tisible  effect  on  the  popular  mind.  It 
viB  a  "nctoiy  gained  at  great  expense  and  by  a  long  trial. 
Ibleratum  in  the  public  heart  was  secured,  and  Qod  bless  the 
I^piaoopalOhurchl  was  sometimes  heard  ftom  the  lips  wiUiout 
ber  pale,  and  not  a  few  of  the  members  and  ministers  of  other 
dBMNomiiations  of  Ghristians  had  begun  to  look  up  to  the  Epis- 
copal Ohnrdi  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  against  the  reli- 
gioiifl  free-thinking  of  the  age.  Our  ChurdbLwastheninamore 
nfiA  career  of  growth^  rektavely  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  countiy,  than  any  other  denomination  of  C&irist- 
itm  among  and  around  us,  and  the  graduates  of  collc^ges  de- 
■ring  the  Ohristian  ministry,  and  of  theological  seminaries 
viliiaiit  our  pale,  were  Tery  extensively  looking  to  the  Episco- 
pal €bnrch  as  the  future  field  of  their  labors.  Besides  this, 
■iniatearB  of  other  denominations  not  unfrequently  solicited 
and  obtained  Episcopal  orders.  Such  was  tiie  position  of  our 
Qnirdi  twenty  years  ago,  such  were  its  prospects,  and  such 
&e  general  respect  rendered  to  it 

But  within  the  period  above  named  a  great  and  alarming 
dbeck  to  the  relative  increase  of  communicants  and  ministers 
in  our  Church  has  occurred,  and  chiefly  within  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  The  number  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  is  not 
greater  now  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago ;  and  if  we  measure 
the  increase  of  the  Church  by  the  increase  of  her  ministers, 
and  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  we  shall  find  that  the  increase  of  our  Church  firom 
1800  to  1810,  was  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  twenty-six  years, 
while  the  increase  of  population  for  the  same  period  was  at  the 
nte  of  doubling  in  twenty-seven  years.  From  1810  to  1820, 
tbe  increase  of  the  Church  was  at  tiie  rate  of  doubling  in  nine- 
teen years,  and  that  of  the  population  at  the  rate  of  doubling 
in  thirty-one  years.  From  1820  to  1830  the  Church  increased 
lEt  the  rate  of  doubling  in  sixteen  years,  and  the  population  at 
flie  rate  of  doubling  in  thirty  years.  From  1830  to  1840  the 
Church  increased  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  eleven  years,  and 
the  population  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  thirty  years.    But 
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fixxm  1840  to  1850  the  increase  of  the  Qhnich  fell  baek  to  the 
rate  of  doubling  in  seventeen  years,  while  the  popolatioQ 
increased  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  twenty-eeven  years;  and 
although  we  have  not  the  data  by  which  to  detennine  the 
increase  of  the  Ghurch,  relative  to  the  increase  of  population, 
since  1860,  the  non-increase  of  candidates  for  holy  orden  fir 
the  last  twelve  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  compank 
tive  increase  of  the  Ghurch  has  &llen  off  much  more  in  the  laat 
five  years,  than  from  1840  to  1850,  not  less,  probably,  than  to 
the  rate  of  doublmg  fixxm  1800  to  1810,  or  in  twentyHrix 
years.* 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  result  indicates  a  very  grave 
and  startling  jbct.  The  American  Episcopal  Churdi,  which  in 
1840  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and  increasing  at  tiw 
rate  of  doubling  in  eleven  years,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  was  increasing  only  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  twenty* 
seven  years,  has  since  fallen  off  to  an  increase  which  would 
double  her  numbers  only  in  twenty-six  years — ^probably  mon 
than  that;  and  this,  too,  when  she  had  gradually  and  con- 
stantly increased,  from  1810  to  1840,  at  a  rate  to  double  her 
numbers  at  the  end  of  this  period  in  less  than  half  the  time 
which  it  took  to  double  at  the  beginning.  And  this,  too,  wh^i 
every  thing  auUide  of  the  Church  was  more  favorable  to  her 
growth  than  previous  to  1840. 

We  will  here  cite  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  from  Dr. 
Colton's  ^^  Genius  and  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church": 

"  Every  one,"  Dr.  Odton  says, "  wQl  natorally  see  that  nothing  but  a  spedil 
cause,  or  special  canaes,  could  have  put  the  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Obordi 
so  mach  in  check  as  fSrom  1840  to  1850.  Going  on  under  the  same  geoenl 
inflaences,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  (h>m  1810  to  1840,  tlie  rata  of 
doubling  in  1850  should  not  have  been  more  than  five  or  mx  years,  instead  of 
seyenteen.  This  is  truly  an  amaang  falling  off.  There  could  have  be^  do 
cause  for  it,  evidently,  but  in  the  tntemal  state  of  the  Church.  Every  thing 
external  has  been  even  more  favorable  for  the  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Okurch 
since  1840  than  before,  if  her  tntemal  condition  had  been  equally  Ikvorable. 

*  For  these  statistics,  see  Church  JReview  fbr  January,  1863.  We  have  made  the 
above  statements  in  roimd  numbers,  omitting  fractions,  except  whwe  the  fhustion 
was  near  to  a  whole  number,  in  which  case  we  have  used  the  number  nearest  to 
the  fraction. 
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WeneforeadytlMOytoeoiiietoafloriitliqroftlMOiiMoroft^^  Itinediiot 
be  add  tiMt  1]»  qaeitions  raised  by  tlie  Qzlbid  Tr^^ 
pnctioes,  or  rerival  of  old  ones,  proposed  and  introdnoed  l^  tiiem,  hate  not 
a^  prodooed  gnat  exdiBiiient,  and  entailed  a  lasting  oootroTeny  in  the  sis- 
iv  cimidwa  oT  Boi^aDd  and  of  the  United  Stetee,  but  tiiat  tfaqr  haTo  ezdted 
tte  niiidp  and  pot  in  action  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  whole  religioiis  worid, 
both  in^Epgland  and  in  this  eoontry— more  eipeoiallly,  perhaps,  in  this.    It 
was  qidto  enough  to  have  these  matters  to  cope  with  m  tiie  Ohorch ;  bat  the 
sctioa  from  vriihoid  hss  been  even  more  noisj  and  mote  ylgoroDs  of  its  own 
kWL  The  enemies  of  the  X^olsoopalOhmrdi  in  this  oomitiy  hate  been  deKghted 
to  hscfe  audi  an  opportoaity  ss  these  erents  hare  given  them,  to  renew  and 
bnig  home  the  chsige,  befine  the  pablic»  of  the  aflidties  between  the  S^isoo- 
pal  and  theBoman  chnrches;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  ikctsof  the 
esse^  aa  they  appear  on  the  soriSMei  especially  to  those  who  desired  oocarion, 
sad  wlio  were  willing  to  penrert  ^'b  troth,  and  make  the  most  of  sodi  i^ivpesr. 
aaoes,  bmTe  fgtfm  great  txroe  to  their  argmnents.    Hie  Phrtartant  reBgioiis 
irifie  oC  tlie  United  Statos,  who  aie  without  omr  pale,  have^  fbr  the  most  part, 
heea  Made  to  believe  that  Posqrism  and  Bomanism  were  alMrat  to  swaQow  19 
tteAnflrieanlB^pMOopalCamroh.  Handreds  of  yomg  men^  in  a  eonrse  of  edn- 
cstion  in  the  oc^Di^ges  and  thedlogioal  seminaries  of  the  eoontiy,  who  had  medi- 
titod  supplication  for  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Chmrch,  and  who  woold  have 
heea  nnifal  there,  have,  no  doabt,  been  stsrtled  by  these  appesranoes,  and 
iiDtuisiied  thehr  pmrpose.    They  are,  in  eonseqnenoe,  kst  to  the  Cftmrdi  finr 
siv;  and  hnndredi  more  of  the  ssme  dasi  will,  doabtfass,  be  talhwnred  in  the 
SMne  manner,  to  the  same  result,  befiyre  all  occasion  of  these  ^iprdieosions 
ihall  have  ceased.    All  these  would  naturally  desire  to  serve  in  the  Episcopal 
(Surdi  as  it  vhu;  bat  they  are  afhdd  of  it  as  it  now  i$.    They  are  Protest- 
nts,  and  fear  to  come  in  contact  with  any  thing  that  looks  like  Bomanism. 
In  tiie  eyes  of  the  Protestant  world  aromid,  the  Episcopal  Chordi  has  lost 
slsading^  repotatioo,  confidence,  by  being  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  Ohnrch 
of  Borne.    Previoos  to  the  introdootion  of  those  novdties  in  the  Ohueh,  she 
WM  rapidly  nsiDg  in  general  esteem,  and  scarcely  a  month  was  opened  against 
her.    The  rate  of  her  increase,  compared  with  that  of  the  oomitry,  exceeded  by 
■ndi  ^  increase  of  any  other  rdigioos  body  in  the  same  comparison.    Bnt 
they  who  sought  occarion  to  injure  her,fband  it;  and  they  have  not  been  over- 
strapokms  of  the  troth  m  their  representation  of  the  fhcts.   They  have  magni- 
led  and  perverted  them,  tiU  they  have  made  a  widespread  and  deep  impression 
oa  the  pnblic  mind  soited  to  their  purpose— an  impression  which  inll  require 
aa  age,  peiiii^  ages,  to  controvert  and  overcome.    If  there  be  any  troth  in 
hets  uid  figures,  sudh  as  the  table  on  which  these  remarks  are  founded,  dis- 
closes; if  we  tidra  into  consideration  not  only  the  great  fidling  off  of  the 
iaerease  of  our  Church  since  1840 ;  and  not  only  what  she  would  naturally 
have  gained,  unasHaiTcd  by  these  untoward  influences ;  but  the  indefinite 
amount  of  her  injury  that  must  kmg  time  abide  in  consecpience  of  them,  we 
may,  perii^is,  fiurly  conclude  that  not  less  than  fiftif  ymn  of  her  Intimate 
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growth  mofit  be  ttroek  ihmi  iJie  nooidf  of  Ustoiy  b^ 
gleotnsel  WhsfcOlmiduiiMi,  with  hneyei  open  to  tiMsei^^ 
iMTO even  the snalkBtriiMe  of  this rapoaeibflityr    (P.844) 

la  the  above  citation,  we  think,  stands  disdoeed  the  ehie^ 
we  xni^t  saj,  the  onlj  canse  of  the  great  filling  off  in  Hie 
increase  of  onr  Ghnrch  within  the  last  few  yean.  There  is 
anotiier  obstade  to  onr  legitimate  growth,  which  we  diall 
notice  bj  and  bj;  bnt  here  is  enongh  to  show  what  has  pst 
ns  back  so  &r  in  tike  growth  which  we  shoold  hare  aoqinxiad 
bj  this  time,  ^^nnder  onr  present  ecclesiartical  systemj^  Ae 
defects  of  which,  as  we  think,  have  been  somewhat  ezagge* 
rated  in  the  Memorial  which  we  have  had  nnderconsiderBtioiL 
Who  can  deny,  that  we  prospered  well  and  great^fr  nnder  that 
very  g^stem,  down  to  18401  Donbtless  we  shonld  baye  praa- 
peied  more,  if  there  had  not  been  another  great  defect  in  oar 
Ghnrch,  of  which  we  propose  yet  to  speak.  We  hare  ei^y 
proposed  first  to  show  ho  w  wide  of  the  mai^  these  If  emoriattMB 
hare  gone  in  their  specifications.  The  feet  of  a  great  ftlH^g 
off  in  the  increase  of  onr  Ghnrch,  was  indispntable.  But  it 
wonld  be  absnrd  to  allege  as  a  canse,  tibat  very  system  nnier 
which  we  had  made  such  progress  previonsly  to  the  felling  o£ 
Mnst  we  suppose  that  these  Memorialists  did  not  see  the  zeal 
canse?  or,  tiiat  they  did  not  dare  to  annoxmce  it!  That  some- 
thing of  a  profound,  deeply-seated,  and  all-pervading  eharae- 
ter— all-perrading  mthe  Ghnrch  andou^of  it— was  the  matter, 
they  seem  to  haye  been  qnite  aware ;  and  we  have  scnnetimes 
more  than  half  saspected,  that  the  concoctors  of  this  Memorial 
understood  the  real  cause  well  enough,  but  having  no  small 
responsibility  in  putting  it  in  force,  they  proposed  to  beat  a  re- 
treat under  a  fectitious  guise,  without  confessing  to  their  &nlt 
Dr.  Golton's  ^^  Genius  and  Mission,"  had  told  the  whole  stoiy, 
and  although  they  might  not  choose  to  be  indebted  to  sndi  a 
source  for  information,  tliey  might,  nevertheless,  profit  by  it 
in  a  movement  of  this  kind.  Gonsistency  is  a  jewel  of  too  high 
a  price  to  be  thrown  away,  without  a  very  imperative  pres- 
sure. But  we  think  that,  as  conscientious  men,  they  should 
have  paused,  before  they  attempted  to  rescue  themsdves 
from  the  grave  responsibility  of  fevering  Tractarianism,  by  im- 


jnidnng  die  Cbmdi  before  Ae  world,  and  €M^^ 
<^  dug  great  and  endoriDg  chedc  of  W  ivelfltfe  <m 
eeekaiaatieal  i^ateni,  lier  canonical  meanB  and  appHancoBi  her 
find  and  inTariaUe  modea  of  paUic  worobipi  and  her  tradi- 
lioBal  oMfoim  and  nsages";  and  in  Uial  way  out-Herodiog 
Harod,  and  pnttiDg  the  opponratB  of  our  CBuunoh  to  the  hhith, 
biirannn  ihef  had  never  aoonaed  her  of  half  ao  great  de&ctB. 
Wadonre  to  know  "lAat  is  left  in  ovur  OliiudbL  ifor^ 
tf  Hob  sweeittng  and  comprehenaiTe  impeadunent  is  to  bo 
(Btartainedf    In  this  line  ol  moYementi  dionld  we  not  expect 
toaoe  the  Fh>te0tent  Episcopal  Ohmoh  of  the  United  States 
diibmded,  and  <"  our  American  FroteatantCBmrti^nity"  left 
in  better  hands  f 

But  poaaihly  these  Itemorialists  will  say,  Ve  did  not  mean 
loaniflth.  Thtn  is  your  language,  gentlemen.  Conyince  ns, 
if  it  mannn  leas  ^^  ^^^  <^^^  inteipretatiosi  is  not  a  fidr  one. 
8fa(^  that,  if  onr  opponents  take  ffour  wordi^  they  hare  not 
ftiialTji  Ihii  aflTnnrn^ri  nf  iiii  We  shall  readily  and  eheerfbU}^ 
go  witih  these  MemoriatistB  for  the  adqjptatitm  of  our  ecdesias- 
Ileal  syatem,  of  onr  canons,  of  onr  modes  of  worship,  and  of  our 
castoms  and  usages,  to  what  they  call  ^^the  moral  and  social 
necessities  of  the  day,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times.''  It  is 
not  unwelcome  to  us  to  see  this  great  principle  conceded  in 
soch  a  quarter,  and  so  &r  entertained  by  onr  Right  Eeverend 
Faliiers,  as  to  have  appointed  a  Gommission  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  and  how  &r  the  principle  should  be  applied  to  our 
Ohurch  economy.  It  is  no  small  and  no  imimportant  stage  of 
progress,  that  the  question  should  be  started  under  such 
But  we  shall  not  be  so  radical  as  these  Memorial- 
Although  we  fully  admit  that  ^^  our  ecclesiastical  sys- 
l"  is  defectiye,  and  that  it  can  be  improved  in  some  impcxrt- 
sot  particulars,  we  do  not  think  that  these  defects  have  had 
say  agency  in  the  check  to  the  growth  of  our  Ohurch,  except 
aegatiyely,  that  it  has  not  done  so  well  as  it  would  have  dono 
irithout  them.  No  one  can  deny  that  her  career  was  a  tri- 
smphant  and  glorious  one  down  to  1840,  since  which  time,  alas  I 
we  can  not  say  so  much  for  her  progress ;  and  she  acquired  all 
this  success  under  ^^  our  present  ecclesiastical  system,"  though 
somewhat  hampered  by  its  tightness.    We  would  loosen  it  only 
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with  great  drcninspection ;  but  still  we  would  looBonit^beciim 
we  believe  it  would  be  better. 

As  we  haye  said,  we  are  glad  that  the  principle  of 
ment  and  adaptation  is  conceded  in  sach  qnartenu  Ail  ] 
that  we  adopted  onr  ecdesiastical  cfystem  and  oar  Brajer 
Book  as  a  oon^promiee^  in  tiying  times,  because,  from  Ae 
excited  and  exciting  spbit  of  that  period,  there  was  dangerof 
carrying  change  too  &r,  if  anj  great  change  were  adnrittsd. 
From  that  time  to  this,  onr  Ohnrch  has  doubtless  labored  nndir 
great  disadvantages  for  want  otadcqpiMian  to  the  genios-oif  IIm 
American  people  and  of  American  institntions— of  adq[iitatioB^ 
we  mean,  in  non-essentials.  ISiere  has  been  a  want  of  Ae 
statesmanship  of  chnrchmanship — ^for  doubtless  Aere  is  waxSk  « 
thing— and  it  consists  in  the  sdenoe  and  tact  of  adaptalim^ 
There  are  parts  of  our  "Pnyer  Book  not  adapted.  We  lum 
canonical  regulations,  and  several  things  in  our  ( 
economjy  not  adapted;  and,  as  our  Memoralists  allege,  we] 
'  <<  tradilioiial  customs  and  usages'' no^odtQitftfdL  Bmoe^bBm^ 
barrassments  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  tihe  Utugf, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  rites  and  ceremcmies  of  Ae 
Ohurch.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  want  of  such  odbpMkm,  wUeh 
could  not  be  ejected  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  adopted,  that 
theTractarians  among  us  affect  to  find  a  justification  in  reviv- 
ing the  usages  of  the  Papal  Ohurch,  in  the  extreme  importanee 
attached  to  samts'  days,  fiists,  festivals,  and  other  customs,  wliieh 
have  never  been  made  incumbent  by  canonical  authority,  and 
which  have  not  been  generally  practised  by  the  American 
Episcopal  Church. 

But  the  Tractarians  have  gone  beyond  the  record,  and 
revived  usages  nowhere  to  be  found  in  any  authority  of  the 
American  Church — even  against  her  authority — as,  fi»r  exam- 
ple, the  custom  of  turning  to  worship  towards  the  wall,  where 
the  Communion-table  is,  with  the  back  towards  the  congregSr 
tion.  The  ordination-vows  are  two:  First,  "I  do  solemnly 
engage  to  conform  to  the  dootrmes;^^  and,  next,  <^to  flie 
woTshvp  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States."  Worship,  doubtless,  includes  modee.  This  turning  to 
the  wall  in  prayer  violates  both  doctrine  and  prescribed  moefe.* 
doctrvMy   because   our    XXYIIIth   Article   repudiates   the 


idei,  duit  there  is  any  thing  in  that  direction  to  wonhip 
mm  then  anywhere  ebe.  The  reason  in  the  Ghnrch  of 
Bome  of  toming  towards  the  altar  to  worship,  is  the  dogma  of 
IkmnbtkmUaiiot^  and  there  was  never  any  other  reason. 
Bit  our  XXYmth  Article  expressly  repudiates  this  doctrine, 
ad  calls  the  practice  idcdatry.  And  it  yiolales  prescribed  madtf, 
became,  in  the  first  place^  there  is  no  mbric  to  authorize  it ; 
ad  next,  because  the  exoq3iianal  rubric  in  the  Oommnnion- 
(Aee^  directing  the  priest  to  ^^  stand  before  the  table,  that  he 
Bsy  with  more  readiness  and  decenqr  break  the  bread,"  etc, 
estaUishes  a  general  rule,  that  in  no  other  case  shall  thk  posi- 
tion be  taken,  as  in  no  other  case  is  it  prescribed. 

This  taming  towards  the  wall  to  worship  is  a  yeiy  serious 
Biftter,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  connives  at  the  doctrine 
of  Thmeubstantiation,  and  as  such  ^^  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  orerthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra* 
nenl^  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions,''  as 
alleged  in  our  XXYmth  article.  Or,if  it  be  not  an  idolatrous 
confimnity  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  theuis  it  idolatry  in  a  wotm 
Mise  by  a  recognition  of  the  pagan  idea,  that  the  Deity 
resides  at  his  shrine.  On  one  or  the  other  of  the  horns  of  this 
(jilemma,  they  who  turn  to  worship  towards  the  wall,  with 
thdr  backs  towards  the  people,  must  hang.  K  they  are  not 
Romanists,  they  are  Pagans,  quo  ad  hoc.  Let  them  choose, 
b  not  this  a  serious  matter !  With  such  practices — and  this  is 
only  one  of  many,  though  perhaps  the  worst  of  all— nioes 
any  one  imagine  that  our  Church  can  prosper  among  Ameri- 
can Protestants?  It  is  death  to  us,  and  it  has  proved  so. 
Every  body  sees  through  it  all,  and  every  body  knows 
that  these  are  practices  of  the  Oiuroh  of  Bome,  and  not 
of  a  Protestant  Church.  The  American  people  are  Pro- 
testants, and  they  will  never  entertain  these  usages.  They 
know  that  Bome  has  got  into  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Tracta- 
rian  influences,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  our  growth  has 
been  so  much  retarded.  There  is  not  a  child,  well-informed, 
that  does  not  understand  this  matter. 

Why  did  not  these  Memorialists  come  to  the  point,  and  tell 
the  whole  truth  ?     They  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  the 
niatter.     But,  perad venture,  they  were  too  ffu*  committed  to 
Vol.  n.— 16. 
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the  syBtem  to  be  willing  to  indicate  ito  &nltB.  We  meaa,  of 
course,  ihoBC  who  conceived  the  document,  and  who  diafted 
and  submitted  it  We  are  quite  aware  that  some  of  tibe 
names  attached  to  it  had  no  other  aim  dian  to  proiBoba  an 
inquiiy  on  the  general  subjects,  hoping  for  good.  PeradTM- 
tnre,  abo,  the  originators  of  this  movement  were  oonvineedof 
the  unhappy  condition  into  which  ihe  CSmroh  had  iMsn 
plunged,  and  of  the  importance  of  doing  someUiing  Jbr  her 
rescue.  They  might  even  have  Uiought  that  the  bold  i 
tions  of  the  defects  of  the  Church,  as  made  bj tiiem,' 
lead  to  a  disdosnre  by  inquiry— as  in  &ct  it  has,  at  leaafe  in 
parfr— of  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty,  though  they  wefe  too 
timid,  and  too  much  implicated,  to  point  it  out  thetnseihres. 
There  was  certainly  some  virtue  in  such  a  motive,  admittiiig 
the  &ct  How  could  it  be  expected  tihat  men  would  impeaoh 
themselves! 

But,  in  all  frankness,  we  fear  they  are  not  quite  i«eparad  to 
acknowledge  thebr  partidpation  in  so  great  a  responaibiliij. 
Let  an  American  Churchman,  of  twenty  years  ago^  or  onelAo 
knows  nothing  of  the  changes  since  taken  place  in  our  GhttMli, 
attend  pubUc  worship  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  ComnmnioA, 
in  the  dty  of  New-York,  the  amiable  rector  of  whidi  fa 
understood  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  movement— will  he 
And  himself  at  home  there?  If  he  has  ever  witnessed  Ae 
service  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  will  he  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference t  We  know  there  is  a  difference,  but  would  an  unso- 
phisticated man  see  itt*  Eely  upon  it,  his  impression  wfflbe 
the  impression  of  the  whole  American  Protestant  mind,  in  the 
presence  of  these  exhibitions';  and  yet  the  mission  of  the  Ph>- 
testant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States — if  she  has 
any  mSaaion  from  God — ^is  to  the  Protestant  mind  of  thfa  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  be  more  delicately  sensitive  than  rdigions 
sensitivenesB,  and  the  only  safeguard  of  Protestantism  is  a 
jealousy  of  Borne.    We  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  and  we 

*  WehaTebeentoldfbyanaatiiorift^irhidipatBtheauslbey^ 
ttnnger  in  liTew-Toik  (a  Ohurdiman)  inqoSted  the  wbj,  on  a  Sand»j  morniiig^  to 
St  Peter's  Ohurcb,  Twentieth  street^  and  on  his  way  made  a  mistake  hj  going  into 
the  H0I7  Oommnnion.    After  senrice,  he  asked  what  church  it  was;  and  dedarad 
that  ha  fliOQght  it  was  a  Papal  chnroh. 


USL] 

Ihak  God  it  is  flo.  Mndi «  we  love  tlw  E^pwc^  CSmrdu 
ad  mndi  m  we  dapiore  flie  diedc  die  hM  eocoiaitfiNd,  by 
■emt  of  BoDnnim,  and  semi-Romaiiisni,  iribidi  hM  insimh 
itod  ilnif  inlo  her  ftame-wcsk  wifhin  the  ImI  few  7etts>  we 
ihould  mch  man  defdwe  that  lack  of  Pit^otofltaiit  feeling  in 
die  cwiuirj,  wfakii  woold  not  be  alanned  at  these  ^ncroaeh- 
■enti  on  Fkofeartant  £uth  and  practioe.  We  desiie  and  pray 
fir  die  growth  <^  our  own  CSuiich,  bnt  we  do  not  derire  it  at 
&e  openee  of  ProteRtantiimi  We  are  perfectly  conTinced 
4iat  it  can  not  grow  laigdy  <m  American  woSL^  so  long  as  she 
II  anqpeeted  of  Bomaniam ;  and  we  are  murj  to  be  obliged  to 
Mj,  that  this  siispicicm  is  not  without  foundation.  The  whole 
American  Protestant  mind  is  perfectly  aware  tiiat  Romanism 
baa  entered  our  pale,  and  we  are  do<»ned  in  consequence— not 
to  ecEtinction,  but  to  a  veiy  limited  expansion,  until  we  can 
leoorer  public  c<«fidence  again  by  the  expurgation  of  these 
pcndeiotts  dements.  No  matter  what  confesnons  are  made  of 
tibe  defects  of  our  Ohuich,  by  memorials  to  the  House  of 
Bishops,  or  by  other  means,  so  long  as  the  real  truth  is  not 
told.  Your  Ckmmiissions  of  Inquiry  will  lead  to  no  resulti  so 
long  as  they  are  turned  away  fit>m  the  right  direction.  'DiiA 
feetitioiis  zeal  for  some  new  measure  without  a  definable  ob- 
ject is  all  a  mockery — while  the  sore  festers  in  the  body, 
and  is  not  probed.  The  body  is  diseased  evidently,  but  what 
is  the  use  in  convoking  a  council  of  doctors,  if  all  their  heads 
put  together  fail  to  giye  you  the  true  diagnosis!  Not  a  single 
hint  has  yet  been  given,  officially,  of  the  real  difficulty.  Shall 
we  say,  they  dare  not  give  it?  Is  the  whole  head  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  feint  ?  But  if  man  will  not  do  it,  GK>d  will  do 
xL  God  has  done  it,  in  part,  already.  Bnt  His  is  always  a 
stmnge  work,  and  disappoints  man's  expectations. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  gratification,  that  these  Me> 
morialists  have  so  distictly  recognized  the  fratermty  of  ^^  our 
American  Protestant  Christianity,"  and  that  they  look  forward 
to  "  a  Church  unity  in  the  Protestant  Christendom  of  our 
land."  They  also  speak  respectfully  of  all  those  who  '^  hold  to 
die  one  &ith,  the  one  Lord,  and  the  one  baptism.''  They  also 
find  ^^  the  gifts  of  preachers  and  pastors,  and  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament^  outside  of  our  own  pale.    Time  was, 
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when  Hub  excellent  gift  of  charity  was  not  so  exaben 
But  we  are  in  difficnlty  now.  Something  is  the  matter  w 
our  Church  machinery,  and  it  does  not  work  well.  They  ei 
acknowledge  that  our  Church  is  "  incompetent  to  preach  i 
dispense  the  Gospel  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;"  t 
although  they  do  not  directly  invoke  external  aid,  while  it 
external,  they  seem  to  desire  the  benefit  of  external  agenci 
and  they  propose  to  loan  those  Episcopal  authority,  tl 
they  may  do  the  work  which  the  Episcopal  Church  is  unfit 
do  I  Or,  since  the  Episcopal  Church  can  do  no  good  at  i 
let  us  throw  the  Episcopal  mantle  over  the  shoulders  of  n 
who  can  do  something. 

We  are  aware,  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  shape  in  whi 
this  proposal  is  presented ;  but  there  is  evidently  a  deep  a 
profound  consciousness  of  distress,  of  some  great  need ;  a 
since  they  chose  to  be  blind  to  the  real  difficulty,  it  is  not  8 
prising,  that  they  should  express  themselves  in  somewhat  ext 
vagant  terms.  They  have  acknowledged  a  difficulty,  and 
have  endeavored  to  show  what  it  is,  in  one  great  partieul 
The  American  Episcopal  Church,  though  not  at  a  dead  stai 
has  for  the  present  lost  her  prestige  of  eminent  success  a 
rapid  expansion,  by  inclining  to  the  deadly  embraces  of  Boo 
Though  a  Samson  in  herself,  she  will  be  shorn  of  her  pow 
while  her  head  lies  on  the  lap  of  Delilah.  The  reason  is,  tl 
the  American  Protestant  mind,  on  which  our  Church  is  i 
pendent  for  all  her  accretions,  is  not  only  now  extremely  m 
sitive  to  all  appearances  of  Komanism,  but  it  is  becomi 
more  and  more  so  every  day.  It  is  well  advised  of  the  i 
trance  and  progress  of  this  element  in  the  Episcopal  Okxin 
and  turns  away  from  it,  not  only  with  concern,  but  with  d 
gust  So  long  as  the  accusation  can  be  brought  with  truth, 
even  with  the  appearance  of  truth,  it  is  in  vain  to  prescribe 
remedy  for  its  effect  on  the  general  mind.  The  Episco] 
Church  is  doomed  under  these  circxmistances,  and  no  one  c 
tell  when  she  will  find  relief.  These  Memorialists  saw  t 
doom,  and  ascribed  it  to  other  causes.  With  a  consciousni 
of  misfortune,  but  unwilling  to  confess  the  truth,  they  ha 
made  a  proposal,  which  we  acknowledge  may  be  worth  son 
thing,  applied  in  a  limited  extent  against  other  bad  influence 
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bnt  wliich  is  worth  nothing  as  a  cure  for  the  mighty  eyQ  that 
has  come  upon  ns.  It  is  altogether  too  radical,  and  if  carried 
out  wonld  amonnt  to  a  revolution  in  the  Ohnrch.  We  hope, 
bowerer,  that  something  good  will  come  of  it 

Evidently,  the  qpirit  of  nltra  conservatism  in  onr  Chnrch  is 
now  invaded,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has  yielded.  Even  the 
House  of  Bishops  have  given  in  so  &r  as  to  entertain  this  ez- 
tnordinaiy  proposal  It  is  singular  indeed,  that  it  should 
never  have  been  seen  l>ef(»re,  that  an  adherence  to  old  things 
involves  a  choice  against  an  alternative,  and  a  choice  that 
implies  judgment  There  is,  doubtless,  as  much  responsibility 
in  choosing  to  stand  still,  as  in  choosing  to  go  forward,  and 
either  is  equally  voluntary.  It  is  a  question  of  judgment  He 
who  elects  the  authority  of  precedent,  elects  something ;  and 
he  who  rejects  authority,  does  no  more.  The  great  question 
is,  whether  men  are  always  to  use  their  judgment,  or  whether 
there  ever  was  or  can  be  an  age  or  a  generation  of  men  entitled 
to  settle  all  things  for  all  men,  of  all  ages.  This  latter  is  the 
rale  of  authority.  Another  question  arises  in  this  coimection, 
nggested  by  this  abstract  principle,  whether,  while  all  other 
fi»ins  of  society  are  adapting  themselves  to  time,  circumstance, 
and  events,  and  going  forward,  the  Church  must  stand  still,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  fall  behind  ?  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  adaptation  in  social  economy,  and  so  far  as  the  Church  is 
ccmcemed,  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  Thanks  to  our  Memorial- 
iitB  and  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  they  have  both  manifestly 
made  a  movement  for  adaptation  and  progress.  They  are 
doubtless  right,  that  something  in  this  line  is  required.  The 
Xractarians,  as  we  know,  all  tread  backward.  They  turn  their 
backs  on  the  future,  overlook  the  present,  and  are  now  bend- 
ing over  the  sewers  of  antiquity  with  rakes  in  their  hands, 
woridng  lustily  to  fish  up  whatever  they  can  find  there ;  and 
it  can  not  be  denied,  that  they  have  found  many  things  to 
reconmiend  to  us.  But  these  are  not  men  of  progress.  They 
are  fossils,  and  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  museum, 
as  curiosities.  Give  us,  rather  the  Memorialists  and  the  Bish- 
<^  to  put  us  forward  in  a  career  to  overtake  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  the  Me- 
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morialists  in  finding  so  many  and  so  great  drfects  in  onr 
Church,  or  in  advocating  measures  which  wonld  revolutionize 
it,  we  nevertheless  agree  with  them,  that  some  changes  are 
required  to  adapt  our  ^^  canonical  means  and  appliances,"  and 
our  modes  of  worship  to  ^^  the  moral  and  social  necessities  of  the 
day,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,"  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  Commission  of  the  House  of  Bishops  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject,  will  report  and  recommend  something  fit  for  the 
times.  They  can  not  fail  to  see  that  a  like  movement  is  going 
on  in  the  Church  of  England,  entirely  independent  of  us,  which 
would  seem  to  prove,  that  like  thoughts  and  feelings  have 
arisen  from  the  same  necessities  in  both  quarters.  The  spirit 
of  charity  breathed  in  the  Memorial  towards  orthodox  Amen* 
can  Christians  of  other  denominationB,  and  the  desire  mani- 
fested to  be  co-workers  with  them  in  the  great  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, so  far  as  we  can  be,  without  impairing  our  own 
ecclesiastical  system,  evinces,  as  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  a 
general  sentiment  of  our  Church ;  and  the  distinct  call  made 
for  the  adaptation  of  our  canons  and  rubrics,  so  that  we  can 
"  dispense  flie  Gospel  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  with- 
out impediment,  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  the  gravest  considera- 
tion. Possibly,  too,  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  make  some 
well-considered  adaptation  in  our  Liturgy.  The  ministers  of 
our  Church  are  evidently  too  much  embarrassed  by  rule,  and 
perhaps  we  might  say  by  forms  ;  and  by  this  means  they  are 
subject  to  great  disadvantages,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  ministers  of  other  denominations.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
this  contact  in  the  social  intercourse  of  life,  nor  do  we  think  it 
is  desirable ;  and  occasions  not  unfrequently  occur,  when  our 
clergy  are  obliged  to  go  in  publicly  in  religious  offices  with 
ministers  not  of  our  Church.  In  all  such  cases,  we  want  the 
authority  of  canons  and  rubrics,  not  only  to  disembarrass  the 
minds  and  conscience  of  our  own  clergy,  but  to  evince  a 
liberal  and  charitable  disposition  towards  other  denominations. 
All  know  that  this  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 
We  might  add,  that  Christian  principle  requires  it.  Much  of 
late  has  been  said  on  the  subject  oi  popularizing  our  Church, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  of  accomplishing  this  end.  Let 
every  Episcopal  clergyman  be  put  in  a  position  by  our  polity, 
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Afll  ire  eome  to  llie  meoBd  piit  of  llie  ti|p- 
\  ksTe  propoeed  to  OQUBder,  aikd  IImiI  ini  wwy 
Some  «re  digpoeed  to  cpeik  ii|^ify>  otm  in 
ndknde^ofiAaldMjttoplfined  tocdl  Ad  ^JftwufrfiVrft^'^ 
Fair  it  liqppev  tibst  tlie  torn  EwDigdSetl,  m^ 
Se^ji  too  pare  in  hi  origin  and  import,  to  etil  oonten^  upon 
il^  aid  tiim  iriU  ahngrs  eome  a  raMkm  on  tkooe  1^ 
toaipeBwit    Binq^  tiieGoqpol  <tf  JoBaBCaaisl--4iodiii^ 
■on^  BodungleBL    H  is  a  voek  on  which  dtoas  who  alnmhlo 
win  be  broken,  and  on  whomaoeTer  it  fidhi  it  will  grind  thorn 
to  powder.    Ifc  18  sad  enough  to  think,  that  there  fihoold  be  oo 
andi  alienation  fifom  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  oar  (9^ 
iadneo  any  of  her  roembera  or  ministerB  to  speak  in  diareq^eot 
of  enuq^cal  religion.    What  is  more  oTangelical  than  the 
FnferBookf    Ib  not  the  iriiole  Gospel  dieret    Knotithe 
aoonor  we  set  oorBelTos  to  put  in  the  part  left  ont,  Ae  better. 
No  person  can  safely  speak  in  derogation  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine, or  of  evangelical  religion.    It  is  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
snd  nothing  else  can  save  the  sinner.    They  who  stand  on  this 
platform  occnpy  impregnable  gronnd. 

Li  every  Church  whose  public  worship  is  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Liturgy,  there  have  ever  been  two  classes,  formalistB  and 
true  worshippers.  Uie  first  are  content  with  observing  the 
tmnfl,  while  the  latter  endeavor  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
liturgy,  and  to  be  devout  in  their  worship.  We  hardly  need 
ay,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  these  classes. 
Unfortunately  we  find  formalists  in  the  clergy  of  every  such 
Ohnrch.  It  is  convenient  for  such  persons  to  invest  themselves 
irith  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  Church,  and  ordinarily,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  want  the  spirit  of  religion,  will  tiiey 
become  zealous  for  its  forms.  They  have  all  the  more  need 
of  it,  as  they  depend  on  form.  They  have  never  attained 
to  the  discovery  that  the  purpose  of  form  is  to  regulate  the 
Bpint  of  religion,  not  to  quench  it ;  to  prompt  devotion,  not  to 
dispense  with  it.    !3ut  clerical  formalists  are  professional  form- 
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alists.  It  becomes  not  only  a  theme  of  study,  but  a  theme  of 
teaching.  Those  are  the  worst  kind  of  formalists— the  wotst 
for  themselves,  and  the  worst  for  others.  They  are  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind,  and  both  parties  must  necessarily  fall  into  the 
ditch.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  mere  form  in  reli- 
gion is  not  only  of  no  account,  but  that  it  is  injurioius,  and 
leads  to  &tal  error.  Without  it,  one  might  have  a  dbianoe  of 
salvation.    Belying  upon  it,  he  has  no  chance. 

But  a  dericd  formalist  does  not  usually  stop  at  the  point  of 
observing  form,  and  teaching  to  observe  it,  but  he  thinlos  it 
necessary  to  endow  it  with  a  saving  power,  and  then  the 
system  is  complete.  He  becomes  at  last  a  mere  maohinisti 
and  is  nothing  more.  A  Ohurch  machinery  is  all  he  requiresi 
and  all  he  employs.  Consequently,  in  his  theoij,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  have  in  them  an  operative  virtue,  and  baptiam 
is  regeneration.  This  Ohurch  machinery  is  very  conTenient 
to  him.  He  has  only  to  set  it  a-goiog,  and  keep  it  a-going,  and 
all  put  into  it  will  come  out  Christians,  and  go  straight  to 
heaven.  Uie  affections  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  ezoq^t  to 
trust  in  the  system.  Uiere  is  very  little  trouble  in  managing 
such  a  machinery,  when  it  is  well  set  in  order.  It  goee  of  it- 
self, and  all  are  taught  to  be  content  with  its  operation,  and 
not  to  doubt  in  its  saving  power. 

Need  we  say  that  this  is  not  the  Gkxsrpel,  nor  any  approximr 
ation  towards  it  ?  It  is,  indeed,  going  directly  the  otiier  way. 
The  Gospel  requires  a  religion  of  the  heart  It  is  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  affections,  both  of  the  sinner  and  of  the  saint ;  of  the 
sinner,  to  convince  him  of  sin,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come— and 
of  the  saint  to  edify  him  in  the  hope  of  heaven.  The  differ- 
ence is  heaven-wide — ^precisely  that — ^between  preaching  the 
Gk)spel,  and  preaching  a  religion  of  form. 

But  since  Tractarianism  has  entered  the  field  of  our  Church, 
wherever  it  has  obtained  a  hold,  it  has  set  up  the  Papal  system 
of  preaching,  which  is,  that  the  machinery  of  the  Church  is 
every  thing.  Be  exact  in  all  ceremonial  observances,  keep  the 
saints'  days,  festivals,  and  fiasts  appointed  by  the  Church,  attend 
the  public  morning  and  evening  prayers,  use  the  sacraments 
as  ordered,  and  obey  the  priest  in  all  things,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.    This  is  the  top  and  body  of  formalism,  and  there  is  no 
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cAetnBgkmmiL  Tke diflfaranee  botwwn  Aib kmd  <)f  toB- 
gkBflidlliatwliididieGoqpQlof  Ghriflt  ainiB  lo  ttdmblUiui 
tlio  hearty  is  iminfiwp.  There  is  no  fikeDeas  between  thent 
Aiid  Ihe  hotter  is  eringelical  rdigioii. 

The  FkoteBlmiitBefianiiatxm  was  a  giett  endear 
ian  aocietf  to  lesene  the  CSnirek  ftom  a  idigioii  of  moB  fenn 
and  eeramonj,  and  to  reftitabliflh  evangelical  fiiety.  It  waa 
aqnaDf  an  object  to  break  the  chains  of  a  idigion  of  form,  as 
to  bveak  the  chains  <^  Papal  despotism.  Since  the  days  of  tke 
Apoadesy  the  Christian  woild  has  never  displayed  a  more  active 
and  a  moro  energetic  joety  than  that  of  Ae  days  of  the  Befbrma- 
tkm^andnnder  its  influence,  bodi  on  the  Oontinent,  and  in  Eng* 
land.  It  was  literally  a  great  reyiyal  of  religion.  The  spirit 
of  laflMr  electrified  all  Oermany ;  and  the  English  Beform- 
onsi  mider  Edward  Ylth,  electrified  all  En^^and.  The  whole 
dnistian  world  was  electrified  by  the  qpirit  of  the  Beibrmar 
tioD.  That  was  a  religi<m  of  the  hearti  iiriuch  went  deep  into 
die  aool,  and  called  ont  repentance  and  fidth  as  evangeliiMd 
sentimentB.  The  Protestant  Befi>rmation  was  an  epoch,  which 
iatiodnced  a  new  era  in  Christendom — an  era  chiefly  remaik- 
able  for  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion,  and  just  in  propor* 
tion  as  this  kind  of  religion  fails  to  operate,  the  Protestant 
Reformation  is  a  fSEulure.  The  throwing  off  of  the  shackles  of 
Popery  was  the  work  of  a  day ;  but  the  re^tabliahmcnt  of  a 
vital  Christianity,  of  a  religion  of  the  heart,  of  evangelical 
religion,  was  the  work  of  an  age,  of  centuries,  we  might  say. 
For  it  began  with  Wickliff,  and  ended  not  with  the  Beformers 
of  Oermany  and  of  England.  In  England,  more  especially,  it 
took  root  in  a  deep  and  prolific  soil.  The  literature  of  the 
(SuJstian  world,  if  we  except  the  inspired  records,  has  never 
yet  been  blessed  with  such  soul-stirring  writings  as  those  of 
die  English  Beformers,  and  their  martyr-spirit  has  kindled  a 
flame  which  will  never  be  extinguished.  It  bums  in  England 
still,  and  has  never  ceased  to  bum  there.  It  is  the  fire  of 
evangelical  religion,  and  nothing  else.  It  has  blazed  forth  in 
the  Church  and  out  of  it,  in  the  hearts  of  Churchmen  and  in 
the  hearts  of  Puritans.  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  Baxter  and 
Banyan,  Wesley  and  Whitefield — a  host  of  Churchmen  and  a 
host  of  Dissenters — ^have  been  animated  by  this  fire,  and  their 
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example  and  influenco  will  live  to  animate  others  by  the  same 
fire,  80  long  as  the  Gospel  shall  triumph.  It  is  eyangelical 
religion,  in  distinction  fix>m  a  religion  of  mere  foruL  It  is  ihe 
religion  of  the  Protestant  Beformation,  and  it  will  stand,  and 
prevail,  and  be  respected,  till  that  Seformation  dies  out 

The  Gospel  addresses  itself  to  the  heart  of  man,  saint  and 
sinner.  It  is  adapted  to  it  K  it  does  not  stir  the  heart,  then 
it  has  no  effectiveness.  The  heart  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
the  Gospel  is,  because  it  was  made  for  nothing  else.  It  is  sore 
to  take  effect  on  the  heart,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  fidtb- 
fiilly  preached.  This  is  the  great  secret  and  great  power  eif 
evangelical  religion. 

^ow  we  have  to  say,  what  we  believe  is  true,  and  what  aU 
Episcopalians,  if  they  love  their  own  Church,  and  desire  its 
prosperity,  will  do  well  to  observe.  It  is  this :  that  Amerioan 
soil  is  the  best  in  all  Christendom  for  evangelical  religion,  and 
that  no  other  religion  can  grow  and  prosper  here,  against  the 
agencies  which  God  has  planted  on  this  ground.  If  this  is 
true,  and  we  believe  it  is,  it  is  a  great  fact,  worthy  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  men  of  our  Church.  We  are  not  otaly 
doomed  by  Tractarianism,  if  that  must  prevail,  to  remain  a 
small  and  j^omparatively  uninfluential  religious  body  in  the 
land ;  but  we  are  also  doomed  to  the  same  destiny  for  the  want 
of  evangelical  religion  and  of  evangelical  preaching,  if  this 
must  be  our  condition  and  character.  It  is  not  less  certain, 
that  moral  laws  wHl  have  their  appropriate  influence  and 
effect  than  physical,  and  a  moral  certainty  is  equally  reliable  as 
a  physical  one.  God  has  transplanted  evangelical  religion  from 
the  soil  of  England  to  the  soil  of  this  country,  and  it  has  taken 
deep  root  here.  Our  state  of  society  is  also  favorable  to  it 
But  when  other  things  are  equal,  as  they  are  not  in  this  case, 
evangelical  religion  always  has  this  advantage,  that,  being  the 
Gospel — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  term — ^it  will  always 
find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men,  when  there  are  agents  abroad 
to  carry  it  there.  It  is  adapted  to  the  human  heart,  and  it  is 
sure  to  take  effect  when  it  is  preached.  God  has  ordained  it, 
and  it  can  not  miss  the  mark.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  great 
theme,  and  the  lost  condition  of  the  sinner  is  the  application 
of  it    In  view  of  these  two  facts,  the  doctrine  is,  repent  and 
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Kaw  it  happens  in  the  provideiice  of  God,  if  happening  and 
pnmdenoe  are  oonastent  tenns,  that  this  country  is  lugdy 
Boj^lied  with  evangelical  preachers  of  diffissent  denominatioiis, 
md  not  a  litde  flooded  with  eyangelical  agencies  by  the  press. 
And  Aese  preadien  and  agencies  aro  increasiiig  eyery  day  in 
number  and  influence.  There  is  no  resisting  the  tide,  and  God 
forefend  that  it  should  be  resisted.  For  it  is  the  Gospeli  and 
because  it  is  the  Gospel  it  will  prevaiL  No  matter  how  mean 
the  agents—- the  Apostles  were  very  mean  men  when  they  were 
dected— God  has  ordained  tliat  the  Gospel,  or  evangelical 
religion,  where  preached,  shall  take  effidct;  and  American 
aoeie^  is  a  ^orious  field  for  the  Gospel.  In  no  part  of  Christ- 
endom  is  it  so  well  entertained. 

What  is  Tractarianism,  on  American  soil,  where  Protestant- 
mn  has  taken  such  deep  root,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
sgeneieaasthe  preachers  of  evangelical  religion  have  at  w<Mrk, 
and  in  presence  of  such  a  general  influence  of  eyangelical  doc- 
Ixinet  It  is  a  mere  feather  in  the  wind.  And  whi^  is  a  reli- 
gion of  mere  forms,  in  the  same  drcnmstances !  A  feather  in 
the  wind.  If  the  American  Episcopal  Church  should  elect 
to  die  of  her  dignity,  as  Bishop  Griswold  said  there  was  some 
danger  o^  the  way  is  open.  She  can  doubtless  live  a  long 
time  in  her  digni^,  and  grow  somewhat  But  if  she  desires 
to  be  useful,  to  extend  her  borders  among  the  American  peo- 
]^  by  absorbing  them,  and  to  fulfill  a  great  mission  on  this 
continent,  she  must,  beyond  all  question,  adapt  herself  to  the 
piaridential  position  she  occupies.  She  must  away  with  Trac- 
tirianism,  and  Pusseyism,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  lately 
impcnrted.  It  was  hard  enough  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
against  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  she  started.  But 
if  a  feather  will  break  a  camel's  back,  when  he  stands  under 
the  ntmoet  burden  he  can  bear,  twice  that  burden  would  as- 
soredly  crush  him  to  the  earth.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
our  Church  had  as  much  of  the  burden  of  prejudice  as  she 
oould  bear  before,  Tractarianism  has  come  in  to  double  the 
burden ;  and  she,  too,  will  be  crushed,  if  this  additional  load 
can  not  be  thrown  off.    Instead  of  turning  their  faces  to  the 
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wall  to  pray,  and  their  backs  to  tlie  people,  her  ministeiB  had 
better  be  quite  sure  that  their  faces  are  toward  the  tiurone 
of  Gbd,  and  that  it  is  Qoi  they  wordiip,  and  not  a  table,  ot  a 
point  of  the  comf^.  We  do  not  exhort' them  to  fear  die 
American  people  \iore  than  God,  if  they  ideally  think  thia  is 
the  way  to  worship  Ood  But  we  will  teU  lliem  that  the 
American  people  are  very  observing,  and  thlit  they  think  this 
is  Popery.  Beside,  how  came  they  to  find  out  so  lately,  that 
this  is  the  way  to  worship  God  f 

Bat  leaving  these  things  aside,  we  are  more  anxious  to  say, 
and  that  very  emphatically,  that  if  onr  Ohnrch  wishes  to  pncNh 
per  among  the  American  people,  her  ministers  must  pneadi 
the  Gospel ;  and  by  the  Gospel,  we  mean  evangelical  reUgum. 
We  have  already  given  onr  reasons  why  nothing  else  will  do 
in  this  country.  God  has  sent  the  Gk)spel  here,  and  he  has 
sent  men  to  preach  it ;  and  the  Gospel  will  be  preached,  and 
will  prevail  Nothing  can  prevent  it,  because  this,  and  nothing 
else,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  will  reach  and  touch  the  heart 
of  man.  The  appointed  prayers  and  other  prescribed  services 
of  our  Ghurch  are  good ;  though  the  morning  services  are  too 
long  to  be  obliged  to  go  through  them  on  all  occasions ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  points  worthy  of  consideration  for  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  observed  with  regret,  since  Tractarianism  came 
among  us,  a  disposition  to  depress  the  relative  importance  of 
sermons,  and  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  services  ordered  in  the 
Prayer  Book  for  instruction  and  edification.  Without  dero- 
gating fjTom  the  excellence,  or  depreciating  the  importance  of 
those  services,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  preaching  in  Apos- 
tolic times,  and  ever  since,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
good  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  as  long  as  we  read  in  the  in- 
spired  word,  that  ^^  it  hath  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe,"  we  think  it  would  be 
very  presumptuous  to  regard  preaching  as  of  small  importanoe. 
The  Liturgy  was  made  by  man,  but  preaching  is  the  ordinance 
of  God,  and  Qod  has  supplied  the  text-book.  The  Liturgy  is 
familiar  to  all  persons  accustomed  to  the  services  of  our  Ohurch, 
and  therefore  less  striking ;  but  the  preacher  can  "  bring  forth 
out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old,"  and  he  can  exhibit 
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I  in  dirennfied  fonns.  Bodiareiinpoituitmtlieirplaoei» 
tnd  ftr  their  puipuees ;  and  it  is  not  too  mudi  to  ny,  tbat 
pwwdiiiy  is  T€i7  iaxportuoL  Bat  the  kind  of  preaching  is 
itin  moiQ  important 

The  chaiacter  of  preaching  in  our  Qinrdi  is,  gmenXljy  not 
80«£reet  to  the  heart  as  that  of  Pk^esbyterians,  Oongr^ational^ 
■la,  MethodistB,  and  some  others.  8<Hne  of  our  ministeia  ab* 
slain  ahnost  entirety  fiN»n  any  direct  iqppeal  to  the  monU  of 
man's  nature.  If  they  warn  the  onner  of  a  judgment  to  oome^ 
or  rebuke  the  CShristian  for  his  ahortc(HningS|  it  is  ndthw  in  a 
feiy  earnest  or  Teiy  effective  manner.  No  body  is  much 
stiired  up  by  their  preaching,  but  people  go  away  as  Ihey 
came,  with  the  comfinrtable  feding  of  having  rendered  a  de- 
cent observance  to  the  forms  of  religicm,  and  a  respectful  atten* 
turn  to  the  preacher,  if  indeed  they  have  been  kept  awake.  Hie 
dignity  of  the  Church  has  been  maintained;  but  sinners  are 
not  omverted,  and  saints  have  not  been  disturbed  on  theireasy 
eDshiooa.  Ib  it  not  true  that  many  people  go  to  the  Episcopal 
Oiurch,  because  Ihey  expect  to  escape  firom  what  is  called 
dose  preachingt  Many  of  our  clergy  scrupulously  avoid 
preaching  any  thing  like  a  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  sermon. 
Ib  it  not  sad,  if  by  this  care  they  fail  to  preach  the  Gk>8pelt 

The  Gospel,  fiEuthfuUy  preached,  is  always  effective  on  human 
hearts.  Look  at  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  Massilon  before 
the  king  and  court  of  France.  Look  at  the  effects  produced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Beformers.  Look  at  the  new  world 
of  Cihristians,  still  extending  over  the  wide  circuit  of  the  globe, 
diat  has  risen  up  under  the  preaching  and  discipline  of  John 
Wedej.  They  may  have  defects,  but  they  always  have  ear* 
nestness ;  and  who  will  say  they  do  not  preach  the  Gospel  t 
Look  at  the  vast  multitudes  who  thronged  at  the  heels  of 
Qeorge  Whitefield,  daring  his  short  but  earnest  career.  He 
preached  the  GospeL  Look  at  the  crowded  churches  of  the 
Establishment  in  London,  where  what  are  called  ^^  the  endowed 
lectures^  have  been  preached  for  generations  on  every  Sunday 
evening.  It  is  the  Gk)spel,  of  v^ch  the  people  never  tire. 
Ihe  same  thing  might  be  done  by  Trinity  Church,  in  the  city 
(^  New-York,  so  that  Trinity  and  each  of  her  chapels  would 
be  so  crowded  once  a  week,  that  they  who  should  not  go  early 
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could  not  find  a  Btanding^place,  if  the  Bector  and  Yestiy  of 
that  chnrch  should  engage,  as  in  the  endowed  lectnres  of  Lon- 
don, the  most  earnest  and  most  eloquent  preacheiB  of  the  land 
to  preach  the  Oospel  and  nothing  bnt  the  GK)spel.  It  woold  do 
more  to  build  np  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the  United  8tate% 
than  any  other  measure  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  taken. 
It  is  because  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  the  heart  of  man.  The 
daily  prayers  of  Trinity  Ohurch,  with  all  her  'staff  of  oksgy, 
as  now  administered,  attract  no  attention,  and  nerer  will,  ex- 
cept from  a  few  strangers,  who  go  in  to  see  the  CSiureh.  It  is 
a  fidlure,  and  demonstrates  a  want  of  tact  in  adapting  flie 
ministrationB  of  the  Church  to  the  demands  of  the  timm.  If 
the  American  people  want  the  Oospel  in  the  form  of  priMch- 
ing,  and  will  have  it,  why  should  not  the  Church  giye  it!  One 
would  think  it  her  appropriate  function* 

Never  has  an  earnest  and  fiuthM  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  of 
evangelical  religion,  appeared,  either  in  the  Ancient  Gbmeh, 
or  in  the  Papal  Church,  or  in  the  Protestant  Church,  or  in 
any  Protestant  denomination  of  Christians,  who  has  not  drawn 
crowds  after  him,  and  thus  proved  that  the  Gospel  is  what  men 
want  This  is  especially  true  in  this  country.  There  is  apub- 
lic  conscience  here,  which  instinctively  determines  where  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  found.  The  American  Episcopal  Church  can 
doubtless  maintain  her  stately  dignity,  if  that  is  all  she  wants. 
But,  if  she  wishes  to  save  souls,  and  expand  her  limits  by  ab- 
sorbing the  American  population,  she  must  preach  the  Gtoepdj 
she  must  preach  evangelical  religion,  in  a  manner  so  earnest, 
that  her  elevated  Christian  diaracter  shall  never  be  drawn  in 
question  by  any  religious  sect,  by  saint  or  sinner ;  for  sinners, 
however  low  and  degraded,  know  what  the  Gospel  is.  It  was 
given  for  them  especially  and  expressly,  and  He  who  adapted 
it  to  their  wants  has  not  made  a  mistake. 

Instead  of  avoiding  that  style  of  preaching  practised  by 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  so  far  as  it  is  earnest  and 
evangelical,  the  clergy  of  our  Church  should  endeavor  to  excel 
them.  There  is  no  other  way  for  our  Church  to  prosper  in  this 
land.  She  is  inevitably  shut  up  to  this  destiny,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  by  the  measure  of  her  fidelity  to  this  rule.  Or,  if  she 
does  not  ML  by  her  lack  of  fidelity,  she  will  never  rise  to  that 
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height^  nor  expand  to  those  dimenrions,  which  are  now  within 
her  reach  on  the  two  great  contingencies  of  our  argmnentB ; 
one  of  which  jBj  the  pntting  away  of  Tractarianism,  and  the 
other,  erangelical  preaching.  The  destiny  of  the  American 
^isoopal  Chnrch  is  yet  a  glorions  one,  if  she  will  eschew 
Borne  altogether,  cleave  nnto  her  Divine  Head,  and  preach 
his  GixpA  Mthfiilly.  The  doctrine,  discipline,  and  orider  of 
oar  Ghiurch  are  wanted  in  this  land.  With  the  single  excep- 
tions of  IVactarianism  and  nnevangelical  preaching,  fonnd  in  her 
toa  certain  extent— 4oo  largely  doabtle6ih--Bhe  is  tiie  best  fitted 
of  any  Church  in  the  land  to  go  in  and  possess  it  Her  mis- 
rion  ia  divine ;  and,  if  Providential  indications  are  worthy  of 
reqpeet,  her  credentials  to  this  vast  field  constitate  a  Providen- 
tial eertificate. 

But,  if  other  connsels  shonld  prevafl,  if  the  doctrine  and 
ptaeliees  introduced  by  Tractarianism  must  continne  to  be  ad- 
vocated, and  if  onr  deigy  can  not  be  induced  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  all  its  purity  and  pungency,  we  wipe  our  hands  of 
ill  reaponsibility  for  these  fiital  defects,  and  must  await  in 
sileiice  and  sorrow  the  doom  which  we  believe  awaits  the 
American  Episcopal  Ohurch,  to  wit,  the  fSsulure  of  her  provi- 
^ntial  mission  on  this  continent.  She  will  live,  doubtless. 
She  will  grow  some,  if  she  should  not  die  of  her  dignity.  But 
she  will  never  become  a  great  and  infiuential  body.  As  we 
have  seen,  she  has  abeady  Mien  back  in  her  growth  to  nearly 
a  dead  stand ;  and,  while  the  same  causes  of  this  check  re- 
mam,  no  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  put  her  forward. 
None  on  earth,  because  the  American  social  state  will  not 
&vor  it ;  and  none  in  heaven,  because  it  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  counsels  of  heaven  to  fiivor  them,  as  a  Church  which  is 
ifraid  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

But  we  shall  look  for  the  result  of  the  aetion  of  the  Com- 
BUflBOii  (^  the  House  of  Bishops,  appointed  to  consider  the 
Memorial  whidi  has  occasioned  these  remarks.  We  have, 
psrhaps,  no  right  to  expect  or  claim  that  the  Committee  shall 
•el  on  our  views  of  this  subject ;  but  both  we  and  the  Church 
have  a  right  to  expect,  if  not  to  daim,  that  they  shall  do  some- 
thing more  than  to  consider  the  subject  Hie  Memoriab'sts, 
conscientiously  no  doubt,  have  alleged  some  very  grave  defects 
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in  our  Church,  which,  as  they  say,  render  her  incompetent  to 
fulfill  her  appropriate  mission,  and  they  have  suggested  some 
remedial  measures ;  and  the  House  of  Bishops,  acting  on  this 
address  to  them,  has,  by  a  Committee,  entered  the  field  of  in- 
quiry which  the  Memorial  opens.  Having  taken  this  step,  we 
do  not  see  how  they  can  tread  back,  or  excuse  themselves  from 
reporting  and  recommending  some  practical  measureB  of 
reform  or  improvement  in  our  Church  machinery  and  polity. 
In  the  step  thay  have  taken,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
Memorial,  the  Eishops  occupy  a  very  responsible  position  in 
relation  to  the  Church  and  to  American  Protestantism,  for 
this  latter  interest  is  made  very  prominent  in  the  MemoriaL 
As  before  stated,  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  Memorial- 
ists, either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evils  or  as  to  the  remedy 
proposed.  But  we  welcome  the  movement,  and  are  glad  for 
the  action  of  the  Bishops  taken  upon  it.  As  the  Commission 
has  invoked  the  expression  of  opinion  firom  the  Church  on 
the  subject,  we  give  ours  in  the  form  of  this  review ;  and  we 
can  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  earnest  hope,  that  we  shall 
witness  some  result.  A  sympathy  with  the  common  Protestant 
Christianity  of  the  country,  such  as  we  observe  in  the  Memo- 
rial, can  be  formally  declared  by  the  Church,  without  compro- 
mising the  strictest  Churchmanship ;  and  we  do  not  see  why 
our  Church  can  not  with  propriety  make  some  advances,  as  is 
also  suggested  in  the  Memorial,  toward  American  orthodox 
Christianity  without  our  pale,  to  propose  terms  of  united  ac- 
tion, so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  position  occupied  by 
the  respective  parties ;  and  there  are  numerous  particulars  in 
which  our  internal  economy  may  be  modified  for  the  better. 
The  rubrics  prescribing  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  may  be  im- 
proved, so  as  to  aflford  a  wider  discretion  in  abridging  the 
service  on  some  occasions,  and  in  selecting  parts  adapted  to 
particular  occasions.  A  liberal  discretion,  we  think,  should  be 
allowed  to  our  clergy,  as  to  the  services  they  shall  employ,  as 
chaplains  of  legislative  and  other  public  assemblies,  and  when 
called  upon,  as  they  often  are,  to  officiate  in  public,  in  com- 
pany with  the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  that  they  may 
not  be  forced  to  violate  the  rules  of  Christian  courtesy,  or 
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offend  the  public  and  injure  our  own  Church,  by  refusing  to 
act  on  such  occasions. 

T3iese  Memorialists  have  evidently  launched  out  boldly  on 
the  ocean  of  expediency,  and  the  Ilouse  of  Bishops  seems  to 
have  followed  in  their  wake.  The  deference  which  the  latter 
have  shown  to  the  former  in  entertaining  the  Memorial,  be- 
speaks a  deference  to  the  whole  Church,  when  her  wishes  shall 
be  disclosed.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Church  will 
desire  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  line  of  this  move- 
m^it,  though  not  probably  the  precise  things  specified  by  these 
Memorialists.  We  shall  await  the  sequel  with  profound  atten- 
tion and  interest. 

What  will  the  Bishops  do  ?  We  think  we  do  not  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  position  which  they  have  consented  to  as- 
same,  when  we  say  that  they  have  to  dispose  of  a  great,  vital, 
and  momentous  question,  and  to  put  it  in  some  practical  shape, 
in  relation  to  the  exigency  submitted  to  their  consideration,  or 
ebe  the  question  will  dispose  of  ihem.  We  mean  no  more,  of 
ooarse,  by  this  latter  alternative,  than  that  they  must  prove 
diemselves  equal  to  the  exigency,  or  allow  its  treatment  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  or  be  forced  on  them  in  a  different 
shape.  The  American  Episcopal  Church  must  not,  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  give  up  the  field  i^hich  Providence  seems 
90  evidently  to  have  assigned  to  it.  There  is  much  Christian 
Tirtue  and  eminent  practical  talent  in  our  Church.  There  is  a 
laudable  pride  and  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  hearts  of  her 
members  and  ministers,  both  of  which  attributes,  properly 
chastened,  may,  we  think,  be  legitimately  employed  in  her 
service.  Our  Church  has  a  history,  in  wliich  her  members 
tike  pride,  and  a  great  Christian  purpose  which  they  are  am- 
bitious to  promote.  Can  that  pride  or  that  ambition  be  either 
gratified  or  satisfied  in  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  Churclr, 
or  in  presence  of  insuperable  impediments  to  her  advance- 
ment? If  the  averments  of  these  Memorialists  are  to  be 
respected,  we  have  the  great  fact  before  us,  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  proved  unequal  to  her  mission.  Whether  they 
have  assigned  the  true  causes  or  not,  the  fact  of  a  great  and 
serious  check  in  the  career  of  our  Church  is  undisputed.  We, 
in  this  article,  have  assigned  other  causes,  not,  however,  en- 
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tirely  setting  aside  their  reasoning.  Causes  there  must  be, 
and  it  deeply  concerns  the  Church  to  know  what  ihey  are. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  convicted  of  error  in  our  own 
theory,  if  any  body  will  tell  us  where  the  real  difficulty  lies. 
But  we  insist,  and  we  think  the  Church  will  insist,  that  a  subject, 
so  grave  in  its  nature,  and  so  momentous  in  its  character,  shall 
be  treated  with  all  that  conscientiousness  and  fidelity  which 
its  importance  demands.  We  insist  that  the  Eishops  can  not 
retreat  from  this  inquiry  without  declaring  something  and 
proposing  something  relevant  to  the  case.  The  facts  on  which 
they  are  called  to  act  being  evident,  ihey  can  not  in  honor  or 
duty  leave  the  case  as  it  was  before  they  took  it  in  hand.  If 
they  fail  to  present  the  case  in  its  naked  aspects,  their  fidelily 
to  Ae  Church  may  be  called  in  question,  and  their  influence 
impaired.  Once  stirred  up  by  a  knowledge  of  the  £Eicts,  the 
Church  can  not  and  will  not  remain  indifferent. 

Th«  American  Episcopal  Church  is  a  distinct  commonwealth 
of  Christians,  in  our  esteem  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  ha>ingher  own  independent  polity , and  responsible  alike 
for  the  purity  of  her  doctrine,  and  for  the  effectiveness  of  her 
discipline.  She  ia  responsible,  too,  for  the  position  she  occu- 
pies on  this  continent,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  for  all  her  possi^e  chances  of  influence  and  usefulnesB 
in  this  position.  She  can  not  discharge  her  obligations  by  say- 
ing, we  will  be  content  witli  a  limited  sphere  of  action  and  in- 
tlence,  if  we  can  only  maintain  a  particular  kind  of  church- 
inanship ;  but  she  is  bound  to  adopt  a  churchmanship  adapted 
to  her  Providential  position,  and  which  will  secure  her  the 
widest  sphere  of  influence.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are 
unable  to  see  how  churchmanship  is  any  thing  other  than 
statesmanship  in  Church  affairs;  certainly  not,  if  it  con- 
cerns only  Church  polity.  But  if  there  be  those  who  choose 
to  make  churchmanship  extend  to  matters  specifically  ordered 
by  the  inspired  word,  we  will  have  no  controversy  on  that 
point.  Only  let  us  be  understood.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
a  Church  polity  for  one  age  and  one  country,  can  not  be  a 
standard  for  aU  ages  and  for  all  coimtries ;  but  that  the  polity 
of  every  age  and  country  must  be  adapted  to  that  age  and 
country. 
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It  is  this  great  principle,  if  we  mistake  not,  which  should 
control  the  economy  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
great  matter  which  has  been  under  consideration  in  these 
pages. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  read  the  "  ExposmoN"  of 
the  Memorial,  "  by  one  of  the  Memorialists,"  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  W.  A.  M.,"  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-four  pages.    We 
must  confess  that  we  have  perused  this  document  with  very 
great  pleasure :  not  that  wo  agree  with  it  any  more  than  with 
the  Memorial  itself,  or  that  we  see  any  reason  for  making  the 
least  change  in  this  article.    But  we  are  well  convinced  of  the 
perfect  sincerity  of  the  author,  and  of  the  great  though*  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  which,  we  tliink,  fairly  en- 
title him  to  a  hearing.    We  tliink  he  has  proved  something 
from  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Couimission  of  the  House 
of  Bishops  to  escape  without  giving  it  grave  consideration,  and 
reeommending  some  steps  of  adaptation^  as  proposed  by  him. 
Nevertheless  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  still,  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  check  to  the  growth  of  our  Church ;  and  we  regret  that 
he  who  could  think  and  write  so  well,  as  is  proved  by  this 
Exposition,  and  who  evidently  has  so  much  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church — of  our  own  Church  in  particular,  and  of 
the  Church  Catholic — should  fail  to  see  what  mischief  he  him- 
self has  done,  and  is  doing,  by  indulging  in  Tractarian  fancies 
and  tastes  in  the  matter  of  symbols,  ceremonies,  and  parochial 
economy  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion.    Ho  is  no 
IVactarian  in  doctrine  or  general  sentiment,  but  he  seems  to 
have  a  fency  for  some  of  the  follies  of  Tractarians.    It  is  a  pity 
that  one  who  could  conceive  so  well  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  adaptation^  and  who  could  make  so  good  an  argument 
upon  the  subject,  should  so  far  violate  his  own  doctrine  by  his 
own  practice.    We  are  glad,  however,  to  observe  that  he  will 
be  found  on  the  side  of  evangelical  Catholicism,  which  wo 
ought  to  have  known  by  the  title  and  character  of  a  public 
journal  he  once  had  a  hand  in. 

Hie  author  of  the  Exposition  has  made  a  strong  argument 
for  the  bestowment  of  Episcopal  orders  outside  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  proper.    But  his  assumption  that  Episcopal  preroga- 
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tive,  iu  a  constitutional  and  canonical  Church  like  ours,  com- 
prehends this  right,  can  not  be  conceded,  and,  we  think,  will 
never  be  tolerated.  K  the  want  of  this  power  be  an  evil,  it  is 
a  less  one,  in  our  esteem,  than  a  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ent powers  of  bishops.  The  disciplinary  economy  of  our  CSiurch 
has  more  than  once  settled  the  question,  by  judicial  action,  that 
a  bishop  has  no  power,  except  in  trust  from  the  Church ;  and 
for  ourselves  we  will  never  consent  that  this  principle  should 
be  disturbed.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  it  The 
only  way,  therefore,  by  which  Episcopal  orders  can  be  con- 
ferred by  our  Bishops,  outside  of  our  Church,  is  by  a  special 
canon  to  authorize  it. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  heart  of  the  author  of  the  Exposi- 
tion seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  right  place  on  this,  if  not  on  all 
questions.  But  we  think  his  zeal  overleaps  his  discretion,  and 
his  amiable  trust  that  Bishops  would  always  use  such  an  inde- 
pendent power  properly,  argues  more  in  favor  of  his  affections 
than  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  he  has  thought 
long  and  profoundly  on  the  general  subject,  and  has  given  rea- 
sons enough  to  impose  a  weighty  responsibility  on  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  House  of  Bishops,  if  they  shall  rise  and  report 
without  recommending  something  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  and  other  quarters,  as  a  want  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  more  especially  hopeful  that  the  Memorial  and  its  Ex- 
position— ^both  from  the  same  author,  we  presume — ^will  lead  to 
some  result,  as  neither  his  motives  nor  his  churchmanship  will, 
in  any  probability,  be  impeached.  Apart  from  the  real  causes 
of  the  check  to  the  growdi  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which,  we 
think,  he  has  entirely  failed  to  show,  and  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  he  did  not  imdertake  to  show,  he  has  nevertheless  made 
out  a  case  demonstrating  the  defects  of  our  Church,  which 
ought  to  receive  attention,  wliich,  indeed,  demand  a  remedy. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  even  some  of  his  suggestions  carried 
out,  though  ours  should  be  entirely  overlooked;  but  wo  do  not 
believe  that  our  Churcli  can  ever  prosper  in  this  country  till 
she  is  purged  of  Tractarianism,  and  blessed  with  preachers  of 
evangelical  religion. 

There  is  one  feature — ^principle,  we  might  say — of  the  Expo- 
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flition,  Tery  practical  in  its  character,  and  worthy  of  special 
notice,  as  one  which  can,  with  propriety,  and  easily  be  rcdnced 
to  practice — ^which,  indeed,  is  extensively  practical  from  neces- 
atj.  Bat  it  ought  to  hate  a  formal  sanction.  We  mean, 
Aat  llljasionaries  of  onr  Church,  laboring  outside  of  our  pale, 
to  bring  people  in,  should  not  be  confined  to  the  forms  and 
rules  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  conducting  public  worship  in 
assemblies  of  sudi  a  class.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  the  regular  ministers  of  the  Church,  whenever  they  are 
discharging  proper  missionary  offices,  as  they  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do.  It  is  absurd  to  oblige  them  to  go  through  all  the 
forms  of  the  Prayer  Book  before  an  audience  who  are  strangers 
to  it,  and  when  scarcely  a  response  can  be  expected.  It 
is  requiring  an  impossibility.  The  responses  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  service,  as  much  so  as  the  parts  assigned  to  the 
(^ciating  minister ;  and  to  require  the  one,  when  the  other 
can  not  be  performed,  is  certainly  absurd,  as  every  body  will 
8fty,  and  as  we  all  feel,  when  the  thing  is  attempted.  The 
diurch  ought  not  to  expense  herself  to  the  accusation  of  vio- 
lating the  dictates  of  common  sense,  as  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
It  is  not  simply  absurd,  but  ridiculously  so ;  and  it  is  always 
a  fisdlore  of  the  intended  effect  of  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
As  an  Episcopal  minister,  officiating  before  an  Episcopal  con- 
gregation, can  not  depart  from  the  forms  of  the  Church  witli- 
OQt  disturbing  the  attention  and  devotion  of  tlie  worshippers,  so 
neither,  when  officiating  as  a  missionary  among  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  can  a  rigid  conformity 
to  the  rubrics,  as  they  now  stand,  be  for  edification,  or  in  any 
way  produce  a  good  effect.  The  effect  is  positively  bad,  because 
it  is  embarrassing  both  to  the  minister,  and  his  audience. 
You  might  as  well  require  children,  in  their  A,  B,  Cs,  to 
read  without  spelling.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Prayer 
Book  supposes,  that  it  is  appointed  for  those  who  are  used  to 
it.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  we  think  the 
author  of  the  Exposition  has  made  good  the  allegations  of  the 
Memorial  respecting  the  defects  of  our  Church,  and  wo  hope 
the  Commission  of  the  House  of  Bi»hop9,  appointed  to  consider 
the  Memorial,  will  report  something  to  remedy  this,  and  other 
evils. 
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And  will  they  overlook  Tractarianism,  and  the  import- 
ance of  evangelical  preacliing?  We  hope  not.  By  thi^ 
movement,  the  whole  Church  is  in  a  new  position,  and  the 
House  of  Bishops  have  planted  their  feet  on  the  platform. 
The  eyes  of  the  Church  are  upon  them.  Will  they  allow  this 
very  serious  and  grave  Memorial,  with  all  its  grave  allegatioDs, 
which  they  have  taken  in  hand,  and  which  must  now  be  dis- 
posed of,  to  fall  dead  on  the  threshold  of  inquiry  f  or  will  they 
show  themselves  brave  enough  to  encounter  it  t  That  is  the 
question. 


ARTICLE       IV. 

JRecoUeoHons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ckurch  of  VyrginiOj 
during  the  Present  Century.  With  a  Brief  Notice  cf  Us 
Easier  History.    By  Bishop  Meade.* 

It  is  an  useful  employment  for  societies,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, to  look  back  through  their  past  history,  and  mark  the 
dealings  of  a  kind  Providence  towards  them.    The  BKstory  of 

*  Having  been  urged  to  f\imi8h  some  personal  reooUectionfl  of  the  Church  in 
Virginia  for  this  Keview,  I  have  consented,  and  in  this  article  commenced  the  deli- 
cate task.  The  candid  and '  the  charitable  will  make  duo  allowance  for  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  it — especially,  that  of  avoiding  the  frequent  menti<m  of 
m78el£  Had  I  kept  a  diary  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  taken  some  pains  during 
that  period  to  collect  information  touching  the  old  clergy,  churches,  glebes,  and 
Episcopal  families,  I  might  have  laid  up  materials  for  an  interesting  volume ;  but 
the  time  and  opportunity  for  such  a  work  have  passed  away.  The  old  people, 
from  whom  I  could  have  gathered  the  materials,  are  themselves  gathered  to  their 
fathers.  The  vestry-books,  fipom  which  I  could  have  gotten  much,  and  some  of 
which  I  have  seen,  ai«,  for  the  most  part,  cither  lost,  or  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  use  them  for  the  establishment  of  land-claims  or  bounties,  the  register 
of  baptisms  and  marriages  sometimes  rendering  them  assistance  in  their  work. 
Small,  therefore,  is  the  contribution  I  can  make  to  the  ecclesiastical  hiatory  of  my 
native  State.  To  Dr.  Hawks's  elaborate  and  able  work,  I  must  refer  the  reader  ftwr 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Bpiacopal  Church  of  Virginia.  A  brief  notice  of  that 
period  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  my  own  reminiscences,  and  tliat  ia 
furnished.  W.  M. 
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the  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Yirginia  has,  b  j  uniyerBal  consent^ 
tseen,  firom  the  very  beginmng,  a  most  interesting  and  event- 
fill  one — ^beyond  that  of  any  other  Diocese  in  the  Union.  I 
^wonld  briefly  refer  to  some  of  its  particulars,  in  order  to  raise 
our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  God  for  its  wonderful  preservation, 
and  to  make  us  more  &ithftil  and  zealous  in  using  the  proper 
means  for  its  further  advancement. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia  commenced  with  the  flrst 
settlement  of  the  first  colony.  The  code  of  laws  of  that 
colony  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  ^^  religion  (as  Bishop 
Taylor  expresses  it)  was  painted  upon  banners,''  for  it  was 
^^  divine,  martialy  and  TnomL^'*  all  in  one,  being  enforced  even 
among  Protestants  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  which  we 
would  fain  now  banish  from  our  recollections,  and  blot  from 
the  page  of  history. 

That  there  was  much  of  sincere  piety  moving  the  hearts  of 
those  who  incorporated  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
with  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  those  who  established 
other  forms  among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New-England,  I 
doubt  not  Nor  do  I  question  the  piety  and  fidelity  of  some 
of  the  people  and  pastors  during  its  whole  subsequent  history 
But  that  its  spiritual  condition  was  ever,  at  any  time,  even 
tolerably  good,  bearing  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Mother 
Church,  over  whose  defects  also  there  was  so  much  cause  to 
mourn,  faithful  history  forbids  us  to  believe.  Many  were  the 
disadvantages  under  which  she  had  to  labor,  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  existence  in  connection  with  the  government  of 
England,  which  were  well  calculated  to  sink  her  character 
beneath  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  some  other 
churches  in  America.  Immense  were  the  diflSculties  of  get- 
ting a  full  supply  of  ministers  of  any  character ;  and  of  those 
who  came,  how  few  were  faithful  and  duly  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion.  One  who  was  indeed  so  faithful  as  to  be  called  the 
Apostle  of  Virginia,  at  an  early  period  of  its  settlement, 
lamenting  over  the  want  of  ministers  in  the  Colony,  thus 
upbraids  those  who  refused  to  come.  "  Do  they  not  either  wil- 
fially  hide  their  talents,  or  keep  themselves  at  home,  for  fear 
of  losing  a  few  pleasures  ?  Be  not  there  any  among  them  of 
\[oses  and  his  mind,  and  of  the  Apostles,  who  forsook  all  to 
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follow  Christ  f"  The  Council  of  Yirginia  also  addressed  fhe 
most  solemn  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  clergy  of  England, 
beseeching  them  to  come  over  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  (lie 
Colony — ^fliough,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  little  success — ^for  in 
the  year  1665  it  is  recorded,  that  many  places  were  destitute 
of  ministers,  and  like  stiU  to  continue  so,  the  people  not  pay- 
ing their  "  accustomed  dues."  There  were  at  this  time  about 
fifty  parishes  in  the  Colony,  most  of  which  were  destitute  of 
clergymen,  as  there  were  only  ten  ministers  for  their  supply. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  Virginia  fellowships,  imposing  it  as  a  condir 
tion,  that  the  fellows  spend  seven  years  in  Virginia ;  but  we  do 
not  read  of  its  execution. 

That  the  ministers  then  in  the  Colony  were  men  of  zeal  can 
scarce  be  supposed,  as  a  law  was  required  enjoining  it  upon 
ihem  to  preach  constanfly  every  Sabbath,  and  administer  the 
sacrament  at  least  twice  every  year. 

K  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  another  fifty 
years,  which  will  carry  us  beyond  the  first  century  of  its  exist- 
ence, we  shall  find  only  a  few  more  parishes  established,  and 
though  glebes  and  parishes  had  been  provided,  not  more  than 
one  half  of  the  congregations  were  supplied  with  ministers,  the 
rest  being  served  by  lay-readers.  In  some  places,  indeed,  lay- 
readers  were  preferred  to  settled  ministers,  because  less  expens- 
ive to  the  parishioners.  The  tenure  by  which  ministers  held 
their  livings  was  precarious,  and  this  contributed  to  the  negli- 
gence of  some,  and  was  a  severe  trial  to  tlio  fidelity  of  the 
more  worthy.  If  a  clergyman  was  faithful  to  his  duty,  and 
preached  against  the  vices  of  the  people,  he  was  removed ; 
"  and  instances  are  numerous  of  clergyinen  having  been  dis- 
placed by  vestries,  without  a  charge  made,  or  even  a  reason 
assigned  for  it."  The  effect  of  this  on  the  better  portion  of 
the  English  clergy,  who  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  need 
not  be  stated.  As  to  the  unworthy  and  hireling  clergy  of  the 
Colony,  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  correct  or 
punish  their  irregularities  and  vices.  The  authority  of  a  Com- 
miasary  was  a  very  insufficient  substitute  for  the  superintend* 
ence  of  a  faithful  Bishop.  Tlio  better  part  of  the  clergy,  and 
some  of  the  laity,  long  and  earnestly  petitioned  for  a  faithful 
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Fesident  Bishop,  for  the  Bishop  of  London  was  of  necessity  only- 
die  nominal  Bishop. 

For  aboat  two  hundred  years  did  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Viiginia  try  the  experiment  of  a  system,  whoso  constitution 
required  such  an  head,  but  was  actually  without  it  No  such 
officer  was  there,  as  the  Church  requires,  to  watch  over  the 
oondnct,  and  punish  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  none  to  adminis- 
ter the  rite  of  Confirmation,  and  thus  admit  the  faithful  to  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  Episcopal  Church,  without  such  an 
officer,  is  more  likely  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  godly  discipline, 
than  any  other  society  of  Christians,  because  all  others  have 
some  substitute,  whereas  our  own  Church  makes  this  office 
indispensable  to  some  important  parts  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 
meint  and  discipline. 

Such  being  tiie  corrupt  state  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  here,  as  in  England,  disaffection  should 
take  place,  and  dissent  begin.  The  preaching  and  zeal  of  Mr. 
Wbitefield,  who  visited  Virginia  about  this  time,  contrasted 
with  the  sermons  and  lives  of  the  clergy  generally,  contributed 
no  doubt  to  increase  disaffection.  The  pious  Mr.  Davies, 
afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College,  made  tlie  first 
serious  inroad  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church.  His  candid  tes- 
timony deserves  to  be  here  introduced.  "  I  have  rea^^on  to 
hope,"  he  says,  "  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  a  few  names 
in  various  parts  of  the  Colony  who  are  sincerely  seeking  the 
Lord,  and  groping  after  religion  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England."*  "  Ilad  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  been 
solemnly  and  faithfully  preached  in  the  Established  Church,  I 
am  persuaded  there  would  have  been  few  dissenters  in  these 
parts  of  Virginia,  for  their  first  objections  were  not  against  the 
peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  Churcli,  much  less 
against  her  excellent  Articles,  but  against  the  general  strain  of 
tte  doctrine*^  delivered  irom  the  pulpit,  in  which  these  Articles* 
'wrere  opposed,  or  (which  was  the  more  common  case,)  not  men- 
tioned at  all,  so  that  at  first  they  were  not  j)roperly  dissenters 
from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church  of  En«;land,  but 
the  most  strict  adherents  to  it,  and  only  dissented  from  those 
who  had  forsaken  it." 
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That  there  was  at  this  time  not  onlj  defective  preaching, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  most  evil  living  among  &e  dergj, 
is  evident  from  a  petition  of  the  clergy  themselves  to  the 
Legislature,  asking  an  increase  of  salary,  saying,  "  that  the 
small  encouragement  given  to  clergymen  is  a  reason  why  bo 
few  come  into  this  Colony  from  the  Universities,  and  that  ao 
many,  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  ministry,  find  opportunitieB  to 
fill  the  parishes." 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  some  who  were  discarded 
from  the  English  Church,  yet  obtained  livings  in  Virginia. 

Such  being  the  case,  who  can  question  for  a  moment  the 
entire  accuracy  of  the  account,  both  of  the  preaching  and  liv- 
ing of  the  clergy  of  his  day,  as  given  by  the  faithful  and 
zealous  Mr.  Jarrett ;  and  who  could  blame  him  for  the  encour- 
agement afforded  to  the  disciples  of  Mr.  "Wesley,  at  a  time 
when  neither  he,  nor  they,  thought  there  could  be  a  separation 
from  tlie  Chiirch  of  England. 

Dissent.,  from  various  causes,  was  now  spreading  throughi  the 
Commonwealth ;  dissatisfaction  with  the  mother  country  and 
MoUier  Church  was  increasing,  and  the  Episcopal  clergy,  los- 
ing more  and  more  the  favor  of  God  and  man,  when'  this 
devoted  minister,  almost  alone  in  preaching,  and  living  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  any  aid  in  ilia 
good  work  he  was  endeavoring  to  perform.  For  the  time, 
however,  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  approaching,  and  with  it  the  downfall  of  the 
Church. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to  this  event.  The  severi- 
ties exercised  towards  some  of  the  dissenters  in  times  past  had 
embittered  their  minds  against  the  declining  Establishment 

Tlie  attachment  of  some  of  tlie  clergy  to  the  cause  of  the 
king  subjected  the  Church  itself  to  suspicion,  and  gave  further 
occasion  to  its  enemies  to  seek  its  destruction.  The  dispute 
about  Church  property  now  came  on,  and  for  twenty-seven 
years  was  wa^^ed  with  bitterness  and  violence.  At  the  com- 
raeiicemcnt  of  the  war  of  the  llevohition,  Virginia  had  ninety- 
one  clergymen,  officiating  in  one  hundred  and  and  sixty-four 
churches  and  chapels  ;  at  its  close,  only  twenty-eight  ministers 
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were  found  laboring  in  the  less  desolate  parishes  of  the  State. 
Whither  nambers  of  them  had  fled,  and  to  what  secular  pur- 
soitB  some  of  them  had  betaken  themselves,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  state.  Had  they  been  faithful  shepherds,  they  would 
not  have  thus  deserted  their  flocks.  We  come  now  to  the 
efforts  of  the  more  faithful,  though  faint-hearted  ones,  to 
strengthen  the  things  that  remained,  and  were  ready  to  die. 

In  common  with  some  other  dioceses,  the  Chnrch  in  Virginia 
resolved  on  an  effort  to  obtain  consecration  from  abroad  for  a 
Bishop  who  might  complete  her  imperfect  organization.  A  very 
worthy  man,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Griflith,  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  so  depressed  was  her  condition,  so  little  zeal  was 
£>imd  in  her  members,  that  though  for  three  successive  years 
calls  were  made  upon  the  parishes  for  funds  to  defray  his 
eoqpenaes  to  England,  only  twenty-eight  pounds  were  raised,  a 
mm  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  effort  on 
his  part  was  abandoned  through  poverty  and  domestic  afflic- 
tion. 

Even  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  renewed  efforts,  prompted 
by  shame  at  past  failures,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Church, 
were  made  to  secure  what  was  necessary  for  Bishop  Madison's 
O(«isecration,  a  sufficiency,  oven  with  some  foreign  aid,  wa^» 
not  obtained  to  pay  aU  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
The  object,  however,  was  accomplished,  and  at  the  end  of 
almost  two  hundred  years  from  the  establishment  of  a  most 
imperfect  Church  in  Virginia  a  Bishop  was  obtained. 

But  she  was  too  far  gone,  and  there  were  too  many  opposin^c 
difficulties  for  her  revival  at  that  time.  From  the  addresses 
of  Bishop  Madison  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Virginia,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  entered  on  his  duties  with  no  little  zeal,  and  with 
Tery  just  views  of  the  kind  of  men  and  measures  necessary  for 
the  work  of  revival.  He  plainly  admits  the  want  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  in  many  of  the  ministers  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  contrary  qualifica- 
tioni^  were  indispensable  to  her  resuscitation.  lie  made  an 
ineffectual  effort  at  bringing  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  for  they  had  now  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  her. 

After  a  few  partial  visitations  of  the  Diocese,  his  hopes  of 
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the  revival  of  the  Church  evidently  sunk ;  and  the  duties  of  tb 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  of  which  he  was  Fresidea 
requiring  his  attention  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  ii 
the  Convention  of  1805,  he  called  for  a  Suffragan  or  AflBJstan 
Bishop.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  next  year's*  Oonvei 
tion,  but  no  such  meeting  was  held,  nor  was  there  anotlier  unt 
after  his  death.  For  seven  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  won 
hopes  of  her  enemies  and  most  painful  fears  of  her  friends  wen 
about  to  be  realized  in  her  entire  destruction.  In  the  Genen 
Convention  of  the  Church,  held  in  the  city  of  New-Haven  i 
1811,  there  was  no  representation,  nor  any  report  whatevc 
from  Virginia ;  but  the  following  entry  is  found  on  the  journal 
''  Tliey  fear,  indeed,  that  the  Church  in  Virginia  is,  from  vmr 
ous  causes,  so  depressed,  that  there  is  danger  of  her  total  ndi 
imless  great  exertions,  favored  by  the  blessing  of  FrovidancM 
are  employed  to  raise  her." 

And  what  more  could  be  expected  from  the  character  of  ih 
clergy  generally  at  that  time,  or  for  a  long  time  before  ?  It  i 
a  melancholy  fact  that  many  of  them  had  been  addicted  to  tib 
race-field,  the  card-table,  the  ball-room,  the  theatre — nay,mor< 
to  the  drunken  revel.  One  of  them,  about  the  very  period  < 
which  I  am  speaking,  was,  and  had  been  for  years,  the  Pres 
sident  of  a  Jockey  Club.  Anotlier,  after  abandoning  the  mini 
try,  fought  a  duel  in  sight  of  the  very  Church  in  which  he  ha 
performed  the  solemn  oflBces  of  religion.*    Nothing  was  moi 

*  Another  was  frozen  to  death  hi  the  night,  on  returning  from  a  weddmg  whei 
he  became  intoxicated. 

Another  preached  (or  went  into  an  old  country  church  professing  to  do  it)  fiM 
times  a  year  against  the  four  sins  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  horse-racing;  ax 
swearing,  receiving  one  hundred  dollars— a  legacy  of  some  pious  person  to  f! 
minister  of  the  parish,  for  so  doing,  while  he  practised  all  of  them  himselC  Whc 
he  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  ravings,  he  was  heard  halloaing  the  hounds  to  tl 
chase.  Another,  who  ailerwards  laid  down  his  ministry,  and  avowed  himself  i 
infidel — a  man  of  groat  physical  powers — who  ruled  his  vestry  with  the  rod 
terror,  ^vished  something  done,  and  convened  them  for  the  purpose.  It  was  foui 
that  they  were  unwillmg  or  unable  to  do  it  A  quarrel  ensued.  From  words  tin 
came  to  blows,  and  the  minister  was  victorious.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  presume  th 
only  a  part,  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  vestry  was  present.  On  the  foUowii 
Sabbath  the  minister  justified  what  he  had  done  in  a  sermon  from  a  passage 
Nohemiah:  "And  I  contended  with  them,  and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain 
them,  and  plucked  off  tlieir  hair." 
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common,  even  with  the  better  portion  of  them,  than  to  cele- 
brate the  holy  ordinance  of  Baptism,  not  amidst  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation,  but  the  festivities  of  the  feast  and  the  dance, 
the  minister  sometimes  taking  a  full  share  in  all  that  was  going 
on.  These  things  being  so,  and  the  Churches  having  been,  on 
icconnt  of  such  things,  almost  entirely  deserted,  or  else  occu- 
pied by  those  who  only  held  our  Zion  up  to  derision,  what  but 
ft  firm  conviction  of  God's  watchful  providence  over  her  could 
keep  alive  hope  in  the  most  ardent  of  her  friends  ?  How  ofteu, 
in  looking  at  the  present  comparative  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
do  we  say,  surely  God  must  have  greatly  loved  this  branch  of  his 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  or  he  would  not  have  borne  so  long 
with  her  unfaithfulness,  and  so  readily  forgiven  her  sins. 

Having  presented  this  brief  sketch  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Chnrch  in  Virginia,  I  now  proceed  to  execute  the  task  assigned 
me,  by  stating  some  things  which  came  more  or  less  under 
mj  own  personal  observation. 

Ihii  aoooont  I  receired  finom  two  old  men  of  the  congregation,  of  the  most  un- 
wpeachod  rencitj,  one  or  both  of  whom  wu  present  at  the  sennon. 

AU,  indeed,  of  the  cases  aUuded  to  in  the  note  and  the  text,  came  so  near  to  mj 
wn  time,  and  even  ministry,  that  the  truth  of  them  was  assured  to  me  bj  those 
vkose  testimonj  was  not  to  bo  doubted.  Gladly  would  I  bo  spared  the  painful  rt- 
ftnnce  to  them  and  others,  could  it  be  done  without  unfaithfulness  to  the  task  under- 
tiken.  In  consenting  to  engage  in  it,  which  I  have  done  with  reluctance,  it  became 
■jr  daty  to  present  an  honest  exhibition  of  the  subject,  and  not  misrepresent  by  a 
anppreasion  of  the  truth.  God  has  set  us  tho  example  of  true  fidelity  in  the  bio- 
gnphical  and  historical  notices  which  pervade  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  greatest 
lAiiiga  of  his  best  saints,  as  well  as  the  abominations  of  the  wicked,  are  there 
iiitlifoUy  recorded,  as  warnings  to  all  ages ;  though  there  are  those  who  think  that 
il  had  been  better  to  have  passed  over  some  unhappy  passages.  I  have  gone  as 
far  as  conscience  and  judgment  would  allow  in  the  way  of  omission,  even  of  things 
wludi  have  passed  under  my  own  eyes.  Some  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  our 
dnirch  have  dwelt  much,  fh>m  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  on  the  evil  conduct  of 
WBiy  of  our  old  ministers,  and,  doubtless,  have  oftentimes  overrated  this  evil, 
vUle  making  no  acknowledgment  of  any  good.  Some  of  our  own  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  to  malice  much  of  that  which  be- 
lODga  to  troth.  Let  us  seek  the  truth.  It  is  not  only  mighty,  and  will  prevaQ, 
bol  will  do  good  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  truth.  Often  and  truly  has  it  been 
nid  of  the  Church,  in  certain  ages  and  countries,  where  evil  ministers  have 
aboanded,  that  but  for  God*s  faithful  promise,  those  ministers  would  long  since 
hcfB  destroyed  it.  It  is  some  relief  to  my  mind,  to  be  able  to  add,  that  in  almost 
all  the  unhappy  instances  to  which  I  have  made  reference,  it  pleased  Providence 
to  ordain,  that  they  should  leave  no  posterity  behind  to  mooro  their  fathers' 
!«hame. 
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My  earliest  recollections  of  the  Church  are  derived  from 
yisits,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the  Old  Stone  Chapel  in  Frederick 
county,  (then  the  backwoods  of  Virginia,)  either  on  hcuiseback,* 
behind  my  father,  or  with  my  mother,  and  the  children,  in 
my  grandmother's  English  chariot,  drawn  by  four  work-hoiseB 
in  farming-gear,  richer  gear  having  failed  with  failing  fortonoB. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  went  in  open  four-horse  plantation- 
wagons,  very  diflFerent  from  the  vehicles  to  which  they  had  beea 
accustomed  in  LowerVirginia,  whence  they  emigrated.*  Myfih 
ther  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection  of  this  house,  which  wae 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  It  was  here  that 
I  officiated  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  miniatiy, 
and  to  which,  with  the  congregation  which  now  worships  in  a 
larger  one  four  miles  off,  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  is  made  on  one 
Sabbath  each  summer.  It  is  still  used  for  service  in  behalf  of 
colored  persons,  and  on  funeral  occasions.  Kear  it  lies  the 
parish  burying-groimd,  where  many  dear  friends  and  relativeB 
are  interred,  and  where  I  hope  to  find  a  grave.  The  Bev. 
Alexander  Balmaine,  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army, 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  mamed  to  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  our  countiy,  was 
the  minister  of  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  of  which  I  was  associated  with  him.  He  lived 
in  Winchester,  and  preached  alternately  there  in  a  stone 
cluirch  of  about  the  same  size,  and  at  the  chapel. 

Tliere  was  a  small  wooden  church  very  near  the  chapel, 
which  was  built  before  the  war,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thniston  officiated.  He  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  Episcopal 
minister  of  the  parish.  The  Baptists  were,  in  his  day,  establish- 
ing themselves  in  this  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.    With 

*  ^7  &ther  had  oonsideraUe  poaseBaions  in  land  and  serrants  in  Lower  Virgfaiiai 
but  lost  nearly  all  daring  the  war  of  the  Bevolation,  in  which  he  terred  as  aid  to 
Gren.  Washington.  At  the  close  of  it,  gathering  up  what  little  remained  of 
moncj,  and  a  reiy  few  servants,  he  removed  to  the  rich  and  beautliUl  Yallajr  of 
Frederick,  lying  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  Alleghany  Moantaina.  The  whole 
oountry  was  little  else  than  a  forest  at  that  time.  For  a  small  sum  he  punshased 
a  (arm,  with  two  unfinished  log  rooms,  arouad  which  the  wolves  nightly  howM. 
Lajring  aside  the  weapons  of  war,  he  took  himself  to  hard  work  with  the  aze,  the 
maul,  and  other  instruments,  while  my  mother  exchanged  the  luxuries  and  ease  of 
Lower  Virginia  for  the  economy  and  diligence  of  a  Western  housewife. 
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ftem,  it  is  said,  he  had  much  and  sharp  controversy.  On  the 
declaration  of  war  he  hud  aside  the  ministry,  and  entered  the 
inny,  attaining,  before  the  close  of  it,  to  the  rank  of  Colonel^ 
by  which  title  he  was  known  to  the  end  of  his  days.  About 
twelve  miles  from  my  fftther's  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
chapel,  there  was  another  small  log  chnrch,  in  which  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Hnghlenborg,  afterwards  General  Mn^lenbnrg,  occasion- 
aDy,  perhaps  once  per  month,  officiated.  He  was  the  minister 
of  the  adjoining  parish  in  Shenandoah  county,  and  lived  at 
Woodstock.  He  also  exchanged  the  clerical  for  the  military 
profession,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  General.  Tradition  says 
that  his  last  sermon  was  preached  in  military  dress,  a  gown 
being  thrown  over  it,  and  that  he  either  chose  for  his  text,  or 
introdnced  into  his  sermon,  the  words  of  Ecclcsiastes,  ^^To 
vnfTj  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
imder  the  heaven** — ^^  a  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace." 
And  that  the  sermon  being  over,  he  laid  aside  the  gown,  and 
walked  forth  the  soldier  in  dress  and  office.  He  was  esteemed 
a  very  upright  and  patriotic  man.  I  have  often  in  my  younger 
days,  and,  indeed,  aftier  my  entrance  upon  the  ministry,  seen 
a  poor  old  lady  at  the  chapel  in  Frederick,  who  sat  under  his 
ministry,  and  still  lived  near  his  log  church.  Being  twenty 
miles  off  from  the  chapel,  she  would  come  on  horseback  either 
to  Winchester,  or  to  the  house  of  my  elder  sister  over  night. 
Her  visits  were  generally  on  communion-days,  and  she  always 
partook  of  it  fiisting.  She  spoke  well  of  her  old  minister,  as 
(Hie  who  was  faithful  to  his  duty,  for  he  rode  twenty  miles  to 
preach  to  a  few  poor  people  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the 
ooontry. 

My  next  recollections  of  the  Church  are  in  the  person  of  my 
teacher,  who  was  educated  in  General  Washington's  Free 
School,  in  Alexandria,  and  afterward,  on  account  of  his  prom- 
ising talents,  sent  to  William  and  Mary  College.  At  the  end 
of  his  literary  course  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  orders  by 
Bishop  Madison.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  he  became  teacher 
to  the  children  of  those  few  families,  who  composed  almost  the 
whole  of  the  chapel  congregation.  He  was  faithful  as  a  classi- 
cal teacher,  heard  us  our  catechism  once  a  week,  and  for  some 
time  opened  the  school  with  prayer.    He  officiated  also  for  a 
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period  at  the  chapel  on  those  Sundays  which  Mr.  Balmmini 
gave  to  Winchester;  but  his  habits  becoming  bad,  he  ceasec 
ever  after  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office,  being  ftdlj  con 
scious  that  he  had  mistaken  liis  calling.  He  left  no  posterit] 
to  be  wounded  by  this  statement,  or  I  should  have  forborne  \a 
make  it.*  During  this  period  of  my  life  I  had  no  other  meaxu 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Church  and  her  clergy  thai 
from  my  parents  at  home.  When  there  was  no  service  at  thi 
chapel,  or  we  were  prevented  from  going,  my  father  read  thi 
service  and  a  sermon ;  and  whenever  a  death  occurred  anioii( 
the  servants,  ho  performed^ the  burial  service  himself,  and  reac 
Blair's  Sermon  on  Death  the  following  Sunday.  Of  the  oha 
racter  and  conduct  of  the  old  clergy  generally,  I  have  oftei 
heard  them  speak  in  terms  of  strong  condenmation.  M3 
father,  when  a  young  man,  was  a  vestry  man  in  Prince  Gteorgi 
county,  Virginia,  but  resigned  his  place  rather  than  consent  t< 
retain  an  unworthy  clergyman  in  the  parish.  Of  two  cleigy 
men,  however,  in  King  George  county,  Virginia — the  Stew 
arts,  a  father  and  son — I  have  heard  my  mother,  who  lived  £» 
some  time  under  their  ministry,  speak  in  terms  of  high  com 
mendation,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Some  of  the  ser 
mons  of  one  of  them  I  have  seen  and  read,  and  possessed.  At  th< 
age  of  seventeen  I  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where,  o 

*  Although  thero  was  no  such  thing  as  family  prajers  at  that  day,  yet  was  tfai 
('atechism  taught  in  many  families  of  the  Church;  pin-cushions  to  the  giria  an 
trap-balls  to  the  boys  were  sometimes  given,  in  the  Pariah  of  Frederick,  bjr  tb 
wife  of  the  old  parish  clerk,  as  a  reward  for  accuracy  in  saying  it  to  the  miniaUif 
My  mother  also  (as  was  the  case  with  many  others)  made  her  children  get  am 
repeat  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Prayer  Book,  especially  Bishop  Kon^s,  for  mora 
iog  and  evening,  and  repeat  some  short  prayer  at  her  bedside.  In  my  fatfaflrjo 
law's  family,  Mr.  Philip  Nelson,  (who  has  often  been  seen  in  our  State  and  G^enen 
Conventions,)  the  practice  of  reading  the  Psalms,  as  arranged  in  the  Prayer  Booli 
was  regularly  practised  each  day  by  the  females,  so  that  my  wife,  at  our  marriage 
could  repeat  nearly  the  whole  book  of  Psalms.  Her  father  used  to  hear  his  diQd 
ren  the  Catechism  every  Sabbath  morning  before  breakfast ;  and  on  the  one  ftfte 
our  marriage,  she  took  her  accustomed  place  at  the  head  of  six  or  eight  childrao 
and  performed  her  part  She  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  doubfles 
the  practice  of  repeating  the  Catechism,  reading  the  Psalms  and  other  Scripture 
daily,  and  using  the  morning  service  on  Sunda3rs  when  there  was  no  pubUo  woi 
ship,  which  kept  alive  the  knowledge  o^  and  attachment  to,  the  Church  in  mm; 
families  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  it  Such  families  were  foand  X 
be  most  effective  auxiliaries  in  its  resuscitation. 
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eooise.  I  bad  no  oppormniries  of  acqairing  anv  Imowledgo  of 
tbe  Chnrch.  as  it  had  no  existence  fhere  at  that  time^  thoo^  it 
WM  while  there,  that  I  finned  the  detenninatii'm«  at  the  in* 
ilaiioe  of  m J  moth^  and  elder  sister,  to  enter  the  Efuscopal 
ndniatzy,  as  thej  perceiTed  from  my  letters  the  serious  turn  of 
mj  mind.  I  ongfat  to  have  stated  above  that  mj  confirmation 
took  i^aoe  at  a  reiy  earlv  period,  during  the  first  and  only 
Tint  of  Bishop  Madison  to  this  part  of  Yiiginia.  I  have  but 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  his  having  heard  some  of  us  the 
Ortechiffln  at  church,  and  as  I  suppose,  laying  his  hands  njion 
us  in  oonfinnation  afterward,  perceiving  thatwe  said  our  Cite- 
duamwelL  Butas  to  both  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  I  have 
idied  more  on  the  testimony  of  older  persons  than  on  my  own 
eertain  remembrance.  At  die  age  of  nineteen,  or  a  few  montlis 
Mxmer,  my  college  course  was  over.  Through  my  beloved 
idative  and  fiuthfnl  friend,  Mrs.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  I  heard  of 
the  great  worth  of  the  Bev.  Walter  Addison,  of  Maryland,  and 
dotermined  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  at  his  house  and  under 
Ids  direction.  In  him  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  and  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  the  minis- 
terial character.  Mr.  Addison  was  of  Englisli  parentage,  and 
bom  to  large  landed  possessions  on  the  Maryland  side  of  tlio 
Potomac,  opposite  to  Alexandria.  B^also  inherited  a  niunber 
of  servants,  whom  he  emancipated.  Through  misiuanagoincnt 
his  other  property  wasted  away.  But  the  God  whom  lie 
served,  never  permitted  him  to  want,  though  he  allowed  him 
to  end  his  days  in  poverty.  It  required  but  little  to  servo  him, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  content  and  self-denial.  At  a  time  when 
wine,  whiskey,  rum,  and  brandy  were  so  commonly  and  freely 
drunken  by  all,  especially  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  he  made  a  rule  never  to  drink  more  tlian  one 
small  glass  of  very  weak  toddy  at  dinner,  but  this  was  equal 
to  total  abstinence  now.  Wine  he  had  none.  lie  was  faithful 
and  bold  in  reproving  vice  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere, 
thou^  one  of  the  meekest  of  men.  He  told  me  of  some  mis- 
takes into  which  he  ran  in  his  earlier  days.  lie  was  probably 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  United  States 
wfa^  denounced  what  are  called  fodiionable  amusements. 
Some  years  before  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  published  a 
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small  volnme  against  balls,  theatres,  gambling,  and  horso- 
racing ;  adducing  some  high  anthorities  from  the  Church  of 
England.  His  opposition  to  duelling,  and  the  means  he 
adopted  to  prevent  it,  made  him  for  a  number  of  years  very 
notorious  among  the  members  of  our  American  GongresB. 
Being  pastor  of  the  church  in  Georgetown,  though  still  living 
in  the  coimtry  at  the  time,  ho  had  the  opportunity  of  exerting 
himself  in  the  prevention  of  duels  on  several  occasions.  He 
has  often  detailed  to  me  the  circimistances  attending  those 
eflEorts,  namely,  his  clothing  himself  with  a  civil  office,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  arrest  the  duellists  in  their  attempts  to 
find  some  favorable  place  for  the  combat;  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
parties  was  in  the  President's  house ;  his  pursuit  after  them  on 
horseback ;  his  overtaking  them  just  as  the  seconds  were  mea- 
suring the  ground,  their  threatening  to  bind  him  to  a  tree  in  the 
Arlington  forest,  if  he  did  not  desist  from  the  pursuit — ^these  and 
such  like  things  have  I  heard  from  his  truthM  lips.  At  the  time 
of  the  threatened  encounter  between  Mr.  John  Bandolph  and 
Eppes,  he  was  ftdly  prepared  to  prevent  it,  and,  if  necessary,  de- 
posit one  or  both  of  them  in  a  place  of  confinement.  Mr.  Sandolph 
was  then  an  attendant  at  his  church,  in  Georgetown.  Eleven 
o'clock  on  Sunday  mori^jng,  the  hour  of  service,  was  selected 
for  the  combat,  and,  as  was  believed,  to  evade  Mr.  Addison's 
vigilance,  as  it  was  supposed  he  would  then  be  at  his  post  of  duly 
in  the  house  of  God.  But  he  believed  that  his  post  of  duty,  on 
that  day,  was  elsewhere,  and  did  not  hesitate  about  disappoin^ 
ing  the  congregation.  For  some  time  preceding  the  appointed 
hour,  he  was  secreted  near  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Bandolph 
boarded,  ready  to  arrest  him  should  he  leave  the  house.  But 
an  adjustment  of  the  difference  took  place  about  that  time. 
Mr.  Stanford,  a  worthy  member  from  North-Oarolinia,  the 
steady  and  judicious  friend  of  Randolph,  was  doubtless  en- 
gaged in  the  adjustment.  At  any  rate,  he  knew  what  was 
going  on,  and  when  the  pacification  waa  effected.  He  knew 
also  where  Mr.  Addison  was  and  what  he  was  prepared  to  do. 
He  it  was  who  informed  Mr.  Addison,  tliat  he  might  go  with  a 
quiet  conscience  to  his  Sabbath  duties,  as  the  difficulty  was  tet 
Ued.    This  I  had  ft^m  the  lips  of  Mr.  Stanford  himself;  with 
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whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  intimately  acquainted  for  many 
yeazB. 

Mr.  Addison  was  equally  opposed  to  strife  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Although  he  was  a  true  lover  of  our  own,  and  most 
passionately  devoted  to  her  services,  yet  he  was  no  bigot,  but 
embraced  all  Christians  and  Churches  in  the  arms  of  his  wide- 
extended  charity.  The  unchurching  doctrine  he  utterly  re- 
jected. Just  before  I  lived  with  him,  an  Episcopal  paper  was 
commenced  in  the  North,  in  which  that  position  was  token. 
He  either  subscribed  to  it,  or  it  was  sent  to  him ;  but  on  find- 
ing that  it  declared  all  other  ministries  invalid,  and  all  otiier 
dmrches  out  of  the  covenant,  he  returned  the  paper  or  declined 
to  receive  it  any  longer.  He  loved  to  see  sinners  converted, 
by  whatsoever  instruments  God  might  employ.  There  was  a 
certain  place  in  the  comer  of  his  large  country  parish,  where 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Episcopal  minister  had  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  deep  depravity  thereof.  Some 
Methodists  being  there,  and  desiring  to  build  a  church,  he  bid 
them  God-speed  and  furnished  some  pecuniary,  or  other  assist- 
ance, hoping  that  they  might  do  what  he  had  not  been  able  to 
do.  Such  was  the  man  of  God  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  spend  some  happy,  and  I  hope  not  unprofitable  months ;  the 
period  of  my  stay  being  abridged  by  a  weakness  in  tlie  eyes, 
which  altogether  prevented  study.  He  lived  to  a  goo<l  old 
age,  loving  all  men,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Many 
of  his  last  years  were  spent  in  darkness,  but  not  of  the  soul. 
His  eyes  became  dim,  until  at  length  all  was  night  to  him. 
But  while  only  a  glimmering  of  light  remained,  he  rejoiced 
and  thanked  God  for  it  far  more  than  those  do  who  enjoy  a 
perfect  vision.  And  when  all  was  gone,  he  was  still  the  hap- 
piest and  most  grateful  of  all  the  happy  and  grateful  ones  whom 
I  have  ever  seen  or  known.  In  my  visits  to  the  district  after- 
ward, I  ever  felt  it  to  be  my  sacred  duty,  as  it  was  my  liigh 
happiness,  to  enter  his  humble  dwelling.  But  this  was  never 
done  without  bursts  of  feelings  and  of  tears  on  l^oth  sides. 

From  this  digression,  which  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  par- 
don. I  return  to  the  more  imme^liate  object  of  this  article. 

As  I  am  engage<l  in  presenting  my  recollections  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Church  of  Virginia,  I  think  this  a  pr*^ipcr  time 
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for  some  notice  of  the  character  of  the  sermons  which  were 
preached,  and  the  books  which  were  read  among  the  Episco- 
palians of  Virginia.  This  was  the  period  when  the  poet  Cow- 
per  upbraided  the  clergy  of  the  English  Chnrch  with  snbsti* 
tnting  morality  for  religion,  saying : ' 

"How  oft^  when  Paul  has  served  mb  with  a  text) 
Has  Flat(\  ToUj,  Epictetus  preached?" 

In  the  Ohurch  of  Yirginia,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jarrett 
and  perhaps  a  few  others,  I  fear  the  preaching  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  almost  entirely  of  the  moml  kind.  The  books  most 
in  nse  were :  Blair's  Sermons,  Sterne's  Works,  The  Spectator, 
13ie  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  sometimes  Tillotson's  Sermons,  which 
were  of  the  highest  grade  of  worth  then  in  use.  But  Blair's 
Sermons,  on  account  of  their  elegant  style  and  great  modera- 
tion in  all  things,  were  most  popular.  I  remember  that  when 
either  of  my  sisters  would  be  at  all  rude  or  noisy,  in  a  maimer 
unbecoming  young  ladies,  my  mother  would  threaten  them 
with  Blair's  Sermon  on  gentleness.  The  sicUy  sensibility  of 
Sterne's  Sermon's,  and  especially  of  his  Sentimental  Journey, 
was  the  fevorite  style  and  standard  of  too  many  of  our  clergy. 
After  entering  the  ministry,  I  heard  several  of  such  most  faulty 
exhibitions  of  Christian  morality.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
(lurches  were  deserted,  and  the  meeting-houses  filled.  But 
the  time  had  come,  both  in  the  English  and  American  Church, 
for  a  blessed  change.  There  is  something  interesting  in  the 
history  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Churdi  of  Virginia.  The  family  of  Bishop  Porteus  was  Virgi- 
nian— of  Gloucester  county — opposite  old  Torktown,  the  resi- 
dence of  General  Nelson.  It  is  not  certain  but  that  Bishop 
Porteus  himself  was  bom  in  Virginia,  and  carried  over,  when 
a  child,  to  England,  with  his  emigrating  parents.  Porteus  be- 
came a  tutor  in  the  Eton  school,  and  when  General  Nelson 
was  sent  to  England  for  his  education,  his  father  placed  biTn 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Porteus.  When  Porteus  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  Bishop,  he  did  not  forget  his  former  pupil  and 
family,  but  sent  them  his  first  work,  a  volume  of  sermons, 
which  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  sermons  of  that  day. 
When  Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  published 
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his  celebrated  evangelical  work,  ^^  Practical  View  of  Christian- 
itjj^  this  was  also  sent ;  and  afterward,  I  believe,  the  Bishop's 
Lectores  on  the  Gk)6pel  of  St  Matthew,  which  were  an  im- 
provement  on  his  sermons.  A  beginning  of  more  evangelical 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  was  thns  made  in  one  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  families  of  Yirginia.  By  my  intimacy 
with  one  branch  of  this  fiunilj,  which  led  to  a  matrimonial 
connection  before  my  ordination,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Wilberforce's  "Practical  View  of  Christianity,"  and  I  believe 
Portens'  Lectures.  These  I  read  during  the  time  I  spent  with 
Mr.  Addison,  and  well  remember  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  the  same.  I  felt  that,  if  ever  permitted  to  preach,  I  had 
only  to  present  the  views  set  forth  in  these  books,  and  my 
hetu-ers  must  be  converted ;  though  I  was  soon  brought  to  the 
experience  of  Melancthon,  "  That  old  Adam  was  too  strong  for 
young  Melancthon." 

These  books  were,  I  believe,  re-published  in  America,  about 
this  time,  together  with  some  of  the  writings  of  Miss  Hannah 
More,  and  all  contributed  to  elevate  and  evangelize  the  style 
of  preaching  in  our  Church.  Those  who  undertook  the  resus- 
citation of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  certainly  adopted,  and  in 
their  sermons  exhibited  these  views.  In  this  they  were  greatiy 
encouraged  by  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Jarrett,  two  editions  of 
which  had  been  published.* 

*  I  win  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for  placing  in  a  note  some  &ct8  in  relation  to  the 
harHj  of  General  Nelson,  inasmuch  as  thej  are  doselj  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  His  parents  appear  to  have  been  pious  persons.  It  is 
Mid  that  the  mother  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  religious  trahiing  of  her  child- 
ren, teaching  them  to  be  punctual  and  conscientious  as  to  their  private  devotiona 
If  she  had  reason  to  fear  that  either  of  her  sons  neglected  his  morning  prayers^ 
instead  of  tempting  him  to  untruth,  by  asking  if  he  had  attended  to  this  duty,  she 
would  say,  "  My  son,  if  you  have  not  said  your  prayers  this  morning,  you  had  bet- 
ter go  and  do  it'*  The  grace  of  God  has  been  poured  out  on  great  numbers  of  her 
descendants.  General  Nelson  was  blessed  in  a  partner,  to  whom,  at  his  early  death, 
be  could  confide  with  safety  his  large  famUy  of  children.  They  inherited  but  a 
■naO  portion  of  his  once  large  estate— that  having  been  nearly  expended  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  for  which  no  remuneration  was  ever  received.  But  they 
were  the  adopted  cliildren  of  God,  and  became  active  and  zealous  members  of  the 
Cfaurt'h  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  bringing  up  large  families  in  the  same  way  in 
which  themselves  had  been  trained,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church.  The 
widow  of  Gen.  Nelson  lived  to  the  age  of  ei^ty-seven,  being  blind  during  the  last 
seventeen  years.    Having  been  twice  connected  in  marriage  with  her  grandchild- 
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I  am  now  brought  to  the  period  of  my  ordinatioD,  which 
introduced  me  to  some  things  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Vir- 
ginia, not  without  a  painful  interest  to  the  loveis  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

But  before  speaking  of  some  circumstances  attendant  on  my 
ordination,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Bidiop  Madison  and  myself,  some  months  before  that 
event  It  is  the  more  proper  so  to  do,  as  it  will  serve  to  cor- 
rect some  misunderstandings  which  have  gone  abroad,  with 
respect  to  us  both,  and  which  have  had  a  bearing  on  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Virginia  Churchmanship  of  that  day.  Passing 
through  Philadelphia,  a  year  or  more  before  my  ordination, 
and  staying  at  the  house  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  I  heard 
some  severe  strictures  on  one  or  more  of  the  ministers  of  our 
Church,  in  some  other  diocese,  or  dioceses,  for  violating  the 
rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book,  by  abridging  the  service.  It  was 
designated  by  no  slighter  term  than  perjury,  in  the  violation 
of  solemn  ordination  vows.  I  learned  afterwards  that  such 
charges  were  made  elsewhere.  In  examining  the  Canons  of 
the  Church,  I  also  found  one  which  seemed  positively  to  for^ 
bid,  under  any  circumstances,  the  admission  into  an  Episcopal 
pulpit  of  any  minister  not  Episcopally  ordained.  I  was  aware 
that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  whole  service  in  very  many 
of  the  places  where  I  might  be  called  to  officiate,  and  well 
knew,  that  ministers  of  other  denominations  preached  in  many 
of  our  old  Episcopal  churches ;  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  ques- 
tioned whether  under  the  law  our  ministers  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  them.  I  also  saw  that  there  was  a  canon  forbidding 
servile  labor  to  the  clergy ;  while  from  necessity — for  the  sup- 
port of  a  young  family,  I  was  then  taking  part  in  the  labors  of 
the  field,  which,  in  Virginia,  was  emphatically  serviU  labor. 

ren,  I  was  led,  during  many  of  her  dcdming  years,  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  her 
humble  abode.  On  such  occasions  many  of  her  cliildren  and  descendants  who 
before  her  death  had  amounted  to  one  himdred  and  fifty,  tliough  not  all  aUve  at 
one  time,  assembled  together  at  her  house,  where  1  always  administered  the  Holy 
Communion.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  remember  to  Iiave  counted,  in  her  roonif 
and  in  tlie  passage  leading  to  it,  forty-three  recipients  of  that  rite,  nearly  all  of 
whom  wore  her  descendants — chiWren,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandcliildren. 
Four  of  her  descendants  are  now  ministering  m  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  ono  who 
did  mmister  in  it,  has  gone  to  his  rest. 
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Wishing  to  enter  the  ministry  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
ooirect  understanding  of  my  ordination  vows,  I  wrote  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  Bishop  Madison  on  these  seyeral  points.  '  To  this 
I  received  a  very  sensible  reply,  and  satisfactOTy,  nearly  all  of 
which,  I  think,  llie  Honse  of  Bishops,  and  the  Church  generally 
would  now  indorse,  though  there  would  have  been  some  de- 
murring in  former  times.  On  the  occasion  of  my  consecration 
it  was  objected  by  some  that  Bishop  Madison  had  ordained  me 
with  a  dispensation  from  canonical  obedience.  Having  his  let- 
ter with  me — ^which  the  reader  may  see  in  tlie  note — the  objec- 
tion was  not  urged.*    In  the  month  of  February,  1811, 1  pro- 

^  Dkab  Sir  :  I  reoeiyed  your  letter  by  Mr.  Bracken,  and  t^prove  of  your  ccsi- 
adentkras  inqniries  respecting  certain  obligations  imposed  by  the  Canons.  Ton 
kaow  tliat  erory  Society  must  hare  gefneral  roles,  as  the  guides  oT  conduct  ibr  its 
MBibera;  but  I  believe  the  Episcopal  Church  is  as  liberal  in  that  respect  as  any 
ottier  religions  society  wbatoTer.  The  sabsoription  required  of  the  candidate  is, 
that  he  will  conform  to  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cboreh  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  ordination  he  promises  to  conform  to 
the  Ganons.  With  respect  to  the  Book  of  Conunon  FTWfer^  an  adherence  is  re- 
^oirsd,  whererer  the  sitoation  of  the  Church  will  permit;  it  happens^  however,  too 
often  that  the  minister  must  be  left  to  his  own  discretion,  particularty  on  oceasionB 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  abridge  the  service,  or  when  there  may  be  no  Cleric, 
etCL  No  oath  is  administered  or  required,  and  that  adherence  to  tho  book  only  is  ex- 
pected, which  may  tend  to  fhrther  religion  and  good  order  in  a  religious  society ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiori^  of  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship.  Before 
aennon  many  ministers,  I  believe,  prefer  a  prayer  of  their  own,  and  if  it  be  well 
conceived,  I  suppose  no  objection  would  be  made.  This  private  prayer  may  certainly 
be  detennlncd  by  himselh  With  respect  to  the  use  of  our  Church  by  other  Socie- 
ties, the  general  rule  is  often  dispensed  with,  especially  if  the  party  wishmg  the 
on  will  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  building — or  the  preacher  be  of  known 
ivpectable  character.  Too  often,  indeed,  our  churches  are  now  used  entirely  by 
other  sects.  Tho  Canon  could  never  intend  that  a  minister  should  be  prevented 
fiom  following  any  occupation  which  was  cttjditable.  Hence  the  practice  of  physic, 
etc.,  is  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  ministerial  profession,  nor,  I  conceive,  any 
other  business  which  is  free  from  a  kind  of  public  odium.  It  would  bo  unfit  for  a 
mtnWrtpr  to  keep  a  tavern,  or  grog-shop,  etc.,  but  certainly  not  to  follow  any  occu- 
pation where  good  may  result  both  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual  The 
honest  discharge  of  clerical  duties,  with  a  life  preaching  by  example,  are,  in  reality, 
the  principal  requisities ;  when  these  are  manifested,  and  \he  piety  and  good  be- 
havior of  the  miniver  can  not  be  questioned,  he  need  not  apprehend  the  rigor  of 
cmons.  or  any  other  spiritual  authority. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 
October  \Oth,  1810.  J.  Madisok. 

Rsif  ARKS. — Some  yean  after  my  entrance  on  the  ministry,  I  was  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  dispensing  with  the  regular  service  in  preaching  to  the  servants 
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ceeded  on  horseback  to  WilliamsbtiTgli,  about  two  hundred 
miles,  and  on  Sunday,  the  34th — a  clear,  cold  morning'— was  oos 
dained.  Mj  examination  took  place  at  the  Bishop's,  before 
breakfast — ^Dr.  Bracken  and  himself  conducting  it  It  was  very 
brief.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Bishop  Madison  became  an  un- 
believer, in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  And  I  have  often  been 
asked  if  it  was  not  so.  I  am  confident  that  the  imputation  18 
unjust.  His  political  principles,  which  at  that  day  were  so 
identified  in  the  minds  of  many  with  those  of  infidel  France, 
may  have  subjected  him  to  such  suspicion.  His  secular  studies, 
and  occupations  as  President  of  the  College,  and  Profeasor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  may  have  led  him  to  philosophize  too 
much  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  of  this  I  thought  I  saw 
some  evidence  in  the  course  of  my  examination ;  but  that  he, 
either  secretly,  or  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  renounced  the 
Christian  faith,  I  do  not  believe,  but  am  confident  of  the  con- 
trary. To  proceed  with  the  ordination :  on  our  way  to  the  old 
church,  the  Bishop  and  myself  met  a  number  of  students  with 
guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  dogs  at  their  sides,  attracted  by 
the  frosty  morning,  which  was  favorable  to  the  chase,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  citizens  was  filling  his  ice-house.  On 
arriving  at  the  church,  we  found  it  in  a  wretched,  condition, 
with  broken  windows,  and  a  gloomy,  comfortless  aspect  The 
congregation  which  assembled  consisted  of  two  ladies,  and 
about  fifteen  gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  relatives,  or 
acquaintances.  The  morning  service  being  over,  the  ordina" 
tion  and  communion  were  administered,  and  then  I  was  put 
into  the  pulpit  to  preach,  there  being  no  ordination  sermon. 
The  religious  condition  of  the  College  and  of  the  place  may 
easily  and  justly  be  inferred  from  the  above.  I  was  informed 
that  not  long  before  this,  two  questions  were  discussed  in  a 
literary  society  of  the  College,  first :  Whether  there  be  a  God  ? 
Secondly,  Whether  the  Christian  religion  had  been  injurious 

in  thoir  quarters,  with  one  of  our  most  eminent  minisiers,  when  he  maintained, 
and  I  doubt  not  most  conscientiously,  that  I  had  no  right  to  open  my  lip8  in 
preaching  to  them,  without  first  using  the  service  according  to  the  rubric.  A  very 
great  change  has  recently  come  oyer  the  minds  of  many  of  our  clergy  on  this  sab* 
ject,  Judging  fh>m  some  things  seen  in  our  religious  papers,  in  which  more  latitod- 
inarian  views  are  taken  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of  formerly. 
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or  beneficial  to  mankind  f  Infidelity,  indeed,  was  then  rife  in 
the  Stale,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Maiy  was  regarded 
as  the  hot-bed  of  French  politics  and  religion.  I  can  truly 
oay,  that  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  in  ereiy  educated 
young  man  of  Yiiginia,  whom  I  met,  I  expected  to  find  a 
skeptic,  if  not  an  avowed  unbeliever.  I  left  WiUiamsburgh,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  with  sad  feelings  of  discouragement 
My  next  Sabbath  was  spent  in  Sichmond,  where  the  condition 
of  things  was  little  better.  Although  there  was  a  church  in 
the  older  part  of  the  town,  it  was  never  used  but  on  commun- 
ion days.  The  place  of  worship  was  an  apartment  in  the 
Gtpitol,  which  hdd  a  few  hundred  persons  at  most,  and  as  the 
Presbyterians  had  no  church  at  all  in  Eichmond  at  that  time, 
the  use  of  the  room  was  divided  between  them  and  the  Episco- 
palians, each  having  service  every  other  Sabbath  morning,  and 
no  oftener.  Even  two  years  aftier  this,  being  in  Richmond  on 
a  communion  Sunday,  I  assisted  the  Bector  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
*th6  old  church,  when  only  two  gentlemen  and  a  few  ladies 
ocMnmnned.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  the  elder  son  of  Judge 
Marshall,  was  a  resident  in  the  upper  country.  One  of 
the  old  clergy,  who  was  present,  did  approach  to  the  chancel 
with  a  view  of  partaking — ^but  his  habits  were  so  bad  and  so 
notorious,  that  he  was  motioned  by  the  Eector  not  to  come. 
Indeed,  it  was  believed  that  he  was  not  in  a  sober  state  at  the 
time. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther  in  the  narrative  of  such  circum- 
stances as  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia,  I  will,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
even  more  of  egotism  than  has  already  been  displayed,  make 
a  few  remarks,  which,  I  think,  are  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  whole  subject  I  have  taken  in  hand.  So  low 
and  hopeless  was  the  state  of  the  Church  at  this  time — ^tho 
time  of  my  ordination  —  but  a  few  of  the  old  clergy  even 
attempting  to  carry  on  the  work — only  one  person  for  a  long 
time,  having  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Madison,  and  ho  from  a 
distance,  and  a  most  unworthy  one ;  it  created  surprise,  and 
was  a  matter  of  much  conversation,  when  it  was  understood 
that  a  young  Virginian  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.    Even  some  years  after  this,  when  I  applied  to 
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Judge  Marshall  for  a  snbsciiption  to  our  Theological  Semiiuuy, 
though  giving  to  it  with  his  accufitomed  liberalily,  he  oonld 
not  re&ain  &om  saying,  that  it  was  a  hopeless  undertaldiig, 
and  that  it  was  almost  unkind  to  induce  young  Virginians  to 
enter  the  Episcopal  ministry,  the  Church  being  too  &r  gone 
ever  to  be  revived.  Such  was  the  general  impression  among 
friends  and  foes.  I  had,  however,  throughout  the  State  many 
most  respectable  and  influential  relatives);  some  still  rU^ 
otliers  of  fallen  fortunes,  both  on  my  father's  and  mother's 
side,^  who  were  still  attached  to  the  Church.  My  parents, 
too,  were  very  popular  persons,  and  had  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  throughout  Virginia,  who  still  lingered  aronnd  - 
the  old  church.  These  things  caused  my  ordination  to  excite 
a  greater  interest,  and  created  a  partiality  in  behalf  of  my 
future  ministry.  But  still  there  were  many  who  thought  it  bo 
strange  a  proceeding,  that  they  were  ready  to  accept,  as  a 
probable  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  an  opinion  expressed  by 
one  or  more,  and  soon  put  in  circulation,  that  there  was  some- 
thing unsound  in  mind  or  eccentric  in  character,  at  any  rate^  a 
want  of  good  common-sense,  or  I  could  not  make  such  a  mis- 
take as  to  attach  myself  to  the  fallen  and  desperate  fortunes  of 
the  old  Church.  Some  strange  speeches  of  this  kind  were 
made.  Nor  were  they  or  their  effects  confined  to  Virginia,  or 
to  that  time.  I  am  not  sure  that  their  influence  has  ceased  to 
the  present  day.  One  good,  however,  resulted  from  them, 
namely,  tliat  certain  views  of  religion  and  certain  modes  of 
life  adopted  by  me,  and  contrary  to  what  were  supposed  to  be 
the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church — certainly,  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  people — ^were  ascribed  to  this 
natural  defect,  and  kindly  dealt  with,  instead  of  awakening 
hostility  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
exhilnted.     Certain  it  is,  that  my  ministry  from  the  first^  was 

*  Uy  great-grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  was  an  Irish  Uomanist  Emigrat- 
ing to  this  country,  ho  married  a  Quakeress,  m  Flushing,  New- York,  and  settled 
m  Suffolk,  Virginia.  From  this  alliance  sprang  a  large  family  of  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians. Through  my  grandmother  an  infusion  of  Anglican  ProtestantiBni 
entered  the  family,  as  she  descended  from  Richard  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  after  whom  my  fatlicr  and  many  others  of  the  family  have  been  called. 
With  scarce  an  exception,  tlicir  descendants  have  all  adhered  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 
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leodyed  with  a  fiiTor  which  neither  my  imperfect  thcol<^cal 
edncation,  nor  mj  most  imfinished  sermons^  nor  any  thing  eke 
about  me  were  entitled  to.    Under  such  fiEiTor,  I  commenced 
my  ministry  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  Frederick  connty,  as 
aanstant  to  Kr.  Balmaine,  in  the  two  congregations  belonging 
to  his  charge ;  while  living  and  laboring  on  a  small  farm,  and 
having  no  design  or  wish  to  go  elsewhcro.    Bnt  in  the  fiall  of 
that  year,  I  consented  to  the  very  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
restiy  of  old  Christ  Ghnrch,  of  Alexandria,  to  take  charge  of 
it,  with  the  privilege  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  year  in  Fre- 
derick, and  not  entirely  relinquishing  my  engagements  there. 
Veiy  peculiar  were  the  circumstances  of  that  congregation, 
and  very  strong  the  appeal,  or  I  should  not  have  been  moved 
to  undertake  even  the  partial  and  temporary  charge  of  it    Its 
last  minister  was  from  the  West-Indies,  and  after  having  mar- 
ried in  Alexandria,  was  found  to  have  left  a  wife  behind  him. 
On  her  pursuing  and  reaching  him  there,  he  fled,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, was  heard  of  no  more.     His  predecessor  was  of  an  un- 
happy temper,  and  too  much  given  to  the  intoxicating  cup. 
ESs  predecessor  again,  was  one  of  the  old  &shioned  kind  in 
his  preaching  and  habits,  being  fond  of  what  was  called  good 
company  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    In  order  to  insure 
fidl  and  frequent  meetings  of  the  vestrymen — twelve  in  num- 
ber and,  for  the  most  part,  good  livers — ^he  got  them  to  meet 
wice  per  month,  at  each  others'  houses  to  dinner.    These  moet- 
iogs  continued  until  after  I^took  charge  of  the  congregation. 
I  was  present  at  one  of  them.    The  old  minister  who  had  estab- 
lished them  was  also  tliore,  being  on  a  visit.    lie  then  lived  in 
a  distant  paiish.    It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  why  such 
v-estry  meetings  were  popular  with  certain  ministers  and  ves- 
trymen.    I  attended  no  more  of  them,  and  they  were  soon 
^relinquished.    That  a  congregation  having  had  three  such 
^^ninisters  in  succession  should  bo  desirous  to  try  a  young  Vir- 
ginian, was  not  very  wonderful.     I  should  bo  guilty,  however, 
if  I  did  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  Church 
^drther  back.    The  next  in  order  of  time  past  was  tlie  good 
X>r.  Griffith,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  as  the  first  liinhop- 
^lect  of  Yirginia,  but  who  was  prevented  by  poverty  from 
going  to  England  for  consecration.     His  predecessor  was  the 
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brother  of  Lord  Fairfitz,  (of  whom  I  have  something  to  say  in 
another  place.)  He  was  a  pnre  and  consdentions  man,  the 
friend  and  neighbor  of  General  Washington,  and  a  tme  Eng- 
lishman. He  attempted,  in  a  series  of  private  letters,  which 
one  of  his  children  showed  me  and  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, to  dissuade  Washington  from  engaging  in,  or  panning 
the  war. 

Gteneral  Washington  dealt  very  tenderly  with  him  in  his  re- 
plies, knowing  how  conscientious  he  was,  and  being  much 
attached  to  him  and  Lord  Fairfax  with  whom  he  had  lived. 
There  was  associated  with  Mr.  Fairfax  the  Bev.  Mr.  Page,  who 
afterwards  moved  to  Shepherdstown,  and  of  whom  I  have  i^ 
heard  that  venerable  old  lady,  Mrs.  Shepherd,  spealt  in  the  '* 
highest  terms  as  an  evangelical  man  of  tiie  school  of  White- 
field,  n 

A  few  remarks  on  my  ministry  during  the  two  years  of  its 
exercise  in  Alexandria,  may  serve  to  cast  some  light  on  the  g 
progress  of  tlie  Church  in  Virginia  from  that  time.  Ist  Uie  « 
old  Virginia  custom  of  private  baptisms,  christening  cake,  and 
merriment,  had  prevailed  in  Alexandria.  The  ground,  how-  - 
ever,  was  now  taken  that  the  rubric  was  entirely  opposed  to 
this,  and  tliat  the  whole  meaning  and  design  of  the  sacred  rite 
forbad  it,  and  that  it  could  not  be  continued.  There  were  de- 
murrings  and  refusals  for  a  time,  but  a  little  decision,  witli  kind 
persuasion,  completely  triumphed ;  as  they  did  afterward,  at  a 
later  period,  botli  in  Norfolk  and  Petersburg ;  wliere  private 
baptisms  were  made  to  give  place  to  public  ones,  when  having 
the  temporary  charge  of  the  two  congregations,  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, inducing  mo  to  undertake  it.  2dly.  The  Qxwpel, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  had  not  been  clearly  preached  in  times  past. 
It  was  now  attempted,  and  though  most  imperfectly  done,  as 
to  style  and  manner,  God's  blessing  was  granted.  The  services 
were  well  attended.  Many  were  added  to  the  Church,  of  such 
as  gave  good  proof  afterward  that  they  would  be  of  those  who 
should  be  saved.  A  goodly  number  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress often  came  down  on  Sunday  morning,  to  attend  the 
church,  amoDg  whom  were  Mr.  John  Randolph*  and  Doctor 

*  It  being  known  that  there  was  a  family  connection,  and  some  intimacy  and  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  llandolph  and  myseH  I  have  been  often  asked  my  opin- 
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Cilnor,  with  both  of  whom  I  became  then  and  thns  acquainted. 
Q  the  mind  of  the  latter  there  was  then  going  on  that  great 
bange,  whose  abundant  fruits  have  so  blessed  mankind.    3d. 

D  as  to  his  religioiu  character.  It  is  as  difficult  to  answer  this  as  to  explain 
DM  other  things  about  this  most  talented,  eocentrio,  and  unhappy  man.  Mj 
qiMintance  and  correspondence  with  him  commenced  in  1813,  and  terminated  in 
(18,  although  at  his  death  he  confided  a  most  difficult  and  important  trust  to  mj- 
l(  in  ooDJuncUon  with  our  common  and  most  valued  fiiend,  Ui.  Francis  S.  Key. 
pobUah  the  following  letter  written  in  1815,  when  his  mind  seemed  t»  be  in  a 
ite  of  anziefy  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  an  extract  from  another  paper  in  my 
wmaAmj  showing  a  supposed  relief  in  the  year  1818.  Other  letters  I  have  dur- 
1^  the  period  of  our  intimacy,  of  the  same  character.  The  reader  must  judge  for 
amU  taking  into  consideration  the  great  inconsistencies  of  his  subsequent  life, 
d  makixig  all  allowances  for  his  most  peculiar  and  unhappy  temperament,  his 
Oil  dJaeaeed  body,  and  the  trying  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death. 

'*  Richmond,  May  19, 1816. 
"  Ik  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I  leave  town  about  the  time  that  you  are  confi- 
11117  expected  to  arrive.  Nothing  short  of  necessity  should  carry  me  away  at 
ii  tlma  I  have  a  very  great  desire  to  see  you,  to  converse  with  you  on  the  sub- 
Bl  bafcre  which  all  others  sink  into  insign^canoe.  It  continues  daily  to  occupy 
an  and  more  of  my  attention,  which  it  has  nearly  engrossed  to  the  exclusion  of 
wj  other,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pain  as  well  as  of  occasional  comfort  to  me.  May 
a  wbo  alone  can  do  it,  shed  light  upon  my  mind,  and  conduct  mo,  through  fiuth, 
<  nlvalion.  Give  me  your  prayers.  I  have  the  most  earnest  desire  for  a  more  per- 
cfcftith  than  I  fear  I  possess.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved!  I  know  the  answer, 
it  ift  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Lord,  be  merdM  to  me,  a  sinner.  I  do  submit 
yadf  most  implicitly  to  his  holy  will,  and  great  is  my  reliance  on  his  mercy.  But 
fam  I  reflect  on  the  corruptions  of  my  nature,  I  tremble  whilst  I  adore.  Tho 
arils  of  an  all-atoning  Saviour  I  hardly  dare  to  plead  when  I  think  of  my  weak 
ilh.  Belp^  Lord,  or  I  perish,  but  thy  wiU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  I 
Binr  thai  I  deserve  to  suffer  for  my  sins ;  for  time  misspent,  faculties  misemployed ; 
ok  above  all,  that  I  have  not  loved  Grod  and  my  neighbor,  as  we  are  commanded 
I  do.  But  I  will  try  to  oonfide  in  the  promises  we  have  received,  or  rather  to 
amply  with  their  conditions.  Whatever  be  my  fate,  I  will  not  harbor  a  murmur 
I  Bij  breast  against  the  justice  of  my  Creator.    Your  afflicted  friend, 

"John  Randolph,  of  Roanoeb. 
*'Bet.  WnjJAM  Meade.'' 

August^  1818.  "  It  is  now  just  nneteen  years  idnce  sin  first  began  to  ait  heavy 
ipoD  my  souL  For  a  very  great  part  of  that  time  I  have  been  as  a  conscious  thief; 
idhig  or  trying  to  hide  from  my  feUow-sinners,  from  myself  ttom  my  God.  After 
ondi  true  repentance,  followed  by  relapses  into  deadly  sin,  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
M  to  draw  me  to  him ;  reconciling  me  to  him,  and  by  the  love  which  driveth  out 
Bv,  to  show  me  the  mighty  scheme  of  his  salvation,  which  hath  been  to  me,  as 
dso  to  the  Jews,  a  stumbling-block,  and  as  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness.  I  am  now, 
or  the  fixst  time,  gratefhl  and  happy;  nor  would  I  exchange  my  present  feelings 
lod  tasurances,  although  in  rags,  for  any  throne  in  Christendom.'' 
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It  was  during  mj  stay  in  Alexandria,  that  I  procured  from  the 
library  of  Mr.  Oustis,  of  Arlington,  the  folio  edition  of  Bishop 
Wilson-8  works,  which  had  been  presented  to  Qeneral  Wash- 
ington, by  the  son  of  Bishop  Wilson,  and  which  works  had 
been  recommended  to  me  by  Bishop  Madison.  By  the  help  of 
Mr.  Edward  McGnire,  who,  for  more  than  forty-two  yeazB,  has 
been  the  faithfol  and  successful  minister  of  the  Church  in  Fre- 
dericksburg, and  who  was  then  preparing  for  the  ministry  with 
me,  I  selected  from  the  various  parts  of  that  large  book,  a  small 
volume  of  private  and  family  prayers,  which  have  gone  through 
three  editions,  and  which  being  freely  circulated  among  the 
iamilies  of  Virginia,  contributed  greatly  to  introduce  what  was 
indeed  a  novelty  in  that  day — ^the  practice  of  family  worship.* 
It  was  during  my  short  stay  in  Alexandria,  that  the  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Wilmer  assumed  the  charge  of  St  Paul's  congregation ; 
and  at  the  close  of  my  ministry  there,  that  the  Bev.  Oliver 
Norris  took  charge  of  Christ  Church.  These  beloved  brothera, 
coming  from  Maryland  with  those  views  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  which  the  evangelical  clergy  and  laity  of  England 
were  then  so  zealously  and  successfully  propagating  there,  con- 
tributed most  eflfectually  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  to  them  is  justly  due  much  of  the  subsequent  char 
racter  and  success  of  tiie  Church  in  Virginia,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  of  their  day.  I  can  not  take  leave  of  Alexandria  with- 
out referring  to  my  admission  to  priest's  orders,  which  took 
place  there  a  year  or  two  after  this,  and  which  were  conferred 
on  me  by  Bishop  Clagget,  of  Maryland,  our  faithftd  brother, 

^  Many  of  the  sentences  or  petitions,  making  up  these  {aanly  derotionfl;  are  taken 
ftom  sliort  prayers  found  either  before  or  after  the  printed  sermons  of  Bishop  WU- 
son,  and,  no  doubt,  were  used  by  him  in  the  pulpit  They  were  evidently  adapted 
to  sermons.  Such  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  many,  if  not  all  of  the  Engp> 
lish  clergy,  for  a  long  time.  Specimens  of  the  some  may  be  seen  in  connection  with 
a  few  of  the  homilioa  Such  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  English  dei^  to  this 
day,  as  I  know,  from  haying  heard  them,  while  on  a  visit  to  England  a  few  yean 
since.  It  is  well  known  that  Bishop  White  did  at  one  time,  after  the  example  of 
English  Bisliopa  and  clergy,  prepare  and  use  such  prayers  after  his  sermons.  Some 
of  the  Virginia  clergy  have  done  the  samo  occasionally,  and  for  it  they  have  been 
denounced  as  transgressors  of  the  law,  and  no  Churchmen.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
so  good  a  practice  were  generally  adopted,  and  that  ministers  would  carefolly  pre* 
pare,  either  in  writing  or  otherwise,  a  prayer  suitable  to  the  sermon.  The  coUecta 
might  somctuncs  be  found  admirably  adapted,  but  not  alwaya 
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die  SeT.  Simon  Wilmer  preaching  on  the  occasion.    Bishop 
Glagget,  ao  fiir  as  I  know  and  believe,  entertained  sound  views 
of  die  Gospel,  and  was  a  tmly  pious  man.    There  was  much 
of  the  Englishman  about  him,  I  presume,  from  his  wearing  the 
mitre,  and  his  mode  of  examining  me,  that  conforming  so  much 
to  the  character  of  the  English  Ilniversity  examinations.    Be- 
side a  number  of  hard  questious  in  the  metaphysics  of  divinity, 
*«duch  I  was  by  no  moans  well  prepared  to  answer,  but  which 
he  kindly  answered  for  mo,  ho  requested  that  I  would,  in  com- 
pliimce  with  an  old  English  canon,  wliich  had  been,  I  think, 
inooiponited  somewhere  into  our  requisitions,  give  him  an 
acodmt  of  my  faith  in  the  Latin  tongue.    Although  I  was 
pretty  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  yet  being  unused  to 
q>eak  it,  I  begged  him  to  excuse  me.    lie  then  said  I  could 
tain  pen  and  paper,  and  write  it  down  in  his  presence ;  but  he 
waa  kind  enough  to  excuse  from  that  also,  and  determined  to 
<»dain  me  with  all  my  deficiencies. 


AETICLE      V. 

Senncn^  of  the  Eev.  Jaiies  H.  Foavles,  l<xte  Hector  of  the 
Ch'wrch  of  the  Epiphany^  Philadelphia :  xoith  a  Memoir. 

This  volimie  of  discourses  was  published,  we  understand,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased.  So  much  was  their 
lamented  author  loved  by  his  flock  whilst  living,  and  so  highly 
s^ipreciated  by  many  as  a  religious  teacher,  that  they  can  not 
bi^  prove  acceptable.  Sermons  of  a  sound  doctrinal  and  truly 
practical  character,  next  to  the  remembrance  of  a  holy  life, 
compose  the  best  monument  that  a  minister  of  Christ  can  leave 
behind  him.  Through  them,  "  though  dead,  he  speaketh." 
Such  a  monument,  noble,  lofty,  and  grand  in  its  conception, 
and  replete  with  the  evidences  of  the  skill  of  a  master-work- 
man, do  we  find  this  volume  to  be. 

Hie  author  of  these  discourses  was  of  the  Calvinistic  school 
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of  divines — ^the  same  in  whicli  was  nnrtnred  the  piety,  and 
nerved  the  intellects,  of  the  Beformers  of  our  Mother  Ghurch 
of  England.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  Scriptural 
soundness  of  these  views,  we  would  merely  state  that  Mr. 
Fowles  has  many  syaipathizers  with  him  in  the  ranks  of  lliat 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  To 
such,  the  perusal  of  these  sermons  will  afford  unfeigned  deli^t^ 
whilst  all,  even  of  an  opposing  theological  theory,  will  find 
much  to  elicit  their  admiration. 

We  would  notice  several  excellencies  that  characterize  the 
sermons  of  this  lamented  brother.  There  is,  for  instance, 
great  discrimination  displayed  in  his  application  of  gospel 
truth.  In  this  respect,  he  was  a  physician  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  remedies  in  his  possession,  but  also  poe* 
sessed  wonderful  discrimination  in  searching  out  the  nature 
and  cause  of  spiritual  disease.  These  two  must  be  conjoined 
to  make  the  successful  pastor.  The  one  (the  knowledge  of 
the  remedy)  may  make  the  learned,  logical,  and  even  elo- 
quent preacher,  but  not  the  successful  one.  Words  are  often 
eloquently  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  but  are  not "  in  season." 
The  other  (the  knowledge  of  the  disease)  may  make  the  affec- 
tionate pastor ;  but  affection,  kindness,  and  tact  in  the  sick- 
room are  not  the  mental  qualifications  to  fit  a  man  for  the 
battle-field  of  the  pulpit,  where  the  great  stniggle  with  Satan, 
with  the  world,  and  men  at  enmity  with  Qod,  takes  place. 
Graciously  gifted  is  he,  who,  like  the  reverend  author  of  these 
discourses,  possesses  both  of  these  indispensable  elements  of 
success.  In  illustration  of  our  criticism,  we  would  refer  to  the 
first  division  of  Sermon  L,  upon  Isaiah  1 :  18,  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  class  of  persons  who  are  invited  to  reason  with 
Gk)d.  There  is  also  to  be  noted  in  these  sermons  extraordinary 
power  of  expression.  In  some  instances,  when  insisting  upon 
some  peculiar  view  of  truth  that  he  desired  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  we  have  hardly  ever  met  with  his  supe- 
rior. On  page  5  of  Sermon  L,  is  a  most  remarkable  passage 
in  proof.  We  venture  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  Ser- 
mon DL,  believing  that  it  will  not  only  be  illustrative  of  our 
remarks,  but  also  tend  to  remove  the  unfounded  prejudices 
which  may  have  been  indulged  against  the  teaching  of  this 
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oCnnable  farotha'.    Thetitleof  theSennonis^^SoT^f^giiaiid 
Bg^yi>fafl  Graoe,"  die  text  being  found  in  1  Oor.4 :  7. 

•«WlK>flri  ttiM,0  Bur  myBmt  mptMt  to  aaok  a  on»«^»l  rtTilift 

tobeasithoraedtocarad  Hiiids,  lMt»  in  tbe  Tiewofthoni^  know  better, 
yarn  tiininfiliMit  notes  and  tannti  are  m  fbolUi  m  tbe  iniewDoeB  of  a  aiftniae ; 
IkyaoBMlin  tbe  ears  of  neb  Kke  tbe  TaTingB  of  oneroid  of  qiiiritiitlraMoa — 
Ae  tfe  pvefaide  in  time  of  an  aetoal  and  fearfol  tragoc^  in  eternity,  wben  tbe 
tepinr  on  eartb  has  beeome  tbe  oompanioQ  of  tbe  deril  and  bis  anireb  in 
bdL  H;  then,  joa  ba^  any  desire  tbat  God  sboold  msko  yon  to  diflte'  from 
t  y«m  aiB»  and  wbit  yoa  win  be,  unless  your  nature  be  cbsi^ped,  yon  mnit 
i  of  tbat  widced  and  ungodly  stand  which  yon  bavo  assamed,  in  deter- 
:  to  wait  nntil  yon  are  sensibly  foroed ;  yon  most  bo  bronght  to  woik, 
■d  yei  gm  God  the  whole  glory  of  yoor  workiog ;  yon  most  take  op  yonr 
postioo  at  the  foot  of  Jesus'  cro»,  looking  and  crying  for  mercy.  It  is  only 
ftey  who  are  brooght  by  ooovieting  grsoe  to  this  hnmble  posture  and  act, 
vboB  coyferting  grace  erer  makes  to  differ.  Unless  yon  are  led  thos  and 
there  by  God,  yon  will  nefor  become  a  monnment  of  his  distiogoishing  and 
igned." 


Of  all  men  that  we  ever  met,  we  do  not  think  that  we  ever 
knew  one  more  entirely  divested  of  self  than  our  lamented 
brother.  To  those  who  were  miacquainted  wkh  the  constrain- 
ing motive  of  gospel  love,  his  entire  neglect  of  personal  inter- 
est was  always  a  mystery ;  whilst  those  taught  in  the  school 
of  grace,  rejoiced  in  his  course,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  St. 
Paul's  assertion,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Clirist."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  such  a  trait  of  character  must  show  itself  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  preacher ;  and  there  we  find  its  exhibitions.  Lost 
in  Christ,  Mr.  Fowles  was,  without  exception,  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  uncompromising  proclaimers  of  gospel  truth  that 
we  have  ever  listened  to ;  yet,  because  he  served  Christ  and 
not  himself,  nor  a  party,  his  teachings  were  full  of  love,  and 
destitute  of  passion.  He  evidently  stood  in  the  pulpit,  not 
like  the  chameleon  to  receive  his  color  from  surrounding 
tints,  but  as  one  who  came  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
whether  men  would  hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  extract : 

"  Sorely  these  reasons  are  sofBcient  to  cooTince  yea  that  your  sins  can  not 
exod  His  mercy ;  that  lie  is  ready  to  fulfill  his  promise  in  oar  text ;  and  that 
Vol.  IL— 18. 
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althoogli  other  bids  merit  eyerlasting  death,  yet  that  unbeiirf  in  Gtod's  free 
grace  is  the  only  sin  which  can  damn  you,  and  every  other  sinner  in  Christian 
lands.  Is  it  not  evidently  too,  the  crowning  sin  ?  ^  If  I  had  not  come,  and 
spoken  onto  them,'  said  Jesos, '  they  had  not  had  sin.'  It  is  said  of  one,*  who 
sabseqaentiy  wrote  a  treatise  on  Sanctification,  which  can  not  be  appiecialed 
except  by  advanced  Chnstians,  that,  when  he  came  first  nnder  the  ooiiTictioD 
of  his  siDS,  he  could  attain  no  peace,  although  he  consulted  many  ministen  of 
Christ  All  their  Scriptural  expositions,  and  assurances  of  Qod's  readinets  to 
forgive,  afifbrded  no  relief;  as  he  insisted  that  his  sins  transcended  tSL  At 
length  he  came  to  a  distinguished  man  of  God.f  who  requested  him  to  go  over 
the  catalogue  of  his  sins,  which  he  thought  were  unpardonable.  When  he 
had  completed  this,  and  had  presented,  indeed,  a  black  and  formidable  liil» 
the  only  reply  which  he  received  was,  *  You  have  forgotten  the  worst  oi  aD.' 
'  What  is  that  ?'  said  the  self-condemning  inquirer.  The  auswer  was, '  Unbe- 
lief in  Jesus  Christ'  The  timely  reproof  was  felt,  and  saving^  aj^ilied* 
He  mixed  faith  with  Jesus,  as  He  is  set  forth  in  the  Qospel ;  and,  immediaidy 
*  accepted  in  the  beloved,'  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

**  So,  too,  convicted  and  despairing  soul,  if  you  would  be  persuaded  of  the 
&lsene8S  and  sinfulness  of  all  the  reasons  for  your  unbelief;  if  you  would  cast 
an  eye  of  faith  upon  Jesus,  as  the  Lamb  which  was  sacrificed  in  yoor  stead, 
you  would  realize  God's  promise :  '  Though  your  sins  were  as  scarlet,  they 
should  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  were  red  like  crimson,  they  should 
be  as  wool.* " 

So  much  delighted  have  we  been  in  the  perusal  of  these 
sermons,  that  we  might  extend  our  review  to  a  very  great 
length.  We  would  merely  remark  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  intricate  workings  of  the  human  soul,  under  the  teachings  of 
grace ;  earnestness  of  appeal  to  sinners,  as  if  their  salvation 
depended  entirely  upon  their  own  efforts,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  extracts  from  Sermon  IV. : 

"  But  our  parable  teaches,  in  the  second  place,  what  strenuous  and  untiring 
efforts  are  sometimes  required  of  the  needy  sinner ^  before  he  finds  thai  treasure 
which  is  hid  in  Christ,  Although  nothing  can  be  more  presumptuous,  and 
nothing  will  prove  more  unavailing,  than  an  attempt  to  come  to  Christ,  with- 
out the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  being  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father,  yet 
the  injunction  is  express  and  urgent,  that  we  should  '  strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate.'  Although,  too,  it  is  *  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  of  his  own  mercy  he  saveth  us ;'  and  the  result  of  all  our 
struggles  is,  that  we  are  brought  to  give  up  dependence  on  our  own  arm  in 
every  sense,  and  to  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  the  mercy  and  help  of  God. 
Yet,  on  this  very  account,  are  we  directed  to  *  work  out  our  own  salvation 

*  Marshall.  f  Thomas  Goodwin. 
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mtik  kmt  aod  trembfim^.'    WhOe,  in  bis  aovcreignty,  God  aometiiMi  ooofen 
■talioD,  to  an  apfKidnuioe  almost  uDBOoght*  iqKA  »  few ;  je^ 

I  to  eiact  a  patient*  sdMeDTing,  and  earaert  ine  of  aU  the  meaoi  of  grace. 
,  it  ii  not  at  the  fint  report  that  many  sinnen  ezerdae  &ith  in  the  glad 
iifingBofnlTation  which  they  bear.  Like  the  Bereans,  th^  fed  an  impulse  to 
nsort  to  ^ke  Scriptures,  and  ascertain  fix*  themsdyes  whether  these  thhigs  are 
loi  Or  the  ministers  of  Christ,  as  they  see,  with  their  Master.what  little 
dbet  they  produce  by  word  of  month,  nrge  their  flodL  to  '  Seardk  the  Scrip- 
tsres,'  and  believe  their  testimony.  Upon  their  diligent  complianoe  with  this 
fiiection,  too,  may  be  suspended  thdr  eternal  safety. 

"Again,  it  is  not  a  single  proclamation  of  the  Gospd  that  always  begins  and 
Mds  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart ;  bat  the  interest  which  one  sermon 
iieites  may  be  sabseqoently  effiMsed  by  an  habitoal  or  partial  absence  from  the 
SBrrices  of  the  sanctnary,  or  it  may  ripen  into  the  absolate  enjoyment  of  the 
leie  and  &Yor  of  Qod,  by  a  constant  mingling  in  the  assemblings  and  worship 
ef  the  saints.  There  may  be  many  a  man  who  ncTW  would  have  been 
'UesBed,'  if  he  had  not  earnestly  and  perseveringly  heard  Christ,  *  watching 
Uy  at  his  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  his  doors.' 

"  Once  more,  althongfa  the  Father  of  mercies  sometimes  sees  fit  to  call  the 
grossest  reprobates  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  yet  it 
ii  not  sddom  that  he  refoaes  to  hold  any  communion  with  an  inquirer,  unless 
he  pursoe  another  course ;  unless  he  endeavor,  to  the  foil  amount  of  the  ability 
which  Ood  giveth,  to  cease  from  evil,  and  to  learn  to  do  well  Jesus  imposes 
it  upon  such  a  one  as  a  condition,  first,  to  every  practicable  extent,  to  do  the 
^vine  will  ere  he  will  allow  him  to  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  is  of  God, 
or  whether  it  is  spoken,  without  authority,  by  man.  Thus  he  is  allowed,  only 
by  his  fiuthfolly  following  on,  to  know  the  Lord. 

"  But,  above  all,  how  many  a  distressed  inquirer  is  urged  to  cry  out  in  prayer 
to  God,  if  perhaps  his  sin  may  be  forgiven  him !  Whatever  mercy  may  be 
Touchsafed  others,  who  have  Utherto  '  restrained  prayer  before  God,'  yet  of 
sach  a  one  it  is  required,  that  he  must  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  his 
Tmce  for  understanding ;  he  must  seek  her  as  silver,  and  scorch  for  her  as  for 
hid  treasures,  ere  he  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge 
of  Ood.  Prayer  is  emphatically  the  instrument  with  which  most  who  are 
broogbt  to  the  field  in  which  the  Gospel  treasure  lies  hid,  are  expected  to 
work.  They  must  be  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  absolute  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  unless  they  are  endowed  with  the  riches  of  Christ,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  beggars  will  possess  them,  and  the  importunate  petitions  of  beggars  be 
oflered  by  them.  They  must  assign  no  limit  to  their  earnestness  and  persever- 
ance. As  miners,  in  their  search  for  even  the  baser  metals,  penetrate  the 
earth  by  their  shafts  for  hundreds  of  feet,  so  those  who  dig  for  that  which  is 
'  better  than  gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold,'  most  determine,  if  needs  be,  to 
break  up  the  entire  surface  of  the  field,  and  to  explore  every  attainable  depth, 
until  they  find  that  which  their  soul  seeks.  Like  Jacob,  with  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  they  must  give  the  Lord  no  rest  from  those  prayers  in  which  that 
^iritual  strength  which  they  put  forth,  can  be  illustrated  by  nothing  except 
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the  desperate  energies  with  which  a  man  wrestles  to  maintain  hs  own  footiogy 
and  to  throw  his  adversary  down.  Carse  and  perdition  are,  in  the  apprehflB- 
sions  of  snch  sonls,  the  only  alternation  of  blessing  and  salvation.  From 
them,  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven  soffereth  violence ;'  and  they  are  *  the  violent 
who  take  it  by  force.' 

**  Tet  it  mnst  never  be  forgotten,  that  while  God  insists  upon  many  a  eOD- 
victed  sinner  thus  inqniring  of  him  to  deliver  his  wretched  son],  yet  the  resdi 
of  an  this  eflbrt,  if  it  eventuate  in  that  which  is  permanently  valuable  or  tmly 
saving,  always  is  to  impress  him  with  the  unshaken  confidence,  that  not  noto 
him,  not  unto  him,  but  unto  €k)d's  name,  be  the  glory  for  the  mercy  and  the 
truth  which  have  been  shown  him.  Kay,  they  of  whom  such  a  laborious  expe- 
rience has  been  exacted,  are  generally  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  toeson  of 
their  own  heli^essness,  and  of  the  Almighty  sovereignty  of  God's  grace,  tliaa 
they  who  have  received  mercy  as  an  almost  unasked-for  gift  The  prominent 
eflfect  of  their  severe  exercises  is  to  teach  them  their  utter  usdessness  in  theoi- 
selves.  Before  the  blessing  is  attained,  the  hollow  of  their  thigh,  like  Jacob^ 
is,  by  a  simple  touch  of  God'^s  finger,  disjointed,  so  that  they  can  not  even 
stand  of  themselves.  So  &r  as  all  their  feeling  can  testify,  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  fiulure  and  despair.  Nay,  thdr  strength  is  spent ;  they,  in  the  sim- 
ple desire  to  break  their  M,  throw  themselves  upon  Him  from  idiom  th^ 
had  perhaps  unconsciously  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  wrest  the  prise. 

**  Instead,  however,  of  rejection  and  ruin,  they  find  that  what  they  had  lband«B 
damnation,  proves  at  once  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Instead  of  bong 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  being  left  there  in  despair,  they  now  hear  the  voiee 
of  Him  who  r^dily  yields  to  trust  what  could  not  have  been  wrung  from  him 
by  strength.  The  Onmipotent  Saviour,  as  if  detained  by  the  hands  of  the  lost 
creature,  cries  out, '  Let  me  go.'  Immediately  the  desponding  sinner's  weak- 
ness is  made  perfect  in  Christ's  strengtL  He  is  encouraged  to  cry  out :  '  I 
will  not  let  Thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me  ;'  and  grace  makes  an  everlastiiig 
covenant  of  peace  with  him  to  whom  it  freely  gave  prevuling  powor.  Tbe 
treasure,  which  was  hid  in  the  field,  is  found. 

'*  But,  then,  it  generally  is  not  discovered  by  such  a  one,  when  digging  in  a 
new  spot  It  is  all  at  once  seen  under  some  clod  which  had  beoi  previously 
turned  up.  That  hope  of  glory  which  springs  from  Christ  within  us,  is  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  awakened,  in  answer  to  some  tfarice-<4fered  prayer. 
That  faith,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  inward  witness,  is  excited  by  some 
trite  truth  or  promise.  The  dead  letter  of  the  Gospel  becomes  quickemikg, 
and  imparts  life.  This  worker-out  of  his  own  salvation  is  thus  ui^oubtii^y 
convinced  that  it  was  Qod  who  worked  in  him.  All  merit  in  and  dependence 
upon  self,  are  for  ever  renounced ;  and  he  becomes  by  eminence,  the  one  of 
whom  it  was  predicted  that  he  should  say,  *  In  the  Lord  have  I  rigfateouDHS 
and  strength.' " 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Our  brother's  learning  and 
zeal  shine  through  these  sermons.    Would  to  God  that  we  all 
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dnmk  of  his  qybit  more  and  more.  His  eartihly  work  is  done. 
He  lue  gone  into  that  light  in  which  eyenmyBteriona  doctrines 
are  made  clear.  May  we  all  meet  him  there,  where  there  will 
be  aa  unity  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  spirit  Few,  indeed, 
haTO  left  behind  them,  as  preachers  of  Ohrist,  such  a  mona- 
meot  M  our  dear  departed  brother  has  left  ns  in  these  admira- 
ble diaeonraes— that,  if  they  want  llie  delicacy  of  the  statae  of 
Parian  marble,  have  I3ie  firmness  and  massiyeness  of  the 
gnnite  obelisk. 


Am.  YL— IfTEW  REFOEMATEON  IN  IRELAND. 

Na  IV. 

It  was  a  loyely  morning  on  the  9th  of  Angost,  when 
we  embarked  from  Spiddall  for  the  Isles  of  Arran.  These 
are  three  islands  whicb  lie  in  the  ocean,  about  twenty 
mileB  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  the  mouth  of  Galway  Bay. 
Ihey  stretcb  across  the  bay  perhaps  for  fifteen  miles,  consti- 
tuting a  natural  breakwater  against  the  incursions  of  the  ocean, 
and  furnishing  a  shelter  fi^m  its  tempests  under  their  lee. 
Thej  are  apparently  masses  of  rock,  and  yet  they  support  a 
population  of  more  than  5000  people,  who  not  only  live  by  the 
prolific  fisheries  on  the  coast,  but  also  raise  among  the  little 
valleys  and  patches  of  vegetation  on  their  rough  isles,  crops  of 
potatoes  beyond  their  own  consumption,  and  export  quite 
largely  of  potatoes  and  pork  to  the  mainland.  Their  landing 
and  chief  village  is  on  the  inside  of  the  main  island  upon  the 
bay.  This  village  is  the  best  looking,  and  the  most  thrifty  in 
ita  appearance,  of  any  of  the  small  villages  which  I  saw  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  The  people  are  also,  apparently,  a  healthful, 
hardy  race,  and  far  more  tidy  and  comfortable  in  their  dress  than 
most  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  Their  little  harbor  has  quite 
a  shipping-list  of  fishing-boats,  rising  as  high  as  50  or  60  tons 
measurement  The  Isles  of  Arran  constitute  a  separate  parish, 
and  the  minister  is  resident  on  the  spot.    He  is  obliged  to  keep 
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a  sail-boat  for  his  connection  with  the  land,  which  he  employti 
as  a  trawler  in  the  intervals  of  his  nse  of  it  By  trawling  iB 
meant,  fishing  with  a  sunken  net  near  or  on  the  bottom.  The 
net  is  attached  to  the  boat  in  motion,  and  drawn  up  at  suitable 
times  for  the  fish.  This  is  an  habitual  mode  of  fishing  around 
the  British  coast,  and  furnishes  that  unbounded  supply  of  deep 
sea  fish  for  which  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  are  so  distill* 
guished.  This  boat  of  the  minister's  furnishes  an  appropriate 
employment  at  Arran  for  some  of  the  converts,  and  enables 
them  to  gain  a  livelihood,  as  well  as  provides  a  method  of 
independent  communication  for  him  with  the  mainland. 

There  had  been  a  church  built  at  Arran  within  the  previone 
year,  where  there  was  no  Protestant  church  before,  and  the 
Bishop's  visit  on  this  occasion  was  to  consecrate  it  We  em- 
barked in  a  government  revenue  steamer  on  this  station, 
with  quite  a  company  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  and  success  of  these  missions.  It  was  a  fine  opportor 
nity  to  see  the  rocky  and  barren  coast  from  the  sea.  The 
church  at  Spiddall  stood  out  quite  a  beacon  on  the  shore. 
The  distant  hiUs  of  Connemara,  and  the  scattered  islands  along 
the  western  coast  united  to  present  a  beautiftil  landscape. 
The  Bishop  was  saluted  on  his  arrival  by  the  firing  of  some 
small  swivels  on  the  pier,  and  the  general  gathering  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  to  the  landing.  The  church  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  auditors.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
missionary  in  charge  of  the  post.  And  the  church  and  church- 
yard were  consecrated  by  the  Bishop.  There  were  many  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  inhabitants  around,  who  were  far  more 
quiet,  orderly,  and  respectfiil  in  their  deportment  than  in  any 
other  western  village  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  church  is  a  well-finished  stone  building,  with 
a  tower  and  bell,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  is  a  beautiful 
monument  and  token  of  the  advance  of  Protestant  civilization 
and  truth  in  the  isle  of  Arran.  The  number  of  Protestants 
here  is  now  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  there  are  two 
schools  for  children.  The  work  appears  less  flourishing  here 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  "West.  But  it  is  new ;  a  com- 
mencement of  the  Gospel  in  the  "  Isles  of  the  Saints.'*  There 
is  great  opposition,  but  too  wise  to  be  violent.    The  counter- 
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Meting  influence  is  subtle.    We  must  hope  that  there  is  a 
hrighter  day  in  store  for  this  people. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  to  Spiddall,  and  I  left  that 
jdaoe  for  Onghterard  the  same  evening.  Onr  solitary  road 
iras  across  the  mountains  until  we  struck  the  main  road  from 
Oklwaj  at  Moycullen.  Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Oughter- 
anL  Kever  shall  I  forget  my  visit  to  this  place.  It  is  a  small 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Oorrib.  A 
small  stream  winds  through  it  into  the  lake  and  has  forced  its 
way  through  ledges  of  black  marble,  with  many  pretty  cas- 
cades on  its  course.  It  was  here  that  this  modem  missionary 
work  first  began.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  said  to  be  fif- 
teen Ptotestants  in  the  neighborhood.  A  small  church  was  in 
die  town,  which  would  hold  perhaps  one  hundred  people. 
Often  no  one  was  there  but  the  minister,  clerk,  and  sexton. 
The  church  appeared  to  be  extinct  Unlimited  Popery  ruled 
the  place.  Anditwashere,  at  this  dark  time,  that  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Dallas  walking  in  the  street  of  this  superstitious  but  beautiful 
town,  and  sorrowing  over  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  was  led 
to  plan  the  undertaking  which  has  resulted  in  die  amaring 
work  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions.  Kow  a  new  church  that 
will  hold  six  hundred  persons  has  been  added  across  the  end  of 
the  old  one,  and  the  whole  space  is  habitually  crowded.  I  saw 
it  completely  so,  with  many  around  the  doors  unable  to  get  in. 
Tbey  were  a  poor,  but  a  respectable-looking  congregation, 
deeply  serious  in  their  aspect  and  earnestly  engaged  in  their 
worship.  Their  hearty  union  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
ind  their  singing,  were  most  affecting  and  impressive.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Dallas  preached  to  them  in  an  affectionate  and  sim- 
ple style,  with  the  clearest  testimony  of  truth.  The  Bishop 
administered  confirmation  to  seventy-eight  persons,  all  but  two 
leeent  converts  fit>m  Popery.  Last  year  seventy-one  were 
confirmed  here — and  the  year  before,  ninety-nine ;  making  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  who  have  thus  publicly  renounced  the 
errors  of  Bome,  and  have  been  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  this  place  in  the  last  three  years.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  the  rector  here,  addressed  the  people 
in  Irish,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  interpreting  to  those  who 
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were  not  perfectly  &miliar  with  the  English,  the  main  insfcmo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Dallas'  sermon. 

There  have  been  few  occasions  in  my  ministry  more  inter- 
esting to  me  than  this.  The  work  under  my  view  was  won- 
derfol  in  its  rapidity,  in  its  scriptoral  results,  and  in  the  new 
and  improved  aspect  of  the  earlier  converts,  as  compared  wiiii 
the  Papists  around,  or  with  the  new  converts  last  brought  in. 
In  Mr.  O'Oallaghan,  God  has  raised  up  a  most  faithful  and 
adapted  minister  for  this  place,  whose  practical  wisdom  and 
management  are  rapidly  giving  a  substantial  character  and 
influence  to  the  work  which  will  make  Oughterard  a  model 
mission  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Oallaghan  was  a  Papist,  and  a  ata*^ 
dent  preparing  for  the  priesthood  at  Maynooth.  He  was  a 
serious  and  conscientious  young  man,  and  the  way  in  which 
his  mind  was  first  awakened  to  see  the  errors  and  evils  of 
Popery,  was  very  peculiar.  Notice  was  given  in  the  OoUege 
that  on  a  certain  day,  the  students  were  to  take  the  required 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  They  went  and  stood  in 
companies  before  the  appointed  officer,  and  repeated  the  words 
of  the  oath  together  after  his  dictation.  To  his  astonishment, 
Mr.  O'Oallaghan  heard  the  others  around  him  interposing 
negatives  and  other  words  in  the  oath,  which  completely 
vitiated  and  changed  its  character.  On  the  succeeding  Sun- 
day, he  saw  these  very  men  whom  he  considered  to  have  been 
guilty  of  such  impiety,  partaking  of  the  holy  worship,  as  he 
esteemed  it,  of  the  mass,  and  receiving  that  which  they  declared 
to  be  the  body  and  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  This 
fact  was  made  the  instrument  of  first  unsettling  the  confidence 
of  his  mind  in  Eomanism  itself.  It  resulted  in  his  leaving 
Maynooth,  and  renouncing  the  bondage  and  the  immoral 
license  of  Eome.  This  account  I  had  from  himself.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Tuam,  to  this  mis- 
sion. Here  he  is  accomplishing  much,  very  much,  for  the 
abiding  welfare  of  his  nation  and  people.  My  personal  inter- 
course with  him  gave  me  a  very  high  respect  for  his  excellence 
of  character,  and  an  equally  high  opinion  of  his  manifest 
adaptation  to  his  important  work. 
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BiBoe  he  hat  been  at  On^^terard,  benideB  the  enlargement  of 
tte  chnreh,  and  the  ornamenting  and  planting  the  chnich- 
yardy  whieh  makes  a  beantiM  addition  to  die  town,  he  has 
holt  a  large  adiool-honae,  two  stories  hi^  competent  to  h<dd 
Ihiee  hmidred  sdiolara.    He  has  also  erected  a  long  stone 
Inildiiig  for  a  linen  fitctoiyy  to  introduce  this  mannfiM^tnre 
anofng  his  conYerts.    Some  beneyolent  and  enterprising  per- 
aoBB  firom  Belfiut,  have  nndertaken  to  carry  on  this  work,  and 
kasre  fbmished  looms,  and  sent  adequate  means  to  teach  the 
art  to  the  new  hands.    Thb  constitutes  a  very  important  pros- 
peet  for  the  poor  people  under  Mr.  (yCallagfaan's  charge.    He 
baa  thus  been  able  to  open  such  advantages  to  the  town  which 
ages  of  Popery  had  left  in  poverty,  that  all  demonstrations  of 
lioatility  from  the  Bomanisia  have  passed  away,  and  he  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  a  public  bene&ctor.    In  vain  the 
friests  wain  the  pec^de  against  him  and  his  work.    That  work 
is  so  eminently  promoting  their  real  advantage,  that  the  people 
eaa  not  be  made  obedient  to  die  will  of  the  priests,  or  to  r^ard 
tfieir  prohibitions. 

Mr.  CVCallaghan  issued  a  circular  just  before  my  visit,  in 
iridch  he  says :  ^^  In  the  lately  Bomish  little  town  of  Oughter- 
ard,  the  Lord  has  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  spread  of  his 
amng  truth,  and  where  the  converts,  who  have  come  out  of 
Borne  in  large  numbers,  have  continued  steady  and  faithful  in 
spito  of  formidable  opposition  and  unrelenting  persecution. 
There  within  the  last  two  years,  valuable  mines  have  been  dis- 
eovered,  a  model  farm  has  been  established,  the  parish  church 
kas  been  enlarged  to  contain  six  hundred,  and  a  linen  factory 
has  been  built,  all  by  Protestant  energy  and  enterprise.  The 
fiK^ry  in  particular,  promises  to  be  a  great  blessing  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  extension 
of  the  linen  manufacture  to  many  other  districts  in  Galway." 
He  proposed  in  this  circular  other  new  schemes  for  the  tempo- 
ral welfare  and  independence  of  his  people.  Such  efforts  and 
schemes  display  the  wisdom  and  watchftilness  of  this  faithful 
pastor.  Evidences  of  his  fidelity  in  his  trust  appeared  before 
me  on  every  side. 

I  expressed  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan  a  desire  to  meet  some  of  his 
convertB  for  personal  conversation.    In  the  summer  of  1852, 
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the  Bomish  priests  had  held  a  jubilee  in  their  chapel  in  this 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and  recovering  the  lapsed 
as  they  were  called.  I  had  seen  it  stated  by  them  in  the 
papers  that,  on  this  occasion,  seven  hundred  converts  had  rtf- 
turned  to  the  Church  of  Eome  in  this  neighborhood,  though 
they  had  previously  denied  in  the  papers,  that  there  were  so 
many  as  two  hundred  converts  there.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment I  was  desirous  of  testing  for  myself.  Mr.  O'Callagluai 
circulated  the  notice  through  the  village,  among  the  converted 
that  an  American  gentleman  would  like  to  see  them  in  the 
school-house  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  private  meeting.  There 
were  about  eighty  persons  present,  all  adults,  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  both  sexes.  It  was  a  solemn  and  affecting  occasion* 
Their  respectability  of  appearance  surprised  me,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  multitude  of  people  whom  I  had  seen  on  the 
market-day  in  the  town.  Indeed  the  whole  manner  and  dren 
of  these  people  become  surprisingly  elevated  by  their  religions 
change.  Their  unison  in  singing  and  prayer  was  very  im- 
pressive. I  read  part  of  the  2d  and  3d  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  conversed  with  them  upon  that  portion 
of  Holy  Scripture,  as  involving  the  nature  and  work  of  onr 
Lord,  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
character  of  the  redeemed  people  of  God.  This  brought  out 
their  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  their 
knowledge  and  views  of  the  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  Home.  Their  various  answers  upon  the 
whole  subject  were  most  satisfactory  to  me.  They  displayed 
an  amount  of  information,  and  a  clearness  of  perception  of  the 
truth  which  entirely  surprised  me.  I  should  be  thankful  to 
believe  that  any  eighty  persons  selected  from  any  Christian 
congregation  could  bear  such  an  examination  with  a  result  so 
satisfactory.  After  the  scriptural  exercise  was  concluded,  I 
said  to  them:  I  have  read  in  the  Eomish  papers  that  you  have 
all  been  paid  in  some  way  for  becoming  Protestants.  Is  this 
in  any  way  true  ?  What  a  shout  of  voices  answered,  "No  sir, 
never."  But  have  you  never  been  rewarded  by  any  one  for 
your  conversion  ?  "  Not  by  man,"  said  many  voices.  "  I  have 
got  salvation  for  my  soul,"  said  one  man.  "  I  have  found  god- 
Uness  profitable  for  all  things,"  said  another.    "  I  have  been  a 
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JVutaiiit  tlMBe  cJeren  Teara,''  said  m  Tenenble  old  woman, 

^  bvt  n^er  a  ha^pennv  hsTe  I  ever  handled  of  any  man^ 

Uonej'  but  what  I  earned."    Do  toq  know  anr  one  who  haa 

been  bribed  tobe  aProleBtantl    They  answered  loudly,  '^Ko* 

air.'    Wd,  but  I  read  that  many  who  profteeed  to  be  con- 

werted  bete,  hare  gone  back  to  Rome.    How  many  sach  hare 

tiiere  been  I    ''Never  any,  sir."    Have  there  not  been  tent 

**HOTer  Ae  half  of  it,  sir."    Have  yon  known  none  I    **  None 

tiuil  evCT  came  oat,  mr."    To  these  repUes  they  called  each 

odier  to  witnen.    Their  seal  and  energy  in  reply  made  it  im- 

poenble  to  donbt  thdr  sincerity.    I  coidd  not  restrain  my 

emotioDB.    It  was  a  deeply  affMsting  scene.    And  when  we 

Ineeled  together  in  final  prayer,  audible  sobs  throughout  the 

room  beqpoke  their  heart-felt  interest  in  their  Master's  serrice 

and  woric    They  gathered  around  me  as  we  parted,  to  thank 

meforthe  encouragement  which  they  had  receiyed.   They  were 

a  happy  company,  and  reflected  in  all  their  appearance,  the 

blening  of  the  Lord  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  pastor.    Surely 

this  was  evidence  before  me  that  the  reformation  was  real 

among  this  people. 

On  the  morning  after  this  meeting,  I  visited  the  school  at 
Onghterard.  I  was  asked  by  the  teacher  if  I  would  examine 
Ae  children  in  the  Scriptures.  These  children  are  so  fond  of 
Scriptural  study  that  it  seems  to  be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  be 
qoesitioned  upon  the  subject  of  Scripture  teaching.  Perhaps 
twenty  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  school,  arranged  themselves 
on  seats  around  me.  I  opened,  without  design,  to  the  18th 
diapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  directed  them  to  read  by  single 
verses.  When  they  had  gone  round  one  course  of  reading,  I 
called  their  attention  to  the  9th  verse,  the  parable  of  the  Pha- 
risee and  the  publican,  and  said :  We  will  ad:  about  this.  After 
other  questions,  I  asked,  "What  is  a  righteous  man?"  They 
gave  me  several  answers.  One  boy  answered,  "It  is  a  man 
that  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  has  no  sin  to  atone  for,  but 
is  perfectly  pure."  I  was  astonished  at  the  boy.  Was  there 
ever  a  better  definition  given  in  the  language  of  theology  ?  I 
asked  them,  "Has  there  ever  been  such  a  righteous  man?" 
"  Never  but  one,  sir."  "  Who  was  that  ?"  "  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"    "Is  there  no  man  righteous f    "No,  sir,  there 
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none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  All  have  sinned  and  oome  short 
of  the  glory  of  Gk>d."    ^^  Was  not  Adam  a  righteous  maaP' 

"  No,  sir,  because  he  transgressed  the  divine  law."  "  Was  not 
the  Virgin  Mary  a  righteous  woman  ?"  "  No,  sir,  for  she  said, 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  "  How  does  that 
prove  that  she  was  not  righteous  ?"  "  Why,  sure,  she  was  a 
•inner,  if  she  needed  a  Saviour."  ^^  How  does  a  man  trust  in 
himself  that  he  is  righteous?"  ^^He  thinks  he  does  nothing 
wrong."  "  But  suppose  he  has  done  only  one  thing  wrong  F* 
^^  Well,  whoso  keepeth  the  whole  law,  and  offendeth  in  ona 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  alL"  "  But  is  there  no  one  righteous  ?" 
^^  No,  sir,  all^our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags."  ^^  Is  there 
any  way  to  make  a  man  righteous?"  One  answered,  "Yea, 
sir,  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ"  Another,  "  By  giving  to 
him  the  Holy  Spirit."  I  explained  the  difference  of  these  two 
answers  to  them,  and  then  asked,  '^  Can  any  one  tell  me  how 
the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  makes  us  righteous!" 
One  answered,  "By  covering  up  our  righteousness."  "Ahl" 
said  I,  "  but  you  told  me,  we  had  no  righteousness."  Another 
said,  "  By  covering  our  nakedness."  "  But  you  said  we  were 
not  naked,  we  were  covered  with  filthy  rags."  The  children 
were  all  puzzled  here.  Then  I  said,  "  Two  letters  of  the  alphar 
bet  wiU  settle  this  whole  matter.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what 
they  are  ?"  They  thought  a  little  while,  when  a  little  girl  at  my 
side  cried  out,  "  O  sir,  it  is  u-n — un.  It  covers  our  unright- 
eousness." "  Ah  I  yes,  that  is  it,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
covers  our  unrighteousness."  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  school 
of  children  in  this  land,  that  would  bear  such  an  examination 
more  successfully  than  did  this  mission-school  of  convert  child- 
ren in  Oughterard.  I  have  given  a  very  small  selection  of 
the  questions  and  answers  as  I  noted  them  at  the  time.  I  con- 
fess I  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which  they 
gave  of  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth.  I  also  examined 
them  in  their  secular  studies,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
found  them  by  no  means  deficient  in  these.  And  after  they 
had  sung  for  me  some  of  their  hymns,  I  left  them,  and  pursued 
my  journey. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Bishop  left  Oughterard  to  open  a  new 
school-house  at  Capelanaura,  about  ten  miles  above  Oughter- 
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iidy  on  4ie  Aofw  of  Lcmgh  Oomb.  This  beaatiM  lake  ex- 
tmdbiqpftomGfllwii^toMaam^alKnitiOiniles.  ItiBindoeed 
bf  banks  Tsryiiig  in  eTerjr  aspect  of  beauty,  and  filled  witib 
idndB  of  diflSBting  si^e  and  shape,  lliere  are  said  to  be  as 
■gnj  of  liMse  islands  as  the  days  in  the  year.  Borne  of  dion 
ne  y/tatj  sacred  places,  as  the  bnrial-plaoe  of  ancient  kings  and 
■BBtB,  sad  hare  been  places  of  saperstitiioiis  resort,  and  pil- 
grimagQa.  Of  all  these  matters  of  die  dead,  I  inqnired  bnt 
itHe.  It  was  a  dear  and  lovely  afternoon  in  Angost,  as  I  rode 
qptbe  maigin  of  the  lake,  ^e  water  was  like  a  mirror,  re- 
<M^i>g  in  tmdistiirbed  beanty,  and  with  nnerring  accaraoy, 
Ika  wliicde  oatUne  of  its  islands  and  its  8h(M*es.  A  mild  and 
gSBUe  ham  dothed  die  distant  horizon.  On  one  side,  tbe 
noantaina  of  Oonnemara  reposed  in  its  bosom.  On  the  other, 
die  hs|^  Mlb  on  llie  eastern  side  of  the  lake  reigned  in  siloit 
aal  dim  grandeur.  The  wooded  hill  of  Doon  appears  con- 
i|i0Q0ad7  among  the  latter,  Hie  only  jGrarest  to  be  seen  within 
tta  aoope  of  Tision. 

We  passed  the  Olann  schooV-honse,  and  stopped  to  examine 
flat  It  18  a  new  and  yery  substantial  stone  bnilding,  erected 
by  a  single  donor,  and  liceimed  by  the  Bishop  for  public  wor- 
ship, abont  half-way  between  Oughterard  and  Castelkerke. 
We  were  followed  all  the  way  by  a  crowd  of  people,  young  and 
oU,  who  had  been  down  to  the  services  at  Oughterard,  and 
were  now  returning  to  their  homes.  With  affectionate  and 
eager  seal,  they  ran  along  the  road  this  whole  distaace,  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  each  other,  and  ouoe  in  a  while 
lecdving  a  happy  word  from  the  Bishop,  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman of  the  company  who  attended  him.  We  found  the 
nuMonary  boats  waiting  for  us,  to  convey  us  across  the  lake. 
Bwire  are  three  of  these  owned  by  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  employed  simply  in  the  conveyance  of  the  congregations 
acvoss  for  worship.  They  were  manned  by  converts,  who 
manifested  the  utmost  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  Bishop.  They 
polled  up  the  lake  in  an  earnest  contest,  to  the  new  and  beau- 
tilid  school-house  at  Capelanaura.  This  had  just  been  com- 
pleted on  the  hiltfiide,  and  was  now  opened  for  future  use,  and 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  for  a  new  house  of  public  worship.  It 
wiU  hold  five  hundred  persons.    Already  in  this  immediate 
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neighborhood  more  than  three  hundred  converts  had  come  out 
of  Kome,  and  the  whole  region  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  the  Re- 
formation. The  Bishop  asked  one  of  the  boatmen  abont  a 
priest  that  nsed  to  persecute  the  converts  here  with  great  vio- 
lence. The  man  answered,  ^^Ohl  he  has  quite  given  us  up. 
He  comes  here  no  more  now."  At  KLknilkin  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, there  dwells  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Lallj,  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  at  Oughterard,  whose  converaon 
was  quite  remarkable.  When  Mr.  O'Callaghan  was  at  Castel- 
kerke,  he  came  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  establish  a  school  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  promised  him  at  least  thirty  schdars 
there.  The  school  was  opened,  and  soon  sixfy  scholars  were 
collected.  In  about  six  months  afterwards,  Lally  came  again, 
and  for  the  first  time  attended  the  public  worship  of  the  Pro- 
testants. On  six  occasions  he  thus  quietly  attended,  and  then 
came  again  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  and  avowed  his  satisfaction 
with  their  worship,  and  his  determination  to  join  the  Protest- 
ants. He  became  a  very  decided  convert,  and  when  the  Bishop 
came  round  on  his  next  visitation,  Lally  and  all  his  family 
were  confirmed  together.  I  had  much  conversation  with  this 
man,  and  was  particularly  impressed  with  his  humble  and  spirit- 
ual character.  But  he  was  compelled  to  suflfer  terrible  persecu- 
tion from  his  Romish  neighbors.  They  killed  his  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  destroyed  his  property  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
quite  impoverished  him.  Yet  he  remained  steadfast  in  the 
faith.  Nothing  moved  him.  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  kindest 
manner  of  those  who  had  so  grievously  injured  him,  as  having 
done  it  in  ignorance,  and  under  the  instigation  of  their  priests, 
who  were  much  more  responsible  than  they.  The  season  of  my 
visit,  when  Lockhart  and  Rinolfi,  of  whom  I  have  before  spo- 
ken, came  in  the  course  of  their  mission  to  Kilmilkin  chapel, 
Lally  went  to  the  chapel  to  hear  them.  It  was  formerly 
crowded  with  people,  but  on  this  occasion  there  were  only 
about  seventy  persons  present.  The  priests  were  much  morti- 
fied, Lally  accosted  Lockhart  as  he  was  coming  out,  and 
challenged  him  to  give  his  reasons  to  the  people  for  joining 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  he  would  give  them  his  reasons  for 
leaving  it.  Lockhart  was  about  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him,  when  the  resident  priest  pulled  him  away,  and  said, 


csibfltfBllinririDlMtoomiidilbrTov.''  lally di» gtlbw«d 
tte  fBOffie  fli  die  duqpeKdoor,  and  addreand  diooi  Idnuelf 
She  aezt  daj,  but  Iliir^-fiTe  peraras  asBembled,  and  Lockhaii 
I  Boi  appear.  The  third  day,  thou^  diere  irare  to  be  tibree 
no  one  came.  Yet  diis  Lally  is  a  plain  Irish 
These  are  illuatntionB  of  the  way  in  which  this 
eyery  where  carried  on.  Ko  place  in  Lrdand  is  in 
^piet  upon  this  subject 

Frwn  OastelVe ito  Ae  Bishqp  went  <«i  to  diffden,  in  Oonne- 
maimy  and  I  letmned  to  Onghteraid,  to  join  him  on  the  sue* 
eeedii^day-  Perhaps  a  be^  testimony  of  the  real  charactw 
of  this  work  in  Onghtenurd  conld  not  be  given,  than  in  the 
ioilowing  record  of  the  yisit  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
(Smrch  Missionary  Society: 

« At  Oo^tenid,  wbere  the  prineipsl  part  of  the  andfeooe  was  composed  of 
eoofvris,  sod  not  more  than  half  a  dosen  bdooged  to  the  better  daae  of  aod- 
ify,  it  was  mmioimoed  tiiat  no  collection  wodd  be  made  at  the  door,  but  that 
afiate  woold  lie  on  the  table,  and  that  an j  one  who  Mt  to  diqK)sed  might  pni 
hk  eontribation  on  it  The  moment  the  meetimg  was  at  an  eody  there  wai 
neh  a  rash  towards  the  plate  as  nearly  swept  it  and  the  tables  together  with 
Ihe  deputation,  into  the  fire ;  and  when  we  came  to  count  the  contributions, 
«e  found  that  thej  amonnted  to  two  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sizpenco  I  Thin 
WIS  at  once  a  testimony  and  a  gift  from  those  who  had  themselTcs  been  delir- 
ered  from  dumb  idols,  '  to  serve  the  living  and  true  Ood.*  One  poor  fellow, 
whraa  we  had  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at  Castolkerko,  aud  wlio 
lad  walked  all  the  way  to  the  meetiug,  said,  "  I  wouldn't  have  thought  hard 
of  it  to  go  twice  as  faor  to  hear  them  great  tidings.'  Another  took  my  friend 
by  the  hand  at  the  door,  and  said,  *  Now,  sir,  before  you  go,  will  you  promise 
to  pray  for  my  wife? — for  she's  a  poor  dark  Roman/'' 

Leaving  Onghterard,  I  pursued  my  journey  to  Oliffden. 
Ihe  road  runs  along  die  mountains  called  the  Twelve  Pins, 
and  on  the  borders  of  many  Bucceasive  lakes.  I  passed  tlic 
fionous  castle  and  manor  of  Ballahinch,  the  ruins  of  the  castlo 
standing  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Much 
of  the  scenery  in  this  region  is  extremely  wild  and  beau- 
tifoL  But  the  territory  is  miserably  barren  of  products,  and 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  At  Cliffden  I  met  the  Bisliop  and 
his  company  just  preparing  to  make  the  day's  tour  of  visitation 
to  some  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  joined  them  in 
their  plan.     As  we  left  the  town  it  was  shocking  indeed  to 
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hear  the  cTirses  and  the  obscene  and  blasphemous  language 
of  crowds  of  poor  Popish  women  and  children.  I  did  not 
see  a  single  man  joining  with  them.  A  mob  followed  na 
near  a  mile,  shouting  and  cursing,  and  throwing  stones  and 
dirt,  with  no  serious  injury  however  to  any  one.  Such  tontt 
of  profanity  and  filthiness  coming  from  girls  and  women,  I 
neyer  heard  or  imagined  before.  The  degradation  and  polliir 
tion  of  these  people  are  terrific.  Again  when  we  returned  m 
the  afternoon,  the  crowd  of  them  was  still  greater,  including 
now  a  large  school  of  children  belonging  to  a  Dominican  Ooa- 
yent  on  the  road,  and  around  the  very  gates  of  the  convent. 
Their  yells  and  horrid  imprecations  I  am  sure  can  never  be 
heard  out  of  Ireland.  And  in  these  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
them,  though  a  police  force  present  in  the  afternoon,  prevented 
their  throwing  stones,  or  using  other  violence.  The  few  days 
I  passed  at  Clifiden  I  became  quite  used  to  this  kind  of  ezhi 
bition,  for  it  was  unceasing.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was 
walking  out  with  a  single  friend,  I  attempted^  to  remonstrate 
with  some  girls  who  began  thus  obscenely  to  curse  me.  But 
I  found  it  utterly  vain.  They  seemed  wholly  unsusceptible  to 
a  sense  of  decency  or  shame.  But  I  never  once  saw  a  man 
engaged  in  this  odious  assault.  And  when  I  spoke  of  it  in 
Clifiden  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  man,  and  expressed  my  astonish- 
ment at  such  degradation,  he  answered  me,  "  How  can  yon 
expect  any  thing  better  ?  This  is  what  the  poor  creatures  are 
taught  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  They  are  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  those  who  teach  them."  I  tmderstood  his 
reference,  and  could  not  but  observe  the  bitterness  with  which 
he  spoke  of  the  subject,  though  he  had  no  such  conviction  of 
truth  as  would  lead  him  to  break  from  the  bondage  which, 
after  all,  he  so  much  despised. 

In  this  day's  tour  we  visited  the  schools  of  Ballinaboy,  Erris- 
lamon,  Derrygimla,  Ailebracke,  and  Duholla.  These  lie 
south  of  the  village  of  Clifiden,  on  two  peninsulas  which 
project  into  the  sea.  They  include  over  five  hundred  children, 
all  of  them  converts  from  Popery.  The  examination  of  them 
all  was  equally  satisfactory  with  those  I  have  already  described. 
In  each  school  the  particular  subject  of  scriptural  examination 
varied,  but  they  were  of  equal  interest  in  bringing  out  the 


JttSLJ  Mm  ItffiHtmmiim  m  JhUmi.  tM 

JuMiwfaJgefddeh  flie  duMyoa  had  aeq[aiied  qf  Scripture  tmtfi. 

^At  emA  of  ibem  pboes  luge  sdiootlioiiBeB  baTe  Imw  buih) 
tmtteirildooiiiitiy.    You  aee  scsrod j  any  eiideiioeB  oi 
I  oAm,  irbere  erowds  of  ddldren  and  adolte  aaMm- 

Iris  tar  ataAad  inatnieliiMi  in  tlie  word  of  €k>d.    ISie  mianonaiy 

ja  dhnge  of  aoTeral  of  tiiese  slatioDs  was  formerlj  a  Soman 
Qaflioiie  paeei,  and  for  aeyeral  yean  a  priesi  in  tiie  United 
fitetea.  He  made  some  startling  disdosores  to  me  of  the  state 
of  monk  among  Hiat  class  of  persons  here.  He  appears  to  be 
Boir  asinceireGhiiitian,  and  to  have  avery  distinot  intelligence 
of  Ae  GcspeL  He  preaches  to  his  poor  people  in  their  native 
iosh,  and  h  is  yeiy  interestii^  to  hear  them  sinjging  ihe  praises 
of  God  m  their  own  tongae.  They  appeared  derotedly 
[  to  him,  and  fidlowed  him  on  the  road  in  crowds.  On 
'  way,  as  I  was  riding  with  him  on  his  car,  in  the  midst  of 
»erowd  of  children,  a  large  Bomish  girl  seised  a  Bible  from 
Oe  hands  of  one  of  the  children,  and  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
seatteied  it  in  the  road.  It  was  affecting  to  see  no  expres- 
sioBs  of  Tei^eance  exhibited  among  them,  bnt  to  hear  their  ex- 
pfeiasions  of  pity  for  ^^  the  poor  dark  Eoman,"  as  they  care- 
fully gathered  up  the  pieces  in  the  road,  and  brought  them 
to  the  missionary.^  Ah!  how  different  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  the  spirit  of  Home !  This  missionary's  conyersion  from 
Popery  was  most  curious.  He  was  on  a  journey  with  a  superior 
Iciest,  and  in  a  heavy  rain.  In  passing  a  swollen  stream,  their 
clothes  became  completely  wet.  On  arriving  at  the  house  where 
they  stopped  to  dry  themselves  at  a  fire,  the  other  priest  took 
out  his  box,  in  which  the  consecration-wafer  was  carried,  from 
his  pocket,  and  finding  the  wafer  wet  and  useless,  he  went  to 
the  fire  and  emptied  the  box  in  the  flames.  This  man  remon- 
strated at  what  appeared  to  him  a  terrific  sacrilege.  But  his 
superior  simply  said,  "  Nonsense  I''  and  turned  away  from  him. 
He  then  examined  his  own  box,  and  found  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Bnt  shrinking  from  the  example  of  his  companion,  he 
▼ent  into  the  garden,  and  buried  it  in  the  ground.  ^^And  witli 
it,**  said  he  in  describing  it,  "  I  buried  all  my  confidence  in 
the  Somish  Church."  He  has  since  been  a  most  useful  and 
Taluable  aid  in  the  great  work  of  reformation  in  Ireland. 
This  day's  tour  impressed  me  yet  more  with  the  value  cf 
Tot.  H— 19. 
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this  work  in  its  whole  influence,  mental  and  phyeical,  as  weE 
as  spiritual,  upon  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  What  t 
contrast  between  the  hundreds  of  degraded^  wretched,  cnxm^ 
children  of  Popery  whom  I  saw  this  day,  and  the  Inmdreda  d 
praising,  happy,  decent  children  of  the  Beformation^  who  had 
been  plucked  from  the  awful  dominion  of  Borne  I  What  a 
contrast  between  the  neat  and  cleanly  aspect  of  the  latter,  and 
the  ragged,  filthy  appearance  of  the  former !  What  a  contraat 
between  tie  fearful  expressions  of  anger  and  hatred  on  the 
countenances  of  the  one  class,  and  the  joyAil,  placid,  animated 
delight,  and  thatikfulness  of  the  other  1  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  horrible  execrations  and  pro&nity  ol  the  one  dai^ 
and  the  kind  and  welcome  shouts  of  the  other  I  How  wolidiv- 
ful  these  things  appeared  in  comparison!  I  eoxdd  soft  Iprt 
say.  What  hath  Gk>d  wrou^t !  I  peroeiyed  it  was  his  woriL 
Of  the  one  class,^  I  could  only  say,  ^^ Their  mouths  are  follol 
cursing  and  bitteraesa,  under  their  tongues  are  deoeitfnlneas  end 
firaud"  Of  the  other,  I  must  testify,  ''The  law  of  Vindiwai 
was  on  their  Ups,  and  out  of  their  month  GK>d  was  perfediBg 
praise."  S.  H.  T» 
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DEATHS. 

Tbm  Bsr.  BnjAxnr  Auvmi,  Beetor  aC  81  Jomb^  Chareh,  AneilNifT, 

MaMftAoRtta,  died  oo  Mondaj,  December ,  laH  in  tbe  29tli  jear  oTUb 

•Se.  Mr.  AoBtiB  receifed  liif  theologieal  edBCStioD  ai  Chunbier,  Ohio,  vii 
WM  adwtted  to  tbe  fiMj  Order  of  DeMoae  bj  tiie  B%bt  Ber.  Biebop  McH- 
TiiDe,  oo  tbe  4tb  day  of  Aogost,  1850.  He  was  for  some  time  tbe  minister 
of  tbe  parisbes  in  ManafipJd  and  Painesville.  He  sabaeqoently  remoyed  to  tbe 
diooeae  of  Maaa^  wbere  be  was  ordained  Prieal  by  tbe  B^t  Bev.  Bishop  East- 
bom.  Forabont  a  year  be  was  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Swanaea.  Onreaign- 
iog  bk  ehame,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hie  Bectonhip  of  St  James'  Cbnnb, 
AsKsbvy,  iHiere  for  tbe  hat  two  yean  be  ofidated  with  great  acceptance. 

The  Ber.  J.  T.  K  Tbork  died  on  Monday,  December  4, 1854,  in  Carliil^ 
Pa^  aged  abooi  60  yeaia.    Mr.  Tlioni  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  orders  in  tbe 
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Episcopal  Church,  nearly  fortyyears  aince,  in  the  diocese  of  New-York, and 
to  Priest's  orders  by  Bishop  White  soon  aiW ;  bat  while  laboring  under  some 
idiosyncrasy  many  years  arler,  connected  himself  with  some  other  denomina* 
tion,  and,  for  a  time,  absented  himself  from  the  Ghnrch  of  his  first  love  :  bat 
it  may  afford  satis&ction  to  his  old  friends  to  be  informed,  that  lie  retnmed 
some  three  years  since  to  the  good  old  paths,  and  oonneeted  himsdf  witii  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnrch,  and  became  a  commimicant  of  St.  Jdhali 
Church,  Carlisle. 

The  Bey.  Joseph  M.  Ltbrakd,  Bector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Oamdeo, 
N.  J.,  died  at  his  residence,  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  February,  1855,  in  Ike 
3dth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Bey.  William  M.  Burton,  Bector  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Teeaonh, 
Michigan,  died  at  his  residence,  Jan.  20, 1855,  s^  46  years.  The  deoeisfid 
was,  for  nye  or  more  years,  the  Bector  of  St  Jdm's  Parish,  deyelaad,  (then 
Ohio  City,)  and  the  early  history  of  that  Parish  is  identified  with  his  unrentt- 
ting  labors^  To  that  exemplary  and  inde&ti^ble  nian,  in  a  great  measure^  ii 
the  presen^rosperous  condition  of  the  Parish  owing.  For  seyen  yens  he 
was  the  Pastor  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Tecumseh,  and  St  John's,  at  dhitao, 
Michigan. 

The  Bey.  Chablbs  C.  Tatlor,  Bector  of  St  Lake's  Church,  KalawMfw, 
Mich^an,  died  Feb.  2,  1855.  The  Chriitian  Witness,  announcing  his  death, 
remarks  as  follows :  **  Another — ^making  four  in  about  seyen  months— of  the 
clergy  of  this  diocese,  has  been  called,  as  we  trust,  to  the  rewards  of  the  fidCh- 
fhl.  In  the  midst  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  to  be  our  gnalat 
usefulness,  we  are  in  death.  How  truly  was  this  the  case  with  him  whose  de- 
cease we  here  record.  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  unknown  in  New-England—- at  ooe 
time  connected  with  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  subsequently  with  the 
diocese  of  Bhode-Island,  from  which,  in  1844,  he  remoyed  to  Michigan,  and 
took  charge  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Ann  Arbor.  In  July,  1853,  he  accepted 
the  charge  of  St.  Luke's,  Kalamazoo,  where,  till  his  deaui,  he  labored  with 
great  acceptance  and  success.  Mr.  Taylor  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  faithful  and  eloquent — few  were  more  so.  He  had  frequently 
represented  this  diocese  in  the  (General  Conyention,  and  had  long  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese.  He  was  a  true  counsellor,  and 
a  true  man,  and  in  his  death  the  diocese  and  the  Church  at  large  haye  lost  one 
of  their  most  able  and  actiye  ministers.  We  can  but  mourn,  but  doubt  not 
that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  Does  not  the  yoice  cry, '  Be  ye  also  ready, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh'  ?" 

Death  op  The  Bbv.  G.  W.  Hobne. — ^A  letter  from  Bishop  Piyne,  dated 
3d  October  last,  contains  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Bey. 
(George  W.  Home,  of  the  African  Mission,  which  took  place  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding. Mr.  Home  had  been  long  in  feeble  health,  and  nad,  in  fact,  made  all 
his  arrangements  for  returning  to  the  United  States,  when  thus  called  away. 


DEPOSITION. 

Isaac  Swart,  late  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  Florida,  haying  signified  his  renunciation  of  the  mimstry,  was 
deposed  by  Bishop  Butledge,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Tallahassee,  on  the  10th 
day  of  December,  1854. 
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GONYXHTION    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

k  T^nity  Canidi,  BoBlQii,  OD  Wednndiij,  ths  lOOi  of 

k  MMOu  for  two  dij&    Fbr  idmit  yoBre,  tbe  aiwUqr 

„  tafca  jdaee  in  the  moofli  of  Hkj^biit  the  smiD  atfeeal- 

dnyaBdhitjlBdlotlie  ezperiment  of  neetiiv  in  ths  winter. 

bttSttliiBBeuoQortliejewmiglitaaittlieoQiiTOueDoe  of  ths 

better  tbui  anj  other. 

lentted  most  &Tonbly.    Hie  attenduoe  wib  \ufg\  and 

'  IbjtheddaeoBmn^graUertiuuiviHj.    Koqiiartknt 

eune  before  Ike  CoiiTeotioo,  and  the  ordinary  bosineai 

ajrimdandconnllitoiy  miriL 

eieniBI^,  the  Biihop  of  Hmbe  preached  an  impreniTe  and 

before  the  Diooeaan  Board  of  M]a(BODB»  but  the  most  intei^ 

_   _  featnre  of  the  GonTentioD  was  ita  doeii^  esrardBeB. 

was  fondled  about  one  o'dodc  on  Tlnraday,  when  a  motion 

mmmeik.    T6  this  an  amendment  was  olfered,  that  th^ 

at  fonr  o'do^  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  poipoae  of  derotiooal 

Tin  was  aUy  seconded  by  a  distingnished  layman,  and  cairied 

^^poeition. 

At  fo«f  o'dock,  the  Convention  came  together,  and  remained  in  sesnon  till 
lis;  dm  whole  tune  being  ooco]^  by  sinflHui^  Itwas 

r,  and  to  some,  a  strange  thmg;t^t  all  seoned  to  feel  that  it  was  pecnliariy 

'  te,  and  the  efieet  was  most  hi^ny.    We  can  not  doabt  that  God  was 
r  his  Spirit^  and  that  many  bcnus  were  refireshed  and  strengthened  for 


nr  Gonventioiis  come  to  be  more  of  a  strictly  rdigioos  character, 
and  of  a  devotional  spirit,  then  may  we  expect  that  thqr  will  be  prodnctiTe  of 
■neh  good  to  the  Churdi. 

We  nope  the  examine  of  the  Massachiiaetts  Oonvention,  in  this  respect,  will 
be  followed  by  many  others. 


EVANGELICAL   KNOWLEDGE   SOCIETY. 

Wn  are  glad  to  know  that  this  Society  is  steadOy  punming  its  way,  adding 
to  the  nnmber  of  its  firiends,  and  enlarging  its  fidd  of  nsefolness. 

The  opposition  which,  for  the  first  few  years,  was  made  to  it,  has  pretty 
nmdi  ceased,  and  it  is  now  allowed  to  prosecate  unmolested  its  peaceful  work  of 
ipreading  the  QtoepA  by  means  of  the  press.  Besides  printing  and  circulating 
tracts  and  Sondav-echool  books,  it  is  now  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  Series  of 
biogruiliies  "which  can  not  &il  to  exert  a  powmol  influence  for  good  upon  ih» 
Ohardb. 

From  the  Church  papers,  we  learn  that  the  following  Memoirs  have  been 
secured,  and  haye  already  been,  or  will  soon  be,  published,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  namely,  Bishop  Griswold,  Dr.  Bedell,  Dr.  Milnor,  Charles  Simeon, 
Henry  Martyn,  and  Joeiah  Pratt  We  belleye  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
extend  the  Series  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  volumes.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  a  similar  project  was  started  about  the  same  time  in  England.  In  our 
judgment,  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted  for  making  our  Church  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  tendency  of  eyangelical  teaching,  than  by  presenting, 
in  the  form  of  biographies,  examples  of  its  truest  and  finnest  friends. 

The  works  of  these  men  remain,  and  they  remain  to  yindlcate  and  set  forth 
their  fidelity  to  the  Church,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ    We  can 
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not  bat  hope  that  the  Sodely  will  be  enabled  to  cany  oat  this  eoterpriie, 
and  within  as  brief  a  pmod  as  possible. 

We  copy  from  the  public  prints  the  following  acconnt  of  a  meetfng  of  the 
friends  of  this  Society,  held  m  the  city  of  Boston.  The  time,  plaoe,  and  cir- 
comstances  of  this  meeting  give  to  it  a  special  interest : 

"  On  Thursday  eyening,  Jan.  11th,  a  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Brtti- 
gelical  Knowledge  Society  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  VLkoj  of  tbe 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  were  present 

'*At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop,  and  tiie  Aiestiog 
opened  by  proper  religious  services.  After  a  brief  statement  of  the  oljeot  of  lbs 
meeting,  the  Chairman  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer,  the  Corresponding  Secretaiy 
of  the  Society,  who  made  a  statement  of  the  organization,  duuacter,  and  opeiar 
tions  of  the  Society.  He  narrated  many  facts  and  circumstances,  illnstnitfaig  fhs 
need  and  usefulness  of  its  publications,  and  its  growing  &Tor  among  the  cteigjiiiA 
laity  throughout  the  country.  From  the  statements  of  the  Secretary,  it  i^ypesnd 
that  the  Society  bad  become  a  most  powerfbl  instrumentality  in  oar  Choicli,  and 
promises  to  accomplish  a  great  and  good  work.  At  the  oondnsion  of  Dr.  Dysi^ 
remarks,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fales,  of  Waltham,  was  introduced  Inr  the  Cbainnaii,  and 
made  a  short  speech-^^xpressing  his  cordial  approval  of  the  Sooietv  and  its  openk 
tions.  He  made  some  touching  allusions  to  the  venerated  Bishop  Griswold,  ante 
whose  ministry  he  was  brought  to  the  Saviour,  and  led  to  devote  himsdf  to  flis 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was  to  carry  out  the  principles  held  by  ttist 
great  and  good  man,  that  the  Society  was  organized.  He  concluded  by  evpirissing 
tiie  fervent  hope,  that  the  publications  of  the  Society  might  be  scattered  fiv  and 
wide  through  our  parishes;  for  wherever  they  wont  tiiey  would  preach  and  teadi 
the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

"  The  Bev.  Dr.  Andrews,  the  editor  of  the  Society's  Publications^  next  addreaed 
the  meeting  upon  the  great  objects  of  the  Society :  the  circulation  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious literature,  the  use  of  the  press,  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  self-ooosa- 
oration,  and  a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  We  hope  to 
give  a  more  full  notice  of  his  address  hereafter. 

"The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  concluded  by  a  brief  accoont  of  tiie  first  meeting 
convened  in  Warren  street,  New- York,  to  take  measures  for  the  organization  of 
the  Society.  He  spoke  of  the  discouragements  the  Society  met  with  in  the  first 
few  years  of  its  labors,  and  of  its  present  prosperous  and  influential  condition.  He 
earnestly  indorsed  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  most  eloquenUy  commended 
it  to  the  prayers  and  support  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese. 

'^  Alter  singing  and  prayer,  the  meeting  was  dismissed.  We  are  sure  the  exer- 
cises were  well  calculated  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  present  Information  was  given,  prejudices  were  removed,  and  a  powerful 
interest  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

**  We  are  glad  to  know  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  establishing  a 
Depository  of  the  Society's  publications  m  Boston.  We  are  sure  these  publications 
only  need  to  be  known  to  be  sought  after  and  distributed  by  our  clergy  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  securing  safe  and  profitable  reading  among  the  neopla  They 
teach  the  Gospel  as  that  Gtoepel  is  held  and  taught  by  the  Book  A  Common 
Prayer,  the  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Standards  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  her 
daughter,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States." 

THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION 
AND  CHURCH  BOOK-SOCIETY. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  for  more  than  a  year  a  Committee  has 
been  engaged  in  revising  the  publications  of  this  Society.  ITie  labors  of  this 
Committee,  we  believe,  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  taken  final  action  upon  their  report  Quite  a  number  of  books 
have  been  reported  as  needing  alterations,  ana  have  been  referred  to  the  editor 
with  power :  his  amendments,  however,  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Pro- 
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of  Nflw-York.  The  Gatodiiili'  y^mX  hM  been  retained, 
1kmA  Bwetiliiithr  aHend.  Hie  Mowing  woria  bn^e  been  strii^en  from  the 
HndaieMVmarto  boMrtbe  imprint  of  the  Society:  "Feetivias  end 
IM^"  '^nmBmriTBiTV,"  ''The  Kobte  Aimy  of  Mtftm"  **  OMoln  Joneiu 
Ike  Footann,"  "  The  PreBbjterian  Gleiffyman  looking  fiv  the  Chnrch,"  and 
"The  Sacnunent  of  Beiponaihility-'*  This  last  woric  wai  referred  to  the 
flirtHbar  Kdiops  of  oor  uhnich  naying  seate  in  the  Honae  of  'BSAss^  for 
**  '  wtonent  aa  to  the  prqMrielqr  of  conBmiing  the  book  among  the  Sooety^ 
■tena.  Sererd  of  the  BimpdecUned  acting,  having  Icogmn^ 
i  fioB  the  Society.  Biitani^QritToftbeniezpiemedan(^[ttiiionadTerie 
toHaicBainingontheliBt  We  are  told  that  they  lecommoidod  this  oonrae 
M  the  groond  of  txfMmuy  akoe,  and  not  becanae  they  coneidered  it  nneonnd 
k  Jfetiiue.  Tbia  may  be  ao ;  bat  ao  &r  aa  we  haTe  ever  heard  objecttona 
~  t  to  tbe  book,  it  has  been  on  the  aooie  of  doctrine.  The  charge  haa  been 
\  tima  and  agMn  that  it  was  nnsoond.  We  never  heard  <»  any  other 
a.  But  the  book  along  with  others  has  been  removed,  and  will  no 
iHMer  bear  tiie  inmrint  of  a  Ohnrch  Society. 

As  !li6  OommiUee  of  Bevisioa  htf  been  dSscharffed^  we  soraose  that  their 
imnminrniTatiniw.  so  far  as  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
■ttlaeb  win  be  carried  out;  and  that  the  iiitare  coarse  of  the  Society  will  be 
itaeeoffdanoe  witti  the  |;eiieral  mrincipks  which  have  controlled  the  action  of 
fta  Oommittcie  of  Bevirion.  Mow  much  of  difficnllj  and  loss  would  have 
Im  wved,  if  there  never  had  been  any  departure  from  the  principles  and 
■ink  which  ccmtroDed  the  Society  in  ita  earlier  years.  But  ft  is  never  too 
kte  to  retom  to  the  "  old  paths." 

Hov  frr  this  action  of  the  Committee  wiU^restore  a  loet  confidence  we  can 
DOl  tA  Bat  it  establishes  beyond  all  ccmtroversy,  the  Ikct  that  those  who 
withdrew  from  the  Society  on  the  sroond  of  ita  infiddity  to  the  Ohnrch,  had 
good  and  sabstantSal  reasons  for  doing  so ;  and  ooght  to  be  held  in  honor  by 
ereij  lover  of  the  tnith. 

"COMMISSION  ON  THE  MEMOEIAL." 

FofB  manv  years  no  sabject  has  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
Ohnreh  as  ue  **  Memorial"  addressed  to  the  House  of  Bishojps,  and  the  snbse- 
q|oent  action  of  the  Committee  of  Bishops  appointed  to  consider  it  A  series 
«  questions  involving  the  whole  sobject  of  theological  training — ^parochial 
duties — ^lay  agencies — and  an  essential  modification  of  the  services  of  the 
Ohordi,  lus  Men  addressed  to  the  clerffy,  soliciting  focts  and  opinions  n^on 
these  various  points.  We  know  not  what  will  be  the  issue  of  these  inqnines. 
Bat  it  is  manifest  that  the  action  of  the  Honse  of  Bishops  commits  them  to 
farther  action.  They  can  not  stop  where  they  are.  They  stand  pledged 
belDre  the  world  to  c^  something.  Is  not  this  an  acknowledgment  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  all  that  boasting  which  we 
have  been  accnstomed  to  hear  from  so  manv  qnaiters,  of  the  order,  beanhr,  and 
perfection  of  oor  Church  ?  It  shook!  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  other  bodies 
of  Christians  are  watching  us  and  wondering  what  changes  or  concessions  we 
ire  aboat  to  make. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  need  of  earnest  prayer  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Chnreh,  that  he  would  enlighten  and  guide  his  servants  in  this  work.  Courage, 
ftromess,  and  wisdom  are  preeminently  needed.  Nothing  diould  deter  those 
who  have  this  mattor  in  chaige  from  removing  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  oar  Church.  Su^icions,  jealousies,  and  croalangs  should  be  alike  dis- 
legarded.  When  Gk)d  by  his  Spfrit  and  Providence  leaoB  the  way,  there  they 
ilMMild  follow,  leaving  all  coosequmces  with  him. 

Bat  while  tbey  should  be  thus  bold  and  determined,  tiiey  riioald  be  eaiefiil 
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not  to  make  changes  for  the  sake  of  change — ^not  to  make  changes  nnless  they 
are  satisfied  that  our  present  system  has  been  fairly  and  fhll^  tried,  and  has 
failed.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  good  system  fails  because  it  is  badly  worked. 
It  may  be  that  mnch  of  the  apparent  failure  of  our  system  arises  from  this 
cause.  If  so,  no  changes  will  cure  the  eyiL  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
thui  that  of  sui)po6ing  that  a  goyemment  badly  administered  can  be  improyed 
by  repealing  existing  laws  or  enacting  new  ones. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  ezecutiye,  not  in  the  laws.  This  we  haye  supposed 
was  our  greatest  difficulty.  We  have  a  well-ordered  system ;  but  it  has  oetsa 
most  imperfectly  manafi;ea ;  and  our  wonder  is,  not  that  there  is  a  disposition 
to  try  something  new,  but  that  so  mmch  of  vitality  and  power  remain. 

"We  bdieye,  howeyer,  that  a  reyiyal  of  true  religion  in  our  Church — ^the  oat- 
pouring  of  the  Diyine  Spirit  would  go  far  to  remove  the  evils  complained  oH 
We  have  never  known  an  instance  where  under  the  influence  of  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  our  system  was  found  to  be  deficieDt. 
Take,  for  illustration,  the  revival  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  churches  In 
Rhode-Island  in  the  days  of  those  eminent  saints  and  servants  of  the  Loi^, 
Bishop  Griswold,  and  the  Bev.  John  A.  Clark.  What  obstacles  did  oar  ro- 
tem  present  to  stay  that  blessed  work?  Then  again  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Bedell  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Milnor  in  New-York  proved  the  excdlency 
and  efficiency  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  gathering  souls  into  the  fold  A 
Christ  The  truth  is,  we  need,  above  all  thine  else,  as  a  Church  to  be  baptised 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  our  fear  is,  that  this  great  truth  will  be  overlocdred. 
and  that  we  shall  be  induced  to  think  that  all  our  difficulties  can  be  removM 
by  canons  and  rubrics. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  opposing  changes  when  they  are  plainly 
demanded ;  but  we  fear  lest  too  much  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  these  merely 
external  matters.  We  are  much  more  ready  to  look  to  a  canon  or  a  rubric  to 
find  out  what  wc  shall  do,  than  to  the  word  of  God :  and  this  is  the  spirit 
which  has  for  years  cripplal  and  dwarfed  the  Episcopal  Church. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  liberty  is  so  much  abridged  at  present,  that  we  can 
not  act  out  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  If  this  be  so,  then  is  it  high  time  that  we 
get  rid  of  our  fetters  and  chains.  But  we  would  ask  what  has  most  restricted 
us— our  canons  and  rubrics,  or  the  spirit  of  our  ministry  ?  We  believe  that  the 
narrow-minded  sectarianism  among  us  has  done  more  to  tie  us  hand  and  foot, 
than  every  thing  else.  When  we  free  ourselves  of  this  and  come  to  have  the 
mind  of  Christ,  we  shall  then  probably  find  out  that  canons  and  rubrics  are  of 
human  authority,  and  are  for  the  good  order  and  convenience  of  worshipping 
assemblies,  while  the  Gospel  is  God's  provision  for  saving  lost  souls.  When 
we  reach  this  point,  and  make  the  Church  System  subservient  to  the  Gospel, 
then  shall  we  mid  much  less  difficulty  in  its  practical  workings. 

But  we  are  glad  this  subject  is  agitated ;  for  it  will  lead  many  earnest 
minds  to  search  out  the  real  difficulties  in  our  way,  and  we  may  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  relations,  privileges,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  our  branch  of  tne  Church  of  Christ. 

CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

In  1850,  there  were  88,061  churches  of  various  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  possessing  church  property  valued  at  387,328,861,  and  affordmg  ac- 
commodations for  14,234,826  people.  The  whole  population  was  23,000,000* 
— the  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  was  about  6,700,000,  which 
would  leave  about  16,000,000  of  persons  over  that  age  to  be  accommodated. 
The  church  accommodations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  only  667,000 — ^and 
yet  that  portion  of  the  population  number  several  millions.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  Protestant  Churches  existing  in  1850  were  sufficient  for  all 
the  Protestants  in  the  country. 
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THE    WAB« 

Tarn  wmt  ooBtimn  to  be  tiie  gmt  topie  of  intotBt  Tboogli  Uttle  1ms 
tai  doBB  ior  Mfval  aootfai  in  tbe  GrinieA.  ye*  most  importMit  tteQli,  grow* 
iv  oat  of  tiie  ww,  have  been  tnuupiriiur  daewbne.  Sebostopol  itill  atvidt 
fcm  bdbn  tlM  conbiiMd  foms  of  tbs  Afli6B,joi  the  Britiah  min^ 
k  nioi.teiKO  the  power  of  pablio  notbneQt  The  satioQ  has  booooM  impih 
taat  at  tibs  coil»  the  soflbriiKB,  and  delayi  of  tbe  war.  The  aoblert  wrmj  that 
ei«  left  tiie  ebores  of  Eogknd  baa  been  rained,  and  aoowniiliihed  nothing, 
Wken  tiie  blaae  lies,  the  people  are  detennined  to  know.  Tbe  Duke  of  New* 
tterijr  fioled  to  oonimand  tbe  ooofidenoe  of  the  nation,  and  as  for  Lord 
J  be  baa  proved  bimedf  a  very  ordinary  man,  eo  trammelled  by  hie  pits 

I  Imbiti  ana  laboc%  ai  totally  to  nnfit  him  for  the  reepomible  dnoei  of  hie 

poit  Bat  wbUe  thia  may  be  true  of  these  indiWdoals,  there  are  manifestly 
two  r***^**'^*^  caaees  for  the  disastrous  results  whidi  are  so  londly  complainod 
<£  Time  are^  a  most  defectlYe  organintion  in  the  whole  militMy  system  of 
la^fndp  and  tbe  practioe  of  conferring  the  highest  oommands  mm  politioal 
eosriderationBi  and  not  i^ton  tbe  noimd  of  trae  merit  While  these  oanses 
operate,  we  can  look  for  nothing  but  mistakes,  delays,  and  a  prolonged  and 
nnoertain  strn^e.  Had  a  Wellin^n  or  a  Scott  commanded  the  allied 
forces,  there  is  every  reason  to  behave  that  the  contest  would  have  ended 
long  since.  Bat,  again,  we  are  compeQed  to  ask,  what  is  all  this  figbting 
iboot  r  Why  shoold  Protestant  England  be  allied  with  Infidel  and  rapol 
IVsnoe,  and  the  two  unite  with  the  followers  of  the  folse  Prophet  in  waging  a 
wir,  unless  there  be  some  strong  impdling  motiye  ?  Can  any  such  mouvo  be 
oAred  in  tbe  present  case  ?  We  confess  we  have  neyer  been  able  to  discover 
it,  and  thougn  our  deepest  sympathies  are  with  the  Ohurch  and  religion 
of  England,  yet  we  feel  tnat  she  nas  formed  an  unholy  alliance,  and  that  the 
fiivor  of  Heaven  will  not  rest  upon  her. 

Tbe  new  Ministry  is  a  grand  Co&lition,  beaded  by  a  gifted  and  most  deter- 
mined Chief.  How  long  it  will  hold  together,  and  wlmt  it  will  accomplish, 
tie  problentt  which  tbe  rature  alone  can  solve. 


THE   CASE  OP  AROH-DEAOON  DENI80N. 

It  appears  that  every  possible  obstacle  is  to  be  placed  by  the  Arch-deaoon 
and  bn  friends  in  the  way  of  a  trial.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has 
interfered,  and  if  the  trial  proceeds,  it  most  be,  it  seems,  upon  the  responsibility 
of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  character  of  this  embent  prehite  is  a 
floffident  pledge  tbot  he  wfll  not  falter  in  his  duty. 

The  Arcb^acon  has  become  involved  in  another  difficulty,  as  appears  from 
the  foUowii^  extracts  taken  from  an  English  paper  :  "At  a  Qaartf.Tly  Moot- 
ing of  tbe  Diocesan  Board  of  EdacatioD,  held  at  Wells,  on  the  lOUi  iniit,  the 
Arch-deacon  of  Taunton  moved  the  following  resolution  :  '  That  it  appears  to 
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this  Board  that  do  school  iSyproperlyt  a  Church  of  England  school,  in  which 
the  acqairing  a  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Church  Catechism  by  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  "  furtiier  instruction"  of  them  therein  by  the  teachers,  are  not 
made  to  be  primary  and  principal  portions  of  the  work  of  the  school ;  and 
of  which  it  is  not  also  a  rule  that  the  scholars  attend  the  service  of  the  Church, 
except  upon  reasons  to  be  approved  as  good  and  sufficient  by  the  managers  of 
the  school.  That  it  be,  therefore,  a  condition  of  a  grant  by  this  Board,  that 
the  normsd  and  settled  practice  of  a  school  applying  for  aid  be  that  which  is 
set  down  in  this  resolution,  in  respect  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  in 
respect  to  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  at  the  service  of  the  Church.'  The 
Board  decided — For  the  resolution,  19 ;  against  it,  19.  The  chairman  gave 
his  casting  vote  against  the  resolution.  In  consequence  of  which,  it  appear^ 
ing  to  the  Arch-deacon  of  Taunton  that  the  Board,  by  reftisiDg  to  affirm  tlie 
resolution,  has  made  its  own  positioa  wholly  untenable,  he  has  withdrawn  iui 
name  from  the  Board. 

''  The  retirement  of  Arch-deacon  Denison  from  his  own  Diooesao  Board  «f 
Education,  the  platform  of  all  his  former  power  and  inflaenoe,  is  a  dream- 
stance  much  to  be  noted,  specially  at  the  present  crisis  in  his  ecdeaiastloal  hi^ 
tory.  The  points  of  debate,  too,  on  which  he  was  defeated,  make  the  ewt 
more  remarkable  and  significant.  They  are  the  very  questions  upon  which  ha 
rode,  rough-shod,  over  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  arena  of  the  debates  of  the 
National  Society— the  supremacy  of  the  Catechism  in  all  the  teachmg  of 
Church  schools,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  the  children  at  Ohvich 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  rigidity  with  which  the  National  Society  were  dis- 
posed to  hold  by  this  narrow  and  pr^udiced  system  drove  hundreds  from  her 
ranks,  and  principally  caused  the  creation  of  a  new  Society ;  and  now  their 
great  advocate  is  defeated  upon  these  very  questions,  *  at  Hie  Quarterly  Ifoei- 
ing  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  held  at  Wells,  on  the  10th  iDBt' " 


PERVERSIONS. 

The  Tablet  claims  the  following  individuals  as  "  converts"  to  Roman  Cath- 
olicism during  the  past  year :  The  Revs.  G.  J.  Hill,  Rector  of  Salford,  near 
Bath  ;  T.  N.  Morton,  late  Curate  of  Devizes  ;  Wm.  H.  Scott,  of  Braaennoie 
College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Kent- 
road,  London ;  T.  A.  Pope,  Rector  of  St.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington ;  W. 
H.  Neligan,  of  County  Court,  (1853 ;)  F.  A.  Baker,  of  Baltimore ;  R.  I.  Wfl- 
berforce,  late  Vicar  of  Burton,  near  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  and  Archdeacon 
of  the  East  Riding ;  Count  Casimir  de  la  Feld,  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  lim^ 
rick,  formerly  Rector  of  Torrington,  in  Sussex ;  M.  P.  Houghton,  at  St 
Mary's,  Rugby.  Among  the  lay  "  converts"  are  Lord  Ralph  Kerr,  Lord  Wal- 
ter Kerr,  Lord  John  Kerr,  brothers  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothan  ;  Hon.  Frederick 
Cavendish  ;  T.  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Manchester ;  P.  R.  Shordiche,  Esq.,  of  Icken- 
ham  Hall,  Middlesex ;  R.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Yealampton ;  H.  N.  Heyshaw, 
Esq.,  of  South  Brook  House,  Southton ;  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Centry  ;  Pro- 
fessor Gforer  ;  M.  Young,  Esq.,  Dublin ;  Mr.  G.  Francis,  of  Salisbury ;  Hon. 
Mrs.  Davison ;  Mrs.  Ives,  wife  of  Dr.  Ives,  late  Bishop  of  South-Carolina  ; 
Mrs.  M'Donnell,  Monmouthshire ;  Mrs.  Digby  Boycott,  feildare,  and  her  three 
daughters;  Mrs.  Putland,  Glynn;  Mrs.  Brassnell;  Miss  Skelton;  Miss 
Webbe,  Nottingham  ;^and  Miss  Singleton,  Pucklington,  Yorkshire. 
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DEATHS. 


Tte  doitt  cT  te  BMI B0T.  BUiop  Low,  kte  Mliop  of  Ro^ 
AiwwH^  icmof«B  the  ouert  and  most  Tenerable  Bisbop  of  the  Scottish  Ohorch. 
Hb  vw  io  the  86ih  jeer  of  hie  afe,  and  the  68th  of  his  mi^tzy.  He  hae 
MO  tiie  ririw  of  the  Ghmrdi  of  Scotbnd,  and  has  steadUr  borne  a  lam 
pari  in  eftetmg  it,  from  the  dd  proetratiOD  aider  Pkesb^talMdBMi  to  its 
I  slate  oC  promise. 


•  Hi  Bi^MBe?.  Oww  Bmio  Yiiul,  DJ).,  Lard^Hahop  of  Si«m  Leone, 
at  na^  Deeember  23d,  fort^f-dc^t  hours  before  reaohioff  that  oqIodt,  to  whidi 
he  ma  vetnniiM^  from  a  Tisit  to  the  ohordieB  of  Yoraba.  Hie  iboorrf  sajs : 
"OnmadersirBl  hear,  with  deep  regret,  of  the  earlj— wedare  not  sajor^ 
alMs  iMiimd  of  Dr.  Owen  BttiericVidal,ktely  appointed Bkhop of  Sieim 
Laeve.  Dr.  Yidal  had  mnt  tittle  more  than  a  jear  in  his  seeT  when  the 
flJMaaof  hIawifeobibpednimtoietnrntoEDglaiid.  Anxious  to  be  again  at 
Ms  poaty  he  quitted  this  eoontry  hi  the  autumn  for  Africa,  and  we  an£ntand 
ftai  tiw  ti£i^  haTe  jnat  been  recdved  of  his  death  on  boarcl  ship,  in  the  ont- 
wardrmge.    An  eqoaSy  qoaliiled  man  for  that  ardinnv  duty  will  not  ead^ 

llmBenr.Jm.iDaCsAKMHAUi  died  in  the  month  of  I^brnaiYhMirt  Aa 
afSDoralaeholarandmanof  taste,he  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  this  ooiinti7 
bfChmmd  Truth.  B2s  brother  Augustus  eontribnted  to  the  work ;  bnt the 
laiser  portion  of  the  later  edition  is  from  his  own  pen.  It  is  M  of  genial 
msifflit,  and  of  admirable  critical  obserrations  upon  man,  art,  nature,  Mid 
boohs.  Althoogh  written  in  a  fragmentarr  style,  it  oontafais  the  qnintesBeoee 
of  many  an  csthetieal  treatise.  Amonff  Hare's  principal  theological  prodae- 
tkns  are,  Jhe  Victory  qf  Faiths  JIM) ;)  a  coarse  of  sermons  preached  before 
the  UniTenity  of  Cambridge ;  T^ke  Mission  of  the  Corr^forter,  (I8462)  in  two 
folimies ;  abo  a  eoome  of  sermons  before  the  University  of  Oambridge ;  and 
Tkt  Contest  with  Rome,  (1852.) 
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NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


L— Euth  Hall.    By  Fanny  Fern. 
Chevely.    By  Lady  Bulwer. 

Loving  trath  and  hating  fabehood,  we  pnrpoee  to  treat  the  Tolnme,  entiiled 
Rath  Hall,  as  an  anto-biography.  We  are  aware  that  a  cormieniUms  pnbliriier 
has  implied  that  sach  may  not  be  the  character  of  the  book,  and  we  preBomB 
that  the  intimation  of  doubt,  quickening  the  public  pulse,  has  had  a  gratiij^ 
effect  upon  sales ;  but  it  is  our  own  firm  belief,  that  no  woman— no  conceiTtUe 
item  of  humanity  bearing  the  name  of  woman— would  8u£^  herself  to  be  tlie 
object  of  such  a  cidumny,  if  undeserved,  without  making  an  earnest  and  iiisiaDi 
endeavor  to  rid  herself  of  so  foul  and  so  burthensome  a  reproach.  Of  the 
female  characters  who  are  introduced,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  with  certtiii 
colored  exceptions,  are  assailed  in  these  pages,  we  doubt  whether  a  aolitaiy 
one  could  have  been  tempted  by  *'  any  money "  to  take  the  position  of  thk 
Bedouin  authoress,  and  to  scatter  to  the  four  winds,  as  she  has  scattered  tfaeniy 
tiie  ever-sacred  associations  of  home.  In  point  of  style,  the  book  is  lively  and 
intelligible ;  having,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  occasional  coarseness.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  aptiy  enough  described  as  vulgar  in  spots ;  but  the  charm  of 
the  volume — that  which  gives  it  acceptance  with  unthinking  readers — is  its 
rank  and  abounding  personality. 

The  unhappy  woman,  who,  some  years  since,  wrote  Chevely,  sought  to  enlist 
public  sympathy  in  an  attack  which  she  made  upon  her  own  husband ;  hoX, 
since  the  time  of  Adam's  eldest,  no  child  has  ever  more  wickedly  derided 
sacred  and  venerable  names,  than  has  the  authoress  of  Bath  Hall. 

The  student,  who  wishes  to  inspect  a  human  heart  in  its  most  fearful  ana- 
tomy, can  hardly  do  better  than  to  give  his  closest  attention  to  this  book. 
Whoever  Ruth  Hall  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  she  is  here  drawn  as  the  sister 
of  Hyacinth  Ellet,  and  equally  certain,  that  in  describing  others,  she  has  been 
curiously  successful  in  leaving  upon  the  canvas  a  horrid  picture  of  herself. 

Hyacinth  EUet  is  the  well-executed  portrait  of  a  vilMn ;  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, neither  the  gentieman,  nor  his  friends,  would  admit  the  fidelity  of  the 
Ukeness,  while  no  similar  evasion  can  satisfy  us  when  we  look  upon  the  equally 
atrocious  picture  which  Hyacinth  EUet's  sister  has  here  presented  of  hersdf. 

As  to  identifying  the  characters  of  the  book  with  real  and  living  personages, 
the  clever  authoress  has  placed  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  No  one 
at  all  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can,  for  an  instant,  ques- 
tion that  Hyacinth  Ellet  is  a  distinguished  and  admired  editor  and  poet,  and 
that  Ruth  Hall  is  that  gentleman's  sister-— known  widely  by  her  chosen  nam  de 
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fhme  of  ¥vmj  Fern.  To  seire  a  moral  purpose,  we  take  off,  to  tinB  extent, 
the  gvoMy'mliiidxh  has  been  thrown  orerliieBe  beta,  and  let  tlivB  tnith  i^ipear. 

The  book,  ai  a  fiction,  is  not  important  It  only  beoomes  so,  when  it 
iDTolTeB  the  qnestion,  whether  printed  lampoons  of  one's  relatives  are  to  be 
encouraged  and  estaUished  as  a  distinct  department  in  Uteratnre— whether  it 
ii  deoofons  and  womanly  in  an  author  of  the  female  sex  to  caricature,  in  the 
grossest  manner,  her  aged  fiither,  the  parents  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  aD, 
is  Ikct,  who  have  the  Tery  serious  misfortune  to  be  in  any  degree  rdated  to 
Oe"  bitter  i^." 

It  Is  startling  to  learn  that  there  exists,  dsewhere  than  among  the  heathen, 
a  dsngliter,  iriio,  without  one  thought  of  imprqnriety,  without  one  qualm  of 
eooMience,  engages,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  in  such  base  work.  In  tiie  hook 
under  oon^deration,  it  is  simply  disgusting  to  see  Buth  Hall  savagely  invad- 
ing Hie  grave  of  her  dead  mother,  in  order  to  smite  her  aged  surviving  paroit 
wilh  te  maternal  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  amusing  to  observe 
how  ooosfstently  throughout  the  book  Buth  is  an  angel,  and  brotlier  Hyacinth 
a  fiend ;  bow  ibe  leaves  off  being  plain,  and  gets  to  be  quite  handsome  at  an 
iavahiabie  boar^ting^M^hool ;  how  she  spitefblly  "  pokes  Am  "  at  her  filthe^in- 
law,  serves  ditto  her  mother-in-law,  likewise  the  poor  cook  and  the  nurse,  also 
fts  dress-maker ;  how,  further  on  in  the  volume,  she  makes  a  dash  at  a  book- 
sdler— «  Buth  Hall  publisher,  periiapflk— next  at  a  small  grocer;  and,  lastly, 
becomes  toiomly  enraged  against  a  brace  of  landladies— time  probably  existing 
aver/ proper  reason  tor  this  phobia,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  ftnmiabed  to  a  ddigfat- 
ed  pnUio  in  some  second  volume — a  Bath  Hall  key.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
Bntii  shrinks  firom  female  friendships — a  very  bad  sign,  by  the  way— and  are  also 
sfyised  that  she  cherishes  unqualified  diBgust  with  the  feshion  of  leaving  ''bits 
of  paste-board ;"  having,  we  should  judge,  littie  annoyance  to  sufibr  in  this  parti- 
eibr  form.  Of  course,  in  a  book  of  this  description,  she  does  not  omit  to  say 
snmething  saucy  about  ''  a  country  clergyman,"  and  also  aflixes  a  token  of 
Rgard  to  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millet— other  fiivored  relatives— and  their 
son  Joihn.  The  only  character  of  her  own  muc  that  appears  tu  give  her  uoqua- 
fified  satisfaction  is— herself ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  the  most  pleasing 
compliments  paid  to  almost  every  member  of  her  body,  and  to  every  faculty  of 
her  mind.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  measure  of  Buth  Hall's  beauties,  may 
get  a  not  unfavorable  account  of  her  "  hair''  at  p.  25  ;  her  '^  lips,"  p.  33  ;  her 
-velvet  bosom,"  p.  40 ;  her  «  fingers,"  p.  48  ;  her  « taste,"  p.  69  ;  her  "  voice," 
p.  95 ;  her  <<  feet,"  p.  140  ;  her  « inimitable  style,"  p.  255 ;  her  "  handwriting," 
p.  178 ;  her  <<  FIST,"  p.  293 ;  and, "  last  not  least,"  as  any  one  will  confess,  who 
reads  ber  book,  her  "  conscientiousness,"  p.  320. 

But,  kst  any  reader  should  forget  that  Buth  Hall  is  "  an  acid,''  sundry  and 
ikeqnent  references  to  brother  Hyacinth  are  injudiciously  thrown  in. 

Bid  the  reader  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  movements  of  a  mis- 
duevons,  unregenerated  boy,  into  whoso  possession  cruel  fate  had  cast  a  demure 
and  patient  specimen  of  the  canine  family  f  Did  he  ev^  observe  how  the  brat 
turns  in  every  emergency  to  "  Cario,"  as  a  sure,  and  permanent,  and  unfailing 
source  of  diversion,  or — as  the  young  gentieman  himsdf  names  his  recreation 
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—of  <<ftm"?  Now  the  ears,  now  the  wasted,  rib-expooDg  carcaiet,  now  tiie 
legs,  aad  the  poor  iaiL  £adi  member  soil^  in  tara,  bat  whatever  part  nu^ 
Ibmjsh  the  entertainment,  the  victim  is  still  the  tame  meek  qnadn^ped, 
«  Carlo." 

Brother  Hyacinth  is  evidently  the  <<  Carlo''  of  his  sister  Bath,  and  howew 
adverse  may  have  been  her  former  experiences,  she  has  now  hit  apon  m  meUiod 
by  which  Carb  is  made  to  ^  pay/'  Other  victims,  male  and  female — but 
especially  the  latter — are  worried  to  afford  variety  of  amoaement;  but 
Hyacinth— brother  Hyacinth— is  very  manifestly  her  &vorite  game.  8he 
never  tires  of  letting  herself  loose  against  him.  We  have  oompaasion  fi«  the 
sister  who  thus  makes  merchandise  of  both  her  bad  temper,  and  her  bad  taste. 
We  should  sincerely  pity  a  brother  whose  character  was  capable  of  beiqg  mii- 
takm  for  that  of  Hyacinth  Ellet 

Bat  ahhough  the  main  attraction  of  the  volnme  consists  in  the  mamier  ift 
which  brother  H.  and  sister  B.  perform  upon  "  each  other's  ^es,"  varioos  adfi- 
tional  characters  and  a  small  amount  of  oseftd  information  are  introdaoed. 

We  learn  how,  upon  two  occasions,  Bath  showed  very  bad  taste  in  the  choice 
of  a  boarding-hoaae— how  familiar  she  is  with  "brandy  drops,  Boman  pasol^ 
Charlotte  Basse,  and  farfait  ulmour"— all  of  which,  however,  she  aerioaflij 
disapproves  of— how  she  meets  with  good  lack  at  last,  but,  of  coarse,  not  final 
any  of  her  own  family — ^how  she  becomes  indostrioos,  and  actoally  dears,  faj 
her  own  onaided  talent,  "  fifty  cents"  in  one  fortnight— and  how,  best  of  ai, 
she  finds  and  adopts,  ''onsight  anseen,"  a  brother  "as  is"  %  brother,  and 
accordingly  sends  him  word  to  come  on. 

We  are  also  informed  as  to  some  of  the  secrets  of  magazine  and  new^apv 
begetting,  and  are  told  of  an  accommodating  Mr.  Gates— a  gratlemanly,  slen- 
der person,  (one  of  the  narrow  gates,  in  &ct,)  who  supplies  brains  to  the  nee^ 
brother  Hyacinth— poor  M.  Tonson  Hyacinth  I  What  would  the  book  haira 
been  without  him  ? 

There  are  some  good  people,  who,  living  far  away  from  large  towns  and 
great  book-factories,  are  always  eager  to  hear  about  aathors  and  authoresses; 
and  who  open  wide  their  eyes  when  any  sagacious  editor  vouchsafes  i9  tei 
them  a  word  or  two  about  the  persoiud  appearance  of  their  adored  Miary 
Moonlight,  or  prints  a  line  from  the  correspondence  of  t^e  sweetest  of  all  sweet 
ones — Deborah  Dribble.  To  such  excellent  people  the  whole  process  of  mak- 
ing and  putting  forth  a  book  is  a  profound  mystery ;  and  as  for  an  author,  or 
an  authoress,  surely  these  must  be  something  quite  out  of  the  common  run. 
They  dmost  persuade  themselves  that  a  favorite  writer  dwells  in  some  higher 
region  than  an  ordinary  attic,  and  could  easily  believe  that  such  only  descend 
to  earth  at  chosen  and  highly-favored  seasons — ^in  the  bright  and  joyous  ^rin^ 
time — ^perhaps  in  April — very  early  in  that  pleasant  month. 

It  seems  cruel  to  interfere  with  such  a  delusion,  and  we  almost  blame  our- 
selves for  undertaking  to  make  so  bright  a  bubble  burst 

We  have  to  brace  our  nerves  with  the  reflection  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
getting  to  be  an  idolatry,  and  that  we  stand  pledged  to  do  our  utmost  in  the 
work  of  dismiBBing  all  idols,  male  and  female,  to  the  bats  and  to  the  owls. 


f 
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Daintaii^  tflMt  yv  coBttev  nttitoda  of  twaddto-wonUppon,  tlwk  to 
jvoeae  Am  approval  of  8v^  leaden  M  yooraelfei,  k  1^^ 

i  be  a«ned,  tfaati  to  grt  eveD  joor  money  fpoiiii  ym  is  no  aabfl^ 
itiiflttketfciBgwhiohToalmyliaBTBlQe.  Naj,  H  is  rather  a  demoih 
I  tibat  the  artaole  in  qoflirtionn  quite  devoid  of  any  leal  worth.  «'Pm" 
■(^B  the  ikmhtiiyaa  the  «cgdiapl4ither  leavea  hie  home  ftwr  the  plaee  of  hmi- 
aaa^  "PA,  be  a«e  to  brii«  me  either  <  The  Twink&e  of  Twiokledom/  or  else 
*kahol  IvyV  new  hook."  The  name  goes  fiur  and  carriei  the  book  with  it  ae 
ttoFnUiritoitwdlknow. 

OacMMaaQy  a&vorite  aathoreiB  like  Isabel  Ivy  fills  a  book  with  personality 
and  an  mrigliteoasDeBB,  and  then,  to  surprise  "  her  pnbtic,"  die  affixes  to  the 
ufaann  »  devoQt  name. 

H  is  earions  to  trace  the  rise  and  prof^ress  of  an  anthor  of  this  sort 
The  OBdinssy  eoorse  of  female  genius  of  this  description  is  as  follows: 
In  mmty  diild  becomes,  in  doe  time,  an  nnroly  girl ;  takes  to  herself  other 
^nitsb  aaleetiqg,  if  possible,  those  who  are  as  jndioioiis  aa  herself;  by  way  of 
)uKgag  wmeUmgf  she  begins  to  keep  her  own  counsel ;  follows  her  own  fiuicy 
ii|;eDflCBl»  and  the  worst  of  the  prevailing  fiishions  in  particalar ;  marries,  and 
k  aspaiftted  by  death,  perhaps;  marries  again  and  desires  to  be  separated ; 
r  meanwhile  does  not  improve.  Getting  dear  of  matrimonial  harness  in 
i  fhshinn,  die  next  claims  a  plaoe  among  the  growingly  strong-minded  ones, 
ind  thaneeforward  rapidly  matareSb  Pleased  with  her  own  development,  die 
nm  *  tilt  with  deeorom,  and  breaks  the  bridle  fomished  by  those  salutary 
natoainta  which  all  decent  people  consent  to  and  approver-disobeys  (htherand 
iDOther,  and,  being  rebuked,  reviles  parents—gets  a  hint  from  friends,  and  euU 
thcBi— receives  a  remonstrance  from  a  landlady,  and  is  accordingly  and  hence- 
taA  severe  in  her  reflections  upon  this  dsiw  deq)ises  wastb  kot,  want  not 
-^mea  lior  jewelry.  Bilks,  satins,  and  pretty  things— «Dd,  if  refused,  talks  about 
perseeotion,  and  paints,  in  colors  drawn  from  her  own  hmted  fiincy,  terrific  pio- 
tarea  of  imaginary  destitution.  All  the  while  that  the  admirers  of '*  fine  writing'' 
are  qnite  nnsuqncions  that  such  outcry  is  consequent  merely  upon  wdl-deserved 
eensnre  of  numerous  and  aggravated  fiiults. 

Should  the  clamor  fail  of  inducing  those  most  neariy  concerned  in  the  dis- 
tBbanee  to  procure  peace  for  themselves  and  the  community  by  a  timely  con- 
essDon  to  their  shLnderer,  the  Uidy  is  apt  to  widen  the  circle  of  her  operations, 
and  to  vary,  in  some  degree,  her  plan.  Discarding  her  ihmily,  and  hurling  con- 
tempt upon  her  own  sex,  she  now  a£fects  to  like  men  and  to  eschew  women— 
takea  strongly  to  socialistic  people,  transcendental  editors,  uneasy  infidels,  and 
aach  like— quits  the  straitness  of  native  "  Mantua"  fbr  the  "  larger  liberty"  of 
aoBie  nidghboring  Rome,  and  closes  the  active  part  of  her  career  by  writing 
henelf  first  into  and  then  out  q^  reputation— remaining  permanent,  after  many 
viciasitndes,  in  the  hitter  of  these  states.  A  wmnan  embarking  in  such  a  cause 
is  fiivored  by  the  natural  reluctance  of  honorable  men  to  arrest  and  confine  her. 
There  is  always  to  be  found  a  regiment  of  silly  people,  whose  only  idea  of  gal- 
antry  consists  in  allowing  any  woman  to  do  any  thing  which  secmeth  to  her 
fit    They  would  almost  hesitate  to  interfere  with  a  female  tiger  carrying 
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away  young  chfldren,  oat  of  sheer  reverence  for  the  creature's  sex.  The  Bible 
honestly  reproves  censurable  women.    We  incline  to  follow  the  Bible  plan. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  book,  which,  in  point  of  lite- 
rary excution,  merit  approval.  The  character  of  Harry  Hall— 4he  generous, 
tender,  fondly  indulgent  husband — ^is  surely  an  attractive  one.  Harry  Hall 
was  evident^  a  noble  man — one  for  whom  a  sensitive  woman  might  well  have 
remained  in  honored  widowhood — one  to  whose  memory  deserved  afSaetion 
might  have  kept  a  widow  faithM — ^fidthful  even  unto  deatii.  Both's  behavior 
does  not  satisfy  us.  Without  meaning  to  be  cruel,  it  certainly  is  ftumy  to  ne 
a  widow  promenading  wil^  one  or  two  admirers  in  the  neighborhood  of  her 
deceased  husband's  tomb. 

The  death  of  '*  Little  Daisy"  is  also  a  touching  scene ;  yet,  during  its  pent- 
sal,  we  were  sorely  amazed  at  the  dryness  of  our  eyes,  and  could  only  accoont 
for  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition  that  her  removal  banished  the  fear  of 
her  one  day  becoming  the  counterpart  of  her  mother,  and  giving  that  parent  to 
learn,  in  her  own  experience,  "  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have 
a  thankless  child." 

We  have  already  spent  more  time  than  we  had  intended  upon  this  bo(^,  and 
may  incur  the  censure  of  judicious  people  for  having  given  it  so  large  a  portkm 
of  our  space.  We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  one  or  two  '^  practical 
remarks."  Any  '*  bronchial  clergyman"  who  wishes  to  preach  upon  **  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  of  parents,"  and  who  is  '4n  search  of  a  text,"  will  find  a 
good  one  in  Proverbs  30  :  17,  where  these  plain  words  are  written :  *^  The  eje 
that  mocketh  at  his  (or  her)  &ther,  and  deq)iBeth  to  obey  his  (or  her)  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it." 

The  language  is  figurative,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it 
threatens,  against  disobedience  of  this  sort,  the  abiding  wrath  of  Gk)d.  From 
the  book  which  we  have  had  under  review,  our  "  bronchial"  friend  may  gather 
some  useful  illustrations.  To  Miss  or  Mrs.  Fern,  the  author  of  that  book,  we 
will  venture  to  address  a  word  at  parting.  Her  ofifense  against  human  soci- 
ety— ^to  which  she  has  furnished  beautiful  precepts  and  a  very  bad  example- 
is  a  fearful  one ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  annihilation,  we  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide a  correction  for  the  evil,  and  to  administer  what  we  think  to  be  a  just 
reproof.  Toward  herself — our  fellow-sinner — we  have  no  unkind  feeling.  We 
rejoiced  at  her  popularity  as  an  authoress,  in  the  early  part  of  her  career.  We 
are  only  sorry  that  in  her  present  effort  the  measure  of  her  success  must  be  the 
measure  in  which  she  perpetrates  a  crime  against  the  law  of  God. 

We  shall,  however,  be  disappointed  if  Fanny  Fern  remains  contented  in  her 
present  position ;  for  if  the  form  of  a  sainted  mother  is  ever  present  to  her 
memory,  we  are  sure  that,  at  those  moments,  her  heart  impels  her  to  leave  the 
husks  of  evil  company  and  bad  advisers — to  arise  and  go  to  her  &ther,  and  to 
say  unto  him,  **  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  child."  We  fully  believe  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when,  seeing  the  error  of  her  way,  she  will  be  heard  to  sp«Jc  from 
a  tender  and  truly  converted  heart  these  holy  words.  Tes — we  have  hopes  of 
Fanny  Fern. 
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n. — ^Leetores  on  tiie  Evidences  of  Christianity,  delivered  in 
Plifladelpliia)  hj  dereymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
dnireh,  m  the  fidl  and  winter  of  1853-4.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Easay  by  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  oi 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia :  Pnblishea  by 
E.  BL  Botler  &  Co.    1855. 


I  lectoNB  giew  oat  of  a  propoflBl,  by  the  Btehi^  of  the  diooeae  of  Penii- 
§j/tnaBU^  in  eoojimctioii  with  Bev.  Dr.  KorUm  and  Ber.  Dr.  StevoDS,  of 
YMkMptm^  to  diaeam  the  EyidoioeB  of  Religum,  <<  with  speoisl  reference  to 
file  pramt  ezigeDcieB  of  that  sabject,  and  to  tlie  wants  of  young  men  of  colti- 
latod  and  thonghtlUl  habits."  A  list  (^  sabjects  d  the  highest  interest  was 
imposed,  aad  '^  invitations  addressed  to  bishops  and  dergy  to  take  part  in  the 
eomw."  The  kctnres  were  ddivered  in  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
■eat  oCttem  are  paUished  in  this  volome.  Other  lectares,  it  is  expected,  wiO 
he  defifcsed  in  (tore,  and  also  published.  In  the  very  Taloable  IntrodacUon 
by  BiAap  Potter,  of  Pennsylyania,  he  states  the  present  need  of  Christians,  in 
**  the  gnat  isBoe  betweenFaith  and  Unbelief,"  to  be,  first  of  all,  an  illustration  in 
their  li¥ea»  of  Christianity  ''as  ajiouier,"  soch  as  may  be  seen  in  the  transform- 
iliQB  of  Saul  of  Tarsos.  ''A  new  baptism  for  the  members  and  ministers  of 
Ohrisi  is  needed,  that  they  may  be  qoickened  to  a  devotednessin  the  perform- 
HMO  of  efa7  good  work,  which  shall  leave  no  room  for  doabt  whether  they 
mSk  after  the  flesh  or  after  the  Spirit"  "  Our  next  need,"  Bishop  Potter 
eontiniies,  ''is  a  more  thoroogh  stady  of  the  Eridences  of  Ohristianity  in  the 
light  of  existing  fitcts  and  necessities."  "  Sach  books  as  BaUer's  Analogy, 
Gkrk's  Natoral  and  Revealed  Religion,  Lardner's  Credibility,  and  Faley's 
Svideoces,  never  become  obsolete.  Bnt  we  must  consider  that  the  internal 
eridenoeB  of  Christianity  have  never  yet  been  largely  and  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  light  of  Psychology.  We  must  also  consider  that  historical  criticism, 
NKarches  in  Geology,  Ethnology,  and  Arcbsology,  and  a  vigorous  exegesis 
have  raised  questions  peculiar  to  our  own  time — questions  which  are  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  sneer  or  a  denunciation."  It  is  to  provide  for  such  questions 
^btii  these  lectures  were  projected.  The  object  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
nay  very  fitiy  employ  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  the  most  gifted  persons  among 
us.  We  welcome  this  volume  as  the  first  of  the  kind  from  ministers  of  our 
(Smrch.  If  all  may  not  find  such  discussions  needful,  there  are  multitudes 
who  wQl  derive  benefit  from  them.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  soar  on  eagle's 
wingy  above  all  sloughs,  and  damps,  and  difficult  mountains,  and  make  their 
way  without  hindrance  in  pure  etiier.  The  toil  of  a  hard  road  is  the  lot  of 
most  Let  them  be  aided  by  all  the  discoveries  and  appliances  of  science  and 
learning.  The  simplest  faith  does  not  reject  the  severest  studies.  The  Bible 
has  stood  the  shodcs  of  battles  for  ages  that  date  before  all  proftme  history. 
Like  the  son  in  the  heavens,  it  has  shone  in  its  power,  communicating  light  and 
life  without  waning,  however  men  have  reasoned  and  caviled  and  theorised. 
Modem  assaults  will  be  repdled  as  were  ancient  ones.  Infidelity  will  not  be 
resisted  merely,  but  be  driven  badcward  and  hunted  into  its  hiding-places 
Vol.  IL— 20. 
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there  to  be  stripped  of  its  borrowed  or  stolen  armor,  and  left  to  die  out  in 
nakedness  and  impotency.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  from  Bishop  Potter^s 
Introdaction,  the  following  remarks,  in  regard  to  a  recent  popular  work  of  con- 
siderable pretension :  ''  We  have  never,  in  the  whole  extent  of  oar  readii^,  met 
any  thing  which  is  so  offensive  to  good  taste  and  to  the  first  prindples  of  In- 
dactive  Philosophy,  as  the  elaborate  work  recently  given  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  Tijfpes  of  Mankind,  Written  under  the  inflaence  of  avowed  preju- 
dices against  certain  races  of  men,  and  descending  to  the  use  of  caricatoie  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  disrepute,  it  stops  at  hardly  any  thing  which  can  cut 
reproach  on  Scripture."  **  It  is  mournful  to  find  that  such  names  as  those  of 
Morton  and  Agassiz  are  destined  to  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with  sodi 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  spite  and  intolerance.  A  cenotaph  to  Morton,  one  of 
the  calmest  and  most  dignified  philosophers  that  any  age  or  country  has  BeeOy 
should  be  stained  by  no  scurrility,  defamed  by  no  violence.  It  is  an  insoH  to 
his  memory  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  desired  h»  unpublished  writings  to 
be  given  to  the  world  in  close  connection  with  an  attack  on  the  Bible,  the 
malevolence  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  impotence." 

The  publisher  has  certainly  done  his  part  in  this  volume  most  commendably. 
It  is  true  the  traveller  by  sea  wishes  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  craft  that 
carries  him  onward  as  may  be ;  but  a  clean,  neat,  and  well-ordered  ship  gratL 
fies  the  taste  and  pleases  the  fancy,  as  well  as  gives  substantial  comfort  mdi 
as  no  man  would  overlook.  We  can  truly  speak  well  of  the  beautiful  paper 
and  type  of  this  book,  by  which  we  are  easily  and  agreeably  borne  throu^  the 
carefully  considered  thoughts  of  the  writers. 


in. — The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament  Practically  Unfolded. 
By  Eev.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  Kector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Philadelphia.  "  And  He  taught  them  many  things 
by  Parables."  (St.  Mark.)  Elegantly  illustrated.  Philadel- 
phia :  Published  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    1855. 

This  is  a  most  tasteful  Tolume,  suitable  for  presents.  The  publisher  has 
well  performed  his  share  of  the  labor  of  making  it  such.  In  the  purity  of  the 
paper,  the  distinctness  and  finish  of  the  type,  and  the  truly  **  elegant  illustra- 
tions/' it  equals  the  best  annuals  which  in  former  years  came  before  as  to  grace 
our  New- Year's  table.  The  volume  before  us  is  dressed  in  beautiful  binding, 
and  will  grace  any  parlor  library.  "Wo  prefer  this  work  to  the  late  anDuab, 
because  it  is  not  made  up  of  "  light  reading  ^*  or  mere  creations  of  the  fiuicy. 
Dr.  Stevens'  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  substantial  and  wholesome 
food  served  so  tastefully.  The  writer  and  the  publisher  deserve  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  pains,  and  the  buyer  and  reader  will  find  that  on  such  a  volume  he  n 
not  idly  expending  money  nor  attention.  The  more  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament  are  studied,  the  more  will  their  instructiveness  and  excellence  ap- 
pear. Every  help  to  a  full  understanding  of  them  is  to  be  hailed  with  a  wel- 
come.    This  volume  is  intended  for  practical  instruction,  and  for  this,  its 
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ifo««(i  pafppge,  an  may  read  it  ud  be  edified.    The  true  gtMpol  seasoiiiiig  ki 
lb  iBpoaHioti  grrei  a  lively  rdkh  for  the  spiritoal  nind. 


DT. — The  Two  Sist^B;  or,  Principle  and  Practice.    New- 
Toik :  Stanford  &  Swords,  No.  687,  Broadway.    1854. 

Wa  kiTe  here  a  pfoteedly  Church  Book.  That  is,  a  book  which  teachea 
aid  Ohatnta  the  doctrines  of  the  Proteatant  Episcopal  Ghnroh.  Itisdedi- 
catod  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Church,  and  is  publiahed  and  seat 
ivtb  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  pablishipg  houses  in  oar 


Under  these  circmiistaaces  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  find  its  way  into 
BMny  Banday-sdiools  and  fiunilies,  and  be  read  by  very  maoy  of  our  pec^^ 
Ilia  yMsHmia  natoraDy  arisen  Will  it  do  good?  will  it  promote  the  interats 
flflte  Episcopal  Cnmreht  To  both  of  these  questions  we  feel  constrained  to 
give  a  negative  answer. 

We  brieve  it  will  do  harm  rather  than  good,  because  it  is  the  wofst  Idnd  of 
Jtoapw  that  fiotioa  which  is  founded  upon  no  &cts  at  alL  We  do  not  believe 
that  wBj  thii^  approaching  the  circumstances  and  scenes  here  narrated  ever 
occBired.  Again,  we  belieye  it  will  do  harm  in  thaty  under  the  name  of  reii- 
gioB,  it  teadies  what,  if  true,  would  subvert  all  religion.  It  breathes  nothing  of 
that  q[)irit  which  prompts  us  to  love  all  those  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hot,  OQ  the  contrary,  it  would  prompt  us  to  call  down  fire  firom  heaven  and  <o»- 
nsM  those  that  widk  not  with  us.  Such  a  spirit,  under  whatever  name  or  garb 
it  may  appear,  we  believe  is  hostile,  deadly  hostile,  to  the  gospel  of  the  S(m  of 
God. 

Then  again,  we  believe  it  will  do  harm  and  not  good  to  our  own  Church. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seeks  to  advance  our  Church  by  misrepresenting,  and 
even  caricatoriDg  another  body  of  Christians.  This  is  as  dishonorable  as  it  is 
unchristian,  and  can  not  but  injure  the  party  whom  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
How  many  of  our  people  make  this  mistake  I  Then  it  sets  forth  our  Church 
as  an  extremely  sectarian  body.  While  it  has  a  great  deal  of  mysterious  non- 
sense to  say  about  the  sects,  holds  them  up  in  a  light  calculated  to  firighten 
sehoc^-miases  and  striplings  out  of  their  wits,  it  makes  us  out  the  most  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  of  all  the  sects.  But  beside  all  this,  we  believe  it  is 
thoroughly  fiJse  to  the  Evai^ical  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  as  such  ought 
U>  repeive  no  countenance  at  our  hands.  We  give  a  few  extracts  which  may 
serve  as  keys  to  the  whole  book.  We  ought  first  to  say,  that  one  of  the  prin> 
0^  characters  is  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bruerton,  once  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  (pro- 
bably one  of  those  three  hundred  looking  for  the  Church,)  but  afterwards  an 
ultra  ^igh-Churchman,  just  like  a  great  many  others  with  which  our  Church 
is  afflicted.    This  fact  is  enough  to  foreshadow  what  the  book  contains. 

This  Mr.  Bruerton  becomes  acquainted  with  a  Presbyterian  family,  in  which 
of  course  there  are  some  very  interesting  daughters,  and  he  sets  to  work  to 
convert  them  to  the  Church,  and  succeeds  most  admirably.    This  is  all  as  it 
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should  be,  we  suppose.  In  one  of  the  earlier  scenes,  Mr.  Broerton  lets  oat  the 
reason  of  his  ultra  churchmanship.  In  answer  to  some  remarks  of  a  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, he  says,  **  I  certainly  am  a  Churchman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
I  think  there  are  few  exceptions  "—alas!  we  are  afraid  he  speaks  the  truth— 
**  in  which  a  sectarian  can  become  an  Episcopalian  without  also  becoming 
what  is  called  ultra,  because  every  step  he  takes  in  such  a  progress  must  be 
firom  a  stem  conviction  that  forces  him  on,  treading  under  foot  the  views,  the 
hopes,  the  prejudices,  cherished  from  his  cradle,  and  in  some  cases  "—end  here 
we  are  told  his  lip  quivered — **  placing  between  himself  and  all  those  whom  be 
has  most  loved  on  earth  the  icy  wall  of  coldness  and  distrust."  How  many  do 
this  very  unwise  and  very  unchristian  thing.  They  do  build  up  this  icy  wall 
which  freezes  the  people  on  both  sides  of  it ;  and  they  do  separate  thenoaelveB 
from  their  brethren,  and  thus  act  in  a  most  uncatiiolic  and  onchardi-like 
manner. 

But  we  pass  to  another  scene.  Mr.  Bruerton  is  talking  very  earnestly  to 
Miss  Florence.  "  You  say  you  desire  to  become  a  child  of  G^od.  Who  gave 
you  this  desire  ?  Not  Satan,  certainly  ;  it  must  therefore  be  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  that  Spirit  was  given  in  God's  appointed  way  at  your  baptism."  Wonder 
if  such  desires  never  spring  up  in  the  breast  of  the  unbaptized  I 

It  appears  that  Miss  Florence  was  induced  on  a  certain  occasion  to  go  with 
a  friend  to  *'  meeting"  instead  of  to  Church.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Broerton 
went  early,  even  before  Lizzie  was  through  dusting  the  parlor,  to  Mr.  Harperli 
to  call  the  erring  one  to  account.  After  some  very  loving  and  afifecting  pie- 
liminaries,  he  addressed  her  as  follows :  ''  You  know,  dearest,  that  every  Sun- 
day we  pray  to  be  kept  from  the  sin  of  schism,  or  division  in  the  Church. 
Now,  these  sects  are  divided  from  the  Church  established  by  Christ  and  or- 
dered by  the  apostles,  and  we  therefore  consider  them  in  schism.  Now  judge, 
dear  Florence,  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join  with  them."  Now  we  would 
like  to  know  what  authority  Mr.  Bruerton  or  Mr.  Any-body-else  has  for  say- 
ing that  we  consider  these  Churches,  which  he  calls  sects,  in  a  state  of  schism. 
He  certainly  does  not  get  his  authority  from  the  Prayer  Book ;  for  that  says 
right  the  contrary.  But  we  suppose  he  says  it  upon  his  own  authority.  This 
18  a  kind  of  silly  habit  into  which  a  good  many  of  our  people  fall.  They  say 
a  thing  is  so,  and  then  in  their  opinion  it  is  so.  This  is  equal  to  the  Mussul- 
man's logic :  "  Qod  is  Qod  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet"  But  such  reason- 
ing neither  honors  the  man  using  it,  nor  benefits  our  Church. 

We  might  give  any  number  of  extracts,  showing  the  un-church-like  charao- 
ter  of  this  book,  and  its  tendency  to  do  mischief  to  our  own  people  as  well  as 
to  others  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall 

We  take  it  for  granted  the  authoress  wrote  from  good  motives  and  desured 
to  serve  the  Church  which  she  loves ;  but  we  feel  constrained  to  protest  against 
any  such  extreme  and  onesided  view  of  our  Church.  It  attracts  none  to  ufl, 
but  drives  multitudes  away.  We  know  the  book  makes  quite  a  show  of  con- 
verts from  Presbyterianism ;  but  this  we  regard  as  a  very  big  story.  As 
Bessie's  dancing  was  considered  "  the  'poetry  of  motion,"  so  we  consider  these 
conversions  as  the  poetry  of  fiction. 
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We  wapptm  many  will  raid  this  book,  and  will  tdto  it  for  gnnted  that  H 
teadies  the  true  doetrinee  of  our  Church ;  end  who  shall  be  respondble  ibr 
OiB  ?  Hie  penoQ  who  wrote  it,  and  all  who  have  contributed  to  its  drciiW 
tioD.  But  bdiering  it  miBoaDd  in  doctrine  and  nncatholic  in  qpirit^  we  have 
I  cmr  teetlaiony  against  it  : 


T.— Hie  Trutli  and  life :  Twenty-Two  Sennons.  By  the  Bt 
Eev.  0.  P.  McHvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  OEdo.  New-York : 
Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285  Broadway.    1855. 

Fob  some  reason  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  books  of  sermooiL 
Whaterer  may  be  the  groond  of  this  prejudice,  it  operates  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of^^sound  doctrinal  teaching  in  matters  of  religion.  While  stories 
and  trash  of  every  sort  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  sermons  are  passed  by  as 
loniethii^  too  serious  and  dry  to  occupy  the  thoughts.  This  is  certainly  no 
fcrorable  agn  of  the  state  of  reli^on  among  us.  It  indicates  any  thing  but  SA 
earnest,  scriptural  state  of  mind  among  the  disciples  of  Ohrist  Souls  need 
jost  as  madi  to  be  instructed  and  buOt  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  now  as 
ever.  And  we  know  of  no  new  process  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  attained. 
Bailroads^  and  telegraphs,  and  steam-presses  may  drive  forward  the  great 
tanponl  interests  of  mankind,  so  that  an  individual  may  hear  and  see  as  much 
Qow  in  a  few  years,  as  our  fore&thers  did  in  a  life-tune.  But  all  this  does  not 
aake  the  process  of  conversion  and  sanctification  any  more  speedy.  The 
means  for  securing  this  end  are  ever  the  same ;  and  if  Christians  would  aspire 
to  reach  the  full  stature  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  must  study  the  Bible, 
sod  study  it  not  only  in  its  history,  biography,  and  incidents,  but  in  its  doc- 
trines. Our  people  need  to  be  iDstructed  in  the  great  principles  of  religion. 
For  this  reason  we  hail  with  delight  this  volume  of  Sermons  from  the  pen  of 
the  gifted  and  accomplished  Bishop  of  Ohio.  In  obedience  to  a  request  made 
by  the  Conventiou  of  his  Diocese  some  years  since,  he  has  selected  twenty-two 
discoorses,  which  constitute  the  volume  before  us,  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  Ohio.  In  selecting  these  sermons,  the  author  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  great  importance  of  holding  up  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  truth  and  life,  not  only  of  the  world,  but  of  every  indi- 
Tidnal  souL  First  the  Power  of  the  Word  of  God  is  considered.  Then  the 
true  Church  as  the  Light  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  the  Church  in  its  essen- 
tial being.  The  personal  miniBtry  of  Christ  in  his  Church  and  his  presence  in 
the  assemblies  of  his  people.  These  subjects  occupy  five  sermons.  Then  fol- 
low sermons  on  the  Nature  of  Sin— The  Great  Feast— Call  to  Diligence — ^Esti- 
mate of  life — ^Tbe  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  Faith — The  Character  of  God  as 
manifested  in  Christ^-The  Believer's  Hidden  Life  in  Christ — The  Progress  of 
that  life — His  Assurance  and  Portion — ^The  present  Blessedness  of  the  Dead  m 
Christ — Christ's  Kesurrection — The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  in  Christ,  and 
thdr  Final  Satisfaction.    And  the  volume  closes  with  a  solemn  exhortation 
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to  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  grow  in  grace.  We  might  make  selectioxis  firoa  any 
and  all  of  these  sermons  as  specimens  of  liie  style  and  teaching  of  the  aathor ; 
bat  this  is  unnecessary.  The  Bishop  of  Ohio  is  too  well  known  as  an  able 
theologian  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Chapel  to  need  any  thing  of  this  sort 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  how  it  should  be  preadied, 
let  him  read  these  discourses.  They  are  clear  in  their  doctrinal  statements, 
forcible  in  their  illustrations,  and  throughout  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Teacher. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Author  and  Publishers  have  had  the  boldness  to  put 
forth  in  the  fieu^e  of  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have  alluded,  this  volume  of  Ser^ 
mons.  That  it  will  be  read  we  are  quite  pertain ;  and  that  it  will  do  good  we 
have  not  a  doubt.  The  book  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  in  large  type  and  on 
good  paper.  We  wish  our  publishers  would  get  into  the  way  of  putting  the 
price  upon  the  books  they  publish.  It  would  give  important  infbrmation  and 
fiunlitate  the  sale  of  their  books. 

VI. — ^The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  with  Introductions  and 
Biographical  Notices,  "by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
New-York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co,  262  Broadway ;  Ix>ndon : 
Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.,  47  Ludgate  Hill.    1855. 

We  have  here  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  800  pages.  The  publishers  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  style  in  which  they  have  brought  out  this  book.  It 
is  printed  on  good  paper  and  in  feir  type,  and  in  every  way  appears  worthy  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  we  need  but  state,  that,  be- 
sides tlie  Introductions  and  Biographical  Sketches,  it  contains  selections  firom 
some  360  authors,  translated  from  ten  diflferent  languages. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and 
Poetry,  which  is  sufficiently  elaborate  and  critical  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Selections  then  follow  from  every  poet  of  any  note.  Each  author  is  introduced 
by  a  brief  though  valuable  biographical  sketch.  There  is  next  a  Dissertation 
upon  the  Icelandic  Language  and  Poetry,  with  selections  ;  then  upon  the  Dan- 
ish Language  and  Poetry ;  then  the  Swedish ;  then  the  (German  and  the  Dutch. 
These  six  make  up  the  Gothic  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe.  The  remain- 
der of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  dissertations  upon  the  four  Latin  languages 
of  the  South  of  Europe — the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese — ^with 
selections  from  numerous  authors.  There  is  nothing  from  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic, 
Turkish,  or  Romaic,  the  only  remaining  languages  of  Europe.  This  omission 
arises,  as  the  author  states,  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  these  lan- 
guages, and  from  a  hope  that  some  other  person  might  be  induced  to  bring  out 
a  second  volume. 

We  think  Prof.  Longfellow  has  done  a  good  service  to  literature  by  prepar- 
ing this  work.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  respecting  the 
different  languages  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  various  writers  of  poetry.  The 
txtracts  from  the  authors  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  lengthy  to  give  a  fair 
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idea  of  file  peenBuitks,  style,  and  dasB  of  each.  For  instanoe,  more  than  three 
findf-printed  pages  are  given  to  the  biography  of  SchOler,  and  eight  pages 
to  sdeetiQiis  from  his  works.  To  Tasso,  the  great  Italian  poet,  some  nine  pages 
are  deroted ;  to  Dante,  about  thirteen ;  to  Petrarch,  nine.  It  is  tme  that  in 
nicii  fimited  space  we  can  only  get  an  outline  of  these  characters ;  bnt  this 
Is  mndi  better  than  nothing  Bat  for  sach  works  as  the  one  before  us,  veiy 
few  qX  oar  people  would  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  o 
tlie  world.  Instead,  therefore,  of  decrying  such  selections  on  the  ground  that 
they  giTB  US  only  a  smattering  of  the  authors  and  their  writings,  we  hail  them 
as  most  powerful  helps  in  disaeminaUng  information,  and  creating  and  increas- 
ing a  taste  lor  mental  cultivation. 

VU. — ^A  Memoir  of  the  life  of  James  Milnor,  D.D.,  late  Rector 
of  St.  George's  Church,  New-Tork.  By  the  Rev.  John.  S. 
Stone,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Brooklyn.  Abridged 
by  the  Anthor.  New-Tork :  Protestant  Episcopal  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Evan^lical  Bjiowledge.  ^Depository, 
No.  11  Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1855. 

Wb  are  fgiaA  to  see  that  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Milnor  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  Evangelical  Biographies  brought  out  by  the  Evangelical  Knowledge 
Society.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  many  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  character  as  did  Dr.  Milnor.  His  earlier  education  and  associations— 
his  pn^wional  life  as  a  lawyeiv— his  political  careeiv-and  his  long,  Uiborious,  and 
(aithfiil  course  as  the  Rector  of  a  most  important  church  in  the  great  commer- 
cial centre  of  our  country,  all  tended  to  develop  and  call  into  active  exercise 
his  varied  gifts  and  talents.  Our  Church  has  seldom  produced  a  wiser  man,  or 
(me  whose  personal  influence  was  greater  than  that  of  Dr.  Milnor.  In  every 
department  of  labor  he  was  a  successful  workman.  To  this  symmetry  of  cha- 
racter and  personal  worth  may  be  attributed,  under  God,  the  mighty  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  his  life-time,  and  which  his  example  still  exerts,  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  Evangelical  truth  in  our  Church. 

Without  one  worldly  motive  to  influence  him  in  that  direction,  but  with 
many  to  draw  him  in  another,  he  deliberately,  upon  the  deepest  convictions, 
gave  himself  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  Evangelical  cause.  In  his  day  and 
eircnmstances  this  was  no  small  or  trifling  thing.  It  cost  him  much.  It  ex- 
posed him  for  long  years  to  the  bitterest  opposition  and  even  persecution.  A 
most  accomplished  and  influential  Bishop,  with  nearly  every  clergyman  in  his 
diocese,  stood  unmistakably  opposed  to  him.  Nor  was  this  opposition  a 
merely  negative  one.  It  was  active,  determined,  and  uncompromising.  But 
he  was  neither  awed  by  power,  nor  intimidated  by  threats.  He  studied  to 
know  his  Master's  will,  and  earnestly  labored  to  accomplish  it  His  courteous 
manners,  his  Christian  bearing,  his  consistent  life,  failed  not  to  attach  the  com- 
munity to  him,  and  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  most  op- 
posed to  him.  We  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  New- York  more  gene- 
rally esteemed  and  beloved  than  Dr.  Milnor.  This  esteem  and  love  he  won  by 
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his  solid  worth.  His  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  produced  a  deep  i 
tion  not  only  in  the  city,  but  throughout  the  country.  Christians  of  every 
name  felt  that  a  good  man  had  been  called  to  his  rest,  and  in  every  proper  way 
testified  their  respect  and  veneration  for  his  character. 

We  can  not  but  hope  that  this  Memoir  will  be  widely  circulated,  especially 
among  our  theological  students  and  younger  clergy.  They  need  just  such  ex- 
amples to  stimulate  them  in  their  work.  They  will  see  what  a  firm,  decided, 
and  Christian  walk  and  conversation  will  accomplish — how  important  they  are 
to  every  one,  especially  to  the  ministers  of  Christ 

While  the  Lord  Jesus  should  ever  be  looked  to  as  the  great  and  all-perfect 
Pattern,  still  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  see  and  know  how  those  who  have 
finished  their  course  felt,  labored,  and  acted  in  the  conflicts  of  their  warfiu^ 

Vm. — Sermons  Preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Phi- 
ladelphia. By  the  late  Rev.  James  H.  Fowles,  Kector. 
Philadephia :  Irrinted  for  the  Congregation.    1865. 

We  have  here  a  handsome  volume  of  thirty  sermons  selected  from  the  ordi- 
nary discourses  which  the  lamented  author  was  accustomed  to  deliver  to  the 
people  of  his  charge.  They  were  prepared  without  any  idea  of  their  being  pub- 
lished, and  are  printed  as  Uiey  came  from  his  pen.  We  are  glad  to  see  these 
sermons  precisely  in  this  shape,  for  they  are  a  much  more  perfect  transcript  of 
the  mind  of  the  author,  than  if  they  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  pren. 
We  think  those  concerned  in  preparing  this  volume  acted  wisely  in  printing 
the  sermons  just  as  they  found  them.  Mr.  Fowles  was  one  of  the  few  men  for 
whom  no  other  person  could  speak.  He  was  an  original  and  powerful  thinker, 
and  his  own  peculiar  and  somewhat  quaint  language  could  alone  give  full 
expression  to  his  thoughts.  And  now  that  this  truly  great  and  good  man  has 
been  called  to  his  rest,  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  some  of  his  teachings,  at 
least,  are  left  just  as  he  delivered  them,  with  no  additions  and  with  no  subtrac- 
tions. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  some  extracts  from  these  sermons,  but  it  is  about 
as  difficult  to  do  this  as  it  would  be  to  substitute  any  other  language  for  that 
of  the  author.  Each  sermon  is  like  a  piece  of  solid  masonry.  It  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole  to  be  appreciated ;  and,  what  is  uncommon,  there  is  not  a  sermon 
in  the  book  which  will  not  read  better  the  second  time.  For  close  logical  rea- 
soning— for  distinctness  of  doctrine — for  scriptural  style,  and  for  power  of 
thought,  few  sermons  we  have  ever  seen  equal  them. 

But  we  can  not  close  this  brief  notice  without  expressing  our  deep  regret 
that  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Fowles'  Life  contained  in  the  volume  is  so 
very  brief  and  meagre.  It  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  was  a  sim- 
plicity and  straightforward  honesty  in  his  daily  life  which  was  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  rare.  He  was  the  most  guileless  man  we  ever  knew ;  and  we  are  sure 
there  must  have  been  many  facts  and  incidents  in  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  illus- 
trative of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  some 
of  these  could  have  been  incorporated  iu  this  memorial  of  his  life  and  labors. 
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IX. — Hie  Fountain  of  Living  Waters,  lUnstrated  by  Facts. 
By  Theodore  Irving,  LL.D. 

^'And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Ck>me. 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come. 
And  let  him  that  is  athirat,  oome. 
And  whoBoeyor  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  fteelj.'* 

Bit.  22 :  17. 

FonrUi   edition.      New-York:    A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  688 
Broadway.    1855. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  bj  many  of  our  readers  that  Prof.  Irving  spent  ooii- 
siderable  time  abroad  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  his  distinguished  uncle, 
Washington  Irving,  while  he  was  Minister  to  Spain.  Daring  this  period  he 
▼isited  many  places  of  classic  and  historic  interest,  and  mingled  much  with  the 
most  polished  and  refined  society  of  the  Old  World.  We  mention  this  fact  for 
the  reason  that  the  book  will  be  much  better  understood  and  more  fully  appre- 
ciated by  keeping  this  circumstance  in  mind.  We  suspect  that  the  book,  in 
the  main,  is  but  a  delineation  of  his  own  experience  and  the  incidents  with 
wldch  it  abounds,  and  which  impart  to  it  much  interest,  are  such  as  transpired 
uider  his  own  observation,  and  reveal  the  experience  of  his  own  heart 

The  world  is  spread  out  just  as  it  appears  to  a  young,  gay,  and  thoughtlesB 
bong.  It  is  also  presented  just  as  such  a  being  finds  it  by  actual  experience, 
ever  promising  but  never  satisfying—^'  an  empty  void.''  From  this  desert  the 
attention  is  gradually  drawn  away  to  other  and  far  higher  sources  of  haj^piness, 
until  the  poor,  weary  pilgrim  finds  at  last "  The  Fountain  of  Living  Waters," 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  object  of  the  book  is  to  lead  erring  and 
wandering  souls  to  Christ.  Believing  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
this  end,  we  would  commend  it  as  a  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
persons,  whose  minds  are  turned  more  or  less  to  religious  themes,  and  particu- 
lariy  such  as  need  kind  and  gentle  persuasives  to  piety. 


X. — A  Few  Thonghts  on  the  Duties,  Difficulties,  and  Re- 
lations of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Commission  of  Bishops,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  Muhlenbere  and  Others. 
By  Catholicus.  Kew-Tork  :  Stanford  &  Swords,  637  Broad- 
way.    1855. 

Ojte  good  effect  has  already  been  produced  by  the  "  Memorial'*  and  "  Com- 
mission." The  attention  of  the  Church  has  been  directed  to  the  practical 
working  of  our  system.  And  inasmuch  as  the  House  of  Bishops  has  given 
countenance  to  the  fullest  inquiry  and  investigation  upon  the  subject,  it  will 
not  be  considered  disrespectful  or  disloyal  for  any  person  to  ask  any  questions 
or  express  any  opinions  he  may  please.  The  field  is  an  open  one,  and  all  who 
have  a  mind  may  enter  and  do  what  they  can. 
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The  pampUet  wliidi  lies  before  ns  k  another  evidenee  that  <mr  aiUert  and 
most  earnest  minds  are  waking  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sabjeet 

We  have  read  this  pamphlet  with  sinoere  delight  It  is  writteo  m  a  inilj 
Oatholic  spiriti  and  it  grapples  with  the  real  qoestions  at  issue.  There  is  no 
beating  aboat  the  bush— no  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  ^stinetly 
avowed  opinions ;  bat  from  beginnii^  to  end  it  speaks  oat  in  a  bold  and  manly 
tone.  The  time  has  come  when  men  should  both  speak  out  and  act  oot  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  doctrine  of  concealment.  Oar  author  gives  his  viewii 
upon  all  the  points  involved  in  the  Memorial ;  and  he  has  done  it  with  a  ^gor 
of  language  and  force  of  argument  which  can  not  fiul  to  command  the  attention 
and  req)ect  of  all  thinking  minds.  We  would  advise  every  one  who  Ms  an 
interest  in  this  sulgect  to  procoze  the  pamphlet  and  read  it  for  himBelil 

XI. — ^Plain  Words  to  a  Toxinff  Commtmicant  By  JameB  W. 
Alexander,  D.D.  New-Tort:  AnBon  D.  F.  Bandolph,  688 
Broadway.    1854. 

Tenaathorof  this  work  is  thePastor  of  an  important  Church  in  New-York, 
and  has  taken  this  mode  of  giving  to  the  yoanger  memb^s  of  his  fiodc  neh 
counsels  as  their  youth  and  inexperience  seemed  to  require.  He  begins  iHIk 
tiioee  who  are  contemplating  a  renewal  of  then:  baptismal  vows  in  the  wtenr 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  in  some  eighty  brief  chapters,  caDs  their  attaii- 
tion  to  the  diflkulties,  duties,  and  privileges  of  a  publio  profession  of  religion 
and  oi  a  Ohristian  life. 

We  give  the  following  chapter  upon  <'  Doctrinal  Instruction,"  as  a  qpedmoi 
of  the  general  style  of  the  book : 

'^  Acquire  the  early  habit  of  making  yourself  tiioroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  system  in  their  due  connection.  Be  not  of  the  number 
of  those  who  complain  of  doctrmal  preaching,  and  neglect  doctrinal  books. 
Sound  doctrine  is  the  food  of  faith.  An  experience  without  doctrine  is  like  a 
house  without  walls,  a  body  without  bones,  and  a  tree  without  root  So  order 
your  reading  as  never  to  be  long  without  the  perusal  of  some  book  on  these 
sabjects.  Upon  your  accurate  knowledge  and  hearty  belief  of  evangelical  doe- 
trine  will  depend  the  solidity,  symmetry,  comfort,  and  fruitfolness  of  your 
Christian  character." 

This  is  sound  advice  and  much  needed  in  our  day. 

XTT. — Carrie ;  or,  the  Child  of  the  Parsonage.  An  Authentic 
Memoir. 

"First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  But  when  the 
fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is 
oome."— St.  Mabe,  4 :  28,  29. 

New-York :  Stanford  &  Swords,  No.  637  Broadway.    1864. 

We  sat  down  and  read  this  book  through  without  stopping,  and  only  regret- 
ted that  there  was  not  more  of  it    The  child  whose  life  is  given  was  remaik- 
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aUe  onljliitliat  sbeiru  taught  of  God,  and,  so  fSu-as  sheliad  the  opportonitj, 
beantifiilly  llhistnted  that  teaching  by  her  words  and  acts.  We  have  no  pro* 
^gj  praBsnted,  bat  a  simple  chOd— just  such  a  child  as  divine  grace  may  pro- 
dnoa  in  any  fiunily.  The  biography  is,  in  oca*  judgment,  remarkably  mSi 
written,  and  we  hope  the  unknown  authoress  may  be  induced  to  employ  her 
pea  In  many  ways  for  promoting  the  truth  of  the  Qospel.  We  are  gls^  to  see 
iidi  books  published,  for  they  afford  a  kind  of  rea^ng  for  our  youth,  whidb 
eui  not  fiul  to  interest  and  instruct ;  and  besides  this,  they  present  religion  in 
ite  true  diaracter  as  a  spiritual,  serious,  and  heavenly  thing^yes,  as  the  "one 
thing  needfuL" 

XIII. — ^Parish  and  other  Fencilings.  By Kirwan,  Anthor of 
^'Letters  to  Bishop  Hughee,"  "I&manism  at  Borne,"  '^Men 
and  nrin^  as  Seen  in  Europe,"  etc.  Kew-York :  Harper  & 
BiotherByTublishers,  Franklin  Square.    1854. 

Thk  distinguished  author  of  this  work  tells  us,  in  the  Preface,  that  at  an 
early  day  he  commenced  noting  peculiar  providences,  and  making  brief  notes  in 
leferenoe  to  them.  At  difierent  times  these  notes  were  written  out  into  brief 
vtidegy  and  published  in  the  religious  papers.  These  articles,  as  well  as  many 
dntehes  which  had  not  previously  appeared,  have  been  collected  into  the 
Tohmie  now  before  us.  To  such  as  are  femHiar  with  the  writings  of  "  Kir- 
mn,"  no  commendation  of  the  book  is  needed.  The  sketches  here  given  are 
wdl  drawn,  and  abound  with  striking  incidents  and  facts.  Those  giving  some 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  and  Dr.  Alexander  are  particularly  inter- 
es^g.  So  also  is  the  contrast  drawn  between  Bedini  and  Dr.  Duff.  It  is  a 
Taluable  book  to  have  lying  on  the  table  when  it  may  be  taken  up  and  read  at 
short  intervals  of  leisure— much  better  than  most  of  the  trashy  story-books, 
vhich,  with  so  many,  occupy  these  moments  of  time. 

XIV.— Water  from  the  Well  Spring,  for  the  Sabbath  Hours  of 
Afflicted  Believers;  Beinff  a  Complete  Course  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Meditations  lor  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  Bv 
Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Hinton  Martell, 
Dorset.  New-York:  Eobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  386 
Broadway.     1854. 

The  title-page  of  this  book  suflBciently  indicates  its  character  and  object 
The  honored  name  which  it  bears  will  commend  it  to  the  Christian  sympathies 
of  multitudes  in  our  country.  And  we  feel  that  the  perusal  of  its  pages  will 
be  edifying  to  such  as  draw  all  their  support  from  a  heavenly  source. 

XT.— The  Infent-School  Hymn-Book.  New-York  :  No.  11 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1855. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  Hymn-Book  which  has  been  published  in  oar 
eountry  exclusively  for  In&nt  Schools.    It  contains  about  one  hundred  hymns, 
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and  80  &r  as  we  have  examined  them,  each  hymn  is  adapted  in  thought  and 
language  to  a  yery  little  child.  This  is  its  great  excellence,  and  we  cordial^ 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  infieuit-schools,  as  wdl  as  to  mothen ; 
for  we  are  sore  they  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  collection. 


XVI— The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F.  Mamy, 
LL.D.,  lieut.  XJ.  S.  Navy.  New-York :  Harper  &  BrotheiSi 
Publiahers,  329  and  331  Pearl  street,  Franklin  Sqnaie. 
1855. 

This  is  a  most  yaloable  book,  embracing  the  resolts  of  the  experience  of  a 
great  many  navigators,  as  well  as  treatises  upon  the  winds  and  currents  oi  the 
ocean ;  so  that  we  have,  in  a  convenient  space,  a  complete  Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Sea.  Science  is  akeady  much  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Maury ;  and 
this  collection  of  his  observations,  reflections,  and  experiments  will  add  to  that 
debt  The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  numerous  wdl-execoted 
charts. 

Xyn. — ^Nature  and  Man  Before  and  After  the  Deluge :  Being 
a  brief  Defence  of  the  Literal  Beading^of  the  first  Ten  Chap- 
ters of  Genesis.  By  P»**  R****  Kew-Tork :  Charles  R 
Norton,  71  Chambers  street    1855. 

XVm.— ISTorth  and  South.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"The  Moorland  Cottage,"  "Cranford,"  etc.  New-York: 
B[arper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1855. 

An  English  story. 

XIX. — ^An  Orphan  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  Geoige  Fisk.  New- 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  285  Broadway. 

This  is  a  most  touching  and  beautiful  story  in  rhyme — well  adapted  to  in- 
terest and  instruct  readers  both  young  and  old.  Some  portions  rise  to  the 
level  of  fine  poetry,  while  the  whole  is  simple  and  truthful. 

XX. — ^Harper's  Story  Books — ^Nos.  2  and  3.  A  Series  of 
Narratives,  Dialogues,  Biographies,  and  Tales  for  the  In- 
struction and  Entertainment  of  the  Young.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. Embellished  with  numerous  and  beautiful  Engravings. 

To  those  who  are  seeking  books  for  children,  this  series  will  be  most  accept- 
able. The  variety  is  great,  the  stories  practical,  moral,  and  entertaining,  and 
the  iUustrations  very  pretty.  The  stories  partake  not  m  the  least  of  romance, 
but  are  such  as  all  children  will  appreciate  and  comprehend. 
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ZXL— The  Mm  of  God  who  win  Disobedient  unto  Ihe 
Word  of  the  Lord.  A  Sermon  Preached  on  the  Oomsion 
<^  Beading  the  Sentenee  of  Deposition  of  L.  Silliman  lyes, 
to  the  Congregmtion  of  IVinity  Uhorch,  Pottsville,  Pa.  B7 
Danid  WadiDun.  Philadelphia :  Published  by  Hennan 
Ho(^er.    1854. 

XXn. — ^An  Address  deliyered  before  the  House  of  Convoca- 
tion of  TVinity  College.  By  the  Et  Bev.  John  H.  Hop- 
kms,  D  J).,  LLD. 

xxiii- — ^An  Address  Pronounced  before  the  House  of  Convo- 
cation  of  Trinity  College.    By  William  K  Curtis,  M.A. 


XXIY.— Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.    New-York  :  1864. 

ULV. — ^American  Princioles  on  National  Prosperity.  A 
llumksgiying  Sermon  Preached  in  the  First  Inresbyteiian 
CShurch,  Elizabethtown,  Nov.  28, 1864.  By  Nicholas  Mur^ 
ray,  D-D.    New-York :  Haiper  &  Brothers.    1854. 

JUL  VI. — ^The  Scripture  Doctrine  with  Begard  to  Slavery.  By 
a  Clergyman  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Potts- 
viUe:  1864. 

XXm.— The  Gospel:  A  Sermon  Preached  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Rochester,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  1854,  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Washington  Lee,  I).D.,  as 
Bishop  of  tibe  Diocese  of  Iowa.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton 
Eastburn,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

A  TBULT  able,  fearless,  and  faithful  sermon. 

XXVni. — ^Examination  Papers  of  the  New-York  Free  Aca- 
demy, Feb.,  1855. 
Beport  on  the  Free  Academy.    1855. 

These  are  two  valoable  documents,  the  first  showing  the  general  plan  of 
condacting  the  examinations  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  the  second 
coDtaining  much  statistical  information. 
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XXIX. — ^Harper's  Gazetteer  of  the  World — ^No.  X. 
Tan  number  completei  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  we  bayia. 

Xyy. — Jonmal  of  the  XXVIIth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio.  Held  in  Grace  Church,  Sandusky.  Sept 
27, 1864. 

XXXI.— The  Means  of  Grace.  Bv  the  Eey.  Samuel  Fuller, 
D.D.,  Kector  of  Christ  Church,  Andover. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cutting,  Walker,  and  Tweed, 
members  of  the  last  Congress,  for  the  following  yaluable  Publie 
Documents : 

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy,  on  the  State  of  the  Finanoes,  fbr 
tlw  year  ending  Jane  30, 1854^ 

Beport  of  the  Secretavj  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  Beport  from  the 
Begister  of  the  Treasdry,  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Unifted 
States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1854. 

Statistical  Yiew  of  the  United  States,  being  a  Compendimn  of  the  Seventh 
Census ;  together  with  the  results  of  every  preceding  Censns,  banning  with 
1790.    By  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census. 

Beport  of  ^e  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  year  1853«    Agricultore, 

Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  made  under  direction  of  the 
Navy  Department.  By  William  Lewis  Herndon  and  Lardner  Gibbon,  lieaie* 
nants  in  the  Navy.    Part  I.    By  Lieutenant  Herndon.    1854. 

Hemdon's  YalleyoftheAmaionMapB.    PartL 
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Am.  L— THE  AMEEICAN  OHAEACTER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Cestain  demonstrations  made  by  some  of  onr  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  who  have  visited  Great  Britain  within  the  last  few 
years,  to  form  more  intimate  connections  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  copy  the  observances  and  economy  of  that 
Ghnrch  more  than  has  been  our  custom  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
<mr  history  as  a  distinct  and  independent  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  call  for  animadversion  of  a  somew4iat  grave  and 
serious  character.  After  having  obtained  the  Episcopacy 
through  the  Church  of  England ;  after  havii^g  adopted  her 
fidth  and  formularies,  as  prescribed  in  her  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  some  slight  alterations  adapted  to  a  change  of 
circmnstances  under  a  new  political  regime;  after  having 
organized  a  new,  distinct,  and  independent  Church,  under  a 
new  system  of  Church  polity  itself  adapted  to  the  new  position 
.of  the  new  organization ;  and  after  having  begun  and  gone  on 
prosperously  for  half  a  century  in  a  uniform  career,  under  a 
more  simple  economy,  and  with  simpler  modes  of  worship, 
the  question  is,  whether  the  Church  of  England,  in  all  that 
she  differs  from  the  American  Church,  is  more  worthy  to  be 
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copied  by  the  latter,  or  whether  the  latter  is  more  worthy  to 
be  copied  by  the  former  ?  We  affirm  without  hesitation  the 
second  alternative  presented  in  this  question,  which  introduces 
us  directly  to  the  subject  which  we  propose  to  consider. 

When  Bishop  Hobart  returned  to  this  country  in  1826,  ftom. 
an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  most  of  which,  we  believe, 
was  spent  in  England,  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon, 
a  copy  of  which  now  lies  before  us,  entitled,  "  The  United 
States  of  America  compared  with  same  European  Coun- 
tries^ 'particularly  England^'*  which  excited  much  attention 
here,  and  much  more  in  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  his  severe 
animadversions  upon  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  decided  preference  which  he  manifested  for  the 
American  Church.  When  the  sermon  was  published  in  Eng- 
land, the  Quarterly  Theological  Beview  for  June,  1826,  came 
out  upon  it,  in  a  long  article,  in  the  severest  terms  of  denuncia- 
tion. We  will  cite  a  few  sentences  from  that  article,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^*  We  have  here  a  man  of  gentleman-like  habits — naj,  of  considerable 
inteUigence^nay,  of  the  sacred  profession — ^nay,  of  Episcopal  rank,  actually 
signaliziDg  his  first  appearance  in  the  American  pulpit,  on  his  return  from 
the  hospitality  and  marked  attentions  of  the  British  Clergy,  hy  a  labored, 
most  unmeasured,  and  &08t  unfounded  attack  on  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  *  ♦  *  We  have  in  Dr.  Hobart  a  clergyman  stepping  from  the 
very  shore  to  the  pulpit,  brimful  of  the  most  unfortuuate  opinions  on  our 
affairs ;  laying  upon  his  cushion,  for  a  sermon,  a  political  pamphlet ;  and 
calling  upon  his  congregation  to  rejoice  in  the  superiority  of  their  obscure 
Church  over  the  falling  and  decrepit  grandeur  of  the  mighty  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.  *  *  *  In  every  page  of  the  work  (sermon)  there  is  that  palpable 
consciousness  which  always  implies  something  wrong ;  that  restless  eager- 
ness of  apology  which  shows  a  feeling  of  being  without  excuse ;  that  assump- 
tion of  lofty  motives,  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the  writer 
would  find  it  difficult  to  clear  himself  from  some  of  a  different  species. 
*  *  The  Doctor  has  given  us  the  first  instance  of  a  libel  for  the  good 
of  our  souls,  headed  by  a  frontispiece  of  panegyrics  on  our  souls  and  bodies. 
The  sermon  is  a  singular  compoimd.  Politics,  the  picturesque,  piety,  the 
general  chastisement  of  England,  and  the  general  supremacy,  dignity,  and 
purity  of  America,  her  people,  faith,  manners,  and  ministry  for  the  time  being, 
are  the  materials  of  one  of  the  most  miscellaneous  compositions  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press." 

One  would  think  that  must  have  been  a  very  racy  and 
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jntfaj  flennon  from  an  American  divine,  and  well  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  bitterness  and  fanlt-finding  in  relation  to  England 
and  her  Church,  which  could  excite  in  an  English  Quarterly 
Iheological  Ueview  such  a  long  chapter  of  rebuke,  of  which 
the  above  citations  are  scintillations  selected  somewhat  at 
random  here  and  there.    Thej  are  evidently  couched  in  strong 
language,  prompted  by  a  strong  and  excited  temper.    Let  na 
see  now  what  was  the  occasion  of  all  this.    Bishop  Hobart's 
character  is  too  well  known  in  this  country  to  suppose  that  he 
would  wantonly  libel  his  own  Church  by  libeling  that  of  Eng- 
land.   It  is  well  said  in  the  Eeview  above  cited,  that  ^^  he," 
an  American  Bishop  in  the  line  of  the  English  Episcopate, 
'^  should  have  been  the  last  man  to  mention"  such  things. 
What  motive  could  he  have  other  than  that  of  truth  and  hon- 
esty f    And  more  than  this,  his  motive,  one  would  think,  must 
have  been  higher  still,  namely,  to  tell  9uch  truths  for  some 
practical  good.    Without  the  object  of  some  practical  and  not 
inoonsidfflrable  good,  it  would  have  been  a  wanton  and  inex- 
eosable  assault  on  fraternal  and  sacred  relations.    Without 
sflch  a  hoped-for  benefit,  there  was  every  thing  to  deter  from 
&nd  suppress  such  animadversions.    The  Bishop  had  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Church  and  people  of  England,  and  he 
^as  aware,  that  he  would  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  and  of 
betraying  confidence.    Nevertheless,  he  said  and  published 
that  which  gave  so  great  offense.    And  what  was  it  ?    The 
faults  and  misfortunes  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  bet- 
ter condition,  the  greater  purity,  and  the  more  exemplary  cha- 
racter of  the  American  Church.    We  will  cite  a  few  passages 
from  the  sermon  on  these  particulars :  * 

**  She^**  the  American  Church,  '*  has  csose  of  congratnlatioiiy  that  havmg 
reoeived  through  the  Church  of  EogUuid,  the  &ith  as  it  was  onoe  delivered 
to  the  aamta,  the  ministry  as  it  was  constituted  hy  the  Apoatles  of  our  Lord, 
ind  a  worship  conformed  to  thst  of  the  first  Christian  ages,  she  professes 
and  maintains  them  nr  THEn  primitite  integrity^  tnthout  being  clogged  or 
centroUed  hy  that  eeeular  influence  and  power  which  eadly  obetruct  the  pro- 
grem  of  the  Church  of  England^  and  alloy  her  ApoUolie  and  tpiritudl  cha- 
racter. Look  at  the  most  important  relation  which  the  Church  can  consti- 
tote,  that  which  connects  the  pastor  with  his  flock.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land thii  connection  it  aJmlute  property.  The  liTings  are  in  the  gift  of 
indiTidoals,  of  the  goyemment,  or  corporate  bodies;  and  can  be  and  are 
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bought  and  sold  like  other  property.  Hence,  like  other  property,  they  tre 
used  for  the  best  worldly  interest  of  the  holders,  and  are  frequmtly  made 
subservient  to  the  priyate  views  of  individuals  and  families.  They  present 
an  excitement  to  enter  into  the  holy  ministry,  with  a  great  admixture  of 
secular  motives,  and  with  a  spirit  often  falling  short  of  that  pure  and  disin- 
terested ardor  which  supremely  aims  at  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory  and 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  *  *  Such  are  the  gross  and  lamentable 
obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  discipline  [in  the  Church  of  England]  finom 
the  complicated  provisions  and  fonns  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  that  common 
and  even  serious  clerical  irregularities  are  not  noticed.  *  *  The  mode 
of  support  by  tythes,  is  calculated  to  prevent  cordial  and  affectionate  inter- 
course between  minister  and  people.  *  *  I  need  not  observe  how 
superior,  in  all  these  respects,  are  the  arrangements  of  our  Church.  *  * 
The  commission  of  a  Bishop  [in  our  Church]  is  conyeyed  to  him  by  the 
Bishops  who  consecrate  him.  But  in  England  the  election  of  the  peraon  to 
be  thus  consecrated,  is  nominally  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral, 
but  theoretically  in  the  king,  who  gives  the  Dean  and  ChB,pter  permienon  to 
elect  the  person,  and  only  the  person,  whom  he  names.  Actually^  the 
Bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Cabinet  or  Prime  Minister.  *  *  Almost 
all  the  prelates  that  have  filled  the  English  sees,  have  owed  their  advance- 
ment, not  solely,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  in  our  system  it  most 
generally  be,  to  their  quai\fication8  /or  the  office^  hit  to  a  secular  intereat, 
extraneous  from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  considerations.  *  *  The 
Convocation,  tlie  legitimate  legislature  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  not 
exercised  its  functions  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  the  only  body  that 
legislates  for  a  Church  thus  bound  by  the  State,  and  stripped  of  her  legiti- 
mate authority,  is  Parliament.  *  *  I  need  not  remark  to  you  how  su- 
perior are  the  arrangements  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  ♦  *  ♦  In 
the  American  Episcopal  Church,  the  body  which  exercises  her  legislative 
power,  is  constituted  analogous  to  the  paramount  civil  body  of  the  United 
States — the  Congress.  *  ♦  I  revere  and  love  England  and  its  Church  ; 
but  I  love  my  own  Church  and  country  better.  *  *  ♦  It  has  been 
insinuated,  if  not  openly  asserted,  that  we  secretly  desire  the  establishment, 
•  the  honors,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church  of  England.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  have  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  their  present  opera- 
tion, they  are  a  blessing  to  that  Church.  They  weigh  down  her  apostolic  prin- 
ciples ;  they  obstruct  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  powers ;  they  subject 
her  to  worldly  policy ;  they  infect  her  with  worldly  views.  *  *  With  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  commenced  the  great  corruptions  of  Chtistianity. 
If  I  must  choose  the  one  or  the  other,  I  would  take  the  persecution  of  the 
State  rather  than  her  favor,  her  frowns  rather  than  her  smiles,  her  repulses 
rather  than  her  embraces." 

And  Bishop  Hobart  entered  into  other  points  of  comparison 
besides  those  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
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foond  nature  and  general  society  in  America  not  lees  preferable 
to  things  of  the  same  kind  in  Enrope : 

''We  botit  not  indeed  of  Alps  rising  on  Alps,  with  wild  md  snow-crewned 
sammits,  shelteriog  within  their  precipitous  and  lofty  ridges,  Tslleys  that 
beam  with  the  lireliest  yerdure,  and  bear  the  richest  productions  of  the  earth. 
Tet  the  warmest  admirer  of  nature  would  stfll  be  able  to  turn,  with  refresh- 
ing pleasure,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  varied  and  bold  outlines  that  mark 
tiie  eztenslTe  mountains  which  range  through  our  own  country ;  of  the 
highly-cultivated  fields  that  occupy  their  yalleys,  and  yariegate  the  massy 
ibrests  which  mount  up  their  sides ;  of  the  long  and  mi^estic  riyers  that 
proudly  trayerse  the  plains,  or  burst  through  the  lofty  hills  which  oppose 
them  ;  and  even  of  that  sky,  if  not  always  as  genial,  often  as  serene  and 
glowing  as  that  of  the  most  favored  of  the  Southern  regions  of  Europe,  and 
which  illumines  the  fertile  soil  that  it  nourishes  and  enriches.  The  traveller 
(Atffv)  is  not  indeed  surprised,  elevated,  and  delighted  by  the  stupendous 
oistles  which  guard  the  mountain-pass,  or  proclaim  in  their  more  interesting 
niina,  that  they  were  the  place  of  refuge  or  the  point  of  assault  He  sees 
Bot  the  large  and  imposbg  religious  edifices  which  embosom  the  groves  of 
lome  rich  valley,  or  point  some  lofty  hQL  Nor  is  he  astonished  at  the  splen- 
dor that  beams  from  the  immense  structures  which  wealth  has  erected  fbr 
the  gratification  of  private  luxury  or  pride.  But^  he  can  see  one  feature  of 
eyery  landscape  hers^  one  charm  of  American  scenery,  which  more  than 
repays  lor  the  absence  of  these  monuments  of  the  power,  the  grandeur,  the 
vealth,  and  the  taste  of  the  rich  and  the  mighty  of  other  lands,  and  which 
no  other  land  affords.  The  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  our  hills,  and  the 
extensive  plains  which  stretch  before  our  view,  are  studded  with  the  sub- 
stantia], neat,  and  commodious  dwellings  of  Frkemxm — indipkndbmt  fres- 
VKsr— OWNERS  OF  THE  SOIL — men  who  can  proudly  walk  over  their  land,  and 
exultingly  say — It  is  mini.  I  hold  it  tributary  to  no  one.  It  is  mine.  No 
landscape  Bere  is  alloyed  by  the  painful  consideration  that  the  castle  which 
towers  in  grandeur  was  erected  by  the  hard  labor  of  degraded  vassals ;  or 
that  the  magnificent  structure  which  rises  in  the  spreading  and  embellished 
domain,  presents  a  painful  contrast  to  the  meaner  habitatioos,  and  the  mis- 
erable hovels,  that  mark  a  dependent,  and  sometimes,  a  wretched  peas- 
antry." 

Tmly  we  may  say,  that  Bishop  Hobart  returned  to  his  conn- 
try,  not  as  some  other  Bishops  and  Cler^  of  our  Church  have 
returned,  Anglicized;  but  he  returned  an  Americcm  still — and 
more  of  an  American  than  ever — a  manly  and  Christian-like 
American,  contented  with,  and  by  comparison,  proud  of  his 
own  Church  and  of  his  own  country — not  witliout  reason,  but 
he  gives  his  reasons.    He  returned  an  American  Churchman. 
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He  gained  nothing  personal  to  himself,  but  lost  much,  by  say- 
ing what  he  did  say  of  England  and  her  Church.  He  had 
every  reason  of  self-interest,  of  personal  repose,  and  of  that 
which  is  dear  to  most  men,  and  not  indijfferent  to  him,  to  wit, 
feme  in  the  path  he  had  trodden  abroad,  for  not  saying  it  It 
was  doubtless  an  honest  conviction  of  the  practical  importance 
of  the  subject  at  home,  that  prompted  him  to  this  self-sacrific- 
ing task.  "We  shall  see  by  and  by,  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
no  ordinary  sagacity,  in  a  judgment  of  the  past,  and  in  a  view 
of  the  future,  was  demonstrated  in  the  preaching  and  publica- 
tion of  that  sermon. 

We  have  allowed  Bishop  Hobart  to  occupy  so  much  space 
in  the  opening  of  our  subject,  first,  because  what  we  have 
cited  from  him  is  especially  pertinent  to  our  purpose ;  and 
next,  because  his  position  in  the  history  of  our  Church  is  one 
not  easy  to  be  impaired.  He  is  a  host  in  himself  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  other  topics  ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  he  is 
decided  and  strong  on  this.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
in  our  Church  to  defer  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  if  she 
were  our  example  and  model,  simply  because  in  the  line  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  we  came  through  her.  Precisely  the  same 
reason  would  induce  and  justify  us  in  adopting  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  our  example  and  model.  Keither  of  them  is  our 
example  or  model,  except  so  far  as  we  find  and  judge  them 
right.  We  obtained  Episcopacy  through  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Thank  God  first  and  chiefiy  for  that,  and  the  Church  of 
England  subordinately  as  the  organ  and  instrument*  in  yield- 
ing at  last,  what  she  had  so  long  and  so  unjustly  withheld  for 
precisely  the  worldly  policy  which  Bishop  Hobart  attributes 
to  her.  We  found  what  we  judged  to  be  the  true  faith  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  adopted  it 
as  ours,  rejecting  the  Athanasian  Creed,  rather  as  a  superfluity 
than  as  erroneous,  and  slightly  modifying  other  statements  and 
forms  of  doctrine,  rather  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, tlian  for  any  very  essential  change.  We  adopted  in 
substance,  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  adapting  it 
to  oiu'  new  position  in  the  American  Kepublic,  leaving  many 
things  in  it,  such  as  saints'  days,  and  numerous  fasts  and  festi- 
vals, optional  for  the  use  of  our  members  and  ministers,  but 
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not  bindiog  upon  them.  It  was  contemplated,  as  is  known,  by 
the  "  Proposed  Prayer-Book,''  so  called,  and  once  printed,  to 
make  very  essential  changes :  bnt  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
were  so  great,  and  the  danger  of  schism  so  imminent,  tliat  our 
present  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  was  adopted  as  a  compro- 
mise ;  bnt  it  has  never  been  the  custom  of  our  Church  to  cele- 
brate all  the  observances  prescribed  in  the  Prayer-Book,  as 
obligatory.  The  Church  has  never  presumed  to  make  them 
obligatory,  and  probably  never  will,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
wit,  harmony,  that  they  were  permitted  to  stand  in  the  places 
which  they  occupy. 

During  and  after  the  American  Revolution,  our  Cliurch  was 
left,  like  the  nation,  in  an  entirely  independent  position,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  provide  for  and  regulate  itself. 
Since  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  all  her  doings 
have  been  based  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  her  own  independ- 
ence. She  was  abandoned,  not  of  God,  not  of  her  Divine 
Head,  but  of  the  Cliurch  of  England ;  and  it  was  n  long  time 
before  the  worldly  policy  of  the  Mother  Church  would  give  us 
the  Episcopacy.  We  have  always  claimed  and  exercised  all 
the  rights  of  independence  which  the  nation  claimed.  We 
commenced  our  career  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  with  the  nation  as  an  independent  nation,  and  our 
Church  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  like  republican  princi- 
ples as  the  nation  was.  "In  the  American  Episcopal  Church," 
says  Bishop  Ilobart,  in  a  note  to  his  sermon,  "  the  body  which 
exercises  her  legislative  power,  is  constituted  analogous  to  the 
paramount  civil  body  of  the  United  States — the  Congress." 
Our  Church  is  republican,  in  other  words,  Americni}^  from 
the  foundation  to  tlie  top  stone.  Tlie  Church  of  England  was 
not  our  model :  far  from  it.  But  we  were  organized  on  the 
great  principle  laid  down  for  all  commonwealths,  civil  and 
religious,  by  the  greatest  writer  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
ecclesiastical  polity,  "the  judicious"  Hooker.  "Tlio  lawful 
power,"  says  Hooker,  "  of  making  laws  to  command  whole 
politick  societies  of  men,  belongetli  properly  unto  the  same 
entire  societie.«.  Laws  they  are  not,  therefore,  which  publick 
approbation  [the  voice  of  the  people]  hath  not  made  so.^ 
Our  Church  is  American  and  republican,  entirely  and  tho- 
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roughly.  Is  the  Church  of  England  republican?  Who  will 
affirm  that?  The  Church  of  England  has  no  government  8t 
all  otf  a  Church,  and  has  not  had  anj  since  if  17 ;  but  she  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Her  position  is  perfectly 
anomalous.  She  is  the  last  Church  in  the  world  to  take  as  a 
model  for  her  polity.  She  has  an  Apostolic  ministry,  and  that 
ministry  discharges  Apostolic  functions ;  but  she  lades  entirelj 
an  Apostolic  organization  as  a  Church ;  and  in  that  particular 
she  is  radically  and  fundamentally  defective.  In  her  present 
position,  she  is  incapable  of  acting  as  a  Church,  and  she  does 
not  pretend  to  do  so.  She  has  neither  made  nor  mended  a 
canon  since  1717.  She  simply  does  the  bidding  of  the  State, 
which,  fortunately  in  this  case,  bids  her  do  her  duty ;  and  the 
better  she  does  i^  so  much  better  is  the  State  gratified.  The 
State  at  present,  that  is,  the  ministry,  happens  to  be  more 
evangelical  than  the  Church  herselfl  Though  the  Church  of 
IJngland  has  an  Apostolic  ministry,  she  does  not  act  as  a  Churchy 
and  can  not  in  her  present  position.  As  Bishop  Hobart  saysy 
she  is  ^^  clogged  or  controlled  by  secular  influence  and  power" 
— a  better  control,  however,  than  she  herself,  in  her  present 
position,  could  manage  to  get  up.  ^^  The  Establishment,  [of 
Church  and  State,]  the  honors,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  says  Bishop  Hobart,  "  weigh  down  her  apostolic 
principles,  obstruct  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  powers, 
subject  her  to  worldly  policy,  and  infect  her  with  worldly 
views." 

When  the  American  Church  commenced  her  career,  she 
started  clear  of  all  this,  has  kept  clear,  is  still  so,  and  doubtless 
always  will  be.  "  God  forbid,"  says  Bishop  Hobart,  "  that  we 
should  ever  have  it"  The  Church  of  England  is  doomed  to 
a  long  and  tedious  march — God  only  knows  how  long — ^before 
she  can  arrive  to  the  happy  point  where  we  set  out,  or  place 
her  feet  on  that  Apostolic  platform  of  organization  where  we 
stand,  and  have  stood  from  the  beginning.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  a  very  High  Churchman,  in  his  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church,  acknowledges  that  our  first  General  Convention, 
composed  of  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  assembled  on  the 
Apostolic  platform  as  originally  constructed,  that  being  com- 
posed of  "  the  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren."    But  since  the 
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Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  been  so  entirely  changed^  as 
to  have  dropped  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  being  a  component  part  of  it,  for  Church  legislation, 
the  Church  has  lost  her  rights  of  legislation,  and  can  never 
recover  them  except  by  a  separation  from  the  State,  to  which 
she  is  not  disposed  ;  or  by  the  admission  of  the  lay  element  into 
the  Convocation,  as  the  American  Church  has  done  in  all 
branches  of  her  ecclesiastical  organization ;  but  to  which  the 
House  of  Convocation  in  England  will  not  consent  This  part 
of  the  Apostolic  platform,  to  wit,  the  admission  of  the  lay 
element  as  a  balance  power  in  ecclesiastical  organization,  the 
Church  of  England  declines  to  put  her  feet  upon ;  and  there 
she  is,  without  power  to  do  any  thing  as  a  Church.  The  State 
governs  her  and  makes  her  laws. 

When  this  subject  is  considered,  it  must  be  seen  that  this  is 
a  radical  and  fundamental  defect  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  defect  of  momentous  consequence.  The  American 
Church  made  an  immense  stride  from  the  Church  of  England, 
when,  in  her  first  start,  she  placed  her  feet  on  this  part  of  the 
Apostolic  platform,  incorporating  the  laity  in  all  parts  of  her 
ecclesiastical  organization,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  a 
balance  power.  By  this  measure,  she  placed  herself  in 
advance  of  the  Church  of  England,  out  of  sight.  And  in 
what  other  things,  we  desire  to  know,  is  the  American  Church 
behind  the  Church  of  England  ?  In  nothing,  surely,  unless  it 
be  in  those  things  of  which  Bishop  Hobart  says :  "  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  have  them." 

Have  we  not,  then,  arrived  at  the  point  in  this  argument  for 
which  we  started,  to  wit,  that  the  American  Church  is  more 
worthy  of  being  copied  by  tlie  Church  of  England,  than  the 
latter  by  the  former  ?  Who  can  point  out  a  defect  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Church  ?  We  know  of  none. 
And  who  can  find  where  tlie  organization  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  right,  except  in  her  Apostolic  ministry,  which  we 
also  have?  Her  State  establishment  vitiates  every  thing ;  or, 
as  Bishop  Hobart  says,  "  weighs  down  her  Apostolic  princi- 
ples, obstructs  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  powers,  subjects 
her  to  worldly  policy,  and  infects  her  with  worldly  views." 

The  manly  character,  as  an  American  and  as  an  American 
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Chnrchman,  demonstrated  bj  Bishop  Hobart  on  his  retun 
from  England,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  some  o 
our  Bishops  and  Clergy,  who,  if  thej  went  to  England  with  ai 
American  imprint  on  their  foreheads,  as  men  and  as  Church 
men,  returned  with  that  mark  erased,  and  with  a  new  stamp 
equally  unrecognized  as  uncurrent  here.  Changed  themselyei 
and  losing  their  balance  by  having  been  dined,  and  wined 
and  crammed  with  a  little  flattery  in  England,  they  haY< 
vainly  imagined  that  they  could  work  the  same  changes  here 
by  the  same  arts  which  had  turned  their  own  weak  heads.  Dai 
zled  by  the  i)ompous  pageantry  and  surpliced  livery  of  Englid 
Cathedrals,  it  has.  seemed  to  them  a  very  pretty  fency  to  ge 
up  something  of  the  kind  here.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  tiiat  boy 
are  made  choristers  in  England  as  a  public  charity,  and  no 
because  their  voices  are  musical,  these  Anglicized  American 
must  have  boys  to  sing  for  us  here,  where  no  such  reasoi 
exists,  and  rob  us  of  that  thrilling  voice  of  woman,  which  Gkx 
made  to  stir  up  the  soul  of  man,  as  well  in  holy  song  as  in  He 
sweet  discourse.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  prefer  tht 
cries  of  the  unfledged  bird  in  the  nest,  that  opens  its  monti 
for  a  worm  presented  by  its  parent,  to  the  melodious  strains  o 
that  parent,  poured  forth  in  her  happiness  on  the  branches  o 
the  same  tree.  The  voice  of  boys  is  always  in  a  state  of  trans 
ition  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  can  never  be  musical  ii 
nature  or  art,  as  compared  with  the  ripe  tones  in  the  voice  o 
man  or  of  woman.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  boy  performing  ii 
an  opera?  The  absurdity  of  substituting  the  voice  of  boys  fo 
the  voice  of  woman  in  sacred  song,  or  in  elevating  the  service 
of  the  Church,  can  only  be  rivalled  by  its  misfortune  to  thot* 
who  are  susceptible  of  the  power  of  music.  In  England  thi 
practice  has  grown  up  naturally  enough,  so  far  as  it  is  a  prac 
tice,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  never  as  a  matter  o 
taste  or  of  preference.  In  our  Church  it  is  unnatural,  not  to  sa; 
a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  abated.  But,  peradventure,  thea 
ambitious  copyists  of  foreign  customs  must  be  gratified  by  th- 
exhibition  of  surpliced  chorister  boys,  at  the  expense  of  th 
ears  of  American  Christians.  God  forbid  that  we  should  oj 
pose  the  singing  of  children  in  their  own  proper  place ;  bu 
to  put  them  forward  as  leading  choristers  in  public  worshif 
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;  be  bttiialied  Id  gire  ph€9  to  dian,  iB  qpdte 
Lei  dieToiee  of  dMrabsoeeopTils  own  pttiper 
,  mmd  dial  of  ang^  (womeo)  ite  qpliore.    b  dds  etBOs 
decidedly,  we  fntet  die  Toice  of  angda. 

Bal  dbeee  aie  small  mattusL  Lei  w  paes  tothoae  of  a 
giBTer  chanwHer:  a  coips  <^  Jesidla  of  the  Chardi  of  Rone 
IbiDid  in  die  UniTenity  of  Oxford,  in  die  gart>  of  Ph>- 
iteyidio  wrote  die  Oxford  IWda.  The  resolt  contemplated 
ere  kxi^  aniTed^and  the  CSmrch  of  England  was  foand  on  the 
mar^  in  a  ronndabont  way,  throngfa  the  And^nt  Church,  to 
&11  into  tlie  anna  of  Bmne.  The  arrest  of  the  moTem«at  was 
Blade  abont  halfway,  fiom  which  pwnt  many  wait  icNrward 
to  Rome,  many  are  sdU  going,  and  will  oondnne  to  go,  becanee 
a  large  portion  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  now  occupies  this 
tianahkm  ground.  In  this  movement  many  new  fancies,  pro- 
fbnedly  drawn  from  the  Ancient  Chnrch,  but  all  found  in  the 
Church  of  Borne,  were  introduced  and  incorporated  in  the 
eeremonial  observances  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  to 
1  large  extent,  have  now  become  established  usages,  and  are 
daimed  to  be  a  revival  of  die  best  authoriied  customs  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  Ignoring  the  fact,  that  the  Cliurch  of  Eng- 
land never  was,  and  never  can  be  a  model  for  the  American 
Chnrch,  any  farther  than  in  what  we  borrowed  from  her  in 
our  organization,  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  onr  inde- 
pendent existence  we  have  always  taken  special  pains,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  of  prudence,  to  disclaim  all  identity  and 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  records  of  our  organization  and  in  our  subsequent  history; 
and  ignoring  that  other  great  and  important  fact,  above  recog- 
nized by  us,  that  the  American  Church,  at  the  first  start,  made 
an  immense  advance  on  the  Church  of  England,  in  planting 
her  feet  on  the  original  Apostolic  platform  of  Church  organ- 
ization, by  incorporating  the  laity — ^ignoring,  we  say,  these 
and  other  important  facts,  which  place  us  far  aliead  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  install  us  in  a  position  to  be  a  fit 
model  for  that  Church,  forcing  her  to  walk  in  our  steps,  if  she 
would  ever  be  free  and  independent  as  a  branch  of  tlio  Cath- 
olic Church,  these  subservient  imitators,  sacrificing  their  manly 
and  independent  character  as  American  Churchmen,  have 
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attempted  to  copy  all  these  novelties  introduced,  as  above 
notice^},  into  the  Church  of  England.  They  would  not  only 
copy  the  Cathedral  service  of  England,  and  have  boys  ranged 
in  white  surplices  to  sing  for  us,  but  discriminating  in  nothing 
and  taking  all  on  authority,  they  greedily  swallow  eveiy  pill 
manufactured  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Oxford  Divines,  and 
adopt  every  new  or  revived  old  fancy  in  ceremonial  obeerv- 
vances  coming  in  the  same  way.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  attempt  to  swamp  tlie  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the 
American  Church  in  a  foreign  quagmire,  and  distract  her  by 
the  imposition  of  imported  fancies,  fresh  from  London,  as  the 
shops  advertise.  But  we  hope  the  American  Church  will  not 
be  an  open  mart  for  such  a  trade. 

It  is  refreshing  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
the  Hobart  platform  of  1825,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired  to 
anticipate  such  an  exigency.  The  Bishop,  in  his  sermon,  has 
well  defined  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  we 
cordially  adopt  that  definition,  because  it  is  historical  and  true. 
She  retains  an  Apostolic  ministry.  What  else  can  she  boast 
of  in  her  ecclesiastical  organization  ?  Bishop  Hobart  has  left 
her  nothiug  else,  we  know  of  nothing  else,  and  history  pre- 
sents us  with  nothing  else  worthy  of  our  respect  and  imitation. 
We  speak  not  of  her  literature,  or  of  her  piety,  or  of  her  wor- 
thies. She  has  much  of  the  first  two,  and  many  of  the  last, 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  of  inappreciable  value  to  the  Christ- 
ian world.  But  we  speak  simply  of  her  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization and  Church  polity,  which,  as  all  must  allow,  determine 
the  character  and  control  the  destiny  of  every  Church.  Is 
the  American  Church  to  take  such  a  Christian  commonwealth 
as  a  model  ?    We  say  with  Bishop  Hobart,  "  God  forbid." 

What  is  there  in  the  Church  of  England  which  we  want, 
and  which  we  have  not  already  obtained  ?  Her  Christian  and 
Church  literature  ?  Her  martyrs  and  other  holy  men  of  God  f 
All  these  are  the  public  property  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
of  course  belong  to  us.  Her  Apostolic  ministry  ?  That  we 
have,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  of  value  left  to  her,  so  far  as  her 
organization  and  polity  are  concerned.  She  has  in  her  bosom 
and  history  invaluable  treasures,  which  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  Christian  world ;  but  what  has  she  peculiar  to 
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iieradf  to  give  to  ii8>  that  is  worth  taking,  or  that  would  not 
le  an  injmy  to  us  f  Do  we  want  her  establishment  as  a  State 
Choreh  t  Again,  as  Bishop  Hobart  says,  <<God  forbicL"  Do 
we  want  her  honors  and  wealth  conferred  by  the  State! 
!Kdiqp  Hobart  says,  and  we  say,  "  God  forbid."  Do  we  want 
her  position  of  restraint  from  making  or  mending  any  ecclesi- 
astical law  whatever,  sach  as  it  has  been  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  past,  and  snch  as  is  likely  to  be  for  as  long 
time  to  come,  or  longer  f  ^^  God  forbid."  Do  we  want  her 
condition  of  snbseryiency  to  the  State,  and  of  providing  for 
the  sons  of  distinguished  individuals,  without  regard  to  their 
fitness  for  the  holy  ministry  f  ^'  God  forbid."  Do  we  want 
the  natnral  results  of  such  a  state  of  things,  to  rest  as  an  incn- 
YfOB  on  the  vitals  of  our  Church  f  ^^  God  f(»rbid."  Do  we 
want  a  Univenity,  like  that  of  Oxford,  as  a  nest  for  Jesuits 
from  Hie  Church  of  Bome,  to  corrupt  and  lead  us  back  to 
Popefy  f  ^  Gkxl  forbid. "  Do  we  want  those  Tractarian  fan- 
cies and  follies  which  the  Oxford  Jesuits  have  introduced  into 
Ae  Church  of  England?  "God  forbid."  What,  then,  do  we 
wairt  from  that  quarter  ?  We  certainly  have  something,  and 
not  a  little,  manifestly  of  no  trifling  importance,  for  the  Church 
of  England  to  copy,  without  which  she  can  never  be  in  a 
healthful  and  prosperous  condition,  to  wit,  independence  of 
die  State,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  laity  in  her  Church 
organization.  Our  entire  Church  polity  is  before  her  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  believe  she  can  never  do  well  without 
something  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  for  us  to  copy  her,  for  we 
have  left  her  behind,  far  behind,  and  returned  to  the  original 
Apostolic  platform  of  "Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren,"  and 
we  have  built  upon  it,  "  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer-stone."  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  tread  in  our  footsteps,  and  to  copy  our  example,  if  she 
wilL  It  is  not  for  us  follow  her ;  for  in  that  case,  we  should 
tread  backward,  and  sacrifice  all  we  have  gained. 

We  will  not  fall  behind  any  in  our  own  Charch,  in  our  love 
and  veneration  for  the  Church  of  England,  in  all  that  is  legiti- 
mate and  proper.  We  will  go  as  far  as  the  fiuthest,  in  extend- 
ing to  that  Church,  and  to  all  her  ministers  and  members,  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  to  a  great  and  important  branch 
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of  the  Church  Oatholic,  holding  the  interesting  relation  of 
parent  to  us,  but  no  longer  having  authority  over  us.  Provi- 
dence opened  to  us  the  vraj  of  leaping,  by  a  single  bound, 
from  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  Mother  Church,  such  as 
above  set  forth ;  and  we  desire,  as  fellow-Christians,  to  sympar 
thize  with  that  condition,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
jG^ly  and  for  ever  out  of  it.  We  can  help  her,  at  least,  by  dor 
prayers  and  Christian  sympathies,  and  she  can  profit  by  our  ex- 
ample. She  probably  will ;  but  she  can  not  help  us,  except  bj 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship,  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  reci- 
procate. The  great  principles  set  forth  and  vindicated  by  her 
sound  Divines  and  historians,  we  shall  profit  by ;  but  we  dia^ 
criminate,  and  can  not  take  her  bad  with  her  good ;  above  all, 
we  can  not  entertain  her  Tractarianism.  A  sound  state  of  ibp 
Church  of  England  could  never  have  received  Tractaiianiam 
into  her  bosom ;  but  it  is  there,  and  she  is  so  far  corrupted. 
For  want  of  being  independent  of  the  State,  she  has  no  system 
of  church  discipline  that  can  be  enforced. 

As  an  independent  American  Church,  we  are  bound  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  these  errors  of  our  Mother  Church,  and  to 
see  that  they  be  not  transplanted  in  our  bosom.  They  did  for 
a  season  steal  a  march  upon  us,  as  upon  the  English  Church, 
and  they  are  here  also.  But  "fore-warned,  fore-armed."  We 
occupy  a  more  favorable  position  to  resist  their  influence,  and 
to  extirpate  them.  Our  chief  reliance  is  in  the  Ainerican  aen- 
timerU  of  an  American  Church;  we  know  that  we  can  depend 
on  this,  though  the  contest  may  be  protracted.  Tlie  Hobart 
platform  of  1825,  is  our  platform,  quo  ad  hoc.  We  are  an  Ame- 
rican Church;  we  have  an  American  character;  and  we  are 
bound  to  vindicate  it.  We  have  adopted  and  published  Ame- 
rican Church  piinciples,  by  falling  back  on  the  principles  of 
the  first  age  of  the  Church,  as  expoimded  by  the  "judicious** 
Hooker,  and  we  are  bound  to  maintain  those  principles  for  ever. 
The  destiny  of  our  Church  is  a  lofty  one,  if  we  prove  faithful 
to  our  principles.  At  this  moment,  we  occupy  the  highest 
ground  of  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  responsible  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  for 
the  use  made  of  it  The  future  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
of  the  British  empire  constitutes  a  momentous  problem ;  God 
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^rant  that  both  may  be  rescued  from  their  complicated  and 
portentous  difficulties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Church  of 
England  for  us  to  imitate,  which  is  not  our  present  property ; 
but  there  are  grave  lessons  of  advice  in  her  history,  by  which 
we  may  profit  It  is  our  business  and  our  duty  to  maintain 
our  simple  and  pure  American  character,  without  any  alloy  of 
Tractarianism,  or  of  any  thing  else,  borrowed  from  England  or 
elsewhere. '  Our  start  as  a  Church,  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  this  particular  line  and  direction,  under  an 
entirely  new  organization,  which  we  had  an  independent  and 
undoubted  right  to  order,  with  a  new  Church  polity  of  our  own 
designing,  which  also  was  our  right,  and  with  conventional 
modes  of  worship^-which  no  one  has  a  right  to  alter  or  add 
unto.  It  was  and  is  an  American  Churchy  and  nothing  else. 
We  took  what  of  faith  and  what  of  ceremonies  and  rites  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  elsewhere  we  thought  best,  and 
the  interpreter  of  our  ritual  is  our  practice  in  our  early  liis- 
tory  as  a  Church.  Ko  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Church 
herself  can  introduce  any  thing  of  faith  or  of  modes  of  worship 
from  Ilagland  or  from  any  other  quarter,  in  modem  or  ancient 
history,  not  recognized  in  the  action  and  early  practice  of  the 
Church.  She  can  not  lawfully  be  Anglicized  or  Momanized^ 
but  is  obliged  to  be  Americcm  as  well  as  Protestant. 

And  this  term,  American,  in  this  application,  involves  a 
great  principle.  It  is  positive,  relative,  and  reflective  in  its 
character  and  import.  Positive  as  indicating  a  distinctive  po- 
sition ;  relative  as  importing  our  independence ;  and  reflective 
as  asserting  something  other  than  what  now  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed,  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere.  Although  we  are  in  unity 
with  the  Church  Catholic,  under  all  forms  of  organization  and 
polity,  and  in  the  practice  of  whatever  modes  of  worship,  we  are 
in  no  sense  or  degree  identical  with  any  other  Church,  but  sepa- 
rate and  independent.  It  is  of  no  authority  with  us  to  say,  that 
such  a  Church,  in  such  an  age,  did  or  held  to  such  a  thing,  it 
it  can  not  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  Church.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  our  respect,  or  not,  but  it  does  not  appertain  to  us. 
"We  run  back  into  the  past,  up  to  the  Apostles,  to  Christ,  to  the 
very  throne  of  God ;  but  no  body  can  attach  to  our  skirts  what 
we  ourselves,  in  the  use  of  our  own  independent  rights,  and  by 
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our  own  authority  as  an  American  Churchy  did  not  draw  from 
the  past  Since  our  organization,  we  borrow  nothing,  and  adopt 
nothing,  without  the  sanction  of  the  ChurcL  If  any  hodj 
brings  in  any  thing  not  there  before,  it  is  presumption  and  un- 
authorized. 

The  importance  of  our  character  and  position  as  an  American 
Church,  will  be  more  highly  appreciated,  when  we  consider^ 
that  we  are  probably  destined  to  be  a  model  Church  for  the 
world.  Certainly  the  Church  of  England  can  not  be  a  model, 
as  we  have  seen,  either  for  us  or  for  any  other  commonwealth 
of  Christians ;  she  is  in  a  most  unfortunate  position,  under  a 
most  imfortunate  organization,  and  can  assert  nothing  exemp- 
lary in  her  polity,  but  an  Apostolic  ministry.  Keither  the 
Boman  nor  Greek  Chiirch  will  be  accepted  by  us  as  a  model ; 
and  the  Churches  of  the  North  of  Europe  have  many  imper- 
fections adhering  to  them  from  past  history.  Where,  then,  will 
the  Christian  world  look  for  a  model  Church  t  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  says,  the  American  is  that  Church — ^not,  we  admit,  in 
the  sense  of  which  we  now  speak ;  but  sufficient  for  our  pie- 
sent  purpose.  We  think  the  Constitution  and  polity  of  our 
Church  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  judged  of  individually  and  without  prejudice ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  other  like  it  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be 
a  model  ?  Her  chances  are  eminent  for  the  future  occupancy 
of  such  a  position. 

With  what  sacred  care,  then,  and  with  what  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, should  we  guard  and  defend  our  Church,  such  as  she  waa, 
and  such  as  she  was  intended  to  be,  not  only  in  her  polity,  but  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  modes  of  worship  ?  We  confess  we  have 
looked  with  the  profoundest  concern  on  tlie  disposition  of  some 
of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy,  who  have  visited  England  of  late 
years,  to  import  things  from  that  quarter  which  do  not  belong 
here,  and  never  did ;  such  as  Tractarianism,  Puseyism,  semi-Bo- 
manism,  and  a  variety  of  ceremonial  observances,  never  before 
known  or  practised  in  our  Church.  If  they  had  formed  and 
cherished  a  distinct  aim  to  destroy  and  annihilate  the  character 
of  the  American  Church,  they  could  not  have  pursued  a  course 
more  directly  tending  to  that  result ;  they  have  already,  in 
many  parts,  very  essentially  changed  its  cliaracter.     But  we 
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trust  in  Gtod,  that  this  course  of  proceeding  will  be  arredted, 
when  the  mind  of  the  Church  shall  be  brought  to  act  upon  it 
intelligently,  and^when  it  shall  be  seen  and  felt,  that  the  Ame- 
rican Church  oc<nipies  so  important  a  position  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  that  her  future  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
may  say,  on  the  whole  world,  depends  entirely  on  the  maintain- 
ance  of  her  primitive  character.  Change  her  character,  anni- 
hilate its  distinctiveness,  and  merge  her  in  the  same  sea  with 
the  Church  of  England  and  other  foreign  or  ancient  Churches,  as 
some  of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy  are  now  trying  to  do,  and  have 
m  some  degree  already  accomplished ;  and  all  our  eminent 
chances  of  influence  and  useftilness  at  home  and  in  the  wide 
world,  will  be  destroyed.  We  begun  well,  and  who  did  hinder 
us  t  We  say  again,  that  the  American  Church  has  occupied, 
and  we  hope  still  occupies,  the  most  advantageous  position  for 
influence  on  the  world,  of  any  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 
that  has  ever  existed  since  tlie  days  of  die  Apostles.  But  all 
that  influence  depends  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  her  dis- 
tinctive American  character. 

It  is  known,  that  it  has  been  contemplated  to  form  some  more 
intimate  relations  and  connections  between  our  Church  and  that 
of  England,  and  that  some  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  both  Churches 
have  conferred  upon  the  subject.  Organic  connections  liave 
even  been  thought  of.  Social  intercourse  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship between  us  and  England  are  desirable,  and  will  always  be 
edifying ;  but  any  thing  further  will  never  do,  certainly  not  for 
lis.  The  politics  of  the  two  countries  are  so  diverse,  and  the 
jealousies  of  the  American  people  particularly  towards  the 
Church  of  England,  are  so  wide  awake,  that  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  an  organic  connection  between  our  Church  and  the 
English  Church,  would  rouse  the  whole  mind  of  this  country 
in  quick  and  earnest  remonstrance.  Our  Church  started  in 
sympathy  and  harmony  with  our  republican  institutions,  was 
organized  on  a  republican  basis,  and  is  all  over  and  throughout 
republican,  as  well  in  spirit  as  in  form. 

As  an  instance  of  this  feeling,  even  in  the  bosom  of  our 
Church,  observe  the  remonstrance  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Maryland  against  an  incidental  and  perfectly  inno- 
cent remark — innocent  in  purpose,  we  mean — of  the  applica- 

YoL.  n.— 22. 
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tion  of  Washington,  now  Trinity  College,  of  fiartford,  Conn., 
in  1823,  for  funds  in  England.  It  was  said,  in  the  address  of 
the  trustees  of  that  College,  to  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of 
the  Church  of  England,  "  that  the  best  friends  which  Great 
Britain  has  in  America,  will  be  found  among  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.''  The  objection  to  this  was,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  of  a  political  character,  though,  doubtless,  nothing 
could  have  been  forther  from  the  minds  of  its  authors.  At  flie 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  June, 
1824,  it  was  "  Hesotved^  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
the  expressions  contained  in  said  Address,  (above  dted,)  so  far 
as  they  are  calculated  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  entertain  political 
feelings  peculiarly  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  are  not  justified 
by  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  members  of  our  Church.'* 
Thiis,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  caution  and 
lealousy  which  our  Church  has  always  manifested  on  this  point. 
The  Maryland  Convention  would  not  even  risk  an  interpreta- 
tion of  language  having  such  an  aspect. 

Not  less  pertinent  to  this  point,  we  might  adduce  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1785 :  "  Orderedj  whereas  the  Bishops  of  this  Church  will  not 
be  entitled  to  any  such  temporal  honors  as  are  due  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  parent  Churcli,  in  quality  of  lords 
of  Parliament :  and  whereas  the  reputation  and  usefuln^s  of 
our  Bishops  will  considerably  depend  on  their  taking  no  higher 
title  or  style  than  will  be  due  to  their  spiritual  employments, 
that  it  be  reoommended  to  this  Church,  in  the  States  here  re- 
presented, to  provide  that  their  respective  Bishops  may  be  called 
'  the  Eight  Eeverend  A.  B.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  C.  D.,'  and  that  as  Bishops  they  may  have  no  other 
title,  and  that  they  may  not  use  any  such  style  as  is  usually  de- 
scriptive of  temporal  power  and  precedence." 

The  same  state  of  mind  still  exists  in  our  country  and  in  our 
Chm'ch,  and  it  can  never  bo  eradicated.  Wq  do  not  desire  it 
should  be  eradicated ;  for  it  is  essentially  republican,  and  Ame- 
rican, and  conservative,  not  only  of  our  political  fabric,  but  of 
our  Church  as  a  republican  institution.  We  mean  of  course, 
republican  in  her  polity.    It  would  be  disastrous  and  fatal  to 
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the  interests  of  our  Chnrch  in  this  country,  to  form  an  organic 
connection  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  state  pomp  and  honors  are  so  distinctly  marked  in  the 
above  extract  as  objectionable  to  the  feeling  of  this  country, 
and  not  less  of  our  Church.  It  is  not  a  question,  whether 
the  Church  of  England  will  associate  with  us,  but  whether  we 
will  associate  with  her  in  such  an  intimate  connection.  The 
condescension  would  be  on  our  part,  not  on  theirs.  We  can 
not  afford  a  contact  so  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions and  of  our  Church ;  but  we  are  bound  to  maintain  the 
elevated  ground  which  we  occupy  as  an  American  Republic, 
and  as  an  American  Church,  based  in  its  organized  polity  on  the 
principles  of  that  republic.  Our  reputation  at  home  and  be- 
fore the  world,  is  deeply  concerned  in  a  question  of  this  kind. 
Our  position  in  this  matter,  is  a  stand  which  we  can  never  yield. 
While  we  love  and  revere  the  Church  of  England,  we  can  not 
form  a  political  connection  with  her,  or  that  which  would  be 
90  regarded.  This  is  not  our  fault,  but  that  of  the  Church  that 
consents  to  be  embarrassed  by  such  a  connection  with  the  State, 
and  to  exhibit  such  pomps  and  pageantry  before  the  world. 

Other  formal  and  public  repudiations  of  all  such  relations 
and  connection  between  our  Church  and  that  of  England,  will 
be  found  scattered  over  the  history  of  the  action  of  our  General 
Convention,  as  for  example,  in  the  doings  of  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates,  in  1814,  and  in  the  pastoral  letter 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  1817.    In  good  faith  to  the  Ame- 
rican '' people,  and  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  certain  popular 
charges  alleged  against  our  Church,  as  being  identical  with 
that  of  England  and  as  having  political  connections  with  her, 
these  formal  disclamations  and  somewhat  elaborate  protestations, 
\^ere  regarded  not  only  as  suitable,  but  called  for.    There  ^has 
never  been  a  time  in  ouf  history  as  a  Church,  when  we  have  not 
l)een  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  against  such  allegations. 
This  necessity  is  far  from  being  superseded,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less long  remain.    What,  then,  could  be  more  rash  or  more 
imprudent,  what  more  injurious  to  the  position  of  our  Cluirch 
in  relation  to  the  country,  what  more  un-American^  than  to 
engage  in  forming  more  intimate  or  organic  connections  with 
the  Church  of  England  ?    It  would  not  only  be  unsaying  what 
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we  have  said,  undoing  what  we  have  done,  and  said  and  done 
formally,  publicly,  and  solemnly  by  Clinrcli  action,  in  repeated 
instances,  but  we  should  break  faitii  with  the  American  pec^le. 
We  have  taken  American  ground  in  this  matter,  and  we  can 
not  consistently  or  safely  abandon  it  We  have  no  conceni 
that  it  will  be  abandoned.  Let  th^  reproach,  if  there  be  any, 
and  all  the  responsibility,  rest  on  those  Bishops,  or  Clergy,  oi 
both,  who  have  sought  to  disturb  this  state  of  things.  Theii 
plans  and  efforts  will  ayail  nothing,  nor  have  the  slightest  in- 
fluence for  the  attainment  of  their  end.  They  are  rowing  theiz 
boat  against  the  current,  and  if  they  will  look  at  the  trees  on 
the  shore,  they  will  see  how  rapidly  Ihey  are  being  borne  down- 
wards, and  what  chances  they  have  of  being  carried  out  to  sea 
in  a  frail  bark.  It  is  because  we  are  an  American  Church  dU- 
Unctioelyj  in  organization,  in  polity,  in  purpose,  in  heart,  and 
because  we  can  never  be  any  thing  else.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  be,  or  be  suspected  of  desiring  to  be,  any  thing  dsa 
With  Bishop  Hobart  we  say:  "  We  revere  and  love  England 
and  its  Church ;  but  we  love  our  own  Church  and  country 
BETTER."  We  love  British  Christians,  and  shall  ever  delight  to 
have  communion  and  fellowship  with  them  as  such.  But  we 
can  never  consent  to  compromise  our  American  character.  We 
aspire  to  nothing  higher ;  we  will  descend  to  nothing  lower. 

"  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Bishop  Hobart,  "  whether  the 
Establishment,  [in  Church  and  State,]  the  honors,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  of  England  are  a  blessing  to  her."  It  is 
clear  enough  that  the  Bishop  had  no  doubt  at  all ;  for  he  says, 
"  They  weigh  down  her  Apostolic  principles ;  they  obstruct," 
etc. — a  passage  before  cited,  and  of  a  strong  and  decided  cha- 
racter. We  wonder  if  the  doubt  ever  occurred  to  Bishop  Ho- 
bart's  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
the  wealth  of  Trinity  Church,  New-York,  is  a  blessing  ?  We 
profess  that  we  have  no  particular  desire,  nor  any  great  repug- 
nancy, to  try  tlie  question  by  the  same  principle  which  the 
Bishop  applied  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  would  have  been 
curious  enough,  if  the  Bishop  had  done  so,  and  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  the  wealth  of  Tidnity  "  weighs  down  hex 
Apostolic  principles,  obstructs  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate 
powers,  subjects  her  to  worldly  policy,  and  infects  her  with 
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woridly  TiewB ;"  and  yet  we  can  not  well  see  how  he  conld 
stop  short  of  this  in  his  line  of  argument.  Many  very  honest 
minds  of  onr  Church  have  donbted  whether  the  wealth  of 
Trinity  were  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  That,  of  course,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  its  administration.  If  it  had  always  been 
administered  according  to  the  intention  of  the  charter,  which 
l)estowed  it  for  certain  purposes,  and  which  still  secures  it  to 
the  vestry,  that  is,  by  the  most  economical  use  of  the  fund,  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  administer  its  sacraments  to  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New-York,  that  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  good  would  have  been  immense, 
as  well  as  general,  and  that  the  Episcopal  Church  would  now 
have  embraced  nearly  all  the  population  of  New-York.  The 
fimd  kas  been  sufficient,  as  we  suppose,  to  have  covered  Man- 
hattan island  with  commodious  churches,  within  such  con- 
venient distances  as  to  accommodate  all  who  might  wish  to 
attend,  and  to  furnish  them  all  with  a  faithful  ministry  in  con- 
nection with  pew-rent.  But  what  has  been  the  fact?  Trinity 
has  helped  build  many  churches  in  the  city,  and  many  through- 
out the  State.  She  has  no  doubt  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
this  and  in  other  ways,  and  is  still  doing  good.  But  the  temp- 
tation for  display,  and  for  preeminence  of  influence  in  the 
Church  in  certain  directions,  and  for  ambitious  objects  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of  frail  humanity.  Give 
men  power — ^money  is  power — and  will  they  not  use  it  for 
their  own  chosen  objects  ?  Doubtless  Trinity  dispenses  largely 
of  her  ftinds  outside  of  the  pale  comprehended  in  the  parochial 
administrations  of  the  vestry.  But  what  does  she  do  within 
that  pale  ?  There  is  Trinity,  St.  Paul's,  St.  John's,  and  the 
new  chapel  up-town,  well  furnished  with  a  respectable,  and  no 
doubt  usefiil  staff  of  clergy.  They  are  all  costly  edifices,  and 
somewhat  proud  and  ambitious.  Each  new  edifice  is  more  so 
than  its  predecessors ;  and  the  science  of  ecclesiology  and 
symbolizing  is  developed  more  fully  in  every  new  structure. 
The  march  of  Trinity  is  visible,  and  somewhat  rapid,  towards 
the  Cathedral  system  of  England,  not  excepting  chorister  boys. 
She  will  probably  have  ere  long  a  complete  Cathedral  service. 
Whether  she  meditates  all  other  Cathedral  appointments,  in- 
cluding Dean  and  Chapter,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries, 
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is  a  problem  for  the  foture.  WI17  not?  Slie  is  sufficiently 
endowed  for  such  an  institution.  But  we  hope  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Trinity  will  not  have  power  to  nominate  or  elect  a 
Bishop  for  the  diocese,  as  is  done  in  England. 

Kow,  we  think  it  is  clear  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  not  ex- 
actly in  coincidence  with  the  charitable  purpose  of  the  pio- 
vision  originally  made  for  Trinity  Church,  Out  of  which  its 
wealth  has  grown.  Take,  for  example,  the  new  chapel  up- 
town— we  forget  its  name — the  cost  of  it  would  have  ereeted 
probably  a  dozen  commodious  chapels  down-town,  and  m 
other  parts  of  the  city,  where,  by  universal  consent,  they  were 
greatly  needed,  and  where  the  destitution  of  places  of  public 
worship  is  universally  deplored.  But  this  latter  course,  whiel^ 
properly  carried  out,  would  have  provided  the  Oospel  and  its 
benefits  for  perhaps  twenty  thousand  souls,  now  destitute,  who» 
though  not  all  habitual  attendants,  would  be  occasional]^ 
there ;  while  the  new  chapel  provides  for  only  six  or  sevea 
hundred,  not  destitute.  This  result  might  not  have  been  ao 
gratifying  to  ambition,  or  to  what  Bishop  Hobart  calls  ^^  worldly 
policy  and  worldly  views."  When  men  contribute  their 
money  voluntarily,  for  the  express  object  of  a  magnificent 
church,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  particularly  objectionable.  But,  as 
Bishop  Hobart  says,  "  it  may  be  doubted"  whether  the  trus- 
tees of  a  public  chai'ity  bestowed  expressly  to  effect  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  entitled 
to  employ  such  a  charity  in  this  way  ?  We  take  it,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  obligations  of  fidelity  to  such  a  trust, 
except  breaking  through  them  by  violence.  The  city  of  New- 
York,  other  cities,  and  the  country  generally,  furnish  sufficient 
evidence,  that  the  pride  of  church-building,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  may  be  fully  gratified  by  voluntary  contributions  for 
that  specific  object.  But  to  use  a  public  charity  for  this  pur- 
pose, thereby  depriving  its  legitimate  bencficiai'ies  of  their 
rightful  claims,  is  quite  another  affair. 

Whether  it  be  the  purpose  of  Trinity  to  introduce  and  estab- 
lish the  Cathedral  system  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  the 
iLse  of  a  public  charity,  they  are  doing  things  entirely  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  churches  generally.  Is  this  ex- 
emplary?   Is  it  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  American 
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Episcopal  dinrch  ?  To  see  a  thing  so  lofty,  so  grand,  so  mag- 
n^cent,  so  much  above  the  common  level,  with  all  its  appoint- 
ments out  of  common  reach,  what  is  the  natm'al  e£Eect  on  other 
parts  of  the  Church  ?  Simply  and  obviously,  either  to  look  on 
at  a  distance  with  some  dissatisfaction  at  such  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  condition  ;  or  to  feel  that,  if  this  is  proper,  it  is  entirely 
beyond  their  reach;  or  to  strain  themselves  beyond  their 
ability  to  imitate  such  an  example ;  or  to  be  influenced  by  all 
those  considerations.  And  all  this  by  tiie  appropriations  of  a 
public  charity  I  Will  it  be  said,  that  the  very  purpose  is  to 
set  up  sometldng  lofty  and  grand,  in  conformity  to  the  practice 
of  other  countries  and  other  times  ?  That  is  predaely  what  we 
wish  to  know,  and  we  shall  return  to  the  question,  whether  it 
be  American? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  despise  art  We  only  desire 
that  art  should  operate  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  superiority 
of  the  American  Church,  however,  lies  chiefly  in  her  marcble. 
She  can  never  excel  in  external  grandeur.  She  can  not  ap- 
proach such  rivalship  witiiout  breaking  up  and  breakiag  down 
her  system.  Her  system  is  incomparably  beautiful.  There  is 
no  other  like  it  in  practical  operation  in  the  Christian  world. 
The  theory  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  immortal  Hooker ;  but 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  bosom  of  which  Hooker  was 
bom,  lived,  and  wrote,  could  not  avail  herself  of  it,  for  she  was 
not  prepared,  and  no  one  can  tell  when  she  will  be.  She  is 
proud  of  her  son,  though  little  benefited  by  his  labors.  But 
we  were  prepared  to  adopt  and  carry  out  that  system — a  sys- 
tem, the  ftmdamental  principles  of  which  are  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  in  tiieir  Episties — a  good  text,  and  a  good 
commentator.  Since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the 
organization  of  our  Church,  there  has  been  no  such  ecclesi- 
astical structure.  We  think  we  do  not  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  our  polity,  relatively  or  positively.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  desire  to  maintain,  and  to  see  maintained  the  A7nerica/n 
character  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  We  are  jealous 
of  all  attempts  to  impair,  modify,  or  corrupt  it. 

But  we  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  attempts  have 
been  made,  of  late  yearsy  with  no  inconsiderable  success,  to 
modify  the  ceremonial  economy  of  our  Church,  in  approxima- 
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tion  not  only  to  what  is  found  in  the  Church  of  England  under 
Tractarian  influence,  but  precisely  in  the  same  measnre  to- 
wards what  is  found  in  the  Ohurch  of  Borne.  Our  position  is, 
that  this  movement  is  not  only  being  Anglicized^  but  so  JEur 
jRomamzed.  It  is  divesting  ourselves  of  our  American  chir 
racter,  and  putting  on  a  foreign  garb,  as  we  think,  without 
improvement;  nay,  with  much  positive  detriment  If  we 
could  maintain  our  American  ground  firmly,  we  have  not  only 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  proud,  in  every  light 
of  comparison,  but  it  is  likely,  nay,  we  think  certain,  that  it 
wiU,  sooner  or  later,  be  well  appreciated  by  the  whole  Ghrist- 
ian  world,  and  that  all  will  be  desirous  and  ambitious  to  come 
up  to  it  We  say,  eome  up  to  it;  for  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
Qiurch  organization  now  in  operation.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tread 
back,  and  conform  to  the  customs  of  by-gone  ages,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  the  authority  of  precedence,  without  consider- 
ing whether  that  precedence  be  a  vice  or  a  virtue.  Nor  is  it 
for  us  to  copy  the  Church  of  England,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  scarcely  in  any  thing  organized  as  the  Church  of  GhiiBt 
should  be,  even  in  her  own  opinion.  Her  ministry  is  Apos- 
tolic, and  her  faith  sound.  She  had  a  good  ritual  before  it 
was  corrupted  by  Tractarianism.  "When  that  is  said,  you  have 
said  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  her  favor.  But  her  ministry 
can  hardly  be  called  a  part  of  Church  organization,  certainly 
not  of  polity.  It  is  an  original  institution.  Her  entire  organ- 
ization, as  now  administered,  is  most  unfortunate,  and  her 
ministry  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  secular  power.  It  can 
do  nothing  of  itself.  Fortunately,  in  this  particular,  the  secular 
power  says  to  them :  "  Do  your  duty  as  Apostolic  men.  We 
will  not  interfere  with  your  sacerdotal  functions;  but  you 
must  obey  us  in  the  administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Establishment."  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land does  not,  and  can  not,  act  in  any  thing  as  a  Church,  ex- 
cept in  her  sacerdotal  ftmctions.  Her  power  of  making  her 
own  regulations  has  been  in  actual  abeyance  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  In  this  state  of  things  is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
Tractarian  movement  should  have  invaded  and  traversed  her 
domain  so  widely  ?  How  could  she  stop  it  without  the  power 
of  discipline  ?    And  could  it  be  eitpected  that  that  spirit  of 
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nbBenrmiejr  to  die  Stote,  irfiich,  as  Bishop  Hobirt  sajs, 
'^w&^tm  down  her  Apostolic  principles,  obstrads  the  exercise 
of  her  Iffgitimite  powers,  subjects  her  to  wcuidlj  policy,  and 
iafectB  her  with  worldly  views,"  wonid  be  t&j  active  and 
Kaloos  in  arresting  diis  movement,  especially  if  it  added  some- 
what to  her  ceremonial  pomp,  in  which  she  naturally  delights  ! 
And  Aese  very  tilings  which  the  Chnrch  <^  England,  by  reason 
of  her  defeddve  organization,  conld  not  resist,  it  is  proposed  to 
tfamst  on  ns;  and  here  they  actually  are.  It  is  a  great,  a 
grave,  a  very  grave  question  how  fiur  we  are  to  be  Anglicizifd 
and  Romanised  by  this  attempt  f  and  whether  we  will  con- 
sent to  sorrender  the  American  character  of  the  American 
Epi8ec^>al  Chnrch  ?  Oar  character  toa»  distinctive,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  it  onght  ever  to  be  distinctive  nntil  other 
portionB  of  tiie  Chnrch  ^all  adopt  it  We  are  a  branch  of  the 
Chnrch  Cadiolic;  but  we  have  no  identity  with  any  other 
farandi.  We  have  taken  loftier  ground  in  our  organization, 
by  retoming  to  the  Apostolic  basis ;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  never  consent  to  come  down  again  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
diti<m  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  other  Church,  either 
in  polity  or  in  ceremonial  observances.  Profiting  by  history, 
oar  Church,  we  think,  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  Pro- 
testant Keformation,  not  by  taking  any  thing  new,  but  by  put- 
ting off  the  bad  which  still  remained  in  our  Mother  Church, 
and  going  back  to  the  Apostolic  platform,  in  a  recognition  of 
die  rights  of  the  laity  in  Church  organization  and  influence. 
This  is  not  only  a  sound  and  primitive  principle,  but  one  of 
vital  and  fundamental  importance.  No  Church  can  be  pro- 
perly organized  without  it,  and  all  will  yet  be  compelled  to 
admit  it  We  have  other  attributes  and  elements  of  compo- 
sition and  of  practical  operation,  growing  out  of  our  providen- 
tial position,  peculiar  to  ourselves,  which,  instead  of  being 
sacrificed  to  those  alien  and  borrowed  agencies,  are  greatly 
important  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated.  It  is  our  right, 
our  privilege,  and  our  duty  to  remember  that  we  are  an 
American  Church,  to  be  well  advised  in  what  things  our 
Church  consists  as  peculiar,  and  never  to  consent  to  be  Angli- 
cized or  Romanized^  even  in  the  smallest  particular.  To  go 
one  step  in  this  direction,  is  the  way  to  another ;  to  allow  one 
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wedge  to  be  driren  into  our  fabric,  is  to  inyite  the  hammer 
that  will  rend  ns  in  pieces.  Our  only  safety,  and  our  only 
path  to  a  legitimate  and  effective  influence  on  the  Ohristian 
world,  as  a  model  Chuboh,  is  to  adhere  firmly  and  for  ever  to 
our  AicBBicAN  Chabaoter. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  article  without  some  notice  of  the 
folly  and  weaiaiess  of  those  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  our  CSmich, 
who,  returning  ^m  England,  seem  to  have  lost  their  chanMStor 
as  Americans,  and  as  American  Churchmen,  bringing  bade 
new  views,  and  new  customs,  affecting  both  doctrine  and  pxao- 
tice,  and  borrowed,  apparently,  from  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  imd 
Church  of  ijngland,  to  introduce  them  here.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  tiian  the  contrast  between  them  ai^  Bishop 
Hobart  Hb  returned  every  inch  a  man,  an  American,  and 
an  American  Churchman.  His -manliness  of  character  cmild 
not  be  shaken  by  what  he  saw  in  England,  or  elsewhere 
abroad ;  but  he  returned  with  stronger  attachments  to  his  own 
country  and  Church  than  ever,  and  that  as  the  result  of  com- 
parison. With  him  the  pomp  of  circumstance  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  or  eivil 
life,  produced  no  effect  on  his  vigorous  mind,  but  to  deepen  his 
convictions  of  the  preference  to  be  awarded  to  America  in  all 
these,  and  in  all  other  things.  He  saw  in  its  true  light  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  de- 
picted it  in  \\A  true  colors ;  and  he  saw  by  comparison  the  idx 
better  condition  of  the  American  Church.  Every  new  idea 
which  he  brought  home  with  him,  only  confirmed  him  in  this 
preference. 

But  how  is  it  with  some  of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy  who  have 
gone  to  England,  been  Anglicized  there,  and  returned  with 
the  stamp  of  Americans,  and  of  American  Churchmen,  erased 
from  their  foreheads  ?  How  shall  we  account  for  it,  ezc^t 
from  infirmity  of  mind,  and  for  lack  of  manliness  of  character! 
We  do  not  mean  all  who  have  been  to  England,  and  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  make  this  exception  by  giving  names ; 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  apparent  to  all. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  every  true  American  and  American 
Churchman,  who  has  been  abroad,  to  publish  such  a  manifesto 
as  Bishop  Hobart  did,  to  prove  that  his  character  is  unchanged, 
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except  to  be  a  better  American.  For  be  always  carries  the 
mark  upon  bis  forebead.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  name 
those  of  the  opposite  class,  who  have  disgraced  themselves, 
their  country,  and  their  Church.  We  would  not  be  personal, 
any  farther  than  our  picture  is  so.  As  &r  as  this,  we  desire  to 
put  the  coat  directly  on  the  back  of  him  whom  it  fits,  and  let 
him  wear  it.  It  is  time  that  this  unmanliness,  this  infirmity  of 
character,  this  aping  of  foreign  customs,  when  we  have  better 
customs  at  home,  should  be  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  of  the  American  Church.  An  American  who 
makes  a  fool  of  himself  abroad,  will  be  found  a  fool  at  home, 
«id  hia  weakness  can  not  be  concealed.  K  a;ii  American 
Churchman,  after  having  preached  one  doctrine,  and  been 
found  in  one  course  of  practice,  at  home,  goes  abroad,  and 
retonia  with  a  new  doctrine  and  a  new  practice,  all  the  world 
knows  that  he  has  some  infirmity  of  character,  and  that  the 
reasons  of  the  [change  can  not  be  good.  He  has  succumbed 
to  foreign  influences  and  authority,  without  gaining  an  item 
of  respect  abroad,  and  losing  all  respect  at  home.  For  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  a  man  who  consents  to  be  a  tool,  will 
be  despised  by  those  who  employ  him,  and  by  those  on  whom 
he  is  sent  to  work.  It  is  the  manly  American,  and  the  manly 
American  Churchman,  who  stands  by  his  country  and  his 
Church,  that  gains  respect  abroad,  and  returns  to  enjoy  confi- 
dence and  to  be  useful  at  home.  All  know  there  could  be  no 
good  reason  for  a  change  of  character,  by  a  little  change  of 
latitude  and  longitude  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  we  throw  cold  water  on  all 
kindly  intercourse  between  American  and  British  Churchmen. 
"We  do  no  such  thing.  Englishmen  have  as  little  respect  for 
the  characters  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  as  we  have, 
and  they  know  better  than  we,  that  what  we  have  said  of  their 
Church  and  of  our  own,  in  comparison,  is  true.  Tlie  responsi- 
bility of  these  animadversions  rests  not  on  us,  but  on  those  who 
have  given  occasion  for  them.  We  love  all  British  Christians, 
and  shall  ever  delight  in  their  fellowship ;  but  we  do  not  desire 
it  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  We  conscientiously  believe 
that  our  Church  is  better  than  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  it 
has  a  better  foundation  ;  that  it  stands  on  a  broader  platform ; 
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that  it  is  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  Apostolic  model ;  and 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  better  famished  with  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  Chnrch  founded  by  the  Apostles.  The  Church  of 
England,  in  onr  belief,  has  a  long  and  difficult  march  to  make 
before  she  will  come  in  sight  of  the  advanced  position  which 
we  occupy  in  our  approaches  to  the  first  and  original  model, 
as  it  was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  Divinely  inspired .  men. 
We  sincerely  commiserate  the  embarrassed  condition  and  diffi* 
culties  of  the  CShurch  of  England,  and  we  shall  ever  pray  for 
her  rescue.  She  has.  our  heart,  and  shall,  have  our  hand  in 
every  trial,  so  £ur  as  it  can  be  given,  without  compromiaing 
our  independent  position,  and  our  American  character.  We 
will  help  her  forward  all  in  our  power ;  but  we  can  not  afford 
to  be  dragged  backward  and  downward.  That  is  not  expedi- 
ent for  either  party.  It  is  for  her  to  rise  and  shake  herself 
from  the  shackles  of  her  long  and  painful  bondage,  and  not  for 
us  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  snare ;  and  one  of  her  first  dutiea 
is  to  retrace  the  steps  she  has  lately  taken  towards  Borne,  and 
to  excuse  us  from  following  in  that  path.  Her  example,  in 
this  particular,  has  done  us  too  much  mischief  already.  .  Her 
next  duty  will  be  to  incorporate  the  lay  element  in  her  organ- 
ization ;  for  no  Church  can  be  on  tiie  primitive  platform 
without  that.  And  her  great,  painful,  difficult  task  will  be  to 
obtain  an  independent  position  as  a  Church,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  make  her  own  laws,  govern  herself,  and  be  rescued 
from  that  thraldom  which  "  weighs  down  her  Apostolic  prin- 
ciples, obstructs  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  powers,  subjects 
her  to  worldly  policy,  and  infects  her  with  worldly  views." 
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OBl<aS  OF  THE  KEW-ENGLASD  MKISTRT. 

Thr  dbj  of  die  landing  of  the  PQgrins  en  Plymouth  Kock 
the  third  before  Ghiistmas:  the  first  honse  in  Plvmouth 
was  begun  on  Christmie  day ;  but  the  festival  which  called  all 
CSirietendcwi  beside  to  rejoice  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord 
threw  no  light  across  the  lowering  horixon  of  the  Pilgrims; 
tibey  deemed  it  <»dy  a  season  of  vain  revels.  Frost,  famine,  and 
disease  met  them  npon  the  strand ;  and  half  of  their  compai>y 
were  bniied  before  the  spring.  Those  glorious  and  consoling 
accents  with  which  the  Qinrdi  of  England  accompanied  ever}' 
one  of  her  children  to  the  grave,  the  survivors  would  not  ].H>r- 
mit  themselves  to  utter  or  to  hear.  The  tear  might  start  at  the 
remembrance  of  that  burial  service  as  it  sounded  on  their  ears, 
when,  at  the  interment  of  their  own  parents  long  years  beforei 

**Slow  thnmgh  tiie  chnrcbywd  ptUi  Ui^  mw  Uiem  bornt  ;** 

but  if  it  started,  it  was  suppressed,  as  if  an  Israelite  had  looked 
back  to  Egypt,  and  sighed  for  the  fruitftil  valley  of  tlie  Kile. 
As  the  sick  pined  away  they  were  debarred  by  tlieir  occlo8in8- 
tical  principles  from  the  common  sustenance  provided  for  the 
faith  of  the  departing  Christian — the  bread  and  cup  which  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  had  blessed.  These  were  not  to  bo  received  ex- 
cept in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful ;  and  at  Leyden  tliey  Imd  a 
weekly  communion  but  at  Plymouth  it  was  not  for  yearn  cele- 
brated, either  in  public  or  in  private.  Tliey  had  no  pastor ; 
for  Robinson  staid  behind ;  and  the  venerable  Brewster,  who 
acted  imder  the  constitution  of  their  church  as  ruling  elder, 
would  never  consent,  to  administer  the  sacraments.  No  son  of 
Xew-England  ought  to  recall  those  days  of  loneliness  and  nor- 
row  without  a  reverential  sympathy  ;  and  no  candid  Christittn 
can  doubt  that  the  Comforter  was  there,  and  the  prcHence  of 
the  Eedeemer,  and  the  ministering  of  angels.  If  any  ask  how 
good  and  holy  men  could  needlessly  deprive  themselves  of  such 
spiritual  aids  and  blessings  as  they  left  behind,  let  them  answer, 
why  good  and  holy  men  once  looked  with  horror  on  marriage 
and  the  joys  of  home,  fled  from  human  society  as  if  fr<jni  wild 
beasts,  and  buried  themselves  in  the  gloomy  idleness  of  deserts 
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and  of  monasteries.  We  may  honor  the  firmness  of  the  mis- 
taken saint,  while  we  deplore  his  worse  than  useless  sacrifice ; 
and  certainly  seldom  have  Christian  worship  and  Christian  so- 
ciety assumed  an  aspect  so  cold  and  bare  and  bleak  as  when 
the  Pilgrims  first  stood  npon  the  coast  of  New-England. 

John  Bobinson  predicted  and  intended  greater  changes  thftti 
the  substitution  of  the  discipline  of  Calvin  for  that  of  Cranmer. 
He  admonished  his  people  who  sailed  for  America  to  be  rea^y 
to  receive  whatever  God  should  afterwards  make  known  to 
them;  since  even  Calvin  saw  not  all  things.  A  fhiitM  text 
it  was,  and  sufficient  to  introduce  any  changes  which  might  Tic 
embosomed  in  the  future.  He  died  in  Holland ;  but  his  &mil]f 
passed  over  to  Plymouth,  where  the  first  disease  and  famitac 
had  almost  extinguished  the  feeble  colony.  Though  remibrced 
by  several  arrivals,  it  scarcely  numbered  a  hundred  and  eighty 
souls  after  four  years,  and  even  that  number  was  afterwards 
diminished.  The  lower  part  of  their  fort  served  them  for  a 
meeting-house;  and  Brewster  who  preferred  prayers  numer 
ous  rather  than  protracted,  addressed  tiiem  twice  on  the  Lord'i 
day. 

In  the  ship  which  brought  the  nephew  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  to  Plymouth,  in  1623,  and  thence  to  Maine,  came  also 
William  Morrill,  an  intelligent  clergyman,  who  wrote  in  Latin 
verse,  a  description  of  the  country.  The  colony  of  Gorges  hac 
officers  for  all  New-England  under  the  patent — a  governor,  a 
general,  an  admiral ;  and  Morrill  had  a  commission  to  act  as 
superintendent  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  there  was  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  such  an  office,  for  there  was  no  minis- 
ter at  Plymouth  and  no  congregation  elsewhere,  except  his  fel- 
low-voyagers ;  and  witli  them  he  accepted  the  humble  hospi- 
tality of  the  settlers,  and  discreetly  kept  silence  concerning  his 
commission.  He  was  the  first  minister  who  ever  visited  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  in  the  following  year  another,  whose  name  was 
John  Lyford,  came  out  under  the  patronage  of  its  friends  in 
London.  He  had  lived  in  Ireland ;  bore,  or  was  afterwards 
believed  to  have  borne,  a  questionable  character,  and  either 
weakly  or  treacherously  offered  himself  on  his  arrival,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  church  of  the 
colony.    Although  Eobinson,  in  his  later  years,  had  somewhat 
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abated  the  intenseness  of  Brownism,  by  allowing  that  .there 
might  be  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  without  sin, 
yet,  it  was  a  fimdamental  principle  of  his  system,  that  a  min- 
ister was  a  minister  for  his  owii  congregation  only,  and  through 
their  choice  alone.    They  could  not  recognize  Lyford  as  such, 
and  he  entered  their  church  like  any  other  brother,  acknow- 
ledging also  that  he  had  been  entangled  in  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruptions at  home.    He  was  received;  and  the  first  oflFenses 
with  which  he  was  charged  were  those  of  baptizing,  in  virtue 
of  his  Episcopal  and  English  ordination,  the  children  of  one  of 
the  settlers  who  was  not  of  the  Leyden  communion,  and  of 
writing  home  letters  injurious  to  the  colony,  which  the  govern- 
or seized  on  ship-board.    Then  it  is  related  that  he  confessed 
his  &ult;  was  sentenced  to  be  expelled  from  the  colony,  but 
half-forgiven ;  renewed  his  offenses  and  was  convicted  of  for- 
mer guilt ;  but  nevertheless  retained  influence  enough  to  draw 
with  him  to  Nantasket  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  settlers, 
John  Oldham  and  Roger  Conant;  and  soon  after  sailed  for 
Virginia.    In  the  mean  time  a  settlement  had  been  begun  at 
Weymouth  by  adventurers,  whom  their  neighbors  at  Plymouth 
regarded  as  simply  reckless  and  dissolute,  but  whose  religion, 
sucli  as  it  was,  included  no  nonconformity.     Others  sat  down 
ulong  the  shore  from  point  to  point,  like  William  Blackstone, 
a  clergyman  who  occupied  the  very  peninsula  of  Boston,  and 
"who,  though  he  had  left  England,  as  he  said,  to  avoid  the  Lords 
IBishops,  was,  as  he  added,  not  less  averse  to  the  measures  of 
the  lords  brethren.     Another  minister  still  was  sent  over  from 
Xondon,  named  Rogers,  but  he  proved  quite  unfit,  and  even 
insane ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  establishment  of  the  Salem  colo- 
ny, that  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  had  a  pastor  or  an  eucha- 
rist. 

The  merchant  adventurers  of  London  now  relinquished  their 
association  with  the  effort,  assigning  as  one  reason,  that  the 
settlers  had  dissembled  with  them,  and  with  the  king  in  profess- 
ing their  agreement  witli  the  French  and  oilier  reformed 
churches.  Conant,  and  a  few  others,  however,  had  already 
begun  a  plantation  at  Cape  Ann ;  and  they  were  encouraged 
and  urged  by  pious  men  in  England,  both  Confonnists  and  Jf  on- 
conformists.     Bishop  Lake  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  so  much 
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warmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  Christian  commonwealth, 
and  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  that  he  spoke  to  Hugh 
Peters  as  if  nothing  but  his  years  forbade  him  from  embarking 
for  New-England.  A  clergyman  of  Dorchester,  White,  was 
the  actual  projector  of  the  enterprise,  which  issued  in  the 
foundation  of  Massachusetts.  He  engaged  several  religious 
gentlemen  of  his  neighborhood  and  of  London,  in  the  support 
of  Conant;  and  they  procured  a  patent  for  the  country  be- 
tween the  Charles  and  the  Merrimack.  Their  enterprise  was 
well  sustained,  for  they  were  men  of  fair  estates  and  of  some 
influence ;  and  in  1628  they  sent  out,  under  the  command  of 
Endicott,  a  company,  who  were  the  &thers  of  the  city  of 
Salem. 

The  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  was 
never  xmcertain  or  undecided.  They  had  separated  them- 
selves in  practice  from  the  Church  of  England.  They  did  not 
require  a  formal  separation,  but  they  admitted  not  its  mem- 
bers to  their  communion  till  after  an  examination ;  even  while 
members  of  the  Scottish,  Dutch,  and  French  churches,  were 
sometimes  received  simply  on  the  faith  of  their  membeifihip. 
A  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  could  not  act  in  their 
assemblies,  on  the  foundation  of  his  Episcopal  ordination,  but 
only  on  that  of  their  election.  With  their  own  teacher  or  pas- 
tor they  associated  the  ruling  elder,  who  also  instructed  and 
exhorted,  or,  m  theii*  language,  prophesied ;  and  they  valued 
the  ministry  itself  so  little  that  while  exercising  the  entire  func- 
tions of  a  civil  state  and  of  a  church  complete  in  itself,  they 
could  remain  nine  years  without  those  ordinances.which  were 
reserved  for  ministerial  hands. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  principles  which  presided 
over  the  beginnings  of  the  Salem  enterprise  in  England.  Many 
of  its  patrons  were  Conformists.  Some  of  these  were  deeply 
grieved  and  indignant  at  the  subsequent  exclusion  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  limitation  of  the  Sacraments.  But  no  one  can 
well  doubt  the  intentions  of  such  a  man  as  Endicott  from  the 
lii-st;  and  they  were  executed  on  his  arrival  with  perfect 
promptness  and  the  assent  of  a  large  majority.  As  little  can 
it  be  questioned  that  the  colony  was  designed  from  the  first  to 
be  a  refuge  for  those  whose  conscience  was  ill  at  ease  in  sub- 
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miaeioii  to  the  controverted  ceremoniee  of  the  Cliurch  of  Eng 
land,  or  who  had  incurred  censure  and  prohibition.  Tlie  motivees 
however,which  were  presented  in  a  manuscript  document,  stated 
to  have  been  circulated  amongst  the  friends  of  the  enterimso  in 
England,  are  very  carefully  expressed,  so  as  to  avoid  any  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  Non-conformity.  It  was  the  counsel  of  the 
venerable  Arthur  Hildersham  who,  though  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  the  Plantagenets  in  the  same  line  with  Canlinal 
Pole,  was  the  Puritan  Vicar  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  and  had 
been  often  silenced,  that  they  should  agree  upon  tlieir  fonn  of 
Church  government  before  landing  in  New-England.  But  thoy 
probably  feared  to  offend  by  an  early  declaration  or  discusnion  ; 
they  dreaded  the  interference  of  the  government ;  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose  any  of  their  friends ;  some  were  but  partly  persuncl- 
ed  in  their  own  minds,  and  the  issue  was,  that  they  had  apreod 
in  this  general  principle  only,  "that  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  endeavored  according  to  the  written  wonl.*' 
This  was  the  ancient  rule  of  Puritanism,  and  meant  somewhat 
more  than  would  necessarily  lie  in  its  letter.  It  might  be  taken 
as  a  mere  description  of  what  the  reformation  had  already  ac- 
complished. But  it  really  denoted  that  a  reformation  was  still 
needful,  and  that  all  usages  were  to  be  abolished,  not  only 
which  the  Scriptures  had  condemned,  but  which  they  had  not 
expressly  commanded.  It  was  aimed  against  the  moderate 
ground  assumed  by  the  great  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  things  in  which  conformity  was  required,  were 
things  indifferent ;  and  by  denying  that  any  thing  was  in<lif- 
ferent  in  worship  or  discipline,  it  banished  all  which  distin- 
guished that  Church,  or  any  other,  from  the  modest  simplicity 
under  which  Christianity  could  subsist. 

When  the  expedition  had  arrived  at  Ralem,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Plymouth.  The  ecclesiastical  system  of  l^rewster, 
Bradford,  and  their  associates,  was  more  than  satisfactory  to 
Endicott.  He  had  heard  some  exaggerated  rumors  of  their 
irregularity ;  he  had  found  that  in  all  things  he  and  they  were 
of  one  heart  and  mind,  unless  it  were  that  they  were  le«H  in- 
clined to  employ  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  a 
scriptural  discipline.  Delegates  from  Plymouth  rej^aired  to 
Salem,  and  approved  by  their  presence  the  organization  which 
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was  adopted  for  the  first  church  of  Massachusetto  Baj.  The 
members  adopted  a.  confession  of  faith,  and  entered  into  a 
covenant,  and  admitted  new  members  after  personal  ezamina- 
tion,  or  the  public  expression  of  their  consent  to  the  confesBioii 
and  covenant  The  brethren  at  Plymouth  and  at  Salem  agreed, 
that  the  children  of  believers  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ohrist  with  their  parents,  and  that  baptism  was  the  seal  of 
their  membership ;  but  required  that  before  their  admission  to 
the  Lord's  Table  in  any  particular  church,  they  should  be  ap- 
proved as  free  from  scandal,  examined  by  the  elders  of  tibe 
church,  and  publicly  called  to  assent  to  the  covenant  like 
their  parents. 

To  join  this  expedition,  came  four  clergymen  of  the  "Rnglkh 
Church,  Higginson,  Skelton,  Bright,  and  Smith.  Higginfloii 
had  lived  at  Leicester,  and  Skelton  at  Lincolnshire,  and  though 
subjected  to  some  harshness,  they  were  not  alienated  from  die 
Church  in  their  affections.  Before  Higginson  embarked,  he 
preached  his  &rewell  sermon  to  a  vast  assembly.  When  the 
vessel,  sailing  down  the  British  Channel,  came  in  sight  of  the 
Land's  End,  he  called  his  children  to  the  stem,  and  took  a  ten- 
der farewell  of  his  native  coast.  "  We  will  not  say"  he  said,  "  as 
the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England, 
Farewell  Babylon  I  Farewell  Rome  I  but  we  will  say.  Farewell 
dear  England  I  Farewell  the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and 
all  the  Christian  friends  there  I  We  do  not  go  to  New-Eng- 
land as  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we 
can  not  but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation,  and  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  in  America."  It  was  a  precious  testimony  to 
the  feelings  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  Massachusette ;  and  it 
may  be  treasured  up  even  for  future  times  and  fiiture  uses. 
Not  the  less  did  Higginson  propose  the  confession  and  the 
covenant  of  Salem  to  thirty  believers,  who,  having  thus  associ- 
ated themselves,  proceeded  to  admit  their  other  brethren,  and 
to  elect  him  as  their  teacher,  Skelton  as  their  pastor,  and 
Houghton,  a  layman,  as  their  ruling  elder.  They  were  or- 
dained by  the  church,  and  Bradford  gave  them  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  The  third  of  the  clerical  emigrants,  Francis 
Bright,was  a  devout  Conformist,  and  soon  withdrew  fix>m  Salem 
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to  a  neighboring  settlement,  and  within  a  year  or  two  re-crossed 
the  sea.  The  fourth,  Ealph  Smith,  who  had  been  regarded 
with  some  jealousy,  as  too  irregular,  became  for  a  little  while 
the  first  pastor  at  Plymouth,  but  being  a  man  ^'  of  low  gifts  and 
parts,"  did  not  satisfy  that  colony. 

In  the  company  of  Iligginson,  came  also  two  of  the  patentees, 
John  and  Samuel  Brown,  men  of  station  and  education.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  a  deliberate  design  of 
Endicott  and  the  other  Separatists  had  been  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage  withheld  from  their  associates,  till  Iliggin- 
son and  others,  during  the  voyage  itself,  had  been  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  that  very  renunciation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  practice,  which  in  their  affections  they  had  dis- 
owned, while  the  last  cape  of  their  native  land  was  fading  from 
their  view.  Neither  of  the  Browns  partook  of  this  conviction. 
They  gathered  a  company  and  worshipped  Qod  with  the  use  of* 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Summoned  before  Endicott, 
they  charged  the  ministers  at  Salem  with  abandoning  the  or- 
ders of  the  Church  of  England ;  declared  them  Separatists,  and 
predicted  that  they  would  soon  be  Ana-baptists.  The  minis- 
ters answered,  that  ihey  were  neither ;  that  they  had  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  of  England,  nor  from  the  ordinances  of 
God  in  it,  but  only  from  its  corruptions  and  disorders ;  tliat 
they  came  away  from  the  Common  Prayer  and  ceremonies, 
and  had  suffered  much  for  non-conformity  in  their  native  land ; 
and  that  therefore,  being  in  a  place  where  they  miglit  have 
their  liberty,  they  neither  could  nor  would  use  them,  judging 
the  imposition  of  tliese  things  to  be  a  sinful  violation  of  the 
worship  of  God.  The  Governor,  one  of  the  most  unamiable 
examples  of  the  straitest  sect  of  tlie  Puritans,  added  decisively, 
that  "  Xew-England  was  no  place  for  such  as  they,"  and  com- 
pelled them  to  return  with  the  returning  ships.  The  Common 
Prayer  was  thus  proliibited  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  colony  was  determined. 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  in  the  spring  of  1630,  that  the 
large  fleet  of  Winthrop  sailed  from  England,  bearing  the  ear- 
liest citizens  of  Boston.  The  journal  of  Winthrop  begins  with 
the  date  of  Easter  Monday.  There  had  been  time  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Browns,  and  no  doubt  could  hang  over  the  religious 
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Bystem  of  Salem  and  of  Plymouth.  But  there  is  evidence  of  in- 
decision in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  new  emigrants.  G^rge 
Phillips,  a  minister  of  Suffolk,  who  was  of  the  company,  had 
already  embraced  the  Congregational  theory  of  government, 
and  was  prepared  to  leave  his  associates  and  repair  to  Fly- 
mouth,  if  he  were  expected  to  act  as  their  minister  by  virtue 
of  his  Episcopal  orders.  He  was  not  sustained,  however,  in 
this  opinion  by  the  magistrates,  for  a  long  time  after  their  ar- 
rival. While  the  fleet  lay  on  the  English  coast,  the  Governor 
and  his  chief  companions,  and  Philips,  with  the  rest,  signed  a 
very  feeling  letter,  addressed  ''to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in 
and  of  the  Ohurch  of  England."  They  named  that  Church 
their  mother,  acknowledged  that  from  her  breasts  they  had 
sucked  their  hope  and  part  in  the  common  salvation ;  entreat- 
ed the  prayers  of  their  reverend  fathers  and  brethren ;  and 
promised  their  own  patient  supplications  in  return,  when  ^in 
their  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness  they  should  be  over- 
shadowed with  the  spirit  of  supplication."  So  they  pursued 
their  voyage,  holding  early  a  solemn  fast  on  Friday  witii  pray- 
ers for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  their  great  undertak- 
ing, which  seemed  to  them  no  less  than  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  church  in  America,  a  refuge  for  such  as  were  molested  at 
home  for  their  conscience,  and  a  source  of  light  and  salvation 
for  the  native  heathen.  They  certainly  intended  something 
which  they  had  not  been  free  to  practise  publicly  in  England; 
but  they  recognized  as  yet  no  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
being  only  concerned  to  have  freedom  of  action,  to  walk  in 
brotherly  love,  and  to  be  released  from  a  few  usages  with 
which  they  could  not,  as  they  thought,  in  conscience  comply. 
They  arrived,  a  company  of  a  thousand,  soon  reduced  by  the 
sickness  which  awaits  the  emigrant ;  but  the  chasms  in  their 
ranks  were  filled  in  a  few  months  by  fresh  reinforcements. 
Amongst  these  were  John  Maverick,  a  clergyman  from  the 
south-west  of  England,  and  John  Wilson,  who,  after  holding  a 
fellowship  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  had  been  settled  at 
Sudbury.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and 
of  a  niece  of  Archbishop  Grindal.  After  the  arrival  of  Wilson, 
he  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  church  at  Boston,  and  at  the 
same  time  Nowell  was  elected  to  the  eldership,  and  two 
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dsae  Mr.  ''"zk^it  ^:*£>£  T^Esr^zs.-^  ri?  tlIt-^tt  ti^^ktvs?  i^i  liw^ 

|gftji-g,  lis*  JIT  -:^*si5-:«r  -w^a?  p«*>rsx>3  whJi  ihit-JtTii:^aK*K 
ft»d  xofic  ft  T-r^rcesi.  ^v^iSc-l  >:r?Tw5  :i  nT  all  ivteKnirr  VevonrKl 
ikaoL  '-A  ft  i«r-«^hi*]  ei-::«^    C^-«ip>tWo5v>o*S<an  wn:^  ^>^  <j^:n^ 

ftdioci  cc  ^L5ci  the  »5  ciiuv*!:  of  Bc^on  hft?  i^si  ^Hi7hlM$o«i 
s&cvnM  bsTr.ire  eres  so  much  of  stepftiftiisni  wkosu  within  th^ 
CiTmmoQ  j-erf  :«d  of  Limiftn  life-  ihe  iishor*  unoU\  ftnd  gnvnT-unote 
of  die  chief  ftcro*!?  in  this  sc^ne,  hid  5«  in  tho  0;itht>)Tu]  of 
loDdon.  ft5  Prrl^eisdftrr,  Dean,  an\i  Bislh>iv 

Tbe    gradation  of  the  principles  of  action  in  the  trwe 

dtnchesv.  which  in  1^30  e3ri5ted  in  New-En§lan\U  wa*  di;!(tincl 

and  interesting-    At  the  head  of  each  was  now  a  Presbyter 

m  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England.    Bat  at  PlymoutK, 

Irford  had  been  arraigned  for  administering  baptism  in  that 

capacirr,  and  doubtless  Smith,  like  him,  had  Kvu  riveiwHl 

into  the  Church  as  a  lay  meml>er  Wforo  l^eing  acoopttnl  as  it^ 

minister;   while  at  Salem,  Iligginson   and  Skelton,  hav5:ig 

participated  in  the  organization  of  the  ohuroh,  rocoivtHl  the 

impositiMU  of  lay  hands  without  the  direct  roHnquishniont  of 

their  previous  authority :  and  at  lH>>ton  the  same  act  was  poi^ 

formed  with  an  express  avowal  that  it  wjis  no  renunoiation  of 

the  past.    Tliat  protest  of  AVilson,  NowolK  Wiuthn^p,  and  the 

i^st ;  that  parting  letter  from  the  cabin  of  the  Anibolhu  and 

that  farewell  of  Iligginson  from  the  stern,  as  Kngland  faded 

away,  are  the  pledges  that  the  ancestors  of  Now-Knglaiul  did 

Tiot,  and  would  not  sever  its  destinies  from  the  fellowship  of 

the  Church,  whose  temporary  impositions  thoy  could  not  boar, 

and  from  whose  solemn  ortlcr,  disfigured  as  it  was  in  their 

view  by  so  much  which  sometimes  unjustly,  but  somotimes 

also  with  sufficient  reason,  inflicted  a  burden  and  a  j)ain  tM\ 

many  a  tender  conscience,  they  yet  could  not  tear  themselvort 

away  without  a  kind  of  martyrdom. 

The  ten  years  between  1630  and  1640  witnessed  by  far  the 
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greater  part  of  t2ie  emigration  to  New-England.  It  was  bo 
multitndinons  and  so  marked  by  one  character,  that  the  jeat 
ousj  of  the  GoTemment  was  alarmed,  and  in  1634,  Land, 
NeUe,  and  others  were  appointed  CommissionerB  of  the  Colo- 
nies, with  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority.  For  a  little  while 
it  was  required  that  no  one  should  embark  without  a  certificate 
of  conformity  from  the  minister  of  his  parish.  The  emigrant 
ships  were  sometimes  delayed,  but  the  interests  of  trade  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  prohibitory  measures  with  any  lasting 
effect  Such  futile  hostility  scarcely  checked,  and  perhaps 
even  aided,  the  progress  of  expatriation;  and  before  1640 
New-England  probably  contained  ten  thousand  English  inhab- 
itants. 

Amongst  these,  were  some  fifty  clergTinen,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  Besides  Higginson, 
Skelton,  Smith,  Wilson,  Philips,  and  Maverick,  who  had 
already  come  over,  Eoger  Williams  arrived  in  1631,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  holy  John  Eliot.  In  1632,  came  Weld, 
James,  and  perhaps  Warham ;  in  1633,  Cotton,  Hooker,  and 
Stone ;  in  1634,  Pai'ker,  Noyes,  Symmes,  Nathaniel  Ward, 
Burdet,  and  Lothrop ;  in  1635,  Bulkley,  Hobart,  Mather,  Hull, 
Shepard,  Jones,  Hint,  Norton,  and  Hugh  Peters;  in  1636, 
Wheelwright,  Whiting,  and  Nathaniel  Rogers ;  in  1637,  Fisk, 
Chauncey,  Davenport,  Cobbet,  Prudden,  Eaton,  and  John 
Allen ;  in  1638,  Newman,  and  Ezekiel  Eogers ;  and  in  1639, 
Whitfield,  and  John  Ward.  At  different  times  also,  within 
these  ten  yeare,  Avery,  Burr,  Peck,  Carter,  Walton,  Bachellor, 
Eeyner,  Partridge,  Jenner,  Thomas  Allen,  Leathall,  Leverick, 
Doughty,  Hooke,  Street,  Miller,  Thompson,  Knowles,  and  Han- 
sard Knollys,  had  been  added  to  the  company  of  scholars  and 
divines,  bred  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  who  diffused  a  strange 
air  of  intelligence  and  learning  over  the  villages  of  the  wil- 
derness. Some  ten  or  twelve  were  authors.  Many  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  those  to  whom,  in  their  native  land, 
they  had  ministered,  and  who  perpetuated  the  names  of  their 
old  homes. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  1640,  a  chapel  and  parsonage  had  been 
erected,  books  and  communion  vessels  had  been  furnished  by 
the  Mason  family,  the  proprietors  of  New-Hampshire,  and 
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Gibson  had  become  the  mlmster ;  Bc^bert  Jordim  also 
officiated  on  the  shore  of  Maine.  WiA  ikma  exception*,  ond 
and  all  of  these  clerg^-raen  were  NoiieOilib(rtiiist&  Then)  vrm 
iadeed  no  room  for  conformity  in  their  chosen  placo  of  banish* 
mm^  The  pnnishnietits  inflicted  on  those  who  dared  lo  m»9Si 
tt»Vf£tem  establisheii  by  the  exiles^  wero  ju^t  lUi  crarf  ai  thoit 
to  which  Archbishop  Laud  had  given  his  assent  For  uttering 
what  were  deemed  malicious  and  scandalous  speeches  against 
the  OoYemment  and  Church  at  Salem,  in  the  summer  of  1681, 
Philip  Ratcliff  was  whipped  and  deprived  of  his  ears ;  and 
for  writing  letters  to  England  of  the  same  kind,  Henry  Lynne, 
a  few  months  after,  was  whipped  at  Boston.  It  was  soon  and 
well  understood  that  those  who  loved  the  Common  Prayer  and 
revered  the  order  of  Bishops,  would  find  neither  welcome  nor 
lasting  shelter  in  Kew-England,  and  they  came  no  more  with 
the  tide  of  emigration.  A  very  few  there  were,  who  had  po»^ 
seesed  some  pecuniary  interest  in  the  earlier  effort  of  the  spirit 
of  colonial  enterimse,  and  who  now  lived,  Jike  Vassul,  like 
the  generous  Maverick  at  his  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  like 
the  eccentric  Blackstone,  on  lands  which  had  become  their 
own,  apart  from  the  settlements.  Except  these,  Episcopacy 
had  no  adherents  in  Massachusetts;  but  the  Gorges  family 
upheld  its  standard  in  their  little  settlement  in  Maine. 

Cotton  had  been  the  influential  Vicar  of  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire. For  many  years  he  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  cere- 
monial usages  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  if  the  vague 
narrative  of  his  grandson,  Cotton  Mather,  is  to  be  literally 
understood,  he  had  ceased  to  read  the  Liturgy.  His  diocesan, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Williams,  was  abundantly  lenient;  but 
complaint  went  up  to  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  he 
turned  his  face  towards  America.  Before  his  removal  he  had 
also  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that  the  Episcopal  government  was 
an  unauthorized  encumbrance  on  the  Apostolic  freedom  ot 
single  congregations.  Hooker  and  Stone  were  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  three  sermons  were  their  daily  enjoyment  during 
a  voyage  of  nearly  fifty  days.  At  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  Hook- 
er had  been  curate  and  lecturer,  and  when  he  was  molested, 
had  received  a  testimonial  addressed  to  his  diocesan  by  almost 
fifty  of  the  conforming  clergy  of  his  neighborhood.     He  wa« 
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in  the  diocese  of  Laud,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  bonds 
for  his  appearance  before  the  High  Commission  Conrt,  his 
friends  reimbursed  his  bondsman,  and  he  fled  to  Holland. 
There  he  repelled  the  suspicion  of  Brownism ;  but  after  two  or 
thi*ee  years  found  his  way  secretly  to  England  and  embarked 
for  a  more  lasting  home.  Stone  had  been  lecturer  at  Towcester, 
was  less  rigid  than  some  of  his  associates,  and  appears  to  have 
departed  without  hindrance  or  persecution.  Tliese  three 
divines  were  all  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Parker 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Nonconformist,  who  had  written 
against  Episcopacy,  and  had  left  his  country.  The  son  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  at  Dublin,  and  in  Holland,  was  a  pupil  of 
Usher,  and  although  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  he  had 
received  orders  before  leaving  England,  he  yet  preferred  the 
Presbyterian  to  the  Congregational  system,  and  published  a 
book,  which  Chauncey,  who  answered  it,  reproached  as  pleading 
for  Episcopacy  and  as  undoing  the  work  of  his  father.  N'oyes 
and  Parker  were  cousins,  and  both  kept  the  free  school  at 
Newburgh  together ;  they  came  in  tlie  same  ship,  preaching 
twice  a  day,  and  lived  aft;erwards  together.  And  Noyes,  like 
Parker,  while  he  disliked  the  ceremonies,  preferred  Episcopacy 
as  a  presidency  amongst  the  elders,  was  jealous  of  church  cov- 
enants, and  took  the  vote  of  the  congregation  in  the  silential 
way.  Symmes  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  liad  himself 
been  lecturer  at  St.  Antholms,  in  London,  but  had  been  more 
than  once  in  trouble  for  nonconformity.  Shepherd,  who  was 
also  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  had  held  a  lectureship 
at  Earl's  coin,  in  Essex,  and  on  being  disturbed  there,  had 
preached  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  he  had  been  required, 
both  by  Laud  and  Neile,  to  submit  to  engagements  of  con- 
formity. These  he  would  not  make ;  and  so  escaped  in  dis- 
guise and  embarked  -vvith  Norton  in  a  vessel,  which  suffered 
so  much  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  tliat  he  was  compelled  to 
wait  another  winter,  after  which  he  crossed  witli  Jones  and 
with  Wilson  on  his  return.  Norton,  who  was  of  Peter  House, 
Cambridge,  had  been  curate  of  Harford,  but  being  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  ritual,  contented  himself  with  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
family  of  Sir  William  Masham.  Arriving  at  Plymouth,  he 
was  invited  to  remain,  but  he  preferred  the  ecclesiastical 
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atmosphere  of  Massachusetts.    Fisk  was  also  of  Cambridge, 
and  in  orders,  but  apprehending  that  his  nonconformity  would 
bar  him  from  preferment,  had  given  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.    John  Allen  was  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar.    Na- 
thaniel Rogers,  tlie  son  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  was  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  became  curate  of  Booking,  and  then 
Vicar  of  Assington  in  Suffolk,  and  resigned  his  charge  when 
he  saw  the  storm  approaching.    Ilis  cousin,  Ezekiel  Eogers, 
liad  been  twenty  years  in  the  ministry  when  he  was  suspended 
for  nonconformity,  and  had  been  for  some  time  Eector  of  Eow- 
lev,  in  Yorkshire,  a  rich  and  important  benefice.    Nathaniel 
Ward,  the  Simple  Cobbler  of  Ipswich,  already  an  old  man, 
Lad  been  Eector  of  Stoudon.     Burdet  was  a  minister  from 
Yeomouth.    Hobart  was  of  Cambridge,  a  lecturer  at  Haver- 
hill, in  Essex,  a  person  of  resolute  character,  and  in  judgment 
a  Presbyterian ;  and  followed  his  father  and  other  friends  to 
Xew-England.    Bulkley,  die  son  of  a  clergyman,  had  been  a 
fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  now  past  fifty, 
had  held  a  valuable  living,  and  was  a  man  of  handsome  for- 
tune.    Matlier,  a  member  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  had 
for  fifteen  years  the  charge  of  a  church  at  Toxteth  Park,  hav- 
ing been  ordained  by  Bishop  Norton ;  and  in  all  that  time 
never  wore  a  surplice ;  but  when  he  was  suspended  at  last,  he 
bad  already  embraced  the  Congregationalist  theory.  Chauncey, 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  Greek  Professor  of  that  University,  and  Yicar  of 
AYave.     Having  employed  in  a  sermon  some  very  strong  and 
pointed  expressions,  reflecting  on  the  doctrines  of  his  diocesan, 
liisliop  Laud,  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Iligh  Com- 
mission, and  was  persuaded  to  make  a  submission  against  his 
conscience.     Eecovering  from  this,  he  became  a  very  bold 
sind  vehement  antagonist  of  the  ritual  and  goveniment  under 
^which  he  had  been  trained,  but  which  he  now  hated  beyond 
Siny  minister  who  came  to  New-England,  and  was  content  to 
asuffer  fines,  imprisonment,  and  exile.     Davenport  was  the  son 
<3f  the  Mayor  of  Coventry,  was  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
^nd  became  Yicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  street,  London. 
A  conference  with  Cotton  issued  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Non- 
conformist cause ;  he  resigned  his  benefice  and  fled  from  the 
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face  of  Land  to  Amsterdam.  There  was  there  an  English  con- 
gregation in  some  connection  with  the  Dutch  Presbytery,  and 
for  a  while  he  acted  as  its  assistant  minister ;  but  left  the  first, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  baptize  all  children  without 
respect  to  the  religious  character  of  their  parents.  Burr  was 
minister  at  Rickinghall,  in  SuflFolk,  and  had  been  trained  at 
one  of  the  Universities.  Newman  was  of  Oxford,  and  had 
exercised  his  ministry  in  seven  different  places.  Thompson 
was  also  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  minister  in  Lancashire.  Whit- 
ing, whose  father  had  been  Mayor  of  Boston,  was  of  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  married  into  the  eminent  family  of 
St.  John,  and  before  his  emigration  had  long  been  a  clergyman 
of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  and  Lincoln.  Cobbet  was  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  orders.  Eliot  had  never  sustained  a  pastoral 
charge  in  England,  but  had  his  education  at  Cambridge,  was 
ordained,  and  had  assisted  Hooker  in  a  school.  Prudden  had 
an  University  education  also,  and  had  been  settled  in  Here- 
fordshire. James  was  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman.  Eaton  was  of 
Oxford;  Knowles,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  and 
Whitfield  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  Conformist.  Boger 
Williams  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  appears  to  have  been 
in  orders,  but  was  undoubtedly  far  advanced  in  his  conviction 
of  the  duty  of  separation  before  his  arrival  in  America.  Weld 
was  a  minister  in  England  ;  Peck  had  preached  at  Ilingham, 
in  Norfolk.  Bachellor  was  already  more  than  seventy  years 
old  at  his  arrival.  Lotlirop  was  of  Oxford,  and  once  held  the 
benefice  of  Egerton  in  Kent,  but  had  succeeded  Henry  Jacobs 
in  1624,  as  the  minister  of  the  first  Congregational  Church 
ever  collected  in  London  or  in  England.  It  had  subsisted 
eight  yeara  imder  Jacobs,  and  for  eight  years  more  it  survived 
under  Lothrop ;  then  it  was  scattered  by  force,  and  after  a 
severe  imprisonment,  his  family  obtained  his  release  by  inter- 
cession with  Laud,  and  he  was  permitted  to  embark,  with 
many  of  his  people.  Hansard  Knollys  began  a  varied  career 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  but  was  not  held  in 
high  esteem  amongst  the  Puritans.  Tlionias  Allen  was  minis- 
ter of  St.  Edmund's,  in  his  native  city  of  Norwich,  till  he  was 
silenced  by  Bishop  Wren.  Partridge  was  of  Cambridge,  and 
had  suffered  as  a  Nonconfonnist  minister  of  the  Church ; 


jDMt  JKsfiMr  and  JjeTendge  liad  also  been  mmistas  in  tbeir 
natire  liiiid.  Awerj  was  a  dergrman  trom  Wiltshire^  wh<^  a 
Htde  after  his  aniyal  in  New-Si^and,  pmshed  by  shipwreck* 
BJadrawm  had  heai  a  resident  dei^jman  of  die  coanties  of 
Leioesfeer  and  Derb  j.  It  is  certainly  tme  also  of  Hodker  and 
Street,  and  probablj  of  all  the  others  who,  befi»e  1640,  were 
leeeiTed  as  ministers  in  Xew-England,  that  thej  had  l>een 
trained  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  Uniyersities  of  the 
mother  conntry,  and  had  reoeived  holy  orders  from  the  hands 
of  its  Apostolic  prelacy. 

For  every  company  of  two  hundred  inhabitants^  or  of  forty 
fiunilies,  one  snch  clergyman  and  scholar  was  here.  Scarcely 
has  any  colony  or  any  community  been  blessed  with  so  large 
an  infinion  of  intelligence,  worth,  and  piety,  as  that  which  was 
formed  by  this  clerical  body  alone.  These  men,  too,  knew  all 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  beginning  to  end,  as  famil- 
iarly as  any  household  words,  and  could  not,  without  consider- 
able effort,  have  succeeded  in  banishing  its  phrases  from  their 
public  devotions.  Almost  till  their  emigration,  they  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  constant  use  of  its  petitions, 
creeds,  and  anthems ;  for  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  their 
nonconformity,  so  long  as  they  occupied  English  pulpits  at  all, 
was  permitted  to  extend  to  Uie  omission  of  tlie  whole  ritual. 
It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  what  became  of  all  the  Prayer- 
Books  that  must  have  found  their  way  to  New-England  amongst 
the  books  of  the  Puritan  ministers  and  of  their  congregations. 
One  copy  of  the  Liturgy,  we  know,  belonging  to  tlie  younger 
Winthrop,  and  bound  between  the  Greek  Testament  and  tlio 
Psalter,  is  recorded  by  his  father  to  have  been  marvellously 
eaten  by  mice,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  volume  remained 
uninjured.  But  notwithstanding  this  enormous  proof  of  super- 
stitious dislike,  the  language  in  which  tlie  emigrants  speak  of 
what  they  rejected  in  the  English  ritual  is  usually  indefinite. 
"Impositions,"  "subscriptions,"  ceremonies,  are  the  terms  which 
are  employed,  but  little  is  said  which  reaches  the  body  of  the 
liturgical  service  except  as  it  was  compulsory.  Had  no  law 
required  its  observances  ;  had  it  been  freely  permitted  to  each 
pastor  to  read  these  prayers,  to  vary  from  them,  or  to  abandon 
them  entirely  ;  had  neither  the  surplice,  nor  the  cross  in  bap- 
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tism,  nor  the  kneeling  posture  at  the  encharist,  nor  the  mai^ 
riage-ring,  nor  the  observance  of  fasts  or  festivals,  nor  any 
usage  been  compulsory,  the  question  remains  how  far  the  lit- 
urgy would  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  condemnation.  It 
is  certain  that  with  one  accord  they  preferred  a  mode  of  worship 
from  which  all  forms  of  prayer  were  banished.  It  is  clear  that 
they  deemed  the  ready  utterance  of  •prayer  a  gift  to  be  de- 
voutly cherished.  It  is  probable  that  in  that  one  great  act  of 
decision,  in  which  ihey  tore  themselves  from  the  bosom  of 
their  country,  with  all  its  dear  associates,  they  broke  eveiy 
remaining  bond  which  could  have  assimilated  their  services  in 
the  house  of  God,  to  those  which  they  left  behind.  But  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  traces  of  the  liturgical  worship  of 
their  earlier  days  were  visible  throughout  the  first  generation. 
Their  ministry  they  had  received  through  the  hands  of  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  did  not 
disclaim  it ;  but  they  limited  its  exercise  to  those  bodies  of 
Christians,  in  wliich  each  might  be  called  by  the  choice  of  the 
body  itself,  to  fulfill  his  office.  All  of  them  concurred  in 
assigning  to  each  local  church,  or  assembly  of  believers,  the 
selection  of  its  own  officers ;  and  this  selection  they  believed 
to  have  been  signified  in  apostolic  days  by  the  imposition  of 
hands.  Tliat  they  meant  no  more  than  this  by  receiving  an 
ordination  from  the  churches  which  they  now  organized,  is 
proved  by  the  actual  exercise  of  their  ministry,  at  sea  and  on 
shore,  before  these  ordinations;  by  their  own  express  reserva- 
tions when  they  were  ordained  over  these  churches ;  and  by 
the  applications  of  clergymen  to  such  churches,  for  admission 
to  membership  itself,  so  that  the  Church  no  more  conferred  by 
its  ordination  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  than  it 
conferred  by  its  vote  of  admission,  the  character  of  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  At  Concord,  in  1637,  the  ministers 
assembled  at  the  ordination  of  Bulkley  and  Jones,  resolved 
that  they  all  were  lawful  ministers  in  England  by  the  call  of  the 
l)eoplo,  notwithstanding  their  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  bish- 
ops, in  which  they  humbled  themselves  as  a  sin ;  and  were  still 
niinistci's  in  New-England,  before  being  elected  or  ordained. 
Tliere  was,  no  doubt,  considerable  variation  in  the  degrees  of 
definiteness  with  which  this  Congregational  theory  was  grasped 
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indi  so  hare  a  comyaniT  of  Tvr>Mi(ibe!^  tli^  c^asrocn  irns 
adopted  in  liie  cfaSef  dini^cbe^  o:  jm^ci^up^r  to  one  tbo  %)Y»ii» 
of  liie  iBMehiT :  to  aDodker  tbose  of  iL^  pas^ocr.     IV  oxatf 
line  c£  dhiacai  vafs.  periiap^v  D«>t  Terr  disniK^^  bm  it  lof^'^ied 
tlie  danger  of  cc^Skdoo.     Besides  tbesie^  ihore  mvoiv  nilii^r 
cUers  and  deaec<DSL  and  tLe^  al^x  wei>e  dK^xn  with  tV  im}vv 
silioii  of  hands.    In  1^^  Wikc^,  who  Wfore  had  Kvn  th^ 
teacher  of  the  church  at  B(>stoxu  was  transforntxl  to  tho  |\ii$tK\r^ 
sbip :  and  at  the  same  time*  one  Oliver  was  clK>s»on  to  Iv  roK 
ing  elder :  and  bodi  were  ordained^  Oliver  firsts  l\v  the  iatjxv 
ation  of  the  hands  of  Wilson  and  the  two  deacons^  and  tlien 
TTilaan  by  the  hands  of  the  two  deacons  and  of  l>Iiver.    l>ii 
the  arrival  of  Cotton*  he  was  ordained  as  the  teacher^  witli  the 
same  •*  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  lVosbvtor\\**  oi^nsisting 
of  Wilson  and  the  two  ruling  elders ;  and  the  noighlH^riwjj 
ministers  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.     Tlio  i^Mxtral 
principle  was  the  assent  of  the  congregation  of  boliovors.  to 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  by  such  onlinations,  ^o  re- 
peated, a  previous  authority  of  the  minister  was  noithor  aAirnuH) 
Xior  denied.    Any  authority  of  one  clniroh  over  anotlior  \va* 
xitterly  rejected,  and  yet  a  high  authority  was  olainunl  by 
almost  all  the  assemblies  of  the  ministers  and  elders. 

Their  relations  to  the  Church  of  Englaml  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  passage  recorded  in  the  contomporary  journal 
of  Winthrop.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  with  a  company  of  his  York- 
shire parishioners,  arrived  in  1038,  at  Boston,  antl  nuulo  liirt 
application  for  admission  to  partake  at  tlio  LordV  table.  Ho- 
fore  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  ho  camo  forwanl  at 
the  call  of  the  elders,  and  addressed  tho  congrogation.  !lo 
said  that  he  and  his  friends  had  for  some  tinio  >vitli(h*awn 
themselves  from  the  Church  communion  of  Knghmd,  for  tho 
many  corruptions  which  were  among  them,  but  ho  wan  anxiouH 
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not  to  be  misapprehended  as  if  he  condemned  all.  He  acknow- 
ledged, therefore,  a  special  presence  of  God  with  them  in 
three  things ;  the  raaintainance  of  all  fundamental  truth  ;  the 
excellence  of  ministerial  gifts ;  and  the  power  of  religion, 
which  appeared  more  in  England  than  in  all  the  world  beside. 
He  saw,  on  the  other  side,  five  corruptions,  which  forbade  him 
to  join  with  them  longer;  their  national  Church ;  their  anti- 
Christian  hierarchy ;  their  dead  service ;  the  general  admis- 
sion and  even  compulsion  to  the  sacraments ;  and  their  abuse 
of  excommunications.  Of  these  five  grounds  of  withdrawal, 
the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  have  disappeared  for  us; 
the  second  and  the  third  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christ- 
ian devotion  and  charity. 

As  early  as  1631,  Roger  "Williams  refused  to  join  with  the 
congregation  at  Boston,  since  they  would  not  make  a  public 
declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having  communion  while 
in  England,  with  the  Cliurches  of  England.  About  the  same 
time,  we  find  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  Nowell,  whom  Wilson 
had  left  to  exercise  "  prophecy"  in  his  absence,  going  out  to 
Watertown  to  confer  with  Philips,  the  pastor,  and  Brown,  the 
elder,  about  an  opinion  which  they  liad  published  that  the 
churches  of  Rome  were  frue  churches ;  and  by  the  approba- 
tion of  all  tlie  Assembly,  except  those,  tliis  opinion  was  pro- 
nounced an  error.  Of  Warham  it  is  related,  tliat  he  held  that 
a  visible  Church  might  consist  of  a  mixed  people,  the  godly 
and  the  openly  ungodly.  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  who  had 
been  in  New-England,  incited,  as  was  believed,  by  Gorges  and 
Mason,  the  patentees  of  Maine  and  New-nampshire,  and 
backed  by  the  testimony  of  Ratcliff  and  Morton,  complained 
in  1633,  to  the  King  and  Coimcil,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
were  wholly  separate  from  the  Church  and  laws  of  England, 
and  that  the  ministers  and  people  continually  railed  against 
the  State,  Church,  and  Bishops.  The  friends  of  the  colony, 
Saltonstall,  Ilumfrey,  Cradock,  gentlemen,  of  whom  some  had 
been  at  Boston,  replied,  and  were  dismissed  with  the  favorable 
assurance  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  impose  upon  the 
colonists  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Winthrop 
also  prepared  an  answer,  when  the  information  reached  Bos- 
ton.   But  Dudley,  the  Deputy-Governor,  refused  to  sign  this 
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aad  because  it  inwirted  the  belirf  of  the  ookmisls  in  ^"^ell  the 
stidflB  €f  llie  Qififlrian  fiddi  aooarding  to  die  Scriptams  end 
^  noramrwn  reouTed  taiets  of  the  Church  of  EegUnd^^  e 
decboBtioa  idiidi  he  deemed  at  Tmrianee  with  the  diviorsity^  in 
matti'in  at  diseipline,  and  with  the  diffident  s^ftde  in  which 
die  deacqit  of  Oirist  into  hell  was  affirmed  and  beUered. 
^^Tet,"  says  Winduop,  ''the  fiuthiol  in  Eng^d,  ^om  we 
accoimt  the  CSinrch,  expound  it  as  we  do,  and  not  as  aome  of 
die  bishops  do,  of  a  local  descent 

Wben  CSotton,  on  his  arriyal,  applied  for  admission  to  the 
choFch  at  Boston,  his  little  child,  who  had  been  bom  at  sea^ 
was  baptized  by  the  name,  Seaborn.  The  fiither  chose  to  give 
a  reaecm  for  not  biqptizing  him  on  his  native  element ;  and  it 
was,  that ''  they  had  no  settled  congregation  there,  and  a  min- 
ister had  no  power  to  give  the  seals  but  in  his  own  congrega- 
tiMi.''  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  without 
the  slightest  color  of  a  scriptural  warrant,  in  simple  antagonism 
to  the  practice  of  administering  baptism  and  the  eucharist  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  as  if  that  practice  had  involTed  an  undue 
appreciation  of  the  outward  ordinance. 

In  1736,  Bernard,  a  clergyman  of  Somersetshire,  sent  over 
two  books  which  he  had  written  against  the  mode  of  gathering 
churches  in  New-England,  and  the  reply  was  delayed  for  two 
years  by  divisions  at  Boston.  At  length  they  were  answei'ed, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Cotton  replied  to  a  book  of  Ball,  in 
defense  of  forms  of  prayer.  Tlie  ministers  of  Boston,  and  its 
neighborhood,  met  once  a  fortnight,  and  Skelton  and  Roger 
Williams,  at  Salem,  feared  that  these  meetings  "  might  grow 
in  time  into  a  presbytery  or  superintendency."  Occasions 
were  afforded  by  the  lectures  which  were  held  in  one  or 
another  congregation,  on  different  days  of  the  week,  and  which 
closed  with  a  temperate  supper.  Sometimes  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion as  when  Endicott  espoused,  and  Cotton  opposed  the 
doctrine  that  women  must  be  veiled  in  the  public  assemblies. 
The  ministers  were  consulted  collectively  on  the  weightiest 
matters  of  public  policy  and  safety.  When  Endicott  had  cut 
the  red  cross  from  the  royal  banner,  they  were  divided  in 
opinion.    Not  as  to  the  idolatry  of  displaying  the  cross,  but  as 
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to  the  bold  act  of  seeming  insult  to  the  kmg.  With  one 
exception,  they  all  agreed  that  if  a  general  governor  were 
sent  out  from  England,  he  onght  to  be  rejected.  They  decided 
against  Winthrop,  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  a  strict  govern- 
ment in  a  new  plantation.  They  concurred  in  condemning 
the  notions  advanced  by  Eoger  "Williams,  and  all  bnt  one 
approved  his  banishment.  It  was  proved  by  Cotton  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  that  their  counsel,  should  be  sought,  when 
war  was  to  be  declared,  or  any  important  position  to  be  taken, 
however  clear  might  seem  the  necessity.  A  synod  was  held  at 
Cambridge  in  1637,  where  eighty-two  opinions  which  had  be- 
come current  in  the  colony,  were  condemned  with  great  nna- 
nimity.  The  action  of  the  body  of  ministers  was  virtually,  too, 
the  action  of  the  Stete,  for  the  General  Court  banished  the 
men,  when  the  clergy  had  denounced  the  doctrine.  By  the 
advice  of  Cotton,  the  right  of  suflFrage,  as  well  as  the  capacity 
for  holding  oflBice,  was  limited  to  those  who  were  in  covenant 
with  some  one  of  the  churches.  The  boundaries  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authority  were  not  distinctly  delin- 
eated. When  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Sir  Henry  Vane 
just  after  his  arrival  was  substituted  in  the  chair  of  govern- 
ment for  the  sober  Winthrop,  it  was  shown  from  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  principal  magistrate  under  him  ought  to  be  for 
life,  and  so  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  chosen.  Tlie  Cliurch 
of  Boston  was  even  deemed  a  tribunal  at  which  the  chief 
magistrate,  as  one  of  its  members,  might  possibly  be  called  to 
give  an  account  of  his  administration,  but  this  the  good  sense 
of  Winthrop  positively  repudiated. 

Cotton,  who  for  several  years  was  the  presiding  spirit  of  New- 
England,  inculcated  the  custom,  which  he  had  embraced  before 
his  emigration,  of  commencing  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday  at 
sunset.  He  also  urged  that  the  minister  should  be  sustained 
by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people,  collected  on  Sundays, 
and  not  by  lands,  tithes,  or  endowments.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  custom  at  Plymouth,  that  such  a  contribution  shcfuld  be 
made ;  but  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  that  colony  was 
deplorably  slender.  Not  seldom  a  preference  was  disclosed 
for  the  gifted  brethren  who  were  accustomed  to  "  prophesy  ^ 
in  the  assemblies.    Tlie  sermons  of  all  the  first  generation  of 
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ininisterSi  except  Warham,  wj^re  delivered  without  written 
notes ;  and  pious  hearers,  after  their  return  fit>m  public  worship, 
would  often  repeat  the  substance  in  their  families.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  make  of  the  buildings  in  which  public  worship 
was  held,  more  than  a  simple  house  of  meeting.  The  magis- 
trates and  other  eminent  persons,  sat  in  a  conspicuous  place ; 
and  the  deacons  had  their  own  seat  Prayers  were  less  pro- 
tracted and  fluent  than  at  some  later  periods,  and  the  Bible 
was  little  read,  if  at  all,  but  the  sermons  were  of  exhausting 
oontinnance.  For  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms,  one  of  about 
equal  poetic  merit  was  substituted  by  the  united  labor  of  Weld, 
Mot,  and  Mather,  who  happened  to  live  near  each  other,  in 
Boxbury  and  Dorchester;  and  this  was  the  third  document 
{MJnted  in  the  colony.  The  first  meeting-house  of  Boston  had 
become  old  and  too  small  in  nine  years ;  and  the  people  con- 
tributed the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  weekly  voluntary 
collections,  to  erect  one  that  should  better  beseem  their  growing 
prosperity.  Other  meeting-houses  were  built  by  rates  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  settlements,  and  these  were  sometimes  paid  with 
reluctance. 

The  ecclesiastical  connection  between  the  colonies  was  only 
that  of  fraternal  intercourse  and  communion.     But  within  the 
same  colony,  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  the  only  one  where  as 
yet  the  number  of  churches  could  give  weight  to  combination, 
there  was  a  two-fold  system  of  powers,  fatal  to  any  strict  inde- 
pendency.    On  one  side  were  the  collective  clergy,  on  the  other 
the  magistracy.    The  very  question  whether  a  church- was 
duly  organized  depended  on  the  decision  of  the  other  churches. 
Three  persons  were  held  to  be  too  few ;  but  seven  might  enter 
into  a  covenant,  and  then  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
from  the  ministers  and  elders.    K  disagreement  arose,  as  at 
Charlestown,  a  council  of  ministers  and  elders  might  decide, 
as  there,  that  if  the  minister  should  persist  in  his  peculiarities 
he  might  be  rejected,  but  that  the  church  should  grant  him  a 
dismission  on  his  request.    The  decision  of  a  council  was  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  each  church ;  but  the  extreme  penalty 
of  refusal  would  be  a  dissolution  of  fellowship,  if  the  matter 
were  suflBciently  momentous.     An  assembly  of  the  entire  body 
of  ministers,  or  of  elders,  possessed  as  full  authority  as  could 
Vol.  H— 24. 
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have  been  claimed  by  any  synod  or  council,  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal ;  for  these  could  inflict  no  sentence  beyond  that  of 
excommunication.  The  civil  power  remained:  and  it  was 
wielded  by  those  lay  members  of  the  churches,  who  composed 
the  General  Court,  and  who,  recognizing  that  one  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  existence  of  the  colony  was,  the  settlement  of 
religion  in  its  purity,  deemed  it  a  necessity  to  suppress  all 
heresy  and  separation.  Winthrop  reconciled  himself  to  the 
banidiment  of  Wheelwright  and  his  friends,  by  remembering 
the  parting  of  Abraham  with  Lot,  and  the  dismissal  of  Hagar 
and  Ishmael.  It  was  ordered  that  no  church  should  be  gath- 
ered without  the  consent  of  the  other  churches  and  of  the 
magistrates.  Bacheller,  the  minister  of  Lynn,  after  being  di^ 
missed  from  his  charge,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates 
for  attempting  to  organize  another  of  seven  or  eight  members. 
Wheelwright  was  adjudged  guilty  of  sedition,  for  preaching 
against  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  it  was  taught  by  the 
ministers ;  and  several  of  his  followers  in  the  churches  were 
disfranchised,  and  a  multitude  disarmed.  Li  1638,  Lenthal,  of 
Weymouth,  was  prosecuted  for  teaching  that  baptism  being  the 
door  of  entrance  into  the  Church,  there  was  no  need  of  the 
mutual  stipulations  wliich  were  practised ;  and  one  Smith  was 
lined,  and  one  Silvester  disfranchised  for  moving  in  the  busi- 
ness of  founding  a  church  upon  these  principles ;  while  Britton 
who,  besides  this,  had  spoken  reproachfully  of  some  of  the 
ciders,  and  of  the  answer  to  the  book  of  Bernard,  was  publicly 
whipped.  A  woman  at  Salem,  who  "  had  suffered  somewhat  in 
England  for  refusing  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  though 
otherwise  she  was  conformable  to  all  their  orders,"  openly 
demanded  the  sacrament,  on  sacrament  day,  without  "  giving 
satisfaction  as  to  her  faith,  or  entering  into  covenant";  and 
being  brought  before  the  magistrates,  was  imprisoned  for  her 
disorderly  deportment  in  their  presence.  Once  the  General 
Court  even  interposed  their  advice,  when  it  was  found  that 
eager  attendance  on  weekly  lectures  drew  men  too  much  away 
from  their  occupations  and  their  homes,  and  sometimes  kept 
tliem  from  their  beds  till  a  late  hour  at  night ;  but  their  coun- 
sel was  not  kindly  received  by  the  ministers. 
The  inconveniences  of  a  discipline,  within  the  churches, 


dflAK  Vfi^  ^  ^ilk>l^  K^.  T^eOi^ 
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Hob  vsLk  womki  feeBi,to  Make  Oi«igi<g|tficttaJiam  «k  Kid^  «i 
pciiMg  GoB^^rqgatioBal ;  j»  ihe  mMe  Pvritaod  adnraii^tanitKm 
m  'Sew-Em^boBA  niied  to  preTcnt  all  9qmat»Bi  iK>ir  that  <«i^ 
sepantiott  ^ras  complete:  and  a  fteoNid  r^Nrmation  KaTin|p 
been  added  to  ihe  fint  to  exdiide  aD  atlmnpt^  at  a  diiid. 

ATiaion  of  heaTenlr  splendor  hiH  $iciiiietiiiie$  li^  beifi^i^  dM 
ilIlagillaliol^#lIile  velluiikof  dieseTteiwa^^  CVmbM 

tiieT  bvt  lave  ieocnic3ed  their  aeal  for  the  pare  and  qfaritnal 
life  of  the  Oiiirch,  with  die  prescsralion  of  die  substance  of  ita 
ancient  order,  all  which  has  prored  itself  precious  in  the  inher- 
itance which  theT  left  n&  might  have  been  clothed  with  sacred 
beantv  and  nnited  bv  perfect  bonds  to  the  gTt>at  communion 
of  English  Christians  all  round  the  world.  Hicy  slirunk  ft\>m 
indiscriminate  admission  to  the  sacraments;  but  this  windd 
have  been  eflTectually  avoided  by  that  faiUiftil  instruction^ 
which  deters  carelessness^  and  is  die  only  safoguanl  a^iiuit 
hypocrisy.  They  were  unwilling  to  be  confincil  to  the  worda 
of  die  Common  Prayer,  and  they  disliked  several  lessor 
usages ;  but  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  any  degree  of  ct^nsoien- 
tions  nonconformity  would  have  been  beheld  with  indul|]c^>ncO) 
since  much  more  dian  nonconformity  was  establisliod  without 
molestation.  They  felt  the  burden  of  timt  alliance,  botwoon 
the  Court  and  the  Church,  which  made  the  Court  iH>worftil 
and  seductive,  and  the  Church  pompous  and  obaoquious,  but 
of  all  this,  little  would  have  followed  thoni  to  tho  wildorncw. 
They  were  alienated  from  the  hierarchy,  but  thoy  mi^ht  i>or- 
haps  have  obtained  a  simple  pastoral  Episcopacy,  to  bo  borne 
by  some  of  the  worthiest  among  themselves,  or  by  soiuo  Hall 
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or  Usher,  some  Mede  or  Herbert,  some  Reynolds  or  Baxter, 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  Then  New-England  might  indeed 
have  been  a  lovely  as  well  as  a  sacred  land,  inheriting  the 
Puritan  sanctity  without  the  Puritan  rigidity,  and  displaying 
the  likeness  of  the  mother  realm,  unmarred  by  the  blemisbeB 
of  age.  Whatever  reaction  was  felt  in  England  from  the  ex- 
amples of  the  colony  would  have  been  towards  union  and 
improvement  within  the  Church ;  and  the  Common  Prayer 
and  the  primitive  Episcopate  might  have  been  revered  wherever 
the  English  tongue  was  spoken. 

It  was  not  to  be :  the  policy  of  separation  prevailed.  That 
portion  of  the  colonists  who  had  been  most  exasperated  and 
embittered  by  suffering,  diffused  through  the  mass  the  leaven 
of  their  own  resentment,  which  took,  as  is  natural,  the  aspect 
of  a  wounded  conscience.  Shepard,  whom  Laud  had  abused 
to  his  face,  and  hunted  through  the  kingdom,  bewailed  it  as 
his  "sin"  that  he  had  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Dove.  The  ministers  assembled  at  Conoord  were  per- 
suaded to  a  like  acknowledgment,  even  while  they  affirmed  the 
reality  of  their  ordination,  but  attributed  its  virtue  to  the  c<m- 
sent  of  the  people ;  a  result  which  has  the  air  of  a  compromise 
between  two  parties  in  the  council.  At  the  organization  of 
the  church  at  Watertown,  under  the  ministry  of  Pliilips,  he 
inserted  in  the  covenant,  charging  even  them  who  were  yet 
unborn,  that  they  should  keep  it,  a  promise  and  oath  to  re- 
nounce "  all  human  traditions,  and  inventions  whatsoever  in 
the  worship  of  God."  And  to  this  most  indefinite  promise, 
which  might  as  well  cover  the  usages  of  If ew-England  as  those 
of  Old  England,  the  first  signature  was  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall.  In  the  last  will  of  Chauncey,  he  acknowledged, 
witli  mourning  and  self-abhorrence,  "  especially  his  so  many 
sinful  compliances  with,  and  conformity  into  vile  human 
inventions,  and  will-worship,  and  hell-bred  superstition,  and 
patclieries  stiched  into  the  service  of  the  Lord,  which  the 
English  Mass  Book,  I  mean,"  added  he,  "  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  ordination  of  Priests,  etc.,  are  fully 
fraught  Tvdthal."  Not  thus,  probably,  would  Parker  or  Xoyes, 
Ilobart  or  Stone,  have  spoken ;  not  thus  even  Cotton  or  Nor- 
ton or  Bulkley  either :  but  the  most  vehement  spirit  leaves  the 
deepest  traces  behind. 
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I  d  tiie  mndastmf^^  and  sodi  dcc»cm  of 
fk  eoHBcieBee,  so  vUcffir  «1  TviaaMe  widi  tiie  judgment  ad 
feefiBg<s  €f  mnoMffable  mnhitvdesy  aDbndng  the  iiol)le9l 
■iitfi%  tke  iMdiesI  pasfcois*  like  hmm*  deroied  mnonarica^ 
md  Ihe  liest  exaaqila  rf  pirate  exedence,  and  of  aeal  for 
fte  Iw.  cf  God,  demand  an  inqparlial  scmtmr  into  ihm 
Tafaie;  and  dieir  xahie  depends  on  tiie  confidence  vhidi  maj 
W  placed  in  Ae  dear,  cahn,  enliglitened,  Ouistian  good  sense 
cf  tfiese  Ftaitan  £Tine&  It  is  in  Tain  to  speak  of  their  god- 
EnuBs;  inee  men  as  godhr,  and  fir  mcve  nmneioas,  haT« 
Mighied  m  Ae  serricee  idddi  Aer  lepeDed  wiA  sndi  abhcc^ 
lUMAL  Theqnertionisoneofwi9dom,of  taste,andof  politj^as 
indl  aa  fd  pietr,  and  we  are  bomid  to  ask  what  are  tlie  dabns 
cf  the  Inbnnal  to  drfeienee,  in  all  Aese  four  repects,  as  wdT 
Si  in  one. 

Tbtfj  -wcte  sciiolan  of  Gunfaridge  and  Qzfixd,  and  foonded 
9t  onee  the  American  Camlxidge;  Aey  wrote  Latin  fmsta 
and  English  bodks,  of  which  none  has  suTiTed,  except  in  some 
aatiiinaiian  eopj;  andersfeood  logic;  Aeyhad  some  familiarity 
wiApatzistie  learning;  and  ther  were  wdl  Tcxsed  in  Ae<»- 
ginatSciipluna.  But  thev  applied  these  Sciiptnreswi A  indis- 
criminate boldness  to  thenKelTes  and  Aeir  c^^Kments  <ni  everj 
ade.  Tber  deemed  themselves  a  new  Israd,  and  w^ne  ready 
to  see  a  mirade  in  cTery  marrd.  When  two  wcMn^n  of  «to- 
;  opinions  were  nnha^^y  in  chfldbed;  Ae  imtimely  birA 
invested  wiA  all  the  hoircHS  that  could  make  it  an  embl^n 
of  heresy.  The  prc^hedes  of  WilscMi  and  Hooker  w»e 
fiuniliariy  cited,  and  Ae  imtinidy  end  of  any  man  who  had 
incnrred  a  sharp  rebuke,  received  a  prompt  interpretation. 
When  a  comet  blazed  across  Ae  sky,  it  betokened,  as  Aey 
judged,  Ae  deaA  of  one  of  Aeir  great  men,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, in  Ae  course  of  natnre-  A  combat  between  a  mouse 
and  a  snake  was  interpreted  by  Wilson.  The  dreams  of  one 
pions  divine  are  reverently  recorded ;  and  Ae  instant  cessation 
of  a  tempest,  or  success  in  battle,  while  anoAer  was  praying. 
They  cat  Aeir  hair  close  as  a  matter  of  religion.  They  held  it 
superstitions  to  bear  a  cross  in  Ae  standard  of  Aeir  country. 
They  approved  a  severe  government,  and  strong  and  extreme 
measores  against  heretics,  criminals,  and  savages.    They  made 
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memberaliip  in  the  Olmrch  the  only  titlo  to  the  francliise,  even 

while  it  was  thoir  great  aiin  to  cx>nfiiie  that  membership  to 
persona  of  spiritual  experience.  The  coloiij  of  New-IIaveo 
adopted  the  Mosaic  statutes  as  their  judicial  syetem  as  far  as 
they  were  neither  typical  nor  eeremoiiial,  not  limited  to 
Canaan.  Hiei'e  was  oo  want  of  love  for  learning,  but  taste 
was  absent  They  filled  with  laborious  conceits  long  pages  of 
rambling  vei^ej  and  delighted  to  sport  in  anagrams-  The 
comitry  was,  of  course,  poor  and  new ;  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether poverty,  but  indifference  or  hostility  to  all  the  beauty 
of  sacred  arclutecture,  that  made  their  meeting-houses  the 
rudest  of  square  heaps  of  timber,  without  steeple  or  ornament ; 
and  for  seventeen  years  left  Plymoutli  witliout  a  meetins;- 
house*  Adhering  to  a  Jewish  customj  so  far  as  to  begin  the 
Lord's  day  on  Saturday  evening,  they  yet  abhorred  the  instru- 
ments of  music  wliich  had  accompanied  the  psalmody  of 
David.  An  intense  prejudice  even  rejected  every  condoling 
service  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  who  were  borne  away  in 
silence  from  a  silent  home  to  the  silent  tomb.  They  established 
a  social,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  system,  which  was  to  be  rigid, 
uniform^  unadorned,  forbidding,  excliHive;  and  yet  was  to 
embrace  a  whole  people,  children^  and  childi-en's  children- 
In  general  wisdom,  in  taste,  and  in  comprehensive  conceptions 
of  the  natural  wants  and  the  providential  arrangements  of 
society,  they  had  small  claims  on  the  special  deference  of  man- 
kind ;  and  their  institutions,  apart  from  all  personal  feeling, 
must  be  tried  by  reason,  by  experience,  and  by  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 
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Akt,  m.  — ETHNOLOGY    AND    THE    SCETPTUEES. 

THB     UNITY     OF     MANKIND, 

The  design  of  the  present  Article  is  to  show  what  confirma- 
tion the  Scriptures  derive  from  Ethnological  Science,  that  is, 
from  the  comparatiye  stadj  of  the  various  races  of  mankind. 
In  the  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  no  sparkling  of  wit,  or  flights 
of  imagination,  or  bursts  of  eloquence  can  reasonably  be  de- 
manded or  expected.  The  subject  is  one  of  simple  fact  and 
plain  reasoning.  f/Ve  shall  aim  at  nothing  more  than  a  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  and  a  logical  exhibition  of  the  argument. 
Our  simple  object  will  be  to  prove  our  point. 

To  the  preliminary  inquiry,  What  statements  of  Scripture  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  susceptible  of  confirmation  from  Eth- 
nology i  we  answer,  they  must  be  those  which  concern  the 
time  and  manner  of  peopling  the  earth,  and  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. ^ 

As  to  the  question  of  Chronology,  Archseological  and  Geo- 
logical Science  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  it  than  Ethno- 
logy can  claim.  "We  shall  therefore  waive  that  question  entirely. 
And  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  first  peopled  by 
mankind,  it  will  be  considered  in  only  an  incidental  way.  The 
central  point  about  which  the  whole  discussion  will  revolve  is, 
the  Genealogical  Unity  of  the  human  species. 

But  here  another  preliminary  inquiry  presents  itself.  What 
are  the  instructions  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  point  t 

Before  the  dawn  of  Modem  Science,  there  had  arisen,  now 
and  then,  some  odd  and  whimsical  genius  who  professed  to 
believe  that  Pre- Adamites  were  recognized  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  is,  races  of  men  anterior  to  as  well  as  independent  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  since 
been  adopted  by  a  certain  school  of  philosophers  or  professors 
of  natural  history,  being  driven  thereto,  as  they  have  supposed, 
by  the  exigences  of  Science,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  Bible  with  their  scientific  theories.  There  has  of  late 
been,  perhaps,  an  increasing  tendency  to  this  view  among  scien- 
tific men.     Or,  rather,  there  has  been,  in  certain  quarters,  an 
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increasing  tendency  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 

original  liumau  races,  wliauvur  tiie  Bible  may  eay  for  it  or 
against  it. 

But  the  prevailiug  and  almost  universal  interpretation,  In  all 
ageji,  of  those  who  have  known  the  Holy  Seripture-s,  has  been, 
that  they  teach  the  original  unity  of  manltind.  llie  Jews 
always  believed  in  it,  aud,  hy  this  belief  were  distinguished 
alike  from  Greeka  and  Barbarians.  A  fact  which  is  the  more 
noticeable,  m  they  were  the  most  exclusive  and  peculiar  of  all 
natione^  and  it  might  have  seemed  qiiite  natural  for  them  to 
have  vindicated  for  tliemselves,  il'  pogsible,  a  different  origm 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  But,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
it  may  be  added  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  individual, 
sporadic  cases  of  exception^  all  men,  whether  Jews,  Cliristians, 
or  Mohammedans,  w*hohave  believed  in  the  Unity  of  Godjliave 
believed  also  in  the  unity  of  man.  Moreover,  the  fimdamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  as  held  by  the  Primitive  Church 
and  in  all  subsequent  times,  though  they  do  not  expreselj 
a^ert,  do  yet  naturallyj  if  not  necessai'ily,  imply  the  original 
unity  of  mankind  in  Adam. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  nnity 
of  the  species  was  never  made  by  the  Church  an  express  article 
of  any.  creed,  and  since  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures  in 
such  a  clear  and  positive  form  as  absolutely  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  an  honest  adverse  interpretation — ^we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  call  any  man  a  hypocrite,  a  heretic,  or  an  infidel, 
who  should  assert  the  original  diversity  of  mankind. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
species  has  been  found  in  the  Bible  by  almost  all  learned  in- 
terpreters, as  well  as  simple  readers;  since  the  Church  has 
always  taken  it  for  granted,  if  she  has  not  expres^y  asserted  it 
in  her  teaching ;  and  since  it  is  plainly  implied  in  the  form  in 
which  she  has  always  been  accustomed  to  convey  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  we  feel  authorized  to 
assume  the  opposite  interpretation  to  be  false,  and,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  present  argument,  to  lay  down  the  unity  of  the 
human  species  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to 
their  true  interpretation — an  interpretation  which  can  be  feirly 
assailed,  not  to  say  overthrown  only  on  acknowledged  herme- 
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ieal  prineiples.  and  pliHological  grannds ;  and  not  bj  aeien- 
tific  dedaclMMiB  and  theories.  Scientific  o(»icli]ai(Mis  are  here, 
in  the  bnsiDeaB  of  interpretation,  entuely  fi>reign  and  inreleTant 
ai^^imientB. 

H,  now,  anj  are  disposed  to  mock  at  the  authori^  of  the 
Councils,  and  Fathers,  and  Doctors  of  the  Ghnrch,  and  at  that 
of  the  general  consent  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  choose  to 
set  np  tlidr  private  judgment  and  interpretation  as  decisive  fit 
the  qnesticm,  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  onr  private  judgment 
and  opinion,  the  Scriptores,  and  particnlarly  the  words  of  St 
Paul,  in  Acts  17 :  26,  do,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  unity  of  mankind.  We  shall  there- 
fore assume  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  proceed  to 
inquire  lather  and  how  &r  it  is  confirmed  by  the  legitimate 
conduAons  of  Ethnological  Science. 

So  fiur  firom  being  confirmatory  of  such  a  dogma,  the  results 
<tf  ethnoli^y  have  been  thought  by  many  to  be  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  it  The  objections  thus  made,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  three  following : 

The  first  oljjection  is  made  on  the  ground  of  the  vast  physical 
diversities  among  the  different  families  of  mankind,  forbidding, 
it  is  alleged,  the  idea  that  they  can,  in  any  proper  sense,  con- 
stitute one  identical  species.  This  may  be  csdled  the  Physiolo- 
gical objection. 

The  second  objection  is  made  in  view  of  the  apparent,  and, 
it  is  alleged,  insuperable  difficulty  of  explaining  how  mankind 
could  have  become  distributed  as  they  are,  from  one  common 
point  of  origin,  over  all  the  continents  and  islands,  which,  how- 
ever widely  sundered  by  oceans  or  deserts,  and  however  ^arly 
visited  by  civilized  man,  have  always  been  found  already 
stocked  with  inhabitants.  This  may  be  called  the  Oeographical 
objection. 

The  third  objection  is  made  upon  apparently  more  positive  and 
scientific  grounds.  It  is  said  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  by  natural- 
ists, and  generally  admitted,  that  there  are  on  the  siir£ace  of  the 
earth  several  centres  of  geographical  distribution  for  plants  and 
the  lower  animals,  or  rather  several  separate  botanical  and  zoo- 
logical districts,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  as  most  probable  that 
there  were  several  corresponding  centres  or  districts  for  the 
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original  creation  or  distribution  of  mankind.  Within  the  same 
districts,  it  is  alleged,  that,  of  plants,  of  the  grasses,  for  example, 
many  individuals  of  the  same  species  were  originallj  created ; 
and,  moreover,  of  the  lower  animals,  of  some  fishes,  for  example, 
it  is  thought  to  be  sufficientlj  proved  that  the  same  species 
must  originallj  have  been  several  times  repeated  in  different 
parfB  of  the  world ;  so  that,  even  though  mankind  were  ad- 
mitted to  constitute  but  one  species,  it  would  still  be  probable, 
it  is  said,  that  more  than  one  pair  of  them  were  placed  on  the 
earth  at  their  first  creation.  This  may  be  called  the  Analogical 
objection. 

We  shall  proceed  to  answer  these  objections  in  order.  The 
Physiological  presents  itself  first 

And  here  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
prevailing  belief  of  persons  of  limited  observation,  or  the  in- 
stinctive or  traditional  notion  of  the  common  mass,  the  first 
natural  impression,  after  a  somewhat^ore  extended  and  general 
survey  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  is  that  of  an 
original  and  irreconcilable  diversity.  To  the  eye  of  the  natu- 
ralist, accustomed  freely  to  distribute  genera  into  species,  man- 
kind undoubtedly  presents  at  first  the  aspect  of  decided  specific 
differences. 

Imagine  yourself  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition in  Hyde  Park.  You  see  the  grace  and  magnificence, 
the  taste  and  splendor  of  an  elegant  court ;  Her  Majesty  in 
queenly  state,  surrounded  by  an  imposing  array  of  princes  and 
nobility ;  ladies  graceful  in  form,  majestic  in  carriage,  of  bril- 
liant and  exquisite  beauty ;  eyes  sparkling  with  intelligence 
and  emotion ;  features  rounded  in  fullness  and  harmony,  bright 
with  blushing  tints,  and  lighted  up  by  a  conscious  and  impas- 
sioned soul ;  lords  and  gentlemen,  merchants  and  artists,  men 
of  science  and  ministers  of  religion,  in  stature,  mien,  and  move- 
ment noble  and  commanding,  in  address  easy  and  courteous, 
with  lofty  front  and  countenances  marked  with  thought — a 
world-consciousness  in  every  face,  none  forgetting  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  nation  whose  government  sways  its  sceptre  over  vast 
regions  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  over  every  sea  and  ocean, 
and  over  the  islands  in  either  hemisphere. 

Survey  the  immense  and  gorgeous  temple  of  science  and  in- 
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doflliy  in  which  tliiB  miiltUiide  is  assembled ;  obsenre  also  the 
en-ft*?  ^^^  >*'  rrr  Hjr*  vr^nlnr*^  rf  skill,  the  results  of  scientific 
reflection  and  research,  of  profound  mathematical  investigation 
and  of  enlightened  and  sharpened  ingenuity ;  inventions  the 
most  simple  and  yet  the  most  astonishing ;  machines  the  most 
camplex  in  construction  and  the  most  exquisite  in  workman- 
diip,  whereby  the  powers  of  nature  are  laid  in  chains  and  made 
to  work  as  lltanic  slaves  subservient  to  the  puiposes  of  man. 
Ihen  look  abroad,  and  see  the  great  city  in  the  midst  of  which 
this  exhibition  is  made,  and  of  which  it  is  the  mere  show-toy — 
that  city  whose  inhabitants  are  reckoned  by  millions,  ^^  whose 
m^xshants  are  princes,  and  whose  traffickers  are  the  honor- 
able of  the  earth."  Observe  the  mighty  flux  and  reflux  of  its 
daily  tide  of  bustling  activity.  See  its  broad  river  bristling 
with  the  swarming  fleets  that  connect  its  commerce  with  every 
nation,  port,  and  island  on  the  globe,  continually  coming  and 
going  like  honey-bees  to  the  hive ;  and  in  the  far  distance 
see  the  smoke  of  the  manufactories  that  furnish  and  clothe  half 
ths  world. 

And  when  you  have  filled  your  mind  with  such  images  of 
fomi  and  feature  and  outward  expression,  with  such  evidences 
of  mental  power  and  culture,  with  such  manifestations  of  intel- 
ligent activity  and  far-reaching  views,  with  such  tokens  of  so- 
cial progress  and  high  civilization ;  and,  from  these,  have  formed 
your  conception  of  the  true  type  of  humanity — the*  turn  to  the 
fiashman  of  Southern  Africa.  See  him  in  his  native  deserts  or 
forests.  Startled  at  your  approach,  in  suspicion  or  terror,  he 
retreats  before  you  like  a  wild  beast.  Note  his  retreating  front, 
bis  hair  of  knotted  wool,  his  hard  and  blackened  skin,  his  ba- 
boon face,  his  stolid  expression,  his  gaping  mouth,  his  awkward 
gait,  his  guttural  and  grunting  speech.  Tliere  he  wanders  all 
bis  life  in  solitary  families,  houseless,  homeless,  with  no  concep- 
tion of  a  nation,  of  government,  of  law,  of  art  or  science,  or 
intellectual  culture,  or  human  society ;  naked,  squalid,  filthy ; 
digging  roots  and  earth-worms  out  of  the  ground  with  his  hands, 
and  eating  them  with  lizards  and  serpents  for  his  daily  subsist- 
ence :  the  women  horrid,  haggard,  with  long,  pendent  breasts, 
and  misshapen  forms ;  the  men  coarse,  savage,  fierce,  beastly 
in  their  sensuality — and,  afler  such  a  comparison,  say  whether 
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these  two  tribes  or  specimens  of  creatures,  of  men,  of  htmum 
beings,  if  yon  please,  can  possibly  have  descended  from  one 
conuhon  parentage  %  Is  there  not  a  greater  chasm  between  Att 
two  than  there  is  between  the  latter  and  the  Ohimpanz^  or  Hie 
OrangOatang? 

Again,  compare  the  sqnatygreasy^  coipnlent,  blnbbeor-ealii^ 
and  heavily-moying  Esqaimanx  witii  the  tall,  Uthe,  gaimt,  aiid 
agile  Arab,  who  loathes  grease  and  eschews  the  taste  of  pm!ll( 
or  the  copper-colored  aboriginal  American  and  his  long,  8fcriia|^ 
stiff,  coarse  hair,  like  a  horse's  mane,  his  high  cheek4x>M4 
broad,  flat  face,  and  thin  lips,  with  the  native  of  Gui^ea^  hil 
ebony  skin,  his  cnrled  and  woolly  locks,  his  long,  protnidft^g 
jaws,  thick  lips,  and  broad,  flat  nose.  Compare  ifae  da^ 
skinned  and  darker-minded  Australian,  nnsocial,  nntameaMi^ 
his  meagre  and  chattering  speech,  \m  savage  &ce,  his  feroi^dtt 
grin,  his  fleshleaslips,  drawn  tightly  back  over  the  grinning  teetf^ 
and  his  feeble  and  shrivelled  Umbs,  presenting  the  most  stiildflig 
natmral  prototype  of  the  aspect  of  the  foil-dressed  modem  cbttiAf^, 
with  the  highly-organized  and  flnely-developed  and  ctiltilraMd 
Greek  or  Eoman  or  Saxon.  Or,  compare  together  the  Hotten- 
tot of  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height ;  the  gigantic  Patagoniim; 
the  round-headed  European;  the  flat-headed  American;  the 
Kalmuck  with  pyramidal  skull  aaid  square  face ;  the  Mongol 
with  triangular,  beardless  countenance,  and  eyes  obliquely  set; 
the  puny  and  pusillanimous  Laplander ;  the  brown,  tall,  active, 
sprightly  Malay  or  Polynesian ;  the  dusky,  frizzle-pated,  inge- 
nious and  inquisitive  Feejeean ;  the  wild  and  woolly-haired 
Negrillo,  Alfouron,  or  Papuan ;  the  jet-black  Guinea-man  oi 
Ethiopian ;  the  fair-skinned  and  fair-haired  Scandinavian ;  and 
consider  moreover  the  diversities  of  temperament,  habit,  taste, 
character,  intellectual  and  moral  traits,  which  distinguish  these 
various  tribes  and  families,  and  separate  still  more  widely  those 
who  are  already  so  widely  separated  by  external  physical  cha 
racters ;  and,  after  such  or  a  still  more  extended  survey,  maj 
you  not  well  ask,  is  it  possible  that  all  these  tribes  have  do 
scended  from  one  common  original  stock? 

But  after  all,  this  is  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject 
A  wider  induction,  deeper  research,  and  longer  reflection  wil 
lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.    "  A  little  learning  is  a  dan 
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gerons  thing,"  and  so  is  a  little  science.  But  learning  and 
science  are  not  therefore  to  be  timidly  avoided  or  put  nnder 
the  ban  of  total  abstinence.  The  evil  is  rather  to  be  remedied 
bj  increasing  onr  draughts  fix>m  their  gashing  fountains. 

If  it  is  denied  that  mankind  constitute  one  species,  it  is  a  fair 
qnestiom  to  ask  the  naturalist  into  how  many  species  then  are 
they  to  be  distributed  ?  In  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
no  great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  coming  to  a  satis- 
fiietory  conclusion  and  a  general  agreement  in  the  arrangement 
of  species.  Those  who  have  denied  the  specific  unity  of  the 
human  race  have  actually  endeavored  to  answer  this  question, 
as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do ;  some  contenting  themselves 
with  two  or  three  species,  others  with  no  less  than  five,  others 
going  as  &r  as  eleven,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  and  others  making 
two  or  three  hundred,  or  even  an  indefinite  number. 

Now  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  all  these  theories  are  unten- 
able. Whatever  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  of 
unity,  still  greater  difficulties  beset  every  oXker  positive  theory. 
All  except  the  last  are  untenable,  because  the  principles  of  rea- 
soning and  course  of  argument,  by  which  they  would  make 
their  position  good  against  the  doctrine  of  unity,  must  inevita- 
bly, if  consistently  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  results,  slide 
them  all  down  into  the  last,  the  theory  of  indefinite  diversities. 
And,  conversely,  if  they  would  defend  themselves  from  this 
eonclusion,  they  will  be  compelled  to  climb  on  and  on,  higher 
and  Jiigher,  until  they  find  a  resting-place  only  in  tlie  doctrine 
of  unity.  But  the  theory  of  indefinite  original  diversities  is 
untenable,  because  it  contradicts  known  facts  and  authentic 
history.  It  would  end  only  in  making  every  family,  if  not 
every  individual  a  distinct  species.  At  least,  its  principles  of 
procedure  would  require  us  to  believe  that  the  modern  Hun- 
garians or  Magyars  are  a  different  species  from  their  Finnic  or 
Ongrian  (or  Oungrian^  or  Hungarian)  ance8toi*s,  the  modem 
French  from  their  Gallic  or  Francic  forefathers,  the.  modem 
English  from  the  old  Saxons  and  Normans,  and  even  the  An- 
glo-Americans from  their  English  grandparents.  Tlie  Magyar 
race  has  become  in  every  respect,  pliysically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  superior  to  the  Sclavonian  races  around  them, 
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while  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  their  brethren  who  reinain  I 
liind  them  in  their  aDcient  abodesj  were  and  are  £ar  iuferior 
their  Sclavoiiian  neighborsj  indeod  are  reckoned  amoog  t 
very  lowest  tj^ies  of  European  and  Asiatic  races. 

Sti^abo,  Tacitus,  and  all  the  ancient  writers  who  have  i 
scribed  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls,  have  depicted  them  tc 
fair-skiunedj  flaxen^haired^  and  blue-eyed  race ;  whereas  i 
modern  French  are  chieHy  brunette  and  dark-haired ;  andf  i 
though  the  Kormaus  are  known  at  a  still  later  period  to  hs 
been  fair-haired,  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  descen 
auts  in  England  as  well  as  Normandy,  being  mingled,  if  mi 
gled  at  all,  vdth  Celts  on  the  one  side  and  Saxons  on  the  otb 
— both  also  anciently  fair-haired  racei — are  dark-haired,  wi 
dark  eyes  and  dark  complexion. 

Even  tlie  Anglo- American  thffers  perceptibly  from  bis  En 
lish  prototype,  in  liis  temperament,  intellectual  habits^  m 
even  in  his  physical  characteristics  and  conformation,  Tl 
New-Englander  is  tall,  gaunt,  lean,  braM^ny^  and  long-header 
while  the  Englishman  has  more  nsually  a  plump  figure,  witb 
fullj  well-rounded  sknlL  The  difference  in  the  cranial  develo 
ment  can  not  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time  to  have  beoon 
very  considerable.  "We  only  affirm  our  belief  that  there  is 
beginning  and  a  tendency  towards  such  a  difference.  Kb 
however  slight  it  may  be,  it  becomes  still  more  worthy  of  i 
mark  from  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  fl 
western  continent,  ethnographers  have  marked  only  the  Algo: 
quins  in  the  North-east,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  all  within  H 
borders  of  the  United  States,  as  having  somewhat  elongi^ 
skulls ;  while  the  American  Indians  generally  were  distingoiii] 
ed  by  the  square,  or  rounded  and  pyramidal  cranium  of  ti; 
Mongols  and  Esquimaux. 

K,  therefore,  we  know  that  the  Anglo-Americans  are  di 
scended  from  Hie  English,  and  the  English  from  Celts,  Saxon 
and  Normans ;  if  the  French  are  the  progeny  of  Ghauls  an 
Franks,  and  even  the  Italians  in  a  great  measure  of  Gallic  < 
Teutonic  or  Norman  descent ;  then  we  know  that  this  theot 
of  indefinite  original  diversities  of  human  races  proves  tc 
much,  and  consequently  has  no  basis  to  rest  upon.  The  prii 
ciples  upon  which  it  proceeds  are  inconsistent  with  historiei 
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Oar  firat  argument^  then,  in  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  and  in  refutation  of  the  superficial  notion  of  original 
direraity,  is,  that  no  particular  positive  theory  of  diversity  is 
logically  and  historically  tenable;  nor  have  the  impugners  of 
unity  ever  agreed  upon  any  such  positive  theory  among  them- 
selves. 

In  the  second  place,  we  argue  to  the  same  purpose,  from  the 
insensible  gradations  by  which  each  of  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race  shades  off  into  the  others.  The  extremes  are  not  left 
in  gross  and  distant  contrast,  but  the  spaces  between  them  are 
filled  up  by  gradual  and  easy  steps.  There  is  no  race  which 
stands  entirely  and  clearly  and  definitely  separated  firom  all 
others.  The  difficulty,  arises  when  the  impatient  or  superficial 
observer  glances  at  only  the  most  pronounced  and  prominent 
points,  segregates  them  firom  their  connections,  and  brings  them 
together  before  him  for  comparison.  Their  contrasts  then  seem 
irreooncileable.  They  are  like  the  members  of  the  final  equa- 
tion of  an  Algebraic  problem.  Their  equality  is  not  at  first 
clearly  perceived,  can  not  possibly  be  directly  apprehended. 
But  by  means  of  subsidiary  equations  where  the  equality  is 
manifest  or  admitted,  the  mathematician  moves  easily  and 
surely  on  from  step  to  step,  until  the  truth  of  the  ultimate 
equation  is  demonstrated.  He  not  only  sees  that  it  may  be 
BO,  or  even  that  it  is  so,  but  that  it  must  be  so  and  can  not  be 
otherwise.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  see  how  a  can  be  equal 
txy  x;  but  if  a— &,  and  ft— c,  and  o— <?,  and  so  on  till  y-=aj,  then 
it  is  plain  that  a  must  also  be  equal  to  Xy  however  unlike  the 
two  terms  may  seem  in  themselves. 

In  like  manner,  in  comparing  the  races  of  men,  you  may  go 
from  the  north  of  Europe  southward  to  the  Cape  of  60^  Hope, 
or  eastward  to  Japan  and  Eamtschatka,  and  thence  across  Bher- 
lug's  Straits  southward  again  to  Cape  Horn,  or  in  any  other  di- 
rection you  please ;  and,  if  you  proceed  gradually,  you  will  find 
no  step  which  is  not  easily  taken,  without  violating  the  hypothe- 
sis of  original  unity  among  the  various  races  of  men  you  meet. 
But  if  you  would  stride  from  Scandinavia  to  Guinea,  or  from 
Greece  to  China,  or  from  England  to  Australia,  at  onco,  you 
may  well  find  it  too  great  a  stretch  for  your  locomotive  machi- 
nery.   Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  directly  identify- 
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ing  the  European  and  Negro  races,  no  man  will  find  it  any 
great  stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  that  the  Scandinavian  and 
the  German  are  descended  from  a  common  stock,  or  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Frank  or  Gaul,  or  the  Frenchman  and  the  Span- 
iard, or  the  Spaniard  and  the  slightly  duskier  Moor,  or  the 
Moor  and  the  Berber,  or  the  Berber  and  the  Tuarik  of  the  desert, 
or  the  Tuarik  and  the  Friatah  or  Foulah,  orHhe  Felatah  and 
Foulah  and  the  proper  Guinea-man.  Or  again,  the  Moor  may 
be  compared  with  the  more  eastern  Arab,  the  Arab  with  tiie 
Nubian,  the  Nubian  with  the  Abyssinian,  the  Abyssinian  with 
the  Gallas,  the  Gallas  with  the  Negroes  of  Zanzibar,  these  willi 
the  Negroes  of  ,the  Interior,  and  these  again  with  those  of  the 
western  coast ;  and  at  no  step  will  any.  difficulty  be  found  in 
the  supposition  of  a  common  stock.  But  if  each  of  these  paiiB 
can  be  identified,  member  with  member,  then  the  first  and 
last  members,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Guinea-man,  are 
also  identified.  Or  if  in  any  case  we  have  stepped  too  fiur 
at  once,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  space  into  in^rmediate 
steps.  ^ 

If  it  be  alleged,  as  a  special  difficulty,  that  the  skin  of  the 
Negro  differs  not  only  in  color,  but  in  its  internal  constitution 
from  the  skin  of  the  white  man,  it  is  answered  that  even  if  this 
were  true,  provided  the  extreme  differences  approached  by 
gradual  steps,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  our  argument 
But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  most  thorough 
physiological  investigations,  those  of  Johann  Miiller  and 
Gustave  Lemon  for  example.  It  appears  that,  among  all  races, 
from  various  causes,  and  from  disease  among  the  rest,  dark 
pigment  cells,  precisely  like  those  which  give  the  black  hue 
to  the  Hpgro,  may  be  deposited  in  the  skin,  or,  to  speak  more 
accuratSy,  between  the  epidermis  and  the  skin,  and  may  re- 
main more  or  less  permanent. 

And  if  the  woolly  hair  of  the  Negro  be  thought  to  constitute 
a  more  decided  specific  character  than  even  the  color  of  the 
skin,  it  is  answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  careful  examination  and  comparison,  that  it  is  not 
properly  wool,  but  true  hair ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  its 
extreme  woolly  peculiarities  are  approached  gradually,  like  the 
other  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  different  var 
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riedes  of  men,  so  that  we  paas  bj  easy,  intermediate  8tep9  ircim 
the  straigfati  coarse  hair  of  the  Indian  to  soft  flowing  locks, 
and  from  these  to  hair  more  or  less  cnrled  and  frizded,  nntil 
we  reach  the  so-called  wool  of  the  Guinea  Xegro.  Tlierc  are 
men  and  tribes  of  men^actnallj  known  and  existing,  who 
wonld  fill  out  this  whole  series,  reducing  the  successiTO  changes 
to  anj  required  degree  of  minuteness. 

Some  nations,  with  woolly  hair  and  deep  black  complexions^ 
bave  fine  forms,  regular  and  beautiful  features,  and  are  in  their 
figures  and  countenance  scarcely  different  from  Europeans. 
Such  are  the  J0I0&,  tHe  race  of  Guber,  or  of  Haiisa,  and  some 
tribes  of  Cafirs.  Other  tribes  have  the  form  and  features  simi- 
lar to  those  above  described,  their  complexion  is  black,  or  a 
deep  olive  or  copper  color,  while  their  hair,  though  often  crisp 
and  frizzled,  is  not  in  the  least  woolly — such  are  die  Bisharee, 
the  Danakil,  and  the  darkest  of  the  Abyssinians. 

In  other  instances  the  complexion  is  black,  and  die  features 
have  the  Negro  type,  while  the  nature  of  the  hair  deviates 
considerably,  and  is  even  said  to  be  rather  long  and  in  flowing 
ringlets.    Such  are  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  2^ambesi. 

Then  there  are  others  with  woolly  hair,  but  with  complex- 
ions of  a  lighter  color,  and  figures  and  features  approaching 
European.     Such  are  tlie  Bechiana  Cafire.* 

The  general  result  of  Tiedemann's  investigations  was,  that 
the  cavity  of  the  Negro's  skull  is  in  no  degree  smaller  than  in 
European  and  other  human  races.  He  proves  also  that  the 
nerves  of  the  Negro,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  are 
not  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans ;  diat  the  external  form  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata^  cerebelluniy  and  cerehnim 
of  the  Negro  show  no  important  difference  from  those  of  tlio 
European;  and  that  no  difference  can  be  shown  to  exist 
in  the  inward  structure  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cortical 
and  medullary  substance.  The  brain  of  the  Orang  Outang,  uh 
well  as  that  of  the  Chimpanzee,  differs  prodigiously  in  hizo, 
and  very  considerably  in  organization  from  the  human  brain  ; 
aad  in  all  the  particulars  of  this  difference  die  brain  of  tlie 

♦  See  PricharcL  It  will  be  understood  that  facU  wiU  be  borrowed  from  hiM  nUtra- 
boose  without  further  credit,  being  coniidered  common  property. 

Vol.  n.— 25. 
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IS'egro  IS  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  European.*  The  only 
point  in  which  Tiedemann  conld  discover  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  the  brains  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  Simiae, 
was  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gyri  and  snlci  on  the  snr&ces  of 
the  hemispheres;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  slight 
appearance  of  resemblance  was  only  an  individual  and  acci- 
dental variety. 

Organization,  therefore,  affords  no  evidence  eitheSr  of  the 
specific  peculiarity  or  of  the  inferiority  of  the  blacks.  Neither 
does  history,  if  the  Egyptians  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them ; 
and  if  not,  still  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Zambesi  tribes  may 
be  mentioned.  They  are  much  farther  advanced  in  improve- 
ment than  were  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  not  to  say  the  Finns, 
in  the  time  of  the  Eomans. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gradations  which  have  been 
referred  to,  are  the  result  of  the  mingling  together  of  a  certain 
or  an  uncertain  number  of  originally  distinct  races.  But  such 
a  suggestion  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  is  counterbalanced,  if 
not  rfefuted  by  the  opposite  doctrine  of  original  unity  and 
subsequent  development,  considering  that  doctrine  for  the 
present  as  a  mere  hypothesis  also.  For,  whatever  can  combine 
into  unity,  must,  so  far  as  any  d  priori  reasons  to  the  contrary 
can  avail,  be  capable  of  being  developed  from  unity.  If  the 
different  races  can  converge  into  one,  they  can  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  diverged  from  one. 

Moreover,  the  suggestion  itself  implies  an  admission  of  the 
unity  of  the  species,  which  was  the  very  point  in  question. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  unity  of  species, 
that  is,  of  a  possible  and  presumable  descent  from  a  common 
stock,  that  different  animals  can  mix  together,  and  their  ofl- 
spring  continue  prolific. 

Tliis  brings  us  to  our  third  argument  in  answer  to  the  phy- 
siological objection  against  the  specific  unity  of  mankind.  It 
is  this :  that  tlie  ofl&pring  of  the  mixture  of  any  two  of  the 
known  human  races  are  not  mules  or  hybrids,  but  are  equally 
prolific  with  their  original  stocks,  and  commonly,  in  many 

*  Morton's  moasurcmc^ts  make  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  skull  leas  than  that  of 
the  European ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  greater  than  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
or  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Indians. 
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reqpeds.  superior  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Hybrid  produc- 
tions, duit  JSf  the  fruit  of  a  crosring  of  difierent  species,  are 
very  rare  among  animals  and  even  among  plants.  A  rery 
lew  hybrid  plants*  nnder  great  care  and  painstaking  of  hnman 
cnhore,  may  have  a  stinted  and  precarious  fertility ;  thongli 
Aey  manifest  a  constant  tendency  to  die  ouU  or  to  retnm  to 
itmr  original  stocks.  Among  animals,  we  believe  that  no 
well-anthenticated  cases  have  been  found,  in  which,  by  all  the 
ippHances  of  human  wit  and  ingenuity,  hybrids  could  be 
made  to  propagate  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
They  never  could  form  a  new  mixed  race.  So  jealously  has 
the  distinction  of  species  been  guarded  in  the  economy  of 
creation.  Here,  then,  is  an  unanswerable  confirmation  of  the 
specific  unity  of  mankind ;  unless  some  new  definition  of  spe- 
cies is  insisted  on.  And  in  that  ease  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  our  opponents,  for  they  would  have  raised  only  a  question 
of  words. 

It  is  true,  some  of  them  have  been  hardy  enough  to  assert 
that  the  mixture  of  what  they  maintain  to  be  originally  dis- 
tinct stocks  or  species  among  mankind,  actually  produces  only 
degenerate  hybrids ;  that,  for  example,  the  Mulatto  is  correctly 
80  called  ;  that  the  mixed  offspring  of  Whites  and  Xegroes,  or 
of  Whites  and  Indians,  are  not  equally  vigorous  and  fertile 
with  the  parent  stocks,  and  continually  tend  to  decline  and 
die  out  Xow,  not  to  say  that  this  assertion  is  directly  contra- 
dictory to  the  suggestion  just  referred  to — of  the  mixture  of 
several  independent  original  stocks  as  explaining  the  insensible 
gradations  that  are  observed  connecting  the  various  races  of 
mankind — a  suggestion  which  furnishes  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  made  to  the  argument  dra^vn  by  us  from  those  grada- 
tions :  such  an  assertion  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  potent  and 
undeniable  facts.  Tlie  Griquas,  a  war-like  tribe  of  Southern 
Africa,  half-breed  descendants  from  the  old  Dutch  Colonists 
and  the  Hottentots ;  the  Creole  mixtures  of  Spanish  America ; 
and  even  our  own  Mulattos  and  Indian  half-breeds,  arc  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  such  an  assei^ion.  But  however  these  facts 
may  be  interpreted,  our  opponents  are  here  placed  in  an  inev- 
itable dilemma.  Even  if  they  refuse  to  admit  that  the  two 
arguments  in  answer  to  the  physiological  objection,  that  from 
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insensible  gradations  and  that  £rom  the  nature  of  hybrids,  are 
both  conclusive,  they  can  not  help  admitting  that  one  or  the 
other  is  so;  for  whatever  counter-argument  they  frame  in 
refutation  of  one,  goes  just  so  far  towards  establishing  the 
other. 

As  a  fourth  argument  in  reply  to  this  objection,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  analogy  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  Here  we 
.find  varieties  in  size,  color,  skin,  hair,  proportion  of  partB, 
structure,  physical  characters  in  general,  habits,  instincts,  alto- 
gether greater,  more  striking,  in  themselves  more  inexplicable 
than  any  that  exist  among  mankind,  yet  all  developed  unques- 
tionably from  a  common  stock. 

Swine  are  long-legged  in  Normandy,  solid-hoofed  in  Hun- 
gary and  Sweden,  and  in  some  parts  of  England ;  and  some 
swine  have  hoo&  divided  into  five  clefts.  In  Guinea  they  have 
long-lopped  ears;  in  China,  a  large  pendent  belly  and  short 
legs ;  in  Cape  de  Verde,  very  large  tusks,  curved  like  the 
horns  of  oxen.  And  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  are 
different  species,  it  is  found  that  the  swine  brought  to  Spanish 
America,  where  there  were  none  before,  have,  in  a  short 
period,  degenerated  into  breeds  wonderfully  different  fix)m 
each  otlier  and  from  the  original  stock.  Those  carried  to  tiie 
island  of  Cabagna  degenerated  into  a  monstrous  race,  with 
toes  half  a  span  long. 

So,  likewise,  of  sheep.  Many  and  great  varieties  of  these 
animals  already  existed  in  the  Old  World ;  and  in  New-Eng- 
land there  is  said  to  liave  been  developed  a  peculiar,  short- 
legged,  and  otter-shaped  race.  In  the  "West-Indies,  where 
there  were  no  sheep  before  tlie  English  and  perhaps  the  Span- 
ish breeds  were  introduced,  new  and  strikingly  different 
varieties  have  been  developed — ^liairy,  for  example,  instead  of 
woolly  ;  and  so  of  goats,  the  hair  or  wool  of  different  varieties 
very  divei-se.  Indeed,  no  one  could  seriously  tliink  of  making 
the  color  or  tlie  texture  of  the  hair  a  decided  specific  distinc- 
tion among  those  or  other  domestic  animais. 

Tlie  almost  innumerable  vai'ieties  of  dogs,  all  generally 
admitted,  and  many  of  them  positively  known  to  have  been 
developed  from  one  species,  are  familiar  and  very  striking. 
And  it  is  found  tliat,  among  them,  not  only  the  physical  cha- 


nctas,  but  Ae  inadnctire  ps^opeositiesi  and  0T«n  tli^  acqmiv^ 
Itahits  of  tlie  Tarieties  once  deTelcpecL  renudn  li«n(HlitMT  and 
permanent.  Mr.  Knight  sar^  tiiat  "^a  terri^^  ir)K>$ie  )>ai>^nl» 
liad  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting  pole<atss  will  in$tanlhr$Kow 
evcnr  maik  of  anger  when  he  p«>ceives  the  ^cent  of  thai  ani* 
mal,  dioogfa  the  animal  be  concealed.  A  Toung  $)^ani<A 
bronght  up  with  terriers,  showed  no  emotion  at  the  pole^cat^ 
but  pmsned  a  woodcock,  when  he  first  saw  it>  with  ev^ny  mark 
of  exaltation ;  and  a  jonng  pointer,  who  had  never  ^eeu  a 
partridge,  stood  trembling  with  anxiety  and  muscles  rtgid> 
ifhen  first  conducted  into  a  covey  of  those  biids.  Yet  each 
of  these  dogs  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species,  and  to 
that  species  none  of  the  said  habits  are  given  by  nature*'^ 

We  might  refer  also  to  the  numerous  and  widely  divergent 
Tarieties,  under  the  same  species,  of  horses  and  homed  cattle ; 
and  especially  to  those  which  have  been  develoj)ed  in  a  wild 
state  in  Spanish  America,  from  stocks  originally  imi>orteil 
from  Europe.  And  particularly,  it  may  be  observed,  t]\at  the 
habit  of  giving  milk  for  months  and  even  years  after  the 
removal  of  the  young,  which  gives  so  great  a  value  to  the 
common  domestic  cow,  appears  to  have  boon  superinduced  by 
long  culture  and  a  careful  selection  of  breeds.  It  has  bocomo 
hereditary  in  the  domestic  state.  In  the  wild  state,  together 
with  many  changes  of  structure,  of  horns,  hoofs,  hair,  etc., 
this  habit  too,  after  a  few  generations,  is  lost;  nor  cUkw  it 
appear  probable  that,  without  a  crossing  of  broocis,  it  coiihl 
be  restored  until  after  many  generations,  if  at  all. 

And  in  general  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tliese  varieties  ammifj^ 
domestic  animals,  being  once  developed  under  poctiliar  circum- 
stances, not  only  remain  hereditary  and  permanent  under  thoso 
circumstances,  but,  in  most  cases,  when  restored  tr)  tluj  c)rlginal 
circumstances,  although  they  may  then  undergo  some  Tnodlfl- 
cation  or  other,  they  show  no  immediate  tendency  either  to  <lle 
out  or  to  return  to  the  original  type.  New  varieties  dev<;lojwiil, 
for  example,  in  America,  whether  of  dogs,  slieep,  swine,  or 
horned-cattle,  retain  their  peculiar  charactoristlr^  ev<jfi  after 
being  re-transported  to  Europe. 

This  capability  of  almost  indefinite  variation,  on  tlie  nw* 
hand,  and  this  tendency  of  varieties  once  pnxlurMMi  Up  penna- 
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nencY,  on  the  other,  glioidd  he  borne  in  mind  by  tlioee  who 
stuiuble  at  the  presomed  fact  that  tho  Negroes  show  no  ten- 
dency to  bleach  by  contjiuiiiig  in  our  climate,  nor  whites  to 
grow  black  or  woolly-haired  by  long  residence  in  Atrica-    Some 
modification?^  are  doubtless  produced  in  both  parties  by  an  ex- 
change of  climates;  and  these  modifications  may  tend  some- 
wliat  to  approximate  the  two  extremes ;  but  we  do  not  knoirj 
what  length  of  time,  or  what  precise  circnnistances  and  condi- ' 
tions  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  such  varieties.     Any 
variety  of  cattle,  the  otter-sheep  of  New-England,  for  example^^ 
will  remain  equally  permanent  in  England  and  in  America ; 
though  we  could  not  hope,  by  any  contrivance  or  conibinatioD 
of  means,  either  here  or  there,  to  reproduce  the  same  or  N^ 
fiimilar  variety,  ' 

But  we  go  beyond  the  analogy  of  dom^tic  animals,  and,  a» 
our  fifth  argument  in  reply  to  the  pbyaiological  objection,  wft^ 
appeal  to  tiie  varieties  which  actually  exist  among  the  same 
tribes  of  men,  and  some  of  which  ai*o  kno^^^^  to  have  arisen 
within  the  limits  of  historical  times^ varieties  which,  if  not  so 
great  as  the  extreme  differences  which  are  found  to  exist  among 
mankindj  are  yet  sufficient  to  indicate  a  tendency  and  a  law- 
sufficient  for  an  approximative  proof— and  against  which  no 
corresponding  positive  proof  can  be  alleged  on  the  other  side. 

That  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  historical  nations  so  called  are  of 
one  species  and  one  common  stock,  is  admitted  as  most  proba- 
ble by  all  competent  judges — even  by  the  chief  of  our  oppo- 
nents. It  is  attested  by  the  most  ancient  traditions.  It  is 
strongly  corroborated,  if  not  absolutely  proved,  by  a  radical 
unity  of  speech  among  all  these  nations,  a  unity  which,  together 
with  the  diversities  of  their  languages,  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
explained  otherwise  than  by  assuming  the  identity  of  their 
primitive  stock.  The  tribes  thus  identified  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  Indo-European,  or  Japhetic,  and  the  Semitic.  And 
b>the  most  learned  Ethnologists,  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  for 
example — who,  in  his  Egyptian  researches,  has  studied  this 
subject  as  profoundly,  perhaps,  as  any  other  man,  and  who 
must  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge,  if  any  such  can  be 
found — ^it  is  clearly  maintained,  on  purely  linguistic  and  arch- 
aeological grounds,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  therefore  a 
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Chamitic  element,  are  to  be  included  nnder  the  same  category. 
A  view  which  only  reaffirms  the  plain  statement  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Mizraim,  the  father  of  the  Egyptians,  and  (as  well 
as  Cush)  the  son  of  Ham,  Was  the  grandson  of  Noah. 

Now,  among  these  nations  thus  identified,  we  find  varieties 
abundantly  sufficient,  to  say  the  least,  to  fiimish  an  entering 
wedge  for  the  decision  of  the  whole  question.  Some  instances 
of  slighter  variety  among  these  have  already  been  mentioned. 
But  if  Hungarian  and  Finn,  Norwegian  and  Spaniard,  Saxon 
and  Arab,  the  fair-haired  and  fair-skinned  Celt  and  Goth  and 
the  dusky  Hindoo,  and  (not  yet  to  mention  the  Ethiopian)  the 
dark-skinned  Egyptian — for  Herodotus  incidentally  calls  the 
Egyptians  hlacJc^  and  this  is  confirmed  by  other  historians,  by  an 
allusion  in  the  Canticles,  not  to  mention  the  near  relationship 
to  Cush,  and  by  lately-exhumed  inscriptions ; — ^if,  I  say,  these 
can  be  identified  as  to  unity  of  origin,  each  with  each,  and  all 
together,  then  surely  we  can  not  reasonably  be  disconcerted  at 
some  slight  increase  in  the  degree  of  diversity  in  some  other 
cases.  As  scientific  men,  we  are  to  reason  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  fi-om  that  which  is  plain  to  that  which  is  obscure. 
We  have  here  a  law  and  a  principle  derived  from  the  clearest 
and  most  femiliar  cases,  which  we  are  to  apply  to  all  other 
cases  that  differ  only  in  degree ;  unless  we  meet  with  some 
counter  law  or  principle  established  on  evidence  equally  posi- 
tive and  explicit. 

Nor  is  it  among  the  so-called  historical  races  only  that  we 
find  existing  evidence  of  this  variety  in  unity. 

The  Tuarik,  a  tribe  resembling  the  Berbers,  spread  through 
the  Sahara,  have  European  features,  but  are  of  all  colors  from 
white  to  jet-black.* 

Park  says  that  of  the  four  tribes,  Mandingoes,  Feloops,  Jolofs, 
and  Foulahs,  the  two  former  have  most  of  the  Negro  charac- 
ter— the  Jolofs,  on  the  other  hand,  though  jet-black,  have  fea- 
tures like  Europeans,  and  the  Foulahs  have  small  features  and 
soft,  silky  hair,  without  either  the  thick  lips  or  the  crisp  wool 
common  to  Negroes. 

The  Ashantees  are  of  blacker  hue  than  the  Negroes  of  the 

*  See  Prichard  aga'm. 
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coast,  but  Mr.  Bowdicli  says :  "  The  men  of  Ashantee  are  very 
well  made,  but  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees ;  their  counte- 
nances are  frequently  aquiline.  The  women  also  are  generally 
handsomer  than  those  of  Fantee ;  but  it  is  only  among  the 
higher  orders  that  beauty  is  to  be  found ;  and  among  them, 
&ee  from  all  labor  and  hardship,  I  have  not  only  seen  the  finest 
figures,  but  in  some  instances  regular  Grecian  features,  witli 
brilliant  eyes  set  obliquely  in  the  head." 

Of  the  Abyssinians,  Pearce  says :  "  They  vary  much  in  their 
color,  some  being  very  black  with  nearly  straight  hair,  othen 
copper-colored  with  hair  not  so  straight,  some  much  fairer  witli 
almost  woolly  hair,  and  some  of  the  same  complexion  but 
straight-haired." 

Bruce  says,  that  "  those  who  live  by  the  borders  of  the 
marshes  below  are  perfect  blacks,  and  have  the  features  and 
wool  of  Negroes,  whereas  all  the  people  in  the  high  countiy 
of  Narea,  and  still  more  so  in  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
Eaffift,  are  not  so  dark  as  Neapolitans  or  Sicilians."  He  makes 
a  similar  observation  about  the  bordering  tribes  of  Galla. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  tribe  of  Arabian  origin,  transplanted 
at  an  early  period,  probably  some  centuries  before  the  Christ- 
ian era,  into  an  inland  region  of  Africa,  is  interesting  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  The  natives  of  Tigr6,  though 
Arabs  by  remote  descent,  having  yet  for  their  vernacular 
speech  an  idiom  which  may  be  considered  a  Semitic  dialect, 
have  become  assimilated  in  their  complexion  and  physical 
characters  to  the  native  Abyssins. 

The  Makua  are  described  by  the  officers  who  accompanied 
Capt.  Owen  up  the  Zambezi,  a  large  river  of  Mozambique ; 
''  the  further  our  travellers  advanced  from  the  coast,"  it  is  said, 
"  the  more  they  observed  the  natives  to  improve  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Of  those  of  Marooroo,  many  were  firmly  knit,  stout, 
and  elegantly  proportioned ;  some  were  perfect  models  of  the 
human  form,  The  hair,  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they 
have  not  wool,  when  not  shaven,  grows  long,  is  neatly  plaited, 
and,  hanging  in  slender  tails,  communicates  to  the  counte- 
nance a  wild  and  savage  aspect :  in  this  resembling  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Madagascar,  whose  hair  is  neither  wool  nor  hair,  and 
is  dressed  in  general  in  a  similar  manner.-' 
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Stihaili,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  and  as  far  north  as  Aden, 
are  said  by  Mr.  Bird,  in  the  Geographical  Jonmal,  to  have  jet- 
black  complexions  and  woolly  hair,  without  the  thick  lips  or 
protruding  mouth  of  the  Guinea  Negro. 

Dos  Sanctos,  an  old  Portuguese  travelled,  says  that  the  Cafres 
of  Quiteve,  as  he  calls  them,  "  hold  that  monkeys  were  in  time 
part  men  and  women,  and  call  them  the  old  people."  Here  is 
just  the  converse  of  Monboddo's  theory.  He  adds  tliat,  "  in 
Mocaronga,  some  parents  as  blacke  as  pitch  have  white  gold- 
locked  children  like  Flemings.  Whilst  I  was  there,  tlie  Quiteve 
nourished  one  white  childe  in  the  court  as  a  strange  prodigie. 
The  Monomotapa  kept  two  other  white  Cafres  with  like  ad- 
miration." 

In  Bowdich's  collection  of  papers  relating  to  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries in  South- Africa,  it  is  stated  "  that  Pereira,  after  pass- 
ing the  lake  Zambd  and  a  rapid  river  termed  the  Arooanga, 
came  into  the  country  of  the  Movizas,  a  civilized  people,  hav- 
ing, however,  their  teeth  filed,  [like  the  Egyptian  mummies.] 
Their  sovereign  is  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence, 
clothed  in  silk  and  gold.  He  has,  moreover,  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  appoints  magistrates  to  prevent  drunkenness  among 
his  subjects." 

The  natives  of  this  country,  it  appears,  are  mountaineers ; 
and  they  display  that  superiority  both  in  the  physical  and  social 
state  which  often  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  elevated  coun- 
tries in  Africa  from  those  of  the  lower  and  hotter  regions.  Tlic 
Moviza,  Mucamango,  Muchiva,  the  Monomoisi,  are  different 
tribes  or  nations  inhabiting  the  plains  above  the  sources  of  the 
great  rivers.  All  these  are  said  to  be  of  a  bright  brown  com- 
plexion, tall,  handsome,  and  vigorous,  like  the  Amaziilah,  or  the 
fairest  of  the  Bechiiana  tribes  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  fairest  tribe  is  said  to  be  the  TVamburgo.  These  people, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  124th  No.  of  the  Edinlurgh 
HevieWj  are  termed  white  by  the  neighboring  black  race«,  and 
give  the  foundation  to  the  story,  so  prevalent  in  many  accounts 
of  Africa,  that  a  white  nation  inhabits  the  interior. 

In  the  idioms  of  Loungo,  Kacongo,  Kongo,  and  Amacosah, 
(the  latter  being  a  Cafir  tribe,  with  European  features,)  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  represented  by  such  sounds  as  t, 
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ame ;  meno,  me ;  mina,  am ;  and  the  pronoun  of  the  thirc 
person  by  andi,  oyandi,  udi,  yena,  etc.  Perhaps,  after  taking 
into  consideration  these  and  numerous  other  coincidences  ii 
their  vocabularies,  and  the  still  more  decided  marks  of  gram- 
matical affinity,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  comparing  the  relft 
tion  between  die  idioms  of  South- Afiica  up  to  Aden  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  to  Biafra  on  the  western,  excepting  the  Hot- 
tentots, with  that  which  is  now  generally  allowed  to  subsisl 
between  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  nations.  It  ap 
pears  on  the  whole  very  probable  that  all  these  tribes  are  con* 
nected  in  origin.  Yet  they  present  a  great  variety  in  charac- 
ter, in  physiognomy,  complexion,  hair,  structure  of  the  sknll, 
etc., — ^from  the  full  Negro  type,  to  the  fair  or  light  brown,  the 
straight  or  curly-haired  Madecasses,  intermediate  between  the 
Negro  and  the  European. 

There  are  also  individual  varieties,  developed  under  cm 
own  or  recent  and  well-attested  observation,  among  all  the 
races  of  men ;  so  that  in  the  bosom  of  one  race  arise  from  time 
to  time  individuals  possessing  the  physical  peculiarities  of  othei 
races,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  extreme  opposite  race.  Thus 
both  among  the  African  Negroes,  and  among  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  there  are  found  not  only  Albinos,  which  may  be 
considered  monstrosities,  but  also  specimens  of  true,  healthy, 
fair-skinned  and  fair-haired  men,  who  could  not  be  distin- 
guished in  physical  characters  from  ordinary  Europeans.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  there  may  never  have  been  found  ol 
pure  European  blood  an  individual  possessing  at  once  all  the  ex- 
treme characteristics  of  the  African  Negro,  yet  there  is  not  one 
of  those  peculiarities,  unless  it  be  the  jet-black  hue,  neither  the 
long  heel,  nor  the  flat  foot,  nor  the  loose  limbs  and  gait,  nor 
the  thick  lips,  nor  the  projecting  jaws,  nor  the  curled  and 
woolly  hair,  which  is  not  be  met  with,  separately,  in  many  per- 
sons of  European  descent,  and  that,  too,  even  in  its  extreme 
development.  But  if  the  Hindoos,  and  probably  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
family  with  Europeans,  then  tlie  black  hue  has  not  only  been 
developed  in  the  family,  but  has  become  permanent  in  some 
of  its  branches.  And  tlien  we  ask  any  one  who  finds  himself 
confoimded  in  surveying  the  varieties  of  human  races,  if  he  has 
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erv  cflr^oIlT  studied  and  compared  the  statures^  forms,  and 
heesif  presented  in  a  mass  meeting,  and  considered  whether 
Aer  aU  coold  be  developed  from  a  common  parentage!  We 
mar  ercn  ask  if  one  does  not  sometimes  find  diversities  scarcel j 
less  broadhr  marked  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  £imilT  ai^ 
haasAtMl 

But  peihaps  the  most  ranarkaUe  instance  of  individnal 
pccnliaritTonrecordis  thatof  the  *^porvi^ine  man^  described 
in  the  FhiL  lian&  1731«  whose  whole  body  was  covered  with 
nttling  spines  or  p  vramidal  warts,  and  who  transmitted  this 
conrtilulion  to  his  children ;  so  that  it  is  highlv  probable  that, 
under  peculiar  fiivoring  circnmstances — that  is,  fi>r  example,  if 
diose  diildren  had  been  segregated  frc^m  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ad  had  reared  up  £unilies  among  themselves,  we  shoold  have 
Iial  «w?A*^  most  peculiar  race  of  men — a  race  whidi,  if  first 
fennd  OQ  some  newlv- discovered  island,  woold  have  been 
flMM^ht  to  present  the  most  insuperable  objection  to  the  doctrine 
ofdiemitT  of  the  human  species. 

SoWj  die  k^cal  force  of  sach  instances  as  these  is  not  to  be 
desHored  bj  declaring  that  thev  are  qx>radic  cases,  and  theve- 
fiffeof  no  wei^t  in  the  argmnent.  They  may  be  sporadic  cases, 
bat  they  are  t^-a  therefore  destitnte  of  weighL  They  show,  at 
least,  that  there  exists  in  the  several  races  of  men  the  natural 
capability  of  diversiiying  themselves,  though  this  capability 
lealizes  itself  in  each  only  in  extraordinary  instances.  Here 
is  a  j<i3tive  indication  p>inting  in  one  direction,  against  which 
no  contrary  positive  indication  can  be  bri^nght.  If  our  oppo- 
nents demand  that  we  should  exhil*it  all  the  diver^lties  cf  the 
human  race  now  to  l»e  foTmd  on  the  globe.  acmaBy  devek^«ing 
diemselves  be£>r&  their  eyes  as  permanent  and  nati<?nal  cha- 
lactemrics.  or  if  they  demand  a  p:»sirive  antLentic  history  of 
soch  a  development — unless  they  admit  die  testimony  of  the 
BQile.  wLich  alc'ne  cc»ntains  such  a  h:?^ory — then,  manifestly, 
their  demands  are  unreasc*naLle.  We  do  not  pretend  to  estab- 
lish the  imity  of  the  human  race  by  demonsaative  evidence,  or 
by  direct  and  pc•^:tive  liistr«rical  testim«:»ny :  for  if  such  prt^^fe 
were  V:*  be  had,  tLe  question  in  hand  conid  never  liave  ari?*n. 

We  a«ld  funLer.  tLat  grezx  physical  diversities  of  race  may 
irise  not  c-nly  oi  a  sudden,  or  from  the  pr>pagad'>n  of  cenain 
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extraordinary  developments,  but  gradually,  even  wifliotit  such 
extraordinary  beginnings,  from  the  continual  operation  both  of 
external  causes,  as  climate,  etc.,  and  more  especially  of  moral 
and  social  conditions.  Thus,  when  men  have  liberty,  leisnrei 
a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture — ^when  they  are  raised 
above  the  immediate  fear  of  hunger  or  of  stripes,  above  the 
necessity  of  anxiously  tugging  and  toiling  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence, and  the  consciousness  of  being  mere  tools  subservient 
to  another's  will — ^when  they  can  busy  their  minds  about  higher 
and  more  general  thoughts,  war,  government,  science,  art, 
philosophy — ^they  then  become  not  only  intellectually  and 
morally,  but  physically  improved.  And  such  improvements 
become  hereditary,  and  go  on  increasing  from  generation  to 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  by  want,  and  hunger,  and 
ignorance,  and  stripes,  and  slavery,  men  become  degraded — 
physically,  organically  degraded.  This  degradation,  too,  be- 
comes hereditary,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes, 
goes  on  increasing  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  what 
extremes  may  be  reached  in  either  direction  are  not  yet  known. 

These  positions  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  what  is  known 
of  the  African  tribes.  Many  woolly-haired  Negroes,  having 
enjoyed  for  several  generations  an  improved  social  condition, 
a  sense  of  independence  and  of  superiority  to  their  neighbors,  as 
the  Mandingoes,  for  example,  are  described  by  all  who  have 
seen  them  as  a  fine,  noble-looking  race  of  men.  While  the 
Negroes  of  Guinea,  having  lived  for  many  ages  under  the 
debasing  infiuence  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  are  among 
the  most  degraded — ^physically  degraded — specimens  of  even 
the  African  man. 

That  in  this  view  we  have  not  confounded  cause  with  effect, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  recent  experiment  in  Liberia,  but 
from  the  case  of  tiie  Hottentots,  who  have  been  manifestly  and 
most  strikingly  elevated,  in  their  physical  as  well  as  in  their 
moral  and  intellectual  aspect,  by  the  improvement  of  their 
social  condition  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life.  While  on  the  other  hand,  indi- 
viduals, and  even  whole  tribes  of  .Hottentots,  who  in  the  course 
of  wars  or  from  other  causes,  have  been  driven  off  to  a  wild 
and  precarious  life  among  the  forests  and  desert  mountain 
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engs,  hare  degenented  into  a  nee  hmring  all  the  phTsical  as 
wdl  as  other  characteristics  of  Bushmen.  So  th^  it  is  more 
than  pfobable  diat  the  miserable  Boahm^i  genenJlT,  are  only 
denuded  Hottentots. 

This  goieral  view  is  farther  ccmfirmed  by  the  case  of  the 
HmigaiJans,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  But 
p^iaps  it  receives  its  most  striking  illustration  from  the  fol- 
lowing case  described  in  the  DMm  CiiitwfvtVy  Jlayoiim^ 

On  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  afterwards  on  the  success 
of  the  British  against  the  rebels  of  1641  and  16S9^  great  multi- 
tudes  of  the  native  Irish  were  driven  from  Armagh  and  the 
south  of  Down  into  the  mountainous  tract  extending  fiom  the 
baronj  of  Flews  eastward  to  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie 
kingdom,  the  same  race  were  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of 
hunger  and  ignorance — ^the  two  great  brutalizers  of  tlie  human 
race.  The  descendants  of  these  exiles  are  now  distingiiisIuHl 
physically  by  great  degradation.  They  are  remarkable  for 
^'  open  projecting  mouths,  with  prominent  teetli  and  exposed 
gums ;  and  their  advancing  cheek-bones  and  depressed  noses 
bear  barbarism  on  their  very  fix)nt"  In  Sligo  and  nortlieru 
Ifayo,  the  consequences  of  the  two  centuries  of  degradation  and 
hardship  exhibit  themselves  in  the  whole  physical  condition  of 
the  people,  affecting  not  only  the  features  but  tlio  frame,  and 
giving  such  an  example  of  human  deterioration  from  known 
causes,  as  almost  compensates,  by  its  value  to  future  ages,  for 
the  suffering  and  debasement  which  past  generations  liavo  en- 
dured in  perfecting  its  appalling  lesson.  "  Five  feet  two  inches 
upon  an  average,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  abortively  featured, 
their  clothing  a  wisp  of  rags — these  spectres  of  a  people  who 
were  once  well-grown,  able-bodied,  and  comely,  stalk  abroad 
into  the  daylight  of  civilization,  the  annual  apparitions  of  Irinh 
ugliness  and  Irish  want."  In  otlier  parts  of  tlio  island,  where 
the  population  has  never  undergone  tl^^  influence  of  the  sanio 
causes  of  physical  degradation,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hanio 
race  furnishes  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  l^eauty  and 
vigor,  both  mental  and  bodily.  (See  Dr.  Smith  on  the  llnity 
of  the  Human  Eaces.) 

But  whatever  vai-ieties  may  arise  among  mankin<l  under  our 
own  observation,  or  may  have  arisen  within  historical  time»f— 
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and  we  have  now  seen  ttiat  eucli  varieties  are  neither  few  nor 
slight — ^it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tlie  ten- 
dency to  variation  shonld  have  manifested  itself  mnch  more 
strongly  in  earlier,  especially  in  the  primitive,  times,  The  ex- 
tent of  variation  in  any  species  can  not  be  absolutely  unlimited ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  a  point  would  early  be 
attained  in  the  history  of  the  human  species,  where  the  princi- 
pal diversities  would  have  been  developed,  and  the  general 
limits  of  variation  nearly  reached.  That  such  variations  are 
recognized  in  the  Scriptures  as  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in 
the  earliest  times,  is  evident  from  the  story  of  the  hairy  and 
red-skinned  Esau,  twin-brother  of  the  fair  and  smooth-skinned 
Jacob — a  statement  which  is  made  incidentally,  and  not  as  any 
thing  to  be  wondered  at. 

Now  we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  to  every  candid 
and  reflecting  mind,  the  considerations  which  have  been  sug- 
gested are  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  the  diversities  which 
exist  among  mankind  consistently  with  tlieir  original  unity. 
But  if  any  still  demur,  or  if  any  further  explanation  is  really 
necessary,  we  add  that  it  is  not  at  all  irrational  or  incredible 
to  suppose  that  there  were  in  the  primitive  times  extraordi- 
naiy,  or,  if  you  will,  miraculous  interpositions  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, to  develop  from  tlie  original  stock  new  varieties  or 
races  of  men.  We  say  again,  we  see  no  need  of  such  an  ex- 
planation ;  but,  if  it  be  necessary  to  our  affirmative  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  then  it  is  not 
at  all  incredible. 

If  any  are  ready  to  scoff  at  this  appeal  to  miraculous  aid, 
and  talk  about  our  being  at  last  obliged,  as  usual,  to  bring  in 
the  Dey^  ex  machind^  and  call  this  our  procedm'e  on  scientific 
grounds,  a  mere  begging  of  the  question ;  we  answer  that,  we 
are  here,  on  either  side,  confessedly  dealing  with  hypotheses, 
and  that  this  our  procedure  is,  in  itself,  more  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  science  than  the  supposition  of  an  original 
diveraity  of  human  stocks  can  be  made  by  any  explanations 
whatever.  Science  delights  in  unity,  aims  at  unitj'',  grasps  it^ 
if  possible.  To  trace  the  development  of  diversity  back  to  its 
original  unity  is  her  chosen  work.  Moreover,  ^vithout  stultify- 
ing human  reason  and  contradicting  herself,  science  can  not 
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dispense  with  miradf^  that  is,  with  what^  if  it  should  take 
place  now,  wonld  be  contrarr  to  the  known  establislicil  laws 
and  conrse  of  natnre.  Onr  opponents  mnst  needs  admit  tlio 
creaH<m  of  man,  for  they  talk  of  diversity  of  orlgintil  ^foci*. 
"Of  conrse,"  say  they,  "we  admit  and  hold  that  man  was  cn> 
ated  and  placed  npon  this  earth  at  a  comparatively  ivceut 
period.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  discoveries  of  goiv 
logy."  Yes ;  yon  believe  this  at  length,  because  it  is  provcil  by 
geology.  But  before  that,  did  yon  not  find  it,  on  your  princi- 
ples, altogether  incredible  and  absurd,  simply  bocaiise  science 
had  furnished  no  evidence  of  it?  It  was  nothing  to  you  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  plainly  declared  tlie  fact.  It  was  nothing 
to  yon  that  reason  demonstrated  it  by  applying  tlio  necestory 
laws  of  human  thought  to  the  facts  of  human  experience.  It 
was  still  contrary  to  the  principles  and  results  of  physical  sci- 
ence ;  it  was  still  incredible,  until  geology  with  her  moloV 
eye,  burrowing  here  and  there  under  the  soil,  fell  u^wn  certain 
rocks,  and  certain  fossils,  in  a  certain  order,  which  at  length 
proved  it  as  a  scientific  fact  I  But  if  tliis  fact  was  inconsistent 
with  physical  science  before  it  was  thus  proved,  and  is  afiirmed 
by  physical  science  now — does  then  physical  science,  in  hor 
progress  from  day  to  day,  contradict  herself?  If  so,  is  she,  ainl 
she  alone,  to  be  trusted  with  such  blind  credulity?  llio  truth 
is,  and  for  the  credit  of  physical  science  bo  it  said,  she  never, 
^even  before  the  discoveries  of  geology,  denied  the  fact  of  crea- 
tion ;  rather,  all  her  utterances  and  indications,  so  far  as  they 
went,  were  in  its  favor.  She  could  not,  indeed,  on  her  own 
authority,  affirm  the  fact.  She  had  not  discovered  positive, 
special,  and  visible  traces  of  it  in  her  proper  domain.  But  it 
was  only  men  that  refiLsed  to  believe  any  thing  which  was  not 
positively  affirmed  by  physical  science,  who,  even  then,  brand- 
ed it  as  vulgar  or  unscientific  to  believe  in  the  original  creation 
of  man.  AVe  protest  against  this  whole  procedure,  so  connnon 
with  many  who  would  bo  considered  scientific  men — of  ignor- 
ing all  other  sources  of  evidence,  except  that  furnished  by 
their  own  department,  and  positively  denying  the  existence  of 
every  thing  which  can  not  be  seen  from  their  stand-jKiint. 
Strange  that  the  revolutionarj^  histories  of  science  itself  liavc; 
not  taught  them  the  folly  of  their  sweeping  conclubions — of 
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their  magnificent  systems  built  upon  bucIi  narrow  and  sandj 
premises  I 

No  matter,  however ;  phyBical  science  has  now  uttered  her 
voice,  and  you  believe  in  oreaiton.  It  is  well.  But  what  do 
you  believe  in  i  Is  not  creation  as  great  a  miraclG  as  variatioii 
— ^variation  the  most  radical  ereuj  and  the  most  estraordinaiy  I 
In  appealing  to  creation  are  you  not  appealing  to  mirade  f 
Are  you  not  bringing  in  the  I/evs  em  mankind  ? 

Do  you  say  that  you  have  scientific  proof  of  the  creation  of 
the  species,  but  not  of  this  i1^  supposed  miraculous  yariation  f 
We  answer,  geology  does  indeed  prove  tlie  creation  of  the 
species  at  some  delB^te  time ;  but  how  many  original  stocks 
does  it  prove  to  have  been  created  'I  In  proving  the  creation 
of  the  species,  it  proves  that  at  least  one  original  stock  was 
created;,  but  how  or  where  does  it  prove  that  vwre  than  ons 
was  created?  And  when  one  original  stock  has  been  creiited, 
which  is  more  consistent  witli  reason,  with  the  general  couTBe 
of  nature,  with  the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  or  witli  Divine 
Bevelation — ^for  this  is  not  quietly  to  be  get  aside  as  no  evidence 
at  all — ^to  suppose  that  stock  to  be  diversified,  even  by  spe^jial 
Divine  interpositions — as  in  the  case  of  the  cui*ge  upon  Cain, 
or  upon  the  son  of  Ham,  for  example— or  to  snj>po8o  creative 
power  to  be  exerted  anew,  and  witlxout  any  apparent  necessity, 
in  the  production  of  additional  original  stocks?  Of  the  first 
we  have  at  least  a  credible  tradition ;  of  the  last,  we  have 
absolutely  no  evidence  whatever.  Until  science,  therefore, 
shall  have  given  in  her  positive  testimony  to  the  contrary,  we 
shall  boldly  maintain  that,  so  far  as  regards  this  matter  of 
miracle  and  Deiis  ex  machind,  the  supposition  of  subsequent 
extraordinary  variations  in  one  original  species  of  mankind, 
if  necessary  to  reconcile  existing  diversities  with  such  original 
unity — is  more  reasonable  and  more  scientific  than  that  of  the 
creation  of  several  separate  original  stocks. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  the  scientific  world  was 
thrown  into  a  general  ferment,  by  the  broaching  of  a  "  Theory 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  according  to  which  all  the 
species  of  animals  were  gradually  developed  irom  lower  to 
higher  forms,  as  these  lower  forms  had  been  from  vegetables, 
and  so  backward ;  and  the  whole,  including  the  moral  and 
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qnritaal  Datme  of  man,  bj  virtne  of  some  cnrioosly-imagined 
bnoij  flo  called,  oiiginallT  derived  from  an  etherial  nebnlositj 
or  fire-mi^  Whence  die  fire-mist  came,  the  author  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  ascertain,  believing,  without  donbt,  and 
niJbiOj,  Hmk  if  a  Creator  were  removed  so  far  off  as  that,  in  the 
dmnghta  of  men,  he  would  be  as  effectuall  j  forgotten  as  if  his 
emtanee  were  diaiied  and  disbelieved  altogether.  ThL*  theory 
was  eagerij  embraced  bj  divers  scientific  men — especially  by 
the  claw  of  smatterere  and  amatenis — always  the  fiu-'greater 
and  more  loquacious  multitude.  And  as  science  had  now  ut- 
tered her  onde,  it  was  confidently  presumed  that  the  simple 
acoomilBitf  die  creation  contained  in  the  Scriptures  would  have 
Id  be  eiphuned  away,  or  laid  aside  altogether  as  old  wives' 
JaMes  But  lo !  now  these  very  scientific  men,  who  were  ready 
in  an  flbn^icity  to  believe — and  the  more  ready,  apparendy, 
became  SBch  belief  was  somediing  novel  and  inconsistent  with 
valgv  notions,  and  especially  with  the  Holy  Scriptures — 
that  maakindi  with  all  their  lofty  fibcuhies  of  reason  and  con- 
were  developed  from  monkeys  and  tad-poles,  have 
r,  an  at  onoe,  grown  so  squeamish  and  exacting  in  their 
iBcrednlity.  that  they  can  not  believe  that  the  various  diverei' 
ties  of  mankind  can  all  have  been  developed  from  one  corn- 
original  ;  and  the  more  especially  do  they  consider  it  a 
orcnmstanoe  that  the  Scriptures  teach  such  an  ori- 
ginal imity  of  man.  To  believe  this  must  therefore.  tLey  eeem 
to  think*  be  neoeoBari^y  unscientific.  Some  men  appear  deter- 
mined to  have  the  Kble  in  the  wrong  at  all  events.  Ala«!  for 
the  ineoDBStencieE  and  vagaries  of  professed  phydcal  science 
and  its  idolizing  votaries,  when  separated  from  and  apposed  to 
the  insDnctions  of  the  Divine  Revelation ! 
So  much  in  reply  to  the  Physiological  objection. 

[The  answer  to  the  Geographical  and  Analogical  objections. 
together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  positive  argument,  will 
ed  for  the  next  number.] 
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AETICLE      IV. 

RecoUectians  of  the  Proteatcmt  EpisoopaL  Church  in  Vvrginia^ 
dwing  the  Present  Century.  Wuh  eome^  JVbUcea  qf  mg 
Lahore  in  Aleicandria^  and  of  mv  Ordination  to  the  Priest- 
hood hy  that  good  man  Bie/ufp  ulagget.    B7  Bishop  Meade. 

On  leaving  Alexandria,  I  retained  to  my  litde  fiEum  in 
Frederic,  and  to  the  tending,  in  conjnnction  with  Mr.  Bil- 
maine,  of  the  two  small  flodffl  at  the  chapel,  and  in  Winches- 
ter. Daring  all  the  time  of  that  joint  rectorship,  I  bestowed  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  labors  on  five  or  six  coonties  around, 
which  were  either  destitnte  of  ministers,  or  very  partially  served. 
The  continual  presence  of  Mr.  Balmaine  in  Winchester,  and 
the  lay  reading  of  my  excellent  father-in-law,  Mr.  Philip  Nebon, 
at  the  chapel,  enabled  me  to  do  this.  In  my  absence  £rom  the 
chapel,  the  excellent  sermons  of  Gisbome,  and  Bradley,  and 
Jarratt,  were  delivered  by  one  of  the  best  of  readers,  firom  its 
palpit.  I  was  happy  to  be  able,  daring  my  visit  to  England 
some  years  since,  to  commanicate  to  the  two  former  the  fiiet 
that  they  had  thos,  without  knowing  it,  preached  so  often  and 
so  acceptably  in  my  palpit  in  America.  Such  was  the  scardly 
of  ministers  and  churches  around,  that  mj;  chapel  services  were 
attended  by  families  living  at  the  distance  of  twelve  and  fif- 
teen miles.  There  are  now  seven  churches,  with  regular 
services  by  six  ministers,  within  that  district  to  which  I  was  a 
debtor  for  all  pulpit  and  parochial  ministration.  My  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Belmaine  was  most  pleasant  and  harmonious. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  simple  and  single-hearted  of  men. 
Himself  and  his  excellent  partner  were  the  friends  of  the  poor, 
and  indeed  of  all,  and  were  beloved  by  all  who  knew  liem. 
They  had  no  children,  and  having  some  property,  as  well  as  a 
few  hundred  dollars'  rent  for  the  glebe,  might  have  lived  in  a 
little  style  and  self-indulgence,  but  they  were  economical  and 
self-denying  in  all  things,  that  they  might  have  something  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  promotion  of  pious  objects.  They  did  not 
even  keep  fire  in  their  chamber  during  the  coldest  weather  of 
winter.    They  had  one  family  of  servants,  who  were  to  them 
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IS  cluldreiL  As  duldren  they  inherited,  and  some  still  live  in« 
the  old  mansion. 

As  to  some  things  Doctor  R  had  beei  isreak,  and  at  tin)e$ 
led  astrav  br  those  who  snrroonded  him.  But  I  can  trulv  m\\ 
that  for  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  more  wami-heartoil 
and  exemplary  man  I  knew  not  Some  of  the  mc«t  eloijuont 
extempore  effusions  I  ever  heard  were  from  his  lips,  while 
standing  jn  the  chancel,  on  sacramental  occasions,  wlien  ho 
referred  with  tears  to  past  errors,  and  sought  to  make  amends, 
by  thus  testifying  to  evangelical  doctrine  and  holy  living* 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  Bishop  Madison  died.  And  as  Dr. 
Bnchannon,  of  Richmond,  was  the  Secretary  to  tlio  last  Conven- 
tion, which  was  held  seven  years  before,  Dr.  Wilmer  and  myself 
united  in  a  request  that  he  would  call  a  special  one  in  May.  At 
that  Convention  fourteen  clergymen  and  fourteen  laymen  assem- 
bled. It  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Bracken  as  successor 
to  Bishop  Madison ;  not,  however,  witliout  opposition  by  some 
among  us.*    Another  Convention  was  held  in  tlie  following 

t  A  drcamstonce  occurred  at  this  Convention  worthy  of  being  mentionod,  m 

diowing  the  effironteiy  of  an  unworthy  clergyman,  oven  at  that  day.    One  auch, 

from  New- York  camo  to  Virginia  a  few  years  before  this,  and  excited  considerable 

ittention,  by  his  eloquence,  in  Ridimond,  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere.    lie  soon  settled 

himself  in  the  vacant  church  at  Fredericksbuig,  and  collected  crowds  by  his  pulpit 

powers.     After  awhile,  rumors  came  that  he  had  left  his  first  and  true  wife  in  Now- 

Tork,  and  that  the  one  with  him  was  unlawAilIy  married  to  him.    This  ho  solemnly 

denied  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  vestry.    The  thing  being  proved  upon 

him  during  the  week,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  it  as  publicly  tlie  following  Babbath. 

He  shortly  after  left  Fredericksburg,  (whidi  was  soon  supplied  with  another  ttonx 

the  same  State,  who  also  turned  out  badly,)  and  wont  to  ono  of  Uk)  lower  counties 

of  Virginia,  where  he  was  too  well  roceiv^  and  preferred  to  the  incumbent  who 

had  the  glebe,  but  was  an  intemperate  man.    Ho  was  encouraged  to  go  to  the 

Convention,  and  see  if  there  was  no  method  by  which  the  incumbent  might  bo 

^ected  and  himself  be  substituted.    On  oommg  to  Riclimond,  an  interview  took 

Idaoe  between  himself  and  one  of  the  clergy,  in  which  ho  was  told,  that  if  possible 

he  himself  would  be  brought  before  the  C(mvention,  for  his  violation  of  tlie  hiws  of 

God  and  man.    Engaged  by  this,  he  raised  his  stick  and,  shaking  it  over  the  head 

of  the  clergyman,  bid  him  beware  how  he  proceeded.    Ho  afterwards,  however, 

^omgfat  another  interview  with  the  same  clergyman,  to  whom,  in  the  presence  of 

a  third,  he  acknowledged  that  ho  had  never  been  divorced  fh>m  his  first  wife ;  Uiat 

she  was  pure  as  the  driven  snow,  but  contended  that  as  he  had  lived  for  some  years 

'^th  another,  and  they  were  attached  to  each  other,  he  ought  not  to  fofiako  her. 

Se  was  told  that  he  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  abandon  Uie  ministry.    Ho  diMi|jj)(«arod 

<liat  night,  and  soon  after  died.    He  had  a  son  by  his  first  fiifc,  of  coDsidcrable 
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spring,  at  wbich  only  seyen  clergymen  attended.  To  that  Con- 
vention  Dr.  Bracken  sent  in  his  resignation.  Our  deEberatioiBi 
were  condncted  in  one  of  tlie  committee  rooms  of  the  Capitol, 
sitting  around  a  table.  There  was  nothing  to  encomrage  na  to 
meet  again,  and  but  for  that  which  I  shall  soon  menticii,  1 
belieye  sndi  profitless  and  discouraging  efforts  would  sood 
have  ceased*  I  well  remember  that  having  just  read  Sootf  i 
^^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  as  I  to(^  my  solitary  way  home- 
ward on  horseback,  I  found  myself  continually  saying,  in  ida- 
tion  to  the  Churdi  of  Virginia,  in  the  words  (€  the  ElviA 
Page,  ^^Last-^ast — last;^  and  never  expected  to  croes  fhe 
mountains  again  on  such  an  errand*  But  in  the  course  of  thsl 
year,  ox  in  the  early  part  of  the  following,  it  was  suggested  to 
Messrs.  Wihner  add  Korris,  and  by  none  other  than  that  vb- 
happy  man,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dashiel^  of  Baltimore,  (whom  tibey 
then  highly  esteemed,  but  whcmi  they  abandoned  as  soon  an  bli 
unworthiness  was  known,)  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mocn*e,  of  New- 
York,  was  the  man  to  raise  up  the  Church  in  Virginia,  lb. 
D.  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Moore  at  a  recent  General 
Convention,  heard  him  eloquently  advocate  the  introduetkm 
of  more  hymns  into  the  Prayer  Book,  and  preach  the  Qospd 
with  zeal  and  power  in  several  large  churches.  Dr.  Wilmei 
and  myself  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Moore, 
which  led  to  his  election  at  the  next  Convention.  Some 
objections,  however,  were  privately  made  to  Dr.  Moore.  It 
was  said  that  Bishop  Hobart  had  complaints  against  him  fi>x 
some  irregularities  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  he  was  somewhat  Methodistical.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  Bishop  Hobart  had  written  a  most  favorable  letter, 
concerning  Dr.  Moore,  to  some  one  present,  which  being  shown, 
all  opposition  was  silenced,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  as 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  immediately  after,  or  perhaps  beforo, 
as  Rector  of  the  Monumental  Church,  which  had  been  reai^ 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Eichmond  Theatre. 
Bishop  Moore  was  consecrated  in  May  of  1814,  and  entered 

taleotB,  who  was  attached  to  the  stage.  By  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  led  to  «r« 
change  the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  was  led  to  prcpan 
fbr  the  mtnistry  in  my  house,  and  became  an  acceptable  and  useftil  mlaisttr  in  tin 
large  congregation  at  Norfolk. 
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€D  hk  dntieB  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Our  oiganizatioii 
waa  now  complete,  bat  on  a  diminatiYe  scale.  Beside  the  few 
old^  deigy,  who  had  almost  given  np  in  despair,  there  were 
<Ril7  tbe  Bev.  Messrs.  Wilmer  and  Norris,  in  Alexandria ;  the 
Ber.  Mr.  liismmon,  who  had  jnst  come  to  Fanqnier;  Mr. 
Edwaid  McGnire,  acting  as  lay  reader  in  Fredericksbnrg,  (pre* 
faired  hy  the  people  in  that  capacity,  to  another  importation 
firom  abroad ;)  and  the  one  who  makes  this  reonrd.  Bat  from 
diis  time  forth,  a  favorable  change  commenced.  Hope  sprang 
up  in  the  bosoms  of  many,  hitherto  desponding.  Bishop  Moore 
Ind  BCHne  fine  qnalifications  for  the  work  of  revival.  His 
venerable  form,  his  melodious  voice,  his  popolar  preaching,  his 
evangelical  doctrine,  his  amiable  disposition,  his  fond  of  anec- 
dote in  private,  and  his  love  for  the  Charch,  all  contribated  to 
make  him  popolar  and  saccessfdl,  so  &r  as  he  was  able  to  visit 
and  put  fordi  eflEbrt  His  parochial  engagements,  his  heavy  and 
Inactive  frame,  and  bodfly  infirmiti^  prevented  his  viuting 
many  parts  of  the  diocese.  He  never  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Moontuns.  Atfirst,  and  for  some  years,  he  was  not  so  entirely 
acceptable  to  all  the  clergy,  by  reason  of  certain  things,  whidi 
savored  more  of  Northern  views  and  ways ;  but  his  good  sense 
and  amiable  disposition  soon  taught  and  inclined  him  to  adopt 
such  a  coarse  as  endeared  him  to  them  also,  and  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  became  more  and  more  identified  in 
views,  feelings,  and  action  with  the  clergy  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  the  first  Convention  nnder  his  Episco- 
pate assembled  in  Sichmond.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  from 
the  accoant  given  of  the  past  history  of  the  Charch  in  Virginia, 
that  mnch  prejadice  mast  have  existed  against  it,  and  that  the 
repntation  of  both  clergy  and  people,  for  trae  piety,  mast  have 
been  low — and  that  it  was  most  proper  to  take  some  early  oc- 
casion of  setting  forth  the  principles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
attempt  its  resascitation.  Hie  last  Convention,  which  was  held 
imder  Bishop  Madison,  and  which  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
mission of  seven  years,  had  prepared  the  way  for  tiiis,  by  de- 
claring the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  manners  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,  and  by  establishing  rules  for  the  trial  of  both. 
Wherefore,  among  the  first  things  whidi  engaged  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  Convention  of  1815,  was  the  establishing  a  code  of 
discipline.  The  Diocese  of  Maiyland,  from  which  two  of  our 
brethren,  the  Ber.  Messrs.  Wilmer  and  Korris,  came,  had 
abreadj  been  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  we  did  little  else 
than  copy  the  regulations  there  adopted.  But  although  thej 
were  only  the  grosser  vices  of  drunkenness,  gaming,  extortian, 
etc.,  which  it  was  proposed  to  condemn,  yet  great  opposition  waa 
made.  The  hue  and  cry  of  priestly  usurpation  and  oppreasioii 
was  raised.  It  was  said  that  the  clergy  only  wanted  the  power, 
and  fire  and  faggot  would  soon  be  used  again — ^that  we  wen 
establishing  a  Methodist  Church,  and  that  the  new  chuieh 
needed  reformation  already.  The  opposition,  indeed,  waa 
such  at  this  and  the  ensuing  Convention,  that  we  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  renewing  the  general  resolutions  of  the  Gonr 
vention  of  1806,  under  Bi^op  Madison.  In  two  years  after 
this,  however,  in  the  Convention  held  in  Winchester,  when  the 
number  of  the  clergy  and  the  piety  of  the  laymen  had  increased, 
the  subject  was  again  brought  up ;  and  tiie  condemnation  of 
those  things  which  brought  reproach  on  the  Church  was  ex- 
tended to  theatres,  horse-racing  and  public  balls,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  same  has  been  renewed  and  enforced 
at  a  more  recent  one.  The  Church  now  began  to  move  on 
with  more  rapid  strides.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  the 
clergy  added  to  our  ranks  in  the  few  following  years,  we  see 
the  names  of  such  men  as  Hawley,  Howell,  the  two  Aliens, 
the  Lowes,  Eavenscroft,  Smith,  now  Bishop  of  Kentucky, 
Wingfield,  the  elder  Armstrong,  of  Wheeling,  Charles  Page, 
Keith,  lippitt,  Alexander  Jones,  Cobbs,  Gteorge  Smith,  William 
Lee,  John  Grammer,  J.  P.  McGuire,  Brooke,  the  Jacksons, 
and  others.  The  itinerant  labors  of  some  of  them  deserve 
special  notice.  Benjamin  Allen's  labors  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Charles  Page's  in  the  counties  of  Amherst,  Nelson,  etc ; 
Mr.  Cobb's  in  Bedford,  and  the  counties  roundabout ;  William 
Lee's,  in  Amelia,  Goochland,  Powhatan,  and  others ;  Mr.  Gram- 
mer's  in  Dinwiddie,  Brunswick,  Greenville,  Surry,  and  Prince 
Gteorge ;  and  J.  P.  McGuire's,  between  the  Kappahannock  and 
James  Rivers,  were  such  as  few  professedly  itinerant  preachers 
ever  surpass.  Without  such  self-denying  labors,  the  Church 
could  never  have  been  revived  in  these  places.    The  faithfxi] 
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Virg^'A — -ibc  Tbervrrirlw'al  Secniuirv  *:  A>xj^xiryL  As  l^iv^y 
MsX'T^  T*?  ai»:-^  laa-rini:  Xe-ar-Tc-rt  i-  the  >"ixir.^vT  c<  ISl*. 
fcr  Tbgrnia,  lb.  Azr^sdzic  Si:i::b.  s  rji::T-e  of  YirvT-^^**  vV> 
bad  l*eii  f:-r  5-:-Tiie  yejir?  r>::o5ek-r  :ii  a  Me^iirtu  So1kv>!  iii 
yew-Toit  and  wLo  -w^*?  lion  sK-^Tit  lo  ^ike  charw  of  Willbni 
and  Maij  CoBese,  me;  tiin  in  the  55i>?e%  and  p^i>jv>«»o\i  tha; 
die  CbnTTli  in  Tirginia  shoiild  estaMish  a  Theolv^^onl  I'S^fos- 
ship  in  Tmiiams^Tirg,  and  ih::$  make  ihe  Collo^\  wlia:  its^ 
nrral  j«atrc«ns  desired,  a  Soh^vl  of  the  Prop^oti?^  Ksliop 
Moore  enoz'Tiraged  the  pTv«j-:isal,  and  a  deputa:ion  of  one  of  the 
Profe9s->r5  was  sent  to  the  Convention  <^f  15l\  for  the  pwqvxsk^ 
of  pronaoting  the  plan.  Tlie  Convention  apprv^voii  i;^  and  tlio 
Eev.  Dr.  Keith  became  the  minister  of  the  EpisiV|^  cs^ujnv- 
gation  in  Williamsburg*  and  was  pTV]^arovl  to  instruct  anv  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  who  might  be  sent  there,  P\iring  a 
stay  of  two  yeai^  only  one  prosontetl  himself.  i>n  various 
accounts,  Williamsburg  was  found  to  be  an  unsuitable  place. 
The  Convention  of  Virginia  had  api>innteil  Col.  Edwanl  C^^lsion 
and  myself  a  Committee  to  correspiMui  with  the  l^ishop  of 
Maryland,  and  some  leading  laymen  in  Xorth-Can^Hna^  pnv 
posing  a  union  with  Virginia  in  the  establishniout  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Seminary  at  Williamsburg.  From  North-Carolina 
we  received  no  answer.  From  the  Rishop  of  Maryland*  wo 
received  a  prompt  and  decided  rofusitl,  acoompaniod  with  such 
severe  strictures  on  the  religion  and  morals  of  Virginia  that  wo 
did.not  present  it  to  the  Convention,  but  only  reported  i>ur  fail- 
ure. Williamsburg  especially  was  objected  to,  on  account  of 
its  infidelity,  as  altogether  unfit  to  be  the  seat  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. Those  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  re.»^usc.itation  of 
the  Church,  were  also  said  to  be  extravagant  in  sonic  of  our 
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notions,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  in  flying  from 
one  extreme  rush  into  the  other.  There  was  much  in  the 
letter  but  too  true,  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  both  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  in  that  and  past  days.  Having  failed  in  our  ex- 
periment at  Williamsburg,  we  determined  to  make  trial  of  it 
in  Alexandria,  by  the  help  of  our  Education  Society — ^Dr. 
Keith,  Dr.  Wilmer,  and  Mr.  Norris,  being  the  Professors.  The 
General  Theological  Seminary  was  now  getting  under  way,  and 
its  friends  were  afraid  of  some  interference  with  its  prosperity. 
The  ground  was  taken  that  tliis  was  the  institution  of  the 
Church,  and  its  claims  paramount  to  all  others.  Most  threat- 
ening letters  were  addressed  to  Bishop  Moore,  calling  upon 
him  as  a  Bishop  of  the  General  Church,  and  bound  to  guard 
its  unity,  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
Seminary  at  Alexandria.  Happily  for  us,  Mr.  Kohne  had 
bequeathed  a  large  fimd  for  the  General  Seminary  established 
in  New- York,  where  it  was  located  when  the  will  was  written; 
but,  meanwhile,  it  had  been  removed  to  New-Haven,  and  it  was 
contended  that  it  could  not  inherit  a  legacy  which  was  given 
to  some  institution  in  New-York.  Bishop  Hobart  now  took  the 
field  in  favor  of  Diocesan  Seminaries,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  claiming  the  legacy  for  one  to  be  established  in 
New- York,  under  Diocesan  rule.  A  General  Convention  was 
called  to  settle  the  question,  and  it  was  compromised  by 
restoring  the  General  Seminary  to  New- York,  on  certain  terms, 
which,  as  it  was  foreseen  and  predicted,  made  it,  and  has  con- 
tinued it,  virtually  a  New- York  Seminary.  But  we  heard  no 
more  after  that  of  the  schismatical  character  of  the  Virginia 
Seminary,  nor  have  we  since  that  time  heard  any  other  objec- 
tions of  the  kind  to  those  established  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois, and  Connecticut.  Our  Seminary  continued  for  several 
years  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  until  we  raised  sufficient  funds 
to  purchase  its  present  site  and  erect  some  of  its  buildings. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Mecklen- 
burg, for  the  first  moneys  collected  for  that  purpose.  He  visited 
a  considerable  part  of  the  State,  and  raised  a  handsome  con- 
tribution to  it.  In  the  year  '28, 1  took  my  turn,  and  visited  a 
still  larger  portion  of  the  State,  realizing  a  greater  amount. 
Other  calls  have,  at  successive  periods,  been  made,  and  always 
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with  sncceaB.  An  attempt  to  mise  an  Episcopal  fimd  for  a 
time  interfered  with  and  postponed  this,  bnt  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  this  was  the  fiivorite  with  the  people,  and  the  other 
was  leKnqnished. 

The  funds  ooUected  for  the  Episcopate  now  amount  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  being  allowed  to  accumulate  without 
any  intei^forence  with  interest 

CILEBICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Kext  in  the  order  of  time,  and  agreeable  to  a  recommenda- 
turn  in  one  of  the  Conventions  in  Bishop  Madison's  time,  comes 
the  establishment  of  Clerical  Associations.  Hie  first  of  these 
was  in  the  Yallej  of  Virginia,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of 
Bokelej,  Jefferson,  and  Frederic  :  Dr.  Balmaine,  the  Ilev. 
Benjamin  Allen,  Enoch  Lowe,  Mr.  Brian, and  myself;  Benjamin 
Smith,  now  Bishop  Smith,  coming  among  us  soon  after.  We 
assembled  quarterly  in  each  other's  parishes ;  preaching  for 
several  days  and  nights ;  having  meetings  among  ourselves,  and 
at  private  houses,  for  special  prayer ;  taking  up  collections  for 
missionaries  to  tiie  western  part  of  Virginia.  The  two  first 
who  went  to  Virginia,  beyond  the  Alleghanies — the  Eev. 
Charles  Page  and  William  Lee — were  sent  out  by  our  Society. 
These  Associations  were  attended  by  much  good  and  no  evil, 
80  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  I  have  ever  encouraged  tliom, 
since  entering  the  Episcopate,  and  Bishop  Moore  did  the  same 
before  and  after  that  time,  as  being  most  important  auxiliaries 
to  the  Bishops,  especially  in  large  dioceses.  I  regard  it  as  an 
evil  omen,  when  ministers  who  are  favorably  situated  are- 
averse  to  such  means  of  their  own  and  ttioir  people's  improve- 
ment, though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  some 
good  and  pious  men  who  regard  them  in  a  different  light. 

OUB  CJOSrVENTIONS  C50ME  NEXT. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  our  reorganization,  our  Conven- 
tions were  not  only  small  as  to  numbers,  but  sad  and  gloomy 
'u  character,  attracting  no  attention.     A  succession  of  the 
fainy  seasons  in  May  attended  them  for  so  many  years  that  tlie 
t^^o  were  closely  associated  in  tlie  public  mind.    Our  Conven- 
^ous  for  some  years  were  held  in  Bichmond ;  but  the  pro- 
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verbial  and  profose  hospitaliiy  of  that  place  was  not  then  gene- 
rally  afforded  them.  For  the  most  paa*t,  both  clerical  and  lay 
delegates  were  to  be  seen  only  at  the  taverns,  and  bnt  few  re- 
ligions services  were  held.  The  Convention  at  Fredericks- 
bnrg — the  first  after  the  system  of  rotation  commenced — 
was  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained,  and  firom  that  time  on- 
ward they  became  not  only  delightful  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
composing  them,  bnt  attractive  to  others.  To  understand 
aright  the  history  of  such  large  assemblies  as  our  Conventions 
attract,  and  the  reasons  which  justify  our  encouragement  of 
them,  by  making  religious  exercises  so  large  a  part  of  their 
doings,  it  must  be  stated  that  not  only  are  the  Yirginians  a 
people  given  to  visiting,  but  that  the  Episcopalians  are  pecu- 
liarly so,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  sprung  from  a  comparatively  few  families,  who,  by  mar- 
riages and  intermarriages,  though  scattered  all  over  the  State, 
make  up  one  great  &mily  of  tenderly  attached  relatives,  who 
are  always  pleased  at  a  good  excuse,  if  the  ability  allows,  to 
assemble  together.  The  bond  of  Christian  fellowship  and  of 
Church  feeling  also  is  very  strong,  even  where  the  other  is  not, 
as  well  as  where  it  is.  Hospitality  also  is  a  strong  principle 
with  them,  and  it  is  easier  here  than  in  most  places  to  throw 
open  the  doors,  and  welcome  all  who  will  come  in  on  such 
occasions. 

A  more  innocent  mode,  nay,  a  more  religious  mode  of  gra- 
tifying the  social  feeling  can  not  be,  than  that  of  meeting 
together  at  our  Conventions ;  and  an  imperative  duty  rests  on 
the  ministers  to  afford  the  people  the  most  frequent  and  edify- 
ing services  in  their  power,  so  that  they  may  take  up  the  song 
of  God's  ancient  people,  when  going,  by  Divine  command,  to 
the  great  feasts  of  His  own  appointment : 

**  Oh  I  'twas  a  joyful  sound  to  hear 
The  tribes  devoutly  say, 
Up,  Israel  I  to  the  temple  haste, 
And  keep  the  festal  day." 

Sometimes  they  have  been  most  edifying  as  well  as  as  joyful 
occasions.  The  presence  of  God  has  been  felt.  The  word 
preached  has  been  attended  with  great  power ;  many  have  re- 
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inembered  them  as  the  means  of  tlieir  awakening,  and  many 
as  the  channels  of  more  grace  to  their  already  converted  souls. 
Long  may  they  continue  to  be  thus  used.  Even  if  some 
dioceses  are  so  small,  or  the  conveyances  so  convenient  and 
rapid,  that  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  day,  can  bring  them  all  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  a  very  short  time  may  suflSce  for 
legislation  and  business,  let  it  bo  remembered  how  very  large 
the  dimensions  of  tlie  Diocese  of  Virginia,  how  difficult  and 
tedious  the  journey  of  many  of  its  members  to  the  Convention, 
and  it  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  tliat,  to  meet  for  mere 
business,  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
induce  and  remimerate  the  attendance  of  either  clergy  or  laity. 

THE  REQUIRING   OF  LAY   DEI.EOATES  TO  BE  CO:MM^XICA^'TS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
purification  of  the  Cliurch  from  evil-livers  among  both  clergy 
and  laity,  by  the  passage  of  wholesome  canons.  At  three  suc- 
cesdve  periods  was  this  done  ;  opposition  being  made  each 
time,  and  six  Conventions  in  all  being  in  part  occupied  in  the 
discussion  and  contest.  Wo  now  refer  to  the  method  adopted, 
after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  for  the  purification  of 
our  Conventions  from  unworthy  lay  delegates,  by  requiring 
that  they  be  in  fiill  communion  with  the  Church,  and  not 
merely  baptized  members  or  professed  friends,  wliethcr  bap- 
tized or  not.  No  law,  either  of  tlie  General  or  State  Conven- 
tions, forbade  an  infidel,  or  the  most  immoral  man,  from 
being  the  deputy  from  a  parish  in  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
although  questions  might  come  before  them,  touching  the 
Creed  and  articles  and  worship  of  the  Church,  or  the  trial  of 
Bishops,  Clerg}^,  and  Laymen.  Tlie  strange  anomaly  of  persons 
legislating  for  others,  and  not  being  themselves  subject  to  such 
legislation,  was  allowed  in  the  Church,  when  it  would  have 
been  resisted  in  any  and  every  other  society.  The  consequence 
resulted,  that  although  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the 
general  character  of  the  Church  and  the  respectability  of  the 
lay  delegation  to  our  Conventions,  we  were  still  distressed  and 
mortified  at  the  occasional  appearance  of  one  or  more  un- 
worthy membere,  who  were  a  scandal  to  the  Church;   the 
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scandal  being  the  greater  because  of  the  number  of  attend- 
ants. 13ie  frequtot^  of  the  race-gronnd  and  the  card-table^ 
and  the  lovers  of  the  intoxicating  cup,  soipetimes  found  tiurir 
way  through  this  unguarded  door  into  the  legishitiye  halL  It 
was  proposed  to  dose  it,  but  strenuous  opposition  was  made  bj 
some,  as  to  a  measure  asRailing  individual  and  congregatknial 
rights.  It  was  discussed  for  three  successive  years,  and  tliov^ 
a  considerable  majority  was  always  ready  to  pass  the  proposed 
canon,  that  majority  yielded  so  &r  to  the  minority  as  to  allow 
of  delay  and  fbrther  consideration,  which  only  resulted  in  the 
final  passage  of  it  by  increased  and  overwhelming  nnmben. 
An  incident  occurred  during  one  of  the  discussions,  showing 
how  the  consciences  of  even  those  who  are  not  in  full  conmiim- 
ion  with  the  Ohurch  approve  of  wholesome  legislation  and 
discipline.  A  worthy  clergyman  who  was  opposing  the  canon, 
referred  to  his  own  lay  delegate  as  a  proof  of  what  ezcelleQt 
men  might  be  sent  to  the  Convention,  who  were  neverthelen 
not  communicants.  When  he  was  seated,  the  lay  delegate^  a 
very  humble  and  good  man,  who  had  never  spoken  befofe  in 
Oonventioli,  rose  and  expressed  his  entire  dissent  from  Ua 
minister,  and  as  it  was  proposed  to  postpone  the  question  untQ 
the  next  day,  begged  that  there  might  be  no  delay,  as  he 
should  sleep  more  quietly  that  night  after  having  given  his 
vote  in  favor  of  so  necessary  a  regulation.  He  lived  to  appear 
in  our  body  once  more  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
We  have  never,  since  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  had  cause  to 
repent  of  our  legislation,  or  to  blush  for  the  scandal  cast  upon 
us  by  unworthy  members. 

POLICY  OF  THE  BISHOPS  AND  CLERGY  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  REGARD  TO 
TRACTARIANIBM. 

At  an  early  period,  Bishop  Moore  called  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Virginia  to  this  heretical  and  Bomish 
movement,  when  it  overhung  om*  horizon  only  as  a  cloud,  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand.  But  it  was  a  black,  portentous  one. 
The  Convention  in  Norfolk,  with  a  few  exceptions,  agreed  with 
him  in  the  propriety  of  warning  against  the  giving  of  any  en- 
couragement to  the  circulation  of  the  insidious  tracts.  At  the 
meeting  in  Alexandria,  the  following  year,  when  they  had 
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been  circnlated  through  the  land,  having  abeady  done  much 
evil  in  onr  mother  Church,  a  call  was  made  upon  all  to  expose 
and  condemn  the  false  doctrines  thereof. 

The  Bishops  and  Ministers  did  their  duty  in  sounding  the 
alarm,  and  the  faithfiil  Professors  of  our  Seminary  did  theirs. 
The  consequence  is  tliat  the  Church  of  Virginia  has  been  pre- 
Bcrred  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trincB  taught  by  that  school. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  LrTUROY  AND  VESTMENTS  IN  VTBOINIA. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Church,  for  a  considerable  .time,  in 
Virginia,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  its  liturgical  services 
were  often  very  imperfectly  performed.    In  truth,  the  respons- 
ive parts,  designed  for  the  congregation,  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  clerk,  who,  in  a  loud  voice,  sung  or  drawled 
them  out.    As  to  the  psalmody,  it  is  believed  that  the  him 
dredth  psalm,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  was  so  generally 
used  to  be  the  signal  of  the  service  begun,  that  it  was  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  Church.    A  case  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  good  authority,  where  a  new  minister,  having  varied  from 
the  established  custom,  gave  out  a  different  psalm ;  but  tlie 
clerk,  disregarding  it,  sung  as  usual  the  hundredth.     So  un- 
accustomed were  the  people  to  join  in  the  Service,  that  when 
I  took  charge  of  tlie  congregation  in  Alexandria,  in  1811, 1 
tried  in  vain  to  introduce  the  practice,  imtil  I  fell  on  the  ex- 
pedient of  making  the  children,  who  in  large  numbers  came 
weekly  to  my  house  to  be  catechized,  go  over  certain  parts  of 
the  Service  and  the  Psalms  with  me ;  and  after  having  thus 
trained  them,  on  a  certain  Sabbath  directed  them  to  respond 
heartily  and  loudly  in  the  midst  of  tlie  grown  ones.    They  did 
their  part  well,  and  complete  success  soon  attended  the  plan. 
Throughout  the  State,  when  not  only  tlie  friends  of  the  Church 
were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  prayer-books  were  very  scarce, 
but  even  clerks  were  hard  to  be  gotten,  I  presume  that  the 
services  were  very  irregularly  performed.  I  knew  of  an  instance 
where  the  clergyman  did  not  even  take  a  prayer-book  into  the 
pulpit,  but,  committing  to  memory  some  of  the  principal  prayers 
of  tiie  Morning  Service,  used  them  in  the  pulpit  before  sermon, 
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after  the  manner  of  other  denominations.  I  was  told  of  an- 
other who  nsed  no  prayer  at  all,  but  only  preached,  as  it  is 
proposed  now,  by  some  of  our  Olinrch  in  England  and  this 
coimtry,  that  our  ministers  should  do,  when,  ont  of  onr  regular 
congregations,  they  shall  seek  to  operate  on  the  masses  ip 
towns  and  destitute  country  places.  I  am  nnable  to  say  whe- 
ther it  ever  was,  or  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the  habit  of  any 
or  of  many  of  the  ministers  to  use  what  is  called  the  fall  ser- 
vice, combining  what  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  originally 
the  three  distinct  parts  of  the«  old  English  cathedral  senioe, 
and  used  separately  at  different  portions  of  the  day,  namely, 
the  Morning  Service  proper,  the  Litany,  the  Ante-Communion 
Service,  and  which,  without  law,  were  gradually  blended  into 
one,  for  the  convenience  of  those  whp  preferred  one  long  to 
three  short  services.  The  probability  is,  that  in  a  church  with- 
out a  head  and  any  thing  ]ike  discipline,  the  practice  may  have 
been  very  various,  according  to  the  consciences,  tastes,  and  con- 
venience of  those  who  officiated.  The  practice  of  those  who  ent- 
gagedin  the  resuscitation  of  theChurdi  in  Virginia,  was  to  use 
tiie  two  former  portions  of  the  liturgy — the  Morning  Service 
and  Litany  —  and  to  omit  the  Ante-Ck)mmunion  service,  except 
on  communion  days.  This  was  introduced  among  us  by  the 
brethren  who  came  from  Maryland,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wilmer, 
Norris,  and  Lemmon,  who  doubtless  believed  that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  those  who  arranged  the  American 
Prayer-Book.  They  quoted  as  authority  the  declaration  and 
practice  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Smith,  who,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
journals  of  our  earliest  General  Convention,  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  changes  of  the  Prayer-Book.  Dr.  Smith,  after  leav- 
ing Philadelphia,  settled  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  where  it  was 
declared  he  never  used  the  Ante-Communion  Service.  Dr.  Wil- 
mer was  one  of  his  successors,  and  said  that  it  was  also  affirmed 
that  Dr.  Smith  avowed  himself  to  have  been  the  author  of  one 
or  more  of  the  rubrics,  on  the  meaning  and  design  of  which 
rested  the  question  of  obligation  to  use  the  Ante-Communion 
Service  every  Sabbath,  and  that  he  had  in  view  the  permission 
to  leave  it  optional  with  the  minister.  I  am  aware  fLat  Bishop 
White  has  expressed  a  different  opinion,  and  that  his  practice 
was  otherwise,  nor  do  I  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  or  take 
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ades,  but  onlr  to  stale  the  authoritr  on  which  tho  ViT^r.in 
custom  was  idrocaxed,  Nor  do  I  mean  to  appn^priato  ihi» 
custom  exdnsiTelT  to  Viiginia  and  a  ]>ait  of  Maryland.  In 
odier  parts  ej^he  land  there  were  those  who  adoptini  it,  1 
had  it  from  the  lips  of  Bishop  Hobart  himself^  that  a  ivrtion 
of  the  clei^  of  Xew-Tork  omitted  tliat  part  of  tlie  Sorvioo ; 
and  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  it  was  this  fact  which  had  much 
to  do  with  his  proposition  to  abridge  the  Service  in  otlier  i^artsu 
in  order  the  more  easily  to  enforce  the  use  of  this  favorite  |H>r- 
tion.  The  Bishop  acknowledged  to  mo  that  tlie  Virginia  dcrgj- 
were  not  the  only  transgressors  in  tliis  respect  Tins  nmcli  I 
can  say,  that  if  they  did  err  in  the  undengitanding  of  tho  Rubric, 
they  made  amends  for  the  abridgment  of  the  Service  by  sivk- 
ing  to  perform  what  was  used  in  a  more  animateil  nmnnor,  luul, 
to  introduce  a  warm  and  zealous  response  among  tho  ]hh^}>K>, 
and  also  by  more  lengthened,  animated,  and  evangelical  ilis- 
courses  from  the  pulpit.  Nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  cnfon*o 
upon  all  the  practice  thus  commenced.  From  tho  first,  every 
minister  has  been  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  conscience 
and  judgment  in  regard  to  it  For  a  time,  Bishop  ^[oore,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  fuller  service  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  was  disposed  to  urge  the  same  upon  the  clergy  of  Vir- 
ginia; but,  after  some  observation  and  experience,  bocnmo 
satisfied  that  it  was  best  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  each 
minister,  and  though  in  his  own  parish  ho  always  used  it,  never 
required  the  same  in  his  visits  to  otliers. 

As  to  the  vestments,  the  same  liberty  and  tho  sanio  viiriety 
has  ever  existed  in  the  Church  of  Virginia  without  iiitorruption 
to  its  harmony.  It  is  well  known  that  the  controversy  in  our 
Mother  Church,  concerning  tho  use  of  tho  surplice,  was  a  loiig 
and  bitter  and  most  injurious  one  ;  was,  indeed,  conHid(jred  by 
some  of  her  ablest  Bishops  and  Clergy  as  that  which  was  the 
main  point  which  caused  the  final  secession  ;  that  if  tho  obli- 
gation to  use  it  had  been  removed,  tho  Church  woiihl,  for  at 
least  a  much  longer  period,  have  been  undivided.  Viirious  at- 
tempts were  made  to  abolish  the  canon  or  rubric  enforcing  it ; 
but  it  was  thought  improper  to  humor  tho  dissenting  by  ho 
doing,  and  alleged  that  if  this  were  done,  other  deuiands  would 
be  made. 
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At  the  reyision  of  the  Prayer  Book  by  onr  American  &then| 
this  and  other  changes  which  had  long  been  desired  by  many 
in  England,  and  still'  are,  were  at  once  made,  and  the  dress  of  ' 
the  clergy  left  to  their  own  good  sense;  it  being  only  required 
that  it  should  be  decent  I  believe  it  has  never  been  attempted 
but  once  to  renew  the  law  enforcing  clerical  habits.  Soon 
after  I  entered  the  House  of  Bishops,  some  one  in  the  oHier 
House  proposed  such  a  canon.  A  warm  but  short  discosBioii^ 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  withdrawal,  I  believe,  of  what 
found  but  little  favor.  During  the  discussion,  the  subject  waa 
mentioned  among  the  Bishops,  who  seemed  all  opposed  to  it, 
and  one  of  whom,  more  disposed,  perhaps,  to  such  things  than 
any  other,  cried  out:  ^^ De  minimifl  ut  caret  lex." 

That  the  old  Glergy  of  Virginia  should  have  been  very  uni- 
form and  particular  in  the  use  of  the  clerical  vestments  is  most 
improbable,  £rom  the  structure  of  the  churches  and  the  loca- 
tion of  their  vestry-rooms.  13ie  vestry-rooms  formed  no  part 
of  the  old  churches,  but  were  separate  places  in  the  yard  or 
neighborhood,  sometimes  a  mile  or  two  ofL    They  were  de- 

'  signed  for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes,  and  were  located 
for  the  convenience  of  the  vestrymen,  who  levied  taxes  and 
attended  to  all  the  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  business  of 
the  parish.  The  setting  apart  some  portion  of  the  old  churches 
as  robing  or  vestry-rooms,  is  quite  a  modem  thing,  and  it  is 

.  not  at  all  probable  that  the  ministers  would  have  gone  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  pulpits  and  the  former  vestry- 
rooms  in  the  church-yards,  to  change  their  garments.  The 
Clergy  of  Virginia,  from  the  first  efforts  at  resuscitating  the 
Church,  have  been  charged  by  some  with  being  too  indifferent 
to  clerical  garments ;  nor  have  they  been  very  careful  to  repel 
the  charge,  thinking  it  better  to  err  in  this  way  than  in  the 
opposite.  Bishop  Hobart  once  taunted  me  with  this,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  that  there  were  times  and 
places  when  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  using  the  clerical 
garments,  saying,  that  in  his  visitations,  eq)ecially  to  Western 
New-York,  he  sometimes  dispensed,  not  only  with  the  Episcopal 
robes,  but  even  with  the  black  gown.  The  Bishops  of  Virginia 
have  sometimes  been  condenmed  for  not  requiring  the  candi- 
dates to  be  dressed  in  surplices  at  the  time  of  their  admission 
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to  deacons'  OTders,  although  there  is  no  canon  or  rubric  looking 
to  mich  a  thing.  Thej  are  at  least  as  good  Churchmen,  in  this 
respecty  as  the  English  Bishops.  When  in  England,  some  years 
since,  I  witnessed  the  ordination  of  fifty  deacons,  by  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Durham  Cathedral,  not  one 
of  whom  was  surpliced ;  some  of  them,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
having  on  their  college-gowns,  answering  to  our  black  gowns, 
and  others  only  their  common  garments.  There  is,  I  think, 
less  disposition  to  form  and  parade  there  than  is  sometimes 
seen  in  onr  own  country.  I  only  add  that  Bishop  Moore,  in 
his  visitations,  always  took  his  seat  in  the  chancel  in  his  ordi- 
nary dress,  except  when  about  to  perform  some  oflScial  act.,  and 
thus  addressed  the  cougregation  after  the  sermon.  I  have  seen 
no  cause  to  depart  from  his  example. 

GLEBES  AND  SALABIES  WTFHDRAWN. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  great  complaint  against  the 
L^islatnre  of  Virginia,  that  it  should  not  only  have  withdrawn 
the  stipend  of  sixteen  thousand  weight  of  tobacco  from  the 
clergy,  but  also  have  seized  upon  the  glebes.     I  do  not  mean 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  legality  of  that  act,  how- 
ever decided  in  opinion  1  may  be,  or  of  the  motives  of  those 
who  petitioned  for  it.  Doubtless,  there  were  many  who  sincerely 
thought  that  it  was  both  legal  and  right,  and  tliat  tliey  wore 
doing  God  and  religion  a  service  by  it.    I  hesitate  not,  however, 
to  express  the  opinion  in  which  I  have  been,  and  am  sustained 
by  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Church  then  and  ever  since, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
t^-ue  religion  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  to  its  growth  in  any 
^ay,  than  the  continuance  of  either  stipend  or  glebes.    Many 
clergymen  of  the  most  unworthy  character  would  have  been 
fi^ontinued  among  us,  and  such  a  revival  as  we  have  seen,  have 
Xiever  taken  place.    As  it  was,  together  with  the  glebes  and 
Salaries  evil  ministers  disappeared,  and  made  room  for  a  new 
^nd  different  kind.    Even  in  cases  where,  from  some  peculiar- 
ity in  the  manner  in  which  the  glebes  were  first  gotten,  and 
tie  tenure  by  which  they  were  held,  the  law  could  not  alien- 
a.te  them  from  the  parish,  they  have  been,  I  believe,  without 
an  exception,  a  drawback  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pros- 
YoL.  n.— 27. 
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perity  of  the  congregations,  by  relating  the  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  support  the  ministry,  and  making  them  to  rely  on  the 
micertain  profits  of  their  contested  or  pillaged  lands.  The 
prejudices  excited  against  the  Church  by  the  long  contert  for 
them  were  ahnost  oyerwhekning  to  her  hopes ;  and  a  sncoeaBfbl 
termination  of  that  contest  might  have  been  utterly  &tal  to 
them,  at  any  rate,  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Not  mordy  have 
the  pious  members  of  the  Ohurch  taken  this  view  of  tbe  sub- 
ject, since  the  revival  of  it  under  other  auspices ;  but  many  of 
those  who  preferred  the  Ohurch  at  that  day  for  other  reaaons 
than  her  evangelical  doctrine  and  worship,  saw  that  it  was 
best  that  she  be  thrown  upon  her  own  resources.  I  had  a  c<hi- 
versation  many  years  since  with  Mr.  Madison,  soon  after  he 
ceased  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which,  I  became 
assured  of  this.  He  himself  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  act  for  the  putting  down  the  establishment  of  the  Episco- 
pal Ohurch,  while  his  relative  was  Bishop  of  it,  and  all  his 
fiunily  connection  attached  to  it  He  mentioned  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  the  preference  of  many  for  it  who  still  advocated 
the  repeal  of  all  its  peculiar  privileges.  I  give  his  own  words. 
At  a  time  when  lobby  members  were  sent  by  some  of  the 
other  denominations  to  urge  the  repeal  of  all  laws  favoring  the 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  one,  an  elder  of  a  church,  came  from  near 
Hampton,  who  pursued  his  work  with  great  fearfulness  and 
prudence.  An  old-£Eishioned  Episcopal  gentleman  of  the  true 
federal  politics,  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  powdered  hair,  long 
queue,  and  white-top  boots,  perceived  him  approaching  very 
cautiously  one  day,  as  if  afraid,  though  desirous  to  speak. 
Whereupon  he  encouraged  the  elder  to  come  forward,  saying 
indeed,  that  he  was  already  with  him ;  that  he  was  clear  for 
giving  all  a  fidr  chance ;  that  there  were  many  roads  to  heaven, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  letting  every  man  take  his  own  way ; 
but  he  was  sure  of  one  thing,  that  no  genUeman  would 
choose  any  but  the  Episcopal.  Although  I  am  far  from  assent- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  no  gentlemen  are  to  be  found  in 
other  denominations,  or  that  there  were  none  in  Virginia  at 
that  time  who  had  become  alienated  £rom  the  Episcopal  and 
attached  to  other  churches,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
more  educated  and  refined  were  generally  averse  to  any  but 
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tlie  Epiaoofisl  CSiiirch,  althongli  many,  of  whom  die  above* 
menftioiied  was  a  fiur  reprosentatiyey  were  in  &yor  of  equal 
pnril^gQB  toalL*  It  maybe  well  heretortalewhat  will  more 
fidly  appear  when  we  come  to  apeak  of  the  old  i^ebea  and 
dknrdiea  in  a  sabseqnent  number,  that  the  character  of  the 
hymaa  of  Viiginia  was,  in  general,  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
«f  tiia  dfli^  ftr  morab  and  religion.  The  latter,  lor  the  most 
part,  were  the  refiise,  <x  more  indiffiwent  of  the  T^ngliali^  Irish, 
and  Scottish  Episcc^al  Churches,  who  conld  not  ftid  promo* 
turn  and  employment  at  home.  The  former  were  natives  of  the 
nO,  and  descendantB  of  respectable  ancestorB  who  migrated  at 
in  eaily  period.  For  high  and  honorable  character,  and  a  due 
uppieciation  of  what  was  required  in  ministers  of  the  Oospel, 
ftm  were  munerous  influential  laymen  who  wonld  fiivorably 
eompare  with  those  of  any  part  of  die  land.  Some  of  the  ves* 
trifli^  as  their  records  painfully  show,  did  what  they  could  to 
diq^iee  nnwortiiy  ministen,  though  they  often  fiuled  throng 
defect  of  law.  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  evil 
■inisteni  fiwtened  upon  them,  as  well  as  from  the  scarcity  of 
Binistera,  they  made  much  use  of  lay-readers  as  substitutes. 
In  some  instances,  as  will  be  seen,  sudi  readers  were  very  sue- 
eeflBftd  in  strengthening  the  things  which  remained  after  the 
Ohnrch  was  deprived  of  her  possessions  and  privileges,  and  the 
dergy  had  abaoidoned  their  charges.  The  reading  of  the  ser- 
Tiee  and  sermons  in  private  &milies,  which  contributed  so 
smch  to  the  preservation  of  an  attachment  to  liie  Cihureh  in 
die  same,  was  doubtless  promoted  by  this  practice  of  lay-read- 

Those  wliom  Providence  raised  up  to  resuscitate  the  &llen 
Ohurch  of  Virginia  can  testify  to  the  &ct  that  the  fiunilies  who 
descended  from  tiie  above-mentioned  have  bedi  their  most 
eflbctive  supports.  Existing  in  greater  or  less  ntunbersthrough- 

•  Mr.lDidlKmHimoiher  WM  a  pioiH  member  oftfie  B|i^^  She 

Ifid  wlthhiH^  bat  was  of  ndi  &eble  health  that^e  ooaU  not  attend  pabUc  vor- 
Aip  for  many  of  her  latter  yean.  On  this  ^^xnmt^  as  doobtkni  firom  a  general 
principle  of  hoflpitalUy,  Ifr.  M>^i«ftn^  who  was  very  regolar  fai  his  attendance  at 
iranUp,  wUdi,  during  his  day  was  held  at  the  coort-hoose  in  Orange  Goontj, 
ttee  befaig  no  cfanicfa  fcr  some  tiipe,  always  invited  oar  minlstora  to  his  boose, 
iibsn  tiMj  sdnliMefed  the  Lonfs  Si^^  to  Us  TenrnMe  1 
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out  the  State,  they  have  been  the  first  to  ori^nate  measureB 
for  the  revival  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  most  active  and  libeoral 
ever  since  in  the  support  of  her  ministers.  More  intelligent 
and  devoted  Ohnrchmen,  more  hospitable  and  warm-hearted 
Mends  of  the  clergy  can  nowhere  be  fonnd  And  when  in 
the  providence  of  God  they  are  called  on  to  leave  their  an- 
cient homes  and  form  new  settlements  in  the  distant  South  and 
West,  none  more  active  and  reliable  in  transplanting  the 
Ohnrch  of  the  Fathers. 


SOME  BEFLBCmONS  GBOWING  OtTT  OF  THE  FOKEGOISTG  PAGES. 

The  desertions  £rom  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Yirginiai  on 
the  part  of  many  who  were  awakened  to  a  deeper  eesme  of 
religion,  the  violent  opposition  made  to  it,  the  persevering  and 
successful  efforts  for  its  down&ll,  the  advantage  taken  by  pdi- 
ticians  for  promoting  their  olgects,  the  abandonment  of  their 
charges  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  so  soon  as  tibe 
salaries  were  withdrawn,  and  when  only  unprofitable  glebes 
remained  to  them,  are  events  in  history  which  must  have  re- 
sulted from  some  powerful  cause  or  causes.  The  leading  one 
must  be  found  in  the  irreligious  character  and  defective  preach- 
ing of  the  clergy,  operating  more  or  less  on  the  laity ;  for  it 
will  always  be  in  some  degree,  "  like  priest  like  people."  THie 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  corruption  of  the  Eomish  clergy 
and  people,  by  general  consent,  invited  that  grand  assault  of 
the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man  upon  the  Christian  Church 
and  religion  in  Europe,  by  the  agency  of  Yoltaire  and  his  host 
of  fdlowers,  which  led  to  the  French  revolution  with  all  its 
horrors.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  same  great  foe  and  his 
active  agents  ahould  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  Church 
and  people  of  Virginia  in  their  then  most  irreligious  state,  and 
made  an  effective" w»ault  upon  them.  Infidelity  became  rife  in 
Virginia,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  portion  of  the  land.  The 
clergy  were  a  laughing^sjhock,  or  an  object  of  disgust.  Some 
that  feared  Gtod  and  desired  to  save  their  souls,  felt  bound  tc 
desert  them.  Persecution  fo][lt>ved,  which  only  increased  de- 
fection. Infidels  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  and  politicianB  made 
their  use  of  the  unhappy  state  of  things.     The  Church  fell 
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There  was  no  Episcopal  head  to  direct  and  govern  cither  clergy 
gr  pec^e.  Xo  discipline  could  be  exerted  over  either*  It  is 
not  snrpiking  that  many  shoold  think  it  was  deserted  of  God^ 
as  well  as  man.  Snch  a  view  has  been  taken  of  it  bj  some 
07er  since,  and  most  diligently  and  saccessfhllj  urged  to  our 
injury.  Although  our  present  condition  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  Episcopal  Church  itself  is  not  an  offense 
onto  God — although  at  one  time  it  came  imder  his  displeasure 
by  reason  of  the  unworthiness  of  many  of  its  ministers  and 
membeiB — yet  it  may  be  well  to  advert,  not  in  a  spirit  of  retali- 
ation, but  in  the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  to  some  fiicts,  show- 
ing that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  the  only  one  in  our  land 
which  has  had  its  unworthy  ministers  and  members,  and  been 
of  course  so  fiur  an  object  of  the  Divine  displeasure*  Tlie  history 
<rf  the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  one  of  our  opponents  has 
Slid,  18  the  ^^hisiary  of  dedmsions  and  fWHHi2«.''  The  Baptist 
Onureh  in  Virginia,  which  took  the  lead  in  dissent,  and  was 
the  cinei  object  of  persecution  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  most 
violent  and  persevering  afterwaords  in  seeking  the  downfiUl  of 
the  Establishment,  was  the  first  to  betray  signs  of  great  declon- 
aon  in  both  ministers  and  people.  The  Sev.  Robert  .Temple,  in 
his  History  of  the  Baptists  of  Virginia,  is  faithful  in  acknow- 
ledging this.  At  an  early  period,  he  informs  us,  that  Kentucky 
and  the  Western  countiy  took  off  many  of  their  ministers  in 
pursuit  of  gain.  Some  of  these  ministers  had  dishonored  tlie 
profession.  ^^  With  some  few  exceptions,"  he  says,  ^^  the  declen- 
sion (among  the  people)  was  general  throughout  the  State. 
The  love  of  many  waxed  cold.  Some  of  the  watchmen  fell, 
odierB  stumbled,  and  many  slumbered  at  their  posts.  Iniquity 
greatly  abounded."  At  another.time,  he  says :  "  The  groat  reviv- 
al had  now  subsided,  and  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Many  barren  and  fruitless  trees  were  already  cut  down.  In  many 
of  the  churches  the  number  excluded  surpassed  the  number  re- 
ceived." Again,  he  speaks  of  the  undue  dwelling  on  some 
highly  Calvinistic  doctrines.  ^^  Truth  is  often  injured  by  an 
unsuitable  application  of  its  parts.  Strong  meat  should  not  be 
^ven  but  to  men.  To  preach  the  deep,  mysterious  doctrines 
of  grace  upon  all  occasions,  and  before  all  sorts  of  i>oople,  Ih  the 
snre  way  to  preach  them  out  of  the  parts."    Again,  he  says, 
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in  the  same  connection :  "  Unguardedness  respecting  preachers, 
in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  to  impostors,  has  injured  the 
Baptists  in  many  parts,  but  in  none  more  than  on  the  Eastern 
shore.  They  have  probably  suffered  more  by  impostors  than 
any  other  people  in  Virginia."  He  then  mentions  several 
sad  instances  of  shameful  misconduct,  adding  others  afterwards. 
I  am  also  compelled  in  honest  truth  to  say,  that,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, many  others  coming  within  my  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, must  be  imited  to  the  above ;  but  I  am  also  rejoiced 
to  declare,  from  the  same  knowledge,  that  the  character  of  the 
ministry  of  that  denomination,  for  piety  and  ability,  and  no 
doubt  Ihat  of  the  people  with  it,  has  been  most  manifestly  im- 
proving for  many  years.  I  trust  that  with  the  acknowledged 
improvement  of  our  own,  there  will  be  an  increased  disposition 
to  forget  all  former  animosities,  to  think  and  speak  eharitably 
of  each  other,  and  only  strive  which  shall  most  promote  the 
common  cause  of  true  religion. 

Leaving  my  own  State  and  Diocese,  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
some  at  a  distance  who  have  experienced  like  declension  from 
the  line  of  faith  and  practice.  Col.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  in  his 
"Western  Manuscripts,"  (recently  published,)  concerning  a 
tour  through  the  States  in  the  year  1733,  speaking  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  New-England,  says :  "  Though  these  people 
may  be  ridiculed  for  some  Pharisaical  peculiarities  in  their 
worship  and  behavior,  yet  they  were  very  useful  subjects,  as 
being  frugal  and  industrious,  giving  no  scandal  or  bad  example, 
at  least  by  any  open  and  public  vices.  By  which  excellent 
qualities  they  had  much  the  advantage  of  the  Southern  colony, 
who  thought  their  being  members  of  the  Established  Church 
sufficient  to  sanctify  very  loose  and  profligate  morals.  For  this 
reason,  New-England  improved  much  faster  than  Virginia.^ 
Strict,  however,  as  were  the  morals,  and  evangelical  as  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New-England,  the  time 
of  declension  in  both  came  on.  We  may  trace  the  declension 
in  doctrine  to  that  which  was  the  Mother  Church  to  many  of 
them — the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  moralizing  system  began 
there  as  it  had  done  in  the  English  Church.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  Mr.  Balmaine — once  a  minister  of  that  Church — 
often  compare  together  the  moralizing  and  evangelical  parties 
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Mr.  Walkar  nwe  vepiwe&latiTes  of  die  tvo  putmk  though 
laoiiihiMmiaUwiii  the  sane  church  in  Edrnhmgh^  Hchiid 
heflid  flwm  both.  The  iihh«  woridlr  and  fiehioiuiMo  delight- 
ed in  thft  UBiHinMi  of  Dr.  Bbdr,  who  j^readied  in  the  nKHming^ 
Themovoaeiloas  and  evangelicai  attended  in  gneat^  numbed 
the  aeiiiug  of  Dr.  Wallrar,  who  preaehed  in  the  afternoon* 
Dr.  Widienpoon  ako^  former  Preeddent  of  Princetxm  CVllege^ 
hafly  in  his  woik  entitled  *^  CSianicteristicS)'^  e3cercided  his  nnsoi^ 
paBsedwit^  as  weU  as  pioBB  seal,  in  portraying  the  two  i>artiee — 
the  one,  calling  itself  Ae  ^  Moderate  Party,^  which  he  charges 
with  bring  **Jierce/&r  modenOion^  and  zealous  in  nothing  else. 
The  flame  soon  began  to  exist  in  New-England.  Low  views  of 
die'tjaafification  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  the  minis* 
tiy,  gradually  crept  in.  The  moralizing  system  took  tlie  place 
of  the  erangelicaL  Hie  distinctive  principles  of  the  Gospel 
were  kept  back,  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Uni- 
tarian heresy.  The  morals  also  of  the  Churdi,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, began  to  fiuL  The  labors  and  preadiing  of  Edwards 
aad  others,  and  the  great  Tevival  under  them,  did  much  to  ar- 
rest the  downward  tendency ;  but  the  evil  went  bu.  Tlio  love 
of  pleasure  in  the  young,  and  of  strong  drink  in  botli  young 
and  old,  increased  in  many  places.  Deacons  and  elders  sold 
mm  by  wholesale,  and  other  members  by  retail.  Nor  did  the 
dergy  lift  up  their  voices  in  solemn  warnings  as  they  should 
have  done,  but  very  many  freely  used  the  intoxicating  draught 
That  aged  and  venerable  man,  the  Bev.  Leonard  Woods,  of 
Andover,  recently  deceased,  states  that  at  a  particular  period, 
previous  to  the  temperance  reformation,  he  was  able  to  count 
nearly  forty  ministers  of  the  Gh)spel,  none  of  whom  resided  at  a 
very  great  distance,  who  were  either  drunkards,  or  so  far  ad- 
dicted to  intemperate  drinking,  that  their  reputation  and  ubo- 
fiilness  were  very  greatly  injured,  if  not  utterly  ruined.  IIo 
mentioned  ako,  an  ordination  that  took  place  at  which  ho  was 
present,  and  at  which  he  was  pained  to  see  two  aged  miniHtora 
literally  drunk,  and  a  third  indecently  excited  by  strong  <lrink. 
**T5iese  disgusting  and  appalling  facts,''  says  this  most  esteoin- 
ed  minister  of  the  Gtospel,  "  I  could  wish  might  l)o  concealed. 
But  they  were  made  public  by  the  guilty  persons;  and  I  have 
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thought  it  just  and  proper  to  mention  them,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  we  owe  to  a  compassionate  God,  for  the  great  deliver- 
ance he  hath  wrought."*  (The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Am.  Tern. 
Society,  as  quoted  in  the  Temperance  Prize  Essay,  "Bacchus," 
pp.  79,  80 ;  edition  of  1840.)  To  this  I  add  a  testimony  of  my 
own.  About  thirty-five  or  tiirty-six  years  ago,  I  devoted  some 
time  to  the  service  of  the  Colonization  Society,  by  forming  the 
first  auxiliaries,  and  selecting  the  first  colonists,  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Union,  North  and  South.  Of  .course,  I  min- 
gled freely  with  ministers  and  members  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  had  opportunity  of  knowing  what  I  now  affirm,  name- 
ly, that  many  ministers  of  respectable  standing,  and  not  confined 
to  any  one  denomination,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  themselves, 
and  offering  to  others  who  visited  them,  not  merely  at  the  hour 
of  dinner,  but  long  before,  brandy  and  other  drinks.  I  have 
special  reference  to  one  large  city,  where,  in  a  few  years,  the 
evil  effects  were  seen  and  felt,  in  the  reproach  brought  on 
several  denominations,  by  the  partial,  if  not  total  fall  of  some 
of  their  chief  leaders.  In  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
ruinous  habit,  I  mention  the  fact  that,  in  a  funeral  sermon 

*  In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  recently  published,  we  have  complaints  of  defec- 
tion among  the  dissenters  of  England  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. After  quoting  from  Bishop  Burnett  a  strong  pchssage  as  to  the  ignorance, 
want  of  piety  and  Scripture  knowledge  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  it  is 
added:  "No  loss  mournful  utterances  came  up  from  the  bosom  of  dissent  Hear 
its  voice  of  lament:  '  The  dissenting  interest  is  not  like  itself  I  hardly  know  it  It 
used  to  be  famous  for  faith,  holiness,  and  love.  I  knew  the  time  when  I  had  no 
doubt,  into  wliatsoevor  place  of  worship  I  went  among  dissenters,  but  that  my  heart 
would  be  warmed  and  edified.  Now  I  hear  prayers  and  sermons  which  I  neither 
relish  nor  understand.  Evangelical  truth  and  duty  are  old-fashioned  things.  One's 
ears  are  dinned  with  "reason,"  "/Tie  great  law  of  reason,^''  "iheetemallaw  of  reason," 
Oh  1  for  the  purity  of  our  fountains !'"  When  Wesley  and  Whitefleld  and  others  be- 
gan to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its  power  and  purity,  they  found  as  little  favor  with  the 
dissenters  as  with  the  churchmen.  Dr.  Doddridge,  after  quoting  the  advice  of  some 
one  of  the  English  Church  as  to  the  best  method  of  resistmg  encroaches  on 
their  flocks,  namely,  more  fervent  prayer,  holy  living,  and  evangelical  preaching, 
says :  "  Let  us  of  the  dissenting  churches  go  and  do  likewise."  Seeing,  then,  that 
there  is  such  a  tendency  to  declension  in  all,  we  should  learn  to  be  charitable,  and 
even  if  it  should  be  only  a  mote  in  our  own  eye,  compared  with  the  beam  in  our 
brother's,  be  very  careful  to  eradicate  that,  remembering  how  soon  it  may  Increase 
so  as  to  obscure  our  vision.  We  speak  not  this  to  prevent  the  honest  declaration 
of  truth  and  faithful  warnings  to  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  but  to  put  all  on 
their  guard,  not  to  assign  an  undue  portion  of  error  and  corruption  to  any  one. 
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preached  about  that  tune  over  a  deceased  mmister,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  it  was  mentioned  to  his  praise,  that  such 
was  his  hospitality,  Ihat  he  never  permitted  even  a  morning 
viait  to  be  paid  him  without  offering  wine  and  other  refi'esh- 
ments.  How  thankfol  we  should  be  to  Gk>d  for  the  great 
change  which  he  has  caused  to  take  place  in  the  hospitidities 
of  our  day.  As  for  myself  I  can  never  hear  without  pain  a 
digfitiiig  remark  made  by  any  one,  especially  by  a  minister, 
and  more  especially  by  one  of  our  own  Church,  concerning  that 
society  which  I  believe  God  has  raised  up  in  our  land,  as  one 
instrnment  by  which  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  this  great  evil. 

From  this  digression,  if  it  be  a  digression,  I  return,  and  draw 
lids  article  to  a  close. 

ooNOLUDma  bemabks. 

Having  thus  presented  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church  of  Yir- 
ginia,  let  us  with  deep  humility  and  lively  gratitude  compare 
U>gether  our  past  and  present  condition,  saying,  ^'  what  hath 
God  wrought  ?"  Towards  the  close  of  two  hundred  years,  after 
its  first  establishment,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  Minis- 
ters and  one  hundred  and  sixty  Churches,  and  then  in  seven 
jears  after,  only  a  few  faint-hearted  ones,  serving  in  the  few 
remaining  and  almost  deserted  sanctuaries ;  now  again,  after 
the  labors  of  less  than  half  a  century,  our  hundred  ministers 
are  restored,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  churches 
are  oi)en  for  the  people  of  God.  For  two  hundred  years  not  a 
Bishop  ever  visited  the  Diocese,  and  even  aft;er  one  was  sent, 
only  a  few  ministrations  were  performed ;  now,  two  Bishops 
have  full  employment  in  visiting  two  hundred  churches  or 
stations.  It  was  for  years  found  impracticable  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  consecration  of  one  Bishop ;  now,  funds 
are  raised  for  the  annual  support  of  two,  independent  of 
parochial  charges.  It  was  once  proposed  in  a  declining  state 
of  the  Church,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  funds  for  the  education  of 
only  two  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  now,  numbers  are  annu- 
ally receiving  preparatory  instruction  at  our  Seminary.    For- 
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merly  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  parts  for  our 
supply  of  clergymen,  insufficient  as  to  numbers,  and  worse  as 
to  diaracter ;  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  Seminary,  we 
are  enabled  to  send  forth  to  the  decayed  Churches  of  Greece, 
or  to  the  heathen  of  Asia  and  AMca,  a  goodly  number  of 
fidthful  and  zealous  missionaries  of  the  cross.  Formerly,  and 
for  at  least  a  century,  numbers  were  deserting  our  communion, 
as  that  which  had  deserted  God,  and  was  deserted  of  God 
now,  for  the  last  forty  years,  either  themselyes  or  their  child- 
ren, or  children's  children,  have  in  considerable  numbera  been 
returning  to  our  fold,  as  to  one  which  Ghxl  himself  was  keep- 
ing and  blessing.  Whereas,  once,  almost  all  men  thought 
and  spoke  ill  of  our  clergy  and  communicants  as  devoid  of 
piety ;  now,  only  those  who  are  misinformed,  or  most  preju- 
diced, refuse  to  acknowledge  that  through  Gk>d's  grace  there  is 
at  least  as  large  an  amount  of  true  piety  in  both  ministers  and 
people  as  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  any  other  denomination. 
Whereas,  once,  we  had  for  many  years  no  conventions,  and 
then  for  some  years  a  few  faint-hearted  ministers  and  people 
meeting  together;  now,  what  numbers  of  clergy  and  laity 
delight  to  assemble,  not  for  the  dry  business  of  legislation 
only,  or  for  religious  controversy,  but  chiefly  for  the  blessed 
privilege  of  joining  hearts  and  voices  in  the  sweet  exercises  of 
God's  word  and  worship,  and  thus  becoming  knit  together  in 
love. 

Thus  graciously  hath  God  dealt  with  us.  Out  of  gratitude 
to  him,  and  that  we  may  continue  to  enjoy  his  smiles,  it  be- 
comes us  ever  to  bear  in  mind  by  what  means  this  hath  been 
done ;  how  our  Jacob  arose,  when  he  was  not  only  so  small, 
but  crushed  to  the  earth,  trodden  under  foot  of  man,  after  hav- 
ing been  beti'ayed  by  friends,  and  dishonored  by  the  very 
ministers  of  God  who  were  appointed  to  defend  him.  In  the 
character,  habits,  views,  and  history  of  the  man  whom  God 
sent  to  us  from  a  distance,  to  be  our  head  and  leader  in  this 
work,  and  in  the  views  of  those,  whether  from  our  own  State 
or  elsewhere,  who  entered  into  the  service,  may  be  seen  the 
religious  principles  and  methods  of  action,  by  which,  under 
God,  the  change  has  been  effected ;  and  it  need  not  be  said, 
how  entirely  different  they  were  from  those  by  which  the  dis- 
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[49vidUertteC&«tliladbmiwnMi|^t.  tVAi^ 
die  mon  oottTiaetdL  ft^wn  Ak# 
giMl  difinltio  li>  lue  «viM«i«lt4^  irhi^li 
hsn  iimliriiBi,  m  a  groit  neasmrcw  been  fwraMmuled.  We^ 
sre  fifii— lied  ttai^  ia  no  ]iut  of  o«r  lywn  laadUireif'  mdi 

IB  m  YhgaSm^  m  eoneqneBee  tif  die  Ibnner  dMoracler  of  tlH» 
EjRMopid  Cleisr,  nd  die  ki^  end  MMer  eirifb  irladi  Ked 
entad  between  die  CSmrdi  end  dioee  who  had  left  it»  palai 
wUdi  latter  were  nefrer  ealiafied  audi  die  downftll  of  die 
ftrmer  iras  aeeoiBi^iai^d. 

l>t  oie  brieflj  leeapiliilete  die  means  used.  BbhopMoorei 
in  bis  pveTHnB  correBpondeiice,  and  Us  fiiet  eennon  anil  ad- 
dresB,  dedared  Ub  detennination  to  preach  aa  he  had  oTer 
done,  irboi  God  eo  greatty  blessed  hb  mhiistry^  die  gloriona 
doctrines  of  giaee,  instead  of  a  .mere  moraUtj,  such  aa  many 
of  die  English  clargy  had  once  preached,  and  such  as  had  been 
but  too-  cbmmon  in  Yirginia.  Hie  young  dergj,  who  engaged 
in  die  reriTal  of  die  Ohnrch  of  Yirginia,  took  die  same  resolve, 
snd  made  die  great  theme  of  their  preaching  Jesns  OhrisI  and 
him  cmcified,  on  the  gronnd  of  a  total  apostasy  firom  (4o(l  on 
the  port  of  man,  which  required  such  a  sacrifice,  as  woll  as  tlie 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  in  order  to  meotness  for  die  joys 
of  Heaven.  But  they  did  not  tnm  this  grace*of '()od*  into 
licentionsness,  and  think  that  either  priest  or  poople  might 
indulge  in  gin.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  earlier  (Conven- 
tions, it  has  been  seen  that  it  was  at  once  set  forth  before  tlie 
world,  that  the  revival  of  the  Ohnrch  was  to  be  undertaken  on 
princriples  entirely  different  from  those  which  liad  liitherto 
prevailed,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  religion  had  boon 
so  much  dishonored.  It  was  plainly  declared  that  dierc  was 
need  of  discipline  both  for  clergy  and  laity ;  and  canons  were 
provided  for  die  exercise  of  the  same.  Not  merely  were  groHscr 
vices  stigmatized,  but,  what  by  some  were  considered  tlie 
innocent  amusements  of  the  world,  and  which  the  clergy 
themselves  had  advocated  and  practised,  were  condemned  as 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Ohristian  professr>r. 

Baptism,  by  which  we  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  sinful  lusts  of  die  flesh,  and  which 
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had  been  customarily  celebrated  in  private,  directly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rubric,  and  often  amidst  ungodly  festivities,  was 
now  sought  to  be  performed  only  in  the  house  of  Gk)d,  and 
with  pious  sponsors,  instead  of  thoughtless  and  irreligious  ones. 
Candidates  for  confirmation,  instead  of  being  presented  be- 
cause they  had  reached  a  certain  age,  and  could  repeat  the 
Catechism,  were  told  what  a  solenm  vow,  promise,  and  pro- 
fession they  were  about  to  make,  and  that  it  was  none  other 
than  an  immediate  introduction  with  full  qualification  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Of  course  very  different  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  conduct  of  communicants  were  inculcated,  and 
the  minister  even  bound,  by  express  canon,  to  converse  with 
each  one  before  admitting  him  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Thus,  were  the  whole  tone  and  standard  of 
religion  db^nged,  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  it  is 
true,  of  some  of  the  old  members  of  the  Church,  and  not  with- 
out condemnation  of  some  from  abroad. 

Li  due  time,  the  important  measure  of  requiring  that  all 
who  enter  our  Convention  to  legislate  for  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers,  should  themselves  be  Christian  profeason^ 
was  adopted,  though  there  were  those  at  home  who  feared  the 
attempt,  and  there  were  those  abroad  who  prophesied  evil  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  disaffection  at  home.  But  God 
was  with  us,  and  has  granted  most  entire  success. 

As  to  the  manner  of  exciting  zeal  in  Christians,  and  awaken- 
ing interest  in  those  who  were  not,  it  was  thought  that  no  bet- 
ter example  could  be  followed,  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  who 
preached  not  only  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  but,  in  some 
places,  from  house  to  house,  as  occasion  required,  and  oppor- 
tunity offered.  As  to  the  manner  of  preaching,  written  ser- 
mons were  generally  preferred  in  the  pulpit ;  extemporaneous 
exhortations  were  often  resorted  to  in  smaller  assemblies ;  and, 
witliout  slighting  the  excellent  prayers  of  our  Liturgy,  there 
were  many  occasions,  both  in  private  families,  and  in  social 
meetings,  when  extemporaneous  petitions  seemed  edifying  both 
to  the  pastor  and  his  flock.  As  to  the  great  benevolent  and 
•  religious  institutions  of  the  age,  our  Ministers  felt  that  they 
were  doing  well  to  encourage  their  people  to  a  lively  partici- 
pation in  them.    The  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,   the 
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Xo  pRyvcloB  cadi  odier  md  tlieii  tuugif^^ulMiis  ti>  bmu  m  wBL 
good  ivoda^  «id  opecUBrlo  awaken  die  cwden 
Ocir  kMl  tnaS&m^  AtwaaSeHaB  waMi  Biect  top^dicr  oc- 
awkwilty,  and  Ibr  sercnl  weccBsiTe  dmk  make  Adl  trial  of 
pn JO*  and  GoA  word,  cxpet^mg  llie  UeBsii^  f«wi«ed  ti^ 
two  or  fliree  wiio  eome  tegediei  and  ask  gomeahat  of  G<^ 

To  dme,  I  win  onhr  add  a  lew  words  as  to  tiie  ffwrit  dier* 
idled,  and  die  eoone  ponaed  towards  oar  (Siristiaii  Ki^durHi 
wlio  walk  not  widi  as  in  all  diings  of  Cinireh  order  and  wor- 
ddp. 

Long  and  Intter  was  die  strife  dial  snliated  belwe^A  di^in 
Old  our  fiidierB,  Tident  die  pejndiees  diat  raged  against  as; 
snd  it  wonld  hare  been  easr  to  enter  on  die  woik  of  reriTal 
in  tlieq^rit  of  retdialion  and  fierce  opposition.  Bat  would  it 
Iiare  been  right,  and  as  oar  Master  woald  have  had  as  dot 
Oar  IbfrefiidiefB  had  d<»ie  religion  and  di^n  some  wrong*  God 
made  much  ose  of  diem  for  good.  Many  of  diem  were  doabt* 
less  most  sincere  in  dieir  fear  of  as  and  (^position  to  usu  It 
became  ns  radier  to  win  diem  over  b j  love>  and  secnre  their 
esteem  bj  living  and  preadiing  differenUy  from  our  prede- 
cessors. 

Snch  was  die  conciUatory  course  pnrsned  by  our  deceased 
Fadier  in  God,  and  followed  by  diose  who  perceived  die  good 
effects  of  his  example,  and  most  happy  was  die  effect  of  die 
same. 

But  while  we  have  reason  at  thought  of  our  present^  by 
comparison  with  our  past  condition,  to  exclaim,  **  what  hath 
Ood  done  t"  ^  to  thank  him  and  take  courage,''  yet  should  wo 
beware  of  boasting,  or  of  supposing  that  all  is  done,  or  that 
what  remains  will  certainly  and  easily  be  done.  I  consiilor 
it  as  the  great  error  of  many  in  our  Church,  throughout  the 
land,  that  we  are  too  much  given  to  boasting,  too  apt  to  over- 
rate our  own  successes,  and  calculate  too  largely  on  ftur  groator, ' 
while  underrating  the  present  or  probable  ftituro  successes  of 
others.     God  will,  in  his  own  way,  correct  us,  if  wo  bo  guilty 
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of  presamption.  Our  Jacob  is  still  small,  and  it  becomea  us 
tLOW)  as  of  old,  to  ask,  by  whom  shall  he  arise  ?  Much  is  yet 
to  be  done,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  waj. 
Thongh  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  ministers,  yet  by  no 
meads  enough  to  carry  on  the  work  of  enlargemient  as  we 
could  wish,  and  as  the  door  seems  opening  to  us. 

Although  we  have  many  Churches,  yet  how  many  of  the 
congregations  are  small,  and  not  rapidly  increasing,  bdng  still 
unable  to  afford  evea  a  moderate  support  to  the  Ministry. 

Many  are  the  discouragements  which  meet  us  in  our  effarto 
to  sustain  some  of  the  old,  and  to  raise  up  new  congrega- 
tions. Among  the  most  painful  is  the  difficulty  of  attach^ 
ing  the  poor  of  this  world  to  our  communion.  When  our 
Lord  was  on  earth,  he  gave,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  his  heavenly 
descent,  the  blessed  &cty  that  ^'to  the  poor  the  Ghwfpel  is 
preached,''  and  ^^  the  common  people,  it  is  written,  heard  him 
gladly;" — ^^the  multitudes  followed  him."  Such  should  be 
our  constant  endeavor ;  and  if^  from  the  causes  alluded  to  in 
the  past  history  of  our  Church,  one  description  of  the  poor  of 
Virginia  have  been  almost  entirely  alienated  from  us,  let  ua 
rejoice  to  know  that]  there  is  another  description  not  less  ac* 
ceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  who,  if  we  are  kind  to  them, 
and  will  take  due  pains  to  win  them  over,  may  more  easily  be 
led  to  come  under  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word.  The 
poor  servants  will,  if  we  persevere  in  our  labors  of  love  to- 
wards them,  and  be  to  them  what  God's  &ithM  pastors  in 
every  age  have  been  to  the  poor,  be  benefited  by  our  ministry, 
and  may,  if  we  will,  in  conjunction  with  their  owners,  attend 
to  them  betimes,  as  we  do  to  our  own  children,  become  regular 
and  pious  members  of  our  communion.  But  whether  we  think 
of  the  rich,  or  the  poor,  or  those  of  any  and  every  condition 
and  character  amongst  us,  with  the  hope  of  converting  them 
to  Christ,  and  attaching  them  to  the  communion  of  our  Church, 
we  need  not  expect  much  success  without  great  zeal  and  dili- 
gence, such  as  was  put  forth  in  our  first  efforts  for  its  resusci- 
tation. Our  State  is  not  one  of  those  whose  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  in  which  flourishing  villages  are  springing 
up  in  every  direction,  calling  for  neat  churches  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  beauty  and  excellency,  and  where  the  sup^ 
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port  of  liie  ICiUBtiy  is  sore,  so  ibai  our  Zcm  iniist  needs 
IflBgdMA  ker  ends  md  stieE^dieB  her  stakes.  Yerj  diflSer* 
CBt  is  it  widi  us  BOW,  has  h  been  fiir  many  yeais,  and  will  it 
k  an  probability  be  tor  many  yean  to  oome.  It  is  only  by 
parianf  pcMSiciauce  in  weB-doiiy  diat  we  can  bope  to  make 
sdfaugas  in  the  eslaUirimient  of  oar  Cfanrdi.  Mnch  self- 
dcDJal,  andendaiingof  baidAip,  andaboonding  in  labors,  and 
itinennt  aeal,  and  eonteBtedaeas  mdi  a  litde  of  this  wodd- s 
goodsb  on  Ae  part  of  many  of  onr  IGnisten,  are  indispensable 
to  die  growth  of  the  diarck  in  Tiiginia,  mnch  berond  her 
jaesmt  attainment  Widioot  diese  tilings  she  may,  exeq>t  in 
dm  lDWDS«  eontinne  stalionazy,  or  even  reCrogiade  in  some 
flaeeaif  daring  yean  to  come- 

Tb  Hm  ineguing  I  onhr  add,  diat  in  dw  snmmer  of  18S9, 1 
WSB  coBSBcrated  AsBStant-Kdiop  rf  Tiiginia,  and  eontinned 
to  perfinn  die  dnties  of  diat  office  nntiL,  by  die  deadi  of  Bishc^ 
Kmr,  aa  ISiL,  I  floceeededto  die  place  which  heoeeiqiied. 
])arii«aadiattiBM,Ieanwiditiiidi8ay,diat  not  die  sh^- 
at  ill  I  aaiiiliiiii  ctst  oecmrsd  to  inteuapi  Car  a  nxanesit  a 
aoat  hnMMioQs  and  pleasant  rdadon  beta  een  as,  Kdiop 
JoliM  was  eonsecfated  AsBstant-BUbop  in  die  fiJl  of  1S13 : 
aad  I  can  as  Indy  say«  diat  dnu  far  die  same  hannonv  h^ 
enstedp  and  I  fed  confident  diat  it  will  exisl  nntil  de^  or 
sane  adier  circmnstanoe  shall  dissolre  die  connection.  Soch 
IB  die  extent  of  the  Diocese,  and  soch  was  die  difficulty  of  tia- 
nmrng  it.  dnt  ibr  tiie  fint  twelre  or  diiitocn  yean  I  wa$ 
Sigsged  in  Tistslion  dnring  ei^  mondiB  of  each  year  trsrel- 
Hag  avar  laxge  pardons  of  it  on  hoEBebaek,  or  in  an  open  one- 
hone  carnage.  Daring  the  latter  period,  ox  montifii  suffice 
far  snch  dories  as  derolvad  jxpaa  me,  and  these  could  not  pos- 
iUtj  be  pesftrmed  but  for  the  gready  improred  modcB  of  con- 
I  need  not  add,  what  is  so  well  known,  that  thex- 
;  impeEfeedy  puriuiiued. 


,  if  God  psut)  tD  pnpne  ir  tiie  fdknrinf  iniBiber  cl' 
thii  Bpiiew  ac  gtide  wmteining  leeoPectiona  of  10016  drcsinilaDosB  OQcganxnp  is 
1^  QOBOBCstian  wxlL  tbc  Gcneial  C&iiircii ;  and  Uioiy  in  two  ot  won  Bnmbec^  Boanp 
^^^"n^  cf  tiw  flid  GbnrsicB  of  vjrgjni^  I^otioBi  of  ft  frw  of  Umk  wm  nxtmiiic^ 
■to  out  of  nij'  J^MBXipsl  BcporlB  muj  xvmib  *"y*^  Thtr  Innfr  gLffiird  k*  nncb 
JMBMt  M  ID  te  rapottedl^  pobUiod.    To  tbow  I  on  add  mmuy  a&as.  whkt 
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will  prove  equally  interestixig,  though  sometimes  verj  painfbL  The  itetemeDt  will 
make  a  suitable  append  to  the  artides  on  the  Church  of  Virginia^  and  the  Ge- 
neral Church.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  relation  to  what  I  haye  undertaken, 
which  is  trulj  painftil  and  oppressive  to  me.  From  some  notices  whidi  have  i^ 
peared  in  the  public  papers,  I  see  that  much  more  is  expected  of  me  than  I  erei 
thought  of  undertaking.  I  only  oonsented  to  prepare  for  a  Beview  Bcmie  pefMHH] 
recollections  of  a  few  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  Church  in  'Vligini*  and  elM* 
where  which  might  otherwise  perish  with  me,  and  some  things  in  relatioii  to  the 
old  Churches  of  Yuqginla,  which  my  own  eyes  had  seen  or  ears  heard.  Any  tldng 
like  a  complete  history,  however  brie^  was  not  in  my  thought 


Art.  v.— the  EISE  AND  PEOQKESS  OF  TBffi 
BEinSH  CHURCH. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudins,  when  the  glorj  of  the 
Boman  Empire  had  begun  to  decline,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  efface,  as  far  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  truth,  and  to  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  tiie  Boman  arms  bj  foreign  conqnests,  and 
the  repetition  of  those  triumphal  processions,  which  would 
renew  the  exploits  that  characterized  the  zenith  of  her  renown. 
1*0  secure  this  end,  the  subjugation  of  Britain  was  regarded  as 
indispensable.  No  other  field  could  afford  flowers  so  appro- 
priate for  the  fading  chaplet  of  imperial  Rome.  The  enter- 
prise was  invested  with  all  that  could  tend  to  enhance  its  im- 
portance in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Composed  of  those 
veterans  who  had  proudly  marched  under  arches  of  triumph 
down  the  sacked  way,  who  had  received  the  high  plaudits  of 
the  FORUM,  as  they  advanced  to  the  threshold  of  Tabpeias 
Jove,  what  had  the  untutored  and  half-clad  Briton  to  oppose 
to  such  a  formidable  array  ?  All  were  sanguine  of  a  favorable 
issue.  They  anticipated  a  speedy  return,  flushed  with  con- 
quest, and  laden  with  spoil.  The  proud  invaders,  however, 
on  their  arrival  among  the  barbarians,  met  a  more  formidable 
and  obstinate  resistance  than  they  had  expected.  The  petty 
princes  and  rude  chieftains  of  the  soil  forgot  their  personid 
animosities,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  re- 
pulse their  common  enemy.    Naturally  brave,  they  delighted 
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in  war.  Prond  of  their  liberty,  they  preferrwl  doatli  in  the 
arms  of  freedom  to  a  life  held  at  the  capricioos  will  of  a  mill- 
taiy  despot  The  justice  of  their  cause  rendered  thoiu  confi- 
dent of  sncceaa.  The  fraternal  feeling  produced  among  them- 
selves  by  the  impending  danger,  was  regarded  as  a  national 
boon  of  inestimable  value,  and  a  sure  omen  of  national  prc«K 
perity.  They  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  to  liave 
another  chance  of  humbling  the  proud  legions  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  world. 

Hie  well-known  courage,  talent,  and  generalsliip  of  Caradog, 
(commonly  called  Caractacus,)  the  son  of  the  venerable  Bran, 
caused  him  to  be  invested  with  the  martial  sovereignty  of  all 
the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  subsequent  career  of  tliis  celebrated 
chieftain,  though  disastrous  in  its  issue,  fully  justified  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.  He  brought  a  coolness  of  judgment, 
the  result  of  an  extraordinary  foresight,  to  military  afiairs,  that 
for  nine  years  bafiied  all  the  sagacity  of  the  most  skillful  Koman 
generals,  and  on  all  occasions  displayed  a  courage  superior  in 
every  respect,  to  their  most  renowned  veterans. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  he  retreated  into 
the  country  of  the  Obdovices,  where,  after  much  deliberation, 
he  resolved  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  country  by  a  single  battle. 
All  his  arrangements  were  made  with  consummate  skill.  Tlie 
choice  of  his  ground  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  judgment. 
**  He  posted  himself,"  writes  TAorruB,  "  on  a  spot  to  which  the 
approaches  were  as  advantageous  to  his  own  troops  as  they 
\rere  perplexing  to  us.  He  then  threw  up,  on  the  most  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  highest  hills,  a  rampart  of  stones,  below  and 
in  front  of  which  was  a  river  diflicult  to  ford.  Picked  men 
showed  themselves  before  the  ramparts.  Caractacus  did  not 
content  himself  with  the  admirable  disposition  of  his  troops ; 
to  inspire  them  with  a  courage  equal  to  the  occasion,  he  ran 
-fipom  rank  to  rank,  bidding  them  remember  that  on  the  day's 
event  hung  liberty  or  slavery  ;  that  the  Eomans  were  not  in- 
vincible, the  great  C^sar  himself  having  been  driven  back. 
He  spoke  of  oppression  and  dishonor,  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the 
violated  chastity  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Tlio  appeal 
went  home.  The  whole  army  with  one  voice,  solemnly,  in  the 
-fiace  of  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  light,  swore  ^  never  to  yield  to 
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weapons  or  to  wounds.'  Their  resolution  unnerved  the  Boman 
general.  The  river  which  ran  before  them,  the  ramparts  and 
steeps  which  rose  in  their  way,  opposed  to  the  assailants  a  for- 
midable barrier.  For  once  the  soldiers  exhibited  more  presence 
of  mind  than  their  commander.  They  demanded  to  be  led  oa 
to  the  attack.  Fortune  at  the  first  onset  favored  the  national 
cause ;  the  legions  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ;  but  as 
new  troops  rushed  up  to  re-place  or  support  their  slain  or 
wounded  comrades,  the  superiority  of  military  science  over 
mere  natural  courage,  became  too  evident.  Hie  bare-headed 
and  lightly-clpthed  Britons  were  unequal,  in  dose  combat,  to 
the  helmeted  and  armor-clad  Bomans.  They  gave  way,  and 
all  was  over.  Night  found  the  imperial  forces  in  possession  of 
the  British  camp,  the  family  and  friends  of  Caractacus  prison- 
ers-at-war.  He  himself  fled  to  the  court  of  his  step-mother| 
Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who,  to  ingratiate  he^ 
self  with  the  conquerors,  ignominiously  put  him  into  chains 
and  delivered  him  up.  Great  as  a  warrior  and  free,  Caractacus 
was  greater  still  when  his  sword  was  broken  and  his  hands 
were  bound.  The  whole  population  of  Bome,  familiar  with  his 
name  and  deeds,  awaited  his  arrival  with  intense  interest 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion. The  Praetorian  coliorts  were  under  arms  in  tlie  field  be- 
fore the  camp.  First  came  the  king's  dependents  and  retinue, 
with  the  trappings,  collars,  and  other  trophies  he  had  won  in 
foreign  wars ;  next  came  his  brothers,  his  wife  and  daughter; 
and  last  himself  appeai-ed  before  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
rest  gave  way  to  their  teiTors.  Caractacus  neither  by  a  down- 
cast expression,  nor  plaintive  word,  appealed  to  compassion ; 
wben  he  came  in  front  of  the  throne — on  which  the  Emperor 
was  seated — ^he  spoke  to  this  effect :  '  If  to  the  nobility  of  my 
birth,  and  splendor  of  exalted  station,  I  had  united  the  virtues 
of  moderation,  policy,  and  tact,  Bome  had  beheld  me  not  in 
captivity,  but  a  royal  visitor  and  friend.  The  alliance  of  a 
prince  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  a  prince 
whose  sway  extended  over  many  nations,  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  your  choice.  A  reverse  of  fortune  is  now  the  lot 
of  Caractacus.  The  event  to  you  is  glorious,  and  to  me  humil- 
iating.    I  had  arms,  and  men,  and  horses ;  I  had  wealth  in 
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alnmdaBce;  cia  y-?a  "W'^nler  thit  I  irfc?  cnv31iiur  to  lo» 
diem  !  The  mabni>a  of  R>aae  m^piws  tv*  Ti!i?Tvrad  dccninuMi : 
and  mmsk  irantrft*!  m  cossieqnesce.  s^retrii  th^ir  nc<ck5  tv>  tlie 
Toke!  I  stood  tt  Inv  for  rearsL  Had  I  acted  otkonrij^  whoI>^ 
CO  To<vr  put.  had  been  die  gloix  («f  cv^iiqTie$:«  and  wheiw  <« 
mine,  the  honor  of  a  brave  resistance  f  I  am  now  in  your 
power.  If  Toa  are  bent  on  vengeance^  execnto  ronr  pnrpi>!ie« 
The  blood  J  scene  will  soon  be  oren  and  the  name  of  Cmct^iicQS 
wiD  ank  into  oblirion.  Preserve  mr  life,  and  I  sliall  W  to  the 
litest  poBtaitT  a  monnment  of  Konum  clemency/'* 

CSandinsk  with  a  magnanimity  that  did  him  honor^  instantly 
comnumded  diat  Caractacns  and  his  family  should  bo  unK^und 
and  aet  free.  It  is  told  of  the  liberated  chieftain^  that  as  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  imperial  city«  and  gaxeil  on 
the  gomptuous  mansions  that  adorned  it^  he  remarkoil  to  his 
attendants :  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  Komans^  who  po^^^es^  such 
splendid  palaces  at  home,  can  envy  mo  my  humble  cottiij^>  in 
Britain  f  Tradition  has  preserved  the  site  of  the  simple  dwelt 
ing  in  whidi  Caractacus  resided  in  earlier  and  more  peaccfVd 
^ears.  It  is  at  Dunraven,  anciently  Dixprydf.vk,  in  Glanmor^ 
ganshire.  There  is  yet  remaining  a  lofty  embankment  on  the 
land  side  of  the  house,  which  appears  to  have  oxtondeil  ncrow 
the  peninsula,  and  formed  a  formidable  barrier  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  the  cliflEs  rendered  the  place  impregnable  on  the 
sea  side.  This  fortification  must  be  considered  to  bo  n^  old  as 
the  time  of  Oaractacus,  if  not  more  ancient. 

Caractacus  and  his  family  were  carried  to  Ronio  AAX  51, 
Bran,  the  father  of  Caractacus,  is  said  to  liavo  returned  into 
Britiun,  bringing  the  glad  tidings  of  tlie  blessed  Gospel  tx>  his 
countrymen,  about  68.  The  eighteenth  Triad  mentions  three 
holy  femilies ;  the  first,  "  the  family  of  Bran  tlio  Blessed,  the 
son  of  lAyr  Llediwth  ;  for  Bran  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
feith  of  Christ  to  this  Island  from  Rome,  where  ho  was  in  prison 
through  the  treachery  of  Cartismandua."  In  the  thirty-fifth 
Triad,  we  find,  "Three  blessed  princes  of  the  Isle  of  Brit4iin : 
First,  Bran  the  blessed,  son  of  Llyr  Llediaith,  who  first  brought 
the  feith  of  Christ  to  the  Cambrians  from  Rome,  wlicro  ho  had 
been  seven  years,  as  a  hostage  for  his  son  Caradog,  whom  the 
Romans  put  in  prison,  after  being  betrayed  through  the  entice* 
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* 
ment,  deceit,  and  plotting  of  Cartismandua."  The  ^^  Genealogy 
of  the  Saints  of  the  Isle  of  Britain"  states,  that  <'  Bran,  the  wtk 
of  Llyr  Uediaith,  was  the  first  of  the  nation  of  the  Gymry  that 
embraced  the  fiEdth  in  Christ"  Another  copy  says  that  ^^  Bnm 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  Christian  faith  into  this  oonntfy." 
St.  Paul  was  sent  to  Borne,  according  to  Ensebins,  in  the  eecond 
year  of  ]!f  ero,  that  is^  A.D.  56  ;  and.  he  staid  there,  according  tx> 
St  Luke,  two  years..  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a  very  interesting 
fact,  that  the  detention  of  the  British  hostages  should  ha^e  been 
coincident  with  St  Paul's  residence  there  as  a  prisoner;  and 
it  was  not  a  less  favorable  coincidence  that  they  sihoiild  be 
released  from  confinement  in  the  same  year  in  which  St  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenie^t  £>r  St. 
Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  than  the  opportunity  which  tlieir 
return  must  have  afforded  him  of  introducing  the  Gk)6pel  into 
Britain;  and  nothing  more  probable  than  that  he  should  readOy 
embrace  such  an  opportunity. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  his  ^^  Qri- 
gines  Britanicse,"  though  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  Triads^ 
should  have  hit  on  the  very  same  channel  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain.  "  It  is  certain,"  writes  this  learned 
prelate — ^his  point  is  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  Britain 
— "  that  St.  Paul  did  make  considerable  converts  at  his  coming 
to  Eome,  which  is  the  reason  of  his  mentioniDg  the  saints  in 
Caesar's  household ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
British  captives,  carried  over  with  Caractacus  and  his  family^ 
might  be  some  of  them,  who  would  certainly  promote  the  con- 
version of  their  country  by  St.  Paul."  There  is  also  a  curious 
and  somewhat  cloudy  passage  in  Gildas,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the  British  Isles  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  'Kberius.  Dr.  Burgess,  the  late  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  lays  a  great  stress  on  this  passage,  and  considers  it 
as  a  fair  proof  of  the  point  at  issue. 

In  the  "  Genealogy  of  the  Saints,"  we  have  the  names  of 
four  missionaries  who  accompanied  Bran  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country  —  Bid,  Cyndar,  and  his  son  Ma  wan,  men  of 
Israel ;  and  Arwystli  Hen,  a  man  of  Italy.  Now  it  is  remark* 
able  tiat  Arwystli  is  Welsh  for  Aristobulus.  In  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  16  :  10,  we  read  among  the  salutations. 
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"  Salate  them  which  arQ  of  Aristobulus'  household."  Arwystli 
is  said  to  have  been  the  spiritual  instructor  of  Bran.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  Martyrology,  Aristobulus  was  ordained  by 
St  Paul  as  a  Bishop  for  the  Britons.  Cressj  also  states  that 
St  Aristobulus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  at  Eome, 
was  sent  as  an  apostle  to  the  Britons,  and  was  the  first  Bishop 
in  Britain ;  that  he  died  at  Gastonbury,  A.D.  99 ;  and  that 
his  commemoration  or  saint's-day  was  kept  in  the  Church, 
March  15. 

A  farm-house  in  Glanmorganshire,  called  Trevran,  or  the 
town  of  Bran,  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  place  where 
Bran  used  to  reside.  Not  far  from  it  is  Llanilid,  or  the  chm'ch 
of  Did,  which  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  church  in  Britain. 
Such  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  may  fairly  authorize  us 
to  form  a  strong  conjecture  as  to  the  particular  locality  where 
the  first  assembly  of  British  Christians  met  to  worship  their 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  poet  Martial  addressed  an  epigram  to 
the  Boman  Pudens,  and  alluded  to  his  marriage  with  Claudia, 
^'sprung  frora  the  azure  Britons.^^  Azure,  or  blue,  was  the 
Bardic  color.  Both  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  historians 
agree  in  supposing  this  lady  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacus.  He  had  another  daughter,  of  the  name  of  Eigan,  who 
formed  a  college  of  twelve  religious  persons,  called  after  her 
own  name.  Cor  Eurgain.  She  was  married  to  Sarllog,  lord  of 
Caer  Sarllog,  the  present  old  Sarum.  Claudia  and  Pudens  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  Christians  of  the  same  name  who 
joined  with  St  Paul  in  the  salutations:  "Eubulus  greetetli 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and  all  the  breth- 
ren."   (2  Tim.  4:21.) 

During  the  time  that  the  Romans  were  consolidating  their 
conquests,  and  introducing  their  municipal  government,  civiliz- 
ation, and  arts,  Christianity  was  exerting  a  most  friendly  in- 
fluence on  the  general  character  of  the  conquered.  Deprived 
of  their  worldly  possessions,  it  became  their  chief  delight  to 
think  of  the  more  enduring  substance  which  they  had  in 
heaven,  where  no  invading  foe  could  enter,  and  no  tyrant 
oppress-  As  men  they  were  much  liked  for  their  amiable  and 
exemplary  conduct ;  as  Christians  they  were  much  hated,  and 
in  many  instances  persecuted  to  the  death.    Those  who  were 
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privileged  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  manifested 
a  degree  of  heroism  worthy  of  the  iiamortal  hope  they  pro- 
fessed. The  Farthians  conquered  hy  flight;  and  the  heroes  of 
Lacedemon  by  an  inextinguishable  patriotism  and  a  lore  of  nuuv 
tial  glory  which  taught  them  to  welcome  death  as  the  prize  of 
valor,  and  to  account  no  conch  so  easy  as  the  shield  on  which 
they  should  be  carried  to  the  tomb.  But  it  is  the  Church  only 
that,  through  every  age,  has  yielded  in  uncomplaining  meek- 
ness before  the  fury  of  the  persecutor  and  the  pride  of  power; 
then  most  victorious  when  covered  with  the  dishonors  of  an 
apparent  overthrow  ;  rising  in  renovated  vigor  from  the  stroke 
which  menaced  its  destruction,  as  if  the  gory  arm  of  murder 
had  endued  it  with  new  life;  or  like  the  springing  of  the 
tender  herb,  that  spreads  in  lovelier  verdure,  and  exhales 
a  sweeter  fragrance,  for  the  very  foot  that  crushed  it  to  the 
ground. 

The  next  king  that  figures  in  the  Triads  is  Lucius,  the  second 
of  the  sovereigns  who  conferred  blessings  on  the  nation  of  the 
Cymry. 

The  first  was  Bi-an.  "The  second,  Lleirwg,  the  son  of  Cod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Cyllin,  sumamed  Lleuver  Mawr,  who  made 
the  first  church  at  Uandaff,  and  that  was  the  first  in  tho  Isle 
of  Britain.  He  also  bestowed  the  privilege  of  country,  and  na- 
tion, and  judgment,  and  validity  of  oath  upon  those  who  should 
be  of  the  faith  of  Christ."  Another  Triad,  in  which  the  three 
Archbishoprics  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  are  mentioned,  states: 
"  Tlie  first  was  Llandaff,  of  the  gift  of  Lleirwg,  the  son  of  Coel, 
the  son  of  Cyllin,  who  first  gave  lands  and  civil  privileges  to 
such  as  first  embraced  the  faith  in  Christ."  This  Lucius,  or 
Lleirwg,  consulted  Pope  Eleutherius  on  the  changes  he  medi- 
tated before  he  introduced  them.  Where  it  is  stated  that  he 
built  the  first  Christian  church,  we  are  to  understand  the  first 
liuilding  for  divine  service,  distinct  from  the  Druidical  circles 
in  which  the  early  British  Christians  worshipped.  The  Pope 
treated  him  with  marked  respect.  He  sent  him  four  learned 
and  devout  men,  named  Dyfen,  Ffagan,  Medwy,  and  Elfan. 
Lucius,  the  classical  version  of  Lleuver  Mawr,  "  the  great 
light,"  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Welsh  prince,  whose  territo- 
ries comprehended  tlie  present  county  of  Monmouth  and  part 
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of  Gbuunovgsnshiie,  and  on  whom  the  Soman  emporoi^  as 
their  poHcj  wsbi  had  conferred  the  title  of  King  of  the  Britons* 

Him  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uandaff  fbnr  chnrehce, 
the  names  of  iriiich  preserve  the  tradition  of  King  Lucins  and 
Ilia  embaasy^.  lliese  are  Ueinrg,  Dyfan^  Ffiigan,  and  Meilwy« 
Dyfim  iras  the  first  Bishop  of  Uandaff.  The  chorch  de<Iioated 
to  his  honor  marks  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.  Ffagan  was 
his  saccesBor,  of  whom  the  bards  have  snng:  ^^  Didst  thou  hear 
the  saying  of  F£Bigan,  when  he  had  produced  his  argument  t 
Where  God  is  silent,  it  is  not  wise  to  speak." 

Both  Bran,  the  first  founder,  and  Lucius,  his  wortliy  suc- 
cessor, prove  themselves  to  have  been  enlightened  men  by  the 
enoonragement  which  they  gave  to  literature,  by  helping  to 
make  books  more  readable.  The  former  introduceil  into  Bri- 
tain the  art  of  dressing  skins  as  materials  for  writing,  and  also 
of  forming  the  cylinder  or  staff  on  which  the  parchment  was 
rolled  up,  thus  superseding  the  wooden  frame  or  token-stick  of 
die  bards.  In  the  reign  of  Lucius,  the  present  style  of  books 
was  adopted,  with  distinct  leaves,  one  above  anotlier,  instead 
of  the  roll,  or  volume. 

The  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Christians  evidently  imply 
that  B^*dism  and  Christianity  had  begun  to  clash,  that  there 
was  some  jealousy  displayed  towards  the  Christian  niinistorB, 
and  that  what  Lucius,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  convention, 
did,  was  to  confirm  the  right  of  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  to 
equal  immunities  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Druids, 
which  were  "five  acres  of  land  free ;  exemption  from  personal 
attendance  in  war;  permission  to  pass  unmolested  from  one 
district  to  another,  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  peace ;  support 
and  maintenance  wherever  they  went ;  exemption  from  land- 
tax  ;  and  a  contribution  from  every  plough  in  the  district  in 
which  they  were  the  authorized  teachers."  By  ^'  validity  of 
oath,"  the  substitution  of  an  oath  on  the  decalogue  for  the  old 
Druid  oath  is  meant.  Tlie  ancient  Christian  fonn  of  oath  in 
Wales  was  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Blessed  Cross. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  reign  of  King 
Lucius  and  the  Diocletian  persecution,  the  British  Church  en- 
joyed comparative  tranquillity.'  She  had  many  Bi8lio|)fl  and 
numerous  religious  houses  where  the  Clergy  of  the  surrounding 
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districts  resided.  Even  at  tliis  early  period,  the  Sees  of  Uan- 
daff  and  Caerleon  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  former 
displayed  her  vanity  by,  on  all  occasions,  parading  her  claims 
to  precedence  on  the  score  of  antiquity,  while  tlie  latter  made 
a  marvellous  display  of  her  youthful  vigor  and  lofty  preten- 
sions, as  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  province,  Britannia 
Secunda.  Caerleon  derived  much  importance  from  the  fiEuioiis 
Monastery  of  Bangor-Iscoed,  Flintshire,  founded  in  182.  After 
the  manner  of  the  Eastern  Church,  there  were  seven  Bishops 
under  the  Archbishop  in  the  Province  of  Caerleon ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  seven  partitions  or  classes  of  Clergymen, 
which  Venerable  Bede  mentions  to  have  been  in  the  renowned 
Monastery  of  Bangor,  were  so  many  distinct  communities  pe- 
culiarly appertaining  to  those  seven  Suffragan  Churches,  some 
of  which  had  Bishops  with  seats  endowed,  and  some  had  thein 
consecrated  sine  titvlo. 

The  exploits  of  young  Carausius,  a  native  of  Menapia,  or 
St  David's,  excite  both  pride  and  hope  in  the  See  of  Llandaff. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  of  humble  parentage  — a  circumstance, 
if  it  were  so,  that  reflects  the  greater  credit  on  his  after  career. 
A  fine,  bold,  enterprising  youth,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
veteran  sea-captaips  who  visited  the  British  coasts,  and  by 
whom  his  talents  were  encouraged.  He  became  a  pupil  in  the 
naval  school  of  Batavia,  the  great  nursery  of  sailors.  On  the 
completion  of  his  education  he  entered  the  service,  in  which 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  as  to  earn  an  honorable 
mention,  first  under  the  Emperor  Probus,  and  tlien  under  the 
Emperors  Cams  and  Carinus.  His  abilities  were  not  applied 
only  to  the  profession  of  his  choice.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  often 
called  into  action,  and  his  signal  merits  recognized  and  re- 
warded. "Wlien,  in  the  reign  of  Maximinian,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  station  a  naval  force  at  Gessoriacum,  now  Boulogne, 
to  keep  in  check  tlie  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates,  Carausius  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  This  important  and 
diflicult  post  called  into  exercise  the  admirable  qualities  with 
which  he  was  endowed  ;  but,  as  was  always  the  case  under  the 
imperial  rule,  well-earned  reputation  awakened  envy  and  dis- 
trust, and  was  fraught  with  peril  to  its  gifted  possessor.  Max- 
iminian, on  pretense  of  some  fabricated  cliarge,  sent  orders  to 
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pat  ihe  Admiral  to  death.  Caransius  had  timely  notice.  He 
agw  his  situation.  He  was  conscious  of  his  services.  He 
inew  his  influence  over  the  brave  comrades  who  had  fought 
and  bled  at  his  side.  To  save  himself — as  who  would  not 
have  done,  with  so  many  examples  of  those  who  had  assumed 
power,  with  far  less  pretensions?  —  Carausius  caught  at  the 
Tision  of  empire  that  floated  before  his  eyes,  and  interposed 
the  sceptre  to  arrest  the  axe.  He  immediately  weighed  an- 
chor, and  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet,  carrying  with  him  the 
fourth  legion,  then  stationed  at  Boulogne,  to  Britain. 

On  landing,  he  assumed  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor, 
aad  received  the  delighted  homage  of  the  whole  province. 
Maziminian,  who  was  not  deficient  in  spirit  and  energy, 
manned  a  fleet,  and  went  in  person  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
as  he  termed  it  But  the  event  was  otherwise.  The  hastily- 
levied  troops  and  inexpert  seamen  of  Maximinian  were  un- 
equally matched  against  the  veteran  adherents  of  Carausius,  to 
vhom,  if  it  were  possible  that  they  could  have  lacked  courage, 
deqp«ir  would  have  supplied  it,  since  defeat  to  them  was  inevit- 
able destruction.  It  is  certain  that  Maximinian  was  worsted. 
It  is  not  certain  but  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
If  he  did,  his  release  on  honorable  conditions  bears  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  moderation  and  greatness  of  mind  of  Carausius. 
The  conditions  of  peace  were,  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  with 
the  title  of  Emperor.  Carausius  reigned  seven  years,  and 
nrely  by  the  wearers  of  the  imperial  purple  were  seven 
years  of  supreme  power  better  employed.  He  defended  the 
frontierB  of  Britain  against  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  He 
invited  from  the  continent  skillM  artists,  and  a  variety  of  coins 
still  extant  attest  his  taste,  popularity,  and  magnificence.  He 
planned  and  carried  out  splendid  works  of  public  utility.  Au- 
spicious of  the  future  maritime  greatness  of  Britain,  the  fleets 
of  Carausius  swept  the  seas  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ehine  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Domestic  treachery  terminated  the  life  of 
this  good  and  great  sovereign. 

Alectus,  an  emissary  of  Constantius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  title  of  Augustus,  came  to  Britain,  and  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  Carausius,  who  gave  him  his  confi- 
dence, and  made  him  his  chief  minister.    Alectus,  seizing  the 
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opportunity,  consnmmated  treaaon  by  miirder.    The  scene  of 
the  crime  was  York,  in  the  year  297. 

Garansins  fell  in  the  prime  of  life.  Still  he  liyea,  and  wiB 
ever  live,  in  the  recollections  of  his  coontrymen.  With  him 
the  cherished  hopes  of  Uandafi^  and  indeed  of  all  Sonth  Waki^ 
perished. 

The  British  Church  had  to  mourn  die  loss,  while  it  gkiried 
in  the  constancy  of  two  of  her  brightest  ornaments  during  tlie 
Diocletian  persecution.  They  were  both  citizens  of  ChMrleon, 
Julius  and  Aaron.  A  few  years  after  their  martyrdom,  two 
beautiful  churches,  with  a  convent  and  a  society  of  regular 
canons,  were  erected  to  their  memory.  In  the  twelfth  centoiy, 
however,  not  a  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the  British  Christians  did 
not  8u£Eer  much  from  the  passing  storm.  It  has  often  besa 
asserted  that  there  were  no  British  Bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  325.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  tiie  Welsh  Ghriatiav 
did  not  acknowledge  Constantino  as  their  sov^eign,  having 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  Eudav,  Prince  of  Cornwall,  who^ 
having  fought  hard  to  win  his  crown,  wore  it  fifty-four  yeaiii 
At  the  Council  of  Aries,  however,  held  eleven  years  before— 
in  314 — Adelfius,  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  attended  and 
was  one  of  the  subscribing  prelates. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  fifth  century,  was  the 
Pelagian  Controversy.  The  views  held  and  taught  by  Pelagius 
do  not  appear  to  have  created  any  very  great  excitement  in 
the  British  Church  prior  to  his  leaving  Wales,  in  400. 

The  Monastery  of  Bangor-Iscoed  had,  from  time  to  time, 
turned  out  some  of  the  most  erudite  and  eloquent  men  that  die 
world  ever  produced.  Pelagius  was  the  pride  of  this  celebrated 
scat  of  learning.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  considered  unrivalled. 
Men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  thronged  to  hear  this  famous 
Welsh  Monk.  His  peculiar  views  were  so  cautiously  expressed, 
and  enforced  with  such  marvellous  eloquence,  that  to  ques- 
tion his  orthodoxy  would  have  been  the  last  idea  likely  to  be 
entertained  by  ordinary  minds.  He  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, and  subdued  by  his  pathos.  His  admiring  audience  &It 
the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  and  the  contagion  of  his  sensibility. 
The  purity  of  his  life  disarmed  suspicion.    His  refd  and  ao- 
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Inowledged  sinceriiy  invested  with  a  peculiar  charm  the 
precepts  he  enjoined.  Neander  gives  a  very  full,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  fair  acconnt  of  the  man  and  his  doctrine.  This 
great  writer  does  not,  however,  in  the  estimate  he  forms,  take 
into  acconnt  local  influences.  The  Bardic  Principles,  which 
had  been  taught  in  Wales  from  time  immemorial,  inculcated 
liberty  of  will  and  moral  progress.  The  last  idea  St  Paul  is 
supposed  to  £Eivor  when  he  charges  the  disciples  ^^  to  go  on  to 
perfection."  Pelagius,  we  may  remark,  was  a  great  textuary. 
His  denial  of  original  sin,  assertion  of  free  will,  and  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  the  Christian  life,  were  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  of  Bardism.  Still  he  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  preexistence  of  souls.  "We  do,"  he  says,  "condemn 
those  who  say  that  souls  have  sinned  in  a  former  state,  or  that 
they  have  lived  in  the  celestial  regions  before  they  were  sent 
into  bodies."  With  the  views  which  he  entertained  of  man's 
nature,  Pelagius  unquestionably  still  held  fast  to  all  the  tenets 
taught  in  the  Western  Church  respecting  the  character  and  work 
of  Christ  Being  a  man  of  a  remarkably  strict  and  holy  life 
himself,  he  beheld  with  grief  and  indignation  the  laxity  in 
which  others  indulged,  and  thinking  he  could  trace  it  to  the 
prevalent  notions  on  the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  Pelagius,  like  many  zealous  men, 
was  carried  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He  regarded  the  "  cor- 
mption  of  human  nature"  as  an  encouragement  to  moral  indo- 
lence, and  as  an  excuse  supplied  to  the  hands  of  vicious  men. 

On  1  Cor.  10  : 1,  he  says :  "  That  no  one  might  so  rely  on  the 
&ct  of  his  having  been  baptized,  or  having  partaken  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  as  to  imagine  that  God  would  indulge  him  in 
committing  sin ;  the  Apostle  brings  forward  this  example  from 
the  Fathers,  to  show  by  it  that  those  rites  will  indeed  then  be 
truly  profitable  when  the  commandments  are  obeyed."  To  use 
the  sacraments  as  charms,  and  to  use  them  as  appointed  means 
of  grace,  are  very  diflfercnt  things ;  and  certainly  the  sacra- 
mental system,  at  the  present  day,  stands  in  very  favorable 
contrast  to  the  working  of  that  system  in  the  days  of  Pelagius. 
He  really  imagined  that  his  principles  could  be  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  operation  he  assigned  them :  but  otliers  saw  clearly 
enough  that  they  went  far  beyond  that — that  in  fact  they  made 
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the  cross  of  Christ  of  none  eflTect ;  and  hence  the  active,  reso- 
lute, uncompromising  opposition  that  set  in  against  them. 
"  That  doctrine,"  says  Neander,  "  conquered  which  had  on  its 
side  the  voice  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness,  since 
this  declared  itself  against  the  Pelagian  tendency ;  the  doctrine 
conquered  which  found  a  ready  point  of  union  in  the  whole 
life  and  experience  of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  its  prayere 
and  in  all  its  liturgical  forms."  It  speaks  well  for  education  in 
Wales  at  that  period,  as  supplied  by  her  monasteries,  that 
Pelagius  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
superior  even  in  that  respect  to  his  antagonist  St.  Augustine. 

On  leaving  Wales,  Pelagius  went  to  Kome,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  wift 
his  disciple  or  colleague,  Celestius.  In  411,  we  find  this  indo- 
mitable Briton  at  Carthage.  In  415,  he  is  in  Palestine,  where 
he  encounters  the  honest  and  erudite,  but  hard-mouthed  Jerome. 
Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  condenm  him  by  a  Synod,  under 
the  presidency  of  John  of  Jerusalem.  Among  many  oAer 
accusations,  he  is  charged  with  controverting  the  doc^nes  of 
St.  Augustine ;  of  this  the  upright  President  will  not  hear ; 
"  What  matter  is  it  to  me  what  Augustine  says  ?"  Pelagius  is 
acquitted.  The  same  year  he  appears  before  another  Synod 
at  Diospolis,  in  Cffisarea,  but  the  reverend  fathers  are  very 
reasonable.  They  only  require  that  grace  and  free  will  be 
both  equally  maintained.  The  accused,  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing asserted  that  "man,  if  he  pleases,  can  be  perfectly  free  from 
sin,"  explains  by  saying  that  "  ho  who  is  converted  from  sin 
may  live  without  sin  by  his  own  eflfbrts  and  God's  grace,  but 
that  he  is  not,  for  this  reason,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  temp- 
tation." On  being  required  to  anathematize  those  who  taught 
the  contrary,  he  replies :  "  I  condemn  them  as  fools,  not  as  here- 
tics." The  opponents  of  Pelagius  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent, 
who,  dying,  leaves  the  cause  to  be  decided  by  Zozimus.  Tliis 
weak  Pontiflf,  misled  by  a  plausible  letter  sent  to  him  by 
Pelagius,  declares  in  his  favor,  and  sends  the  appellants  a  sharp 
reply :  "  Would  that  some  of  you  had  been  present  when  the 
letter  was  read !  IIow  rejoiced  and  surprised  were  all  the  pioTis 
men  who  had  heard  it !  Scarcely  could  some'refrain  from  tears, 
to  find  men  so  thoroughly  orthodox  could  yet  be  made  objects 
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of  suspicion.  ITas  there  a  single  passage  in  die  letter  where 
grace  or  t^e  Divine  assistance  was  not  mentioned  f^  Upon 
better  information,  however,  Zonmns  changed  his  mind,  and 
oltimatelj  decided  against  Pelagins  bv  an  encyclical  letter, 
published  in  418,  in  which  he  both  condemned  the  doctrines 
and  the  teachers,  Pelagius  and  Celestius.  Kecusant  Bishojis 
were  to  be  deprived  and  banislied — a  sentence  carried  rigor- 
onslv  into  execution.  After  tliis  we  hear  no  more  of  Pelagius. 
The  Pelagian  controversy  was  in  Britain  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  Bardic  and  Evangelical  party  in  tlie  Welsh 
Church.  The  Eomans,  on  conquering  Britain,  made  it  their 
first  object  to  exterminate  the  Druids,  and  extinguish  Banlism. 
Uncompromising  edicts  interdicted  the  Druidic  rites;  forbade, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  any  to  pronounce  or  any  to  obey 
the  still  dread  excommunication ;  and  denoimced,  in  tlio  lan- 
guage of  indignant  humanity,  the  cruelty  and  the  wickedness 
of  human  sacrifices.  These  vindictive  measures,  enforced  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power,  produced  their  usual  results.  Tlie 
leaders  concealed  themselves,  or  fled  the  country  into  Cale- 
donia, Ireland,  and  the  lesser  British  Isles,  where  tliey  en- 
deavored to  preserve  their  time-honored  faith.  Tlieir  disciples, 
who  remained  behind,  conformed  outwardly,  while  inwardly 
they  clung  to  their  national  religion  with  a  deeper  love.  Tlicir 
language  being  happily  unintelligible  to  tlieir  political  masters, 
the  Druidical  docti'ines  would  be  repeated  wherever  confidence 
could  be  placed,  and  thus  the  memory  of  the  sacred  poems  and 
traditional  institutes  survived.  During  this  season  of  persecu- 
tion, a  Bardic  College  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  in 
the  Marshes  of  Scotland,  to  which  devout  persons  from  Wales 
and  Southern  Britain  repaired  on  the  solemn  festivals.  At  a 
later  period,  the  languishing  Bardisra  of  tlie  South  was  recruited 
from  tins  healthy  source.  Tlie  Romans,  to  tlieir  credit  bo  it 
stated,  turned  against  the  faith  they  hated  a  fairer  and  more 
formidable  weapon.  The  schools  and  academies  which  they 
erected,  we  are  told,  greatly  undermined  the  system.  As  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  the  conquerors  became  more  lenient. 
Bardism,  never  openly  tolerated,  was  by  degrees  secretly  con- 
nived at.  Its  altars  were  inscribed  ostensibly  to  Latin  divini- 
ties, the  terms  in.  which  the  dedication  ran  were  not  critically 
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read,  nor  the  attendant  ceremonies  very  closely  inqnired  into. 
As  the  Empire  declined,  and  the  eagle-^nnwonted  mood—' 
drooped  nnder  disaster  and  defeat,  misgivings  entered  minds 
one  might  have  thought  fortified  against  them,  and  the  dvilian 
and  the  soldier,  bom  and  nnrtored  on  the  banks  of  tilie  Tiber, 
did  not  disdain  te  bend  the  knee  and  pay  the  vow,  ffenio  loei^ 
to  the  hitherto  despised  Deity  of  the  race  they  had  enslayed, 
from  an  impression  that  good  forttine  could  only  be  gained  by 
a  Boman  scrifice  to  a  British  God. 

The  introdnction  of  Ohristianily  was  £Eivorable  to  the  reviyal 
of  Bardism,  which  was  no  vain  superstition,  bnt  an  ancient 
patriarchal  religion,  descended  from  the  same  fountain  of  li^ 
and  truth  whence  tiie  GK)spel  of  Jesus  Ghrist  drew  its  inspira- 
tion.  The  seeming  idolatrous  rites*  of  Bardism  may  have  been 
—nay,  probably  were — symbols  of  things  true,  honest,  lovdly, 
and  of  good  report,  of  which  we  have  lost  the  key,  and  conse- 
quently can  not  decipher.  The  Bards  were  led  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  their  own  admirable  maxim,  which  taught  them 
to  believe  notliing  that  had  not  the  support  of  reason  and  truth, 
and  to  believe  every  thing  that  had.  The  Catholic  Church 
recognized  in  Bardism  an  elder  sister,  whom  she  loved,  and 
with  whom  she  sympathized ;  both  had  been  tried  in  the  fTU> 
nace  of  affliction,  and  their  hearts  yearned  towards  each  other. 
If  there  were,  as  afterwards  came  to  light,  principles  in  Bardism 
alien  to  those  of  Christianity,  points  of  divergence,  these,  when 
the  two  first  came  together,  were  overlooked  or  disregarded. 
The  ministers  of  religion  in  the  old,  exercised  their  fimctions 
under  the  new  dispensation.  Not  only  were  Bardic  orders 
acknowledged,  but  no  native  was  eligible  to  the  Christian 
priesthood,  who  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  three  privileged 
classes — ^was  not  either  a  Bard,  a  Druid,  or  an  Ovate.  Tbh 
rule  remained  in  force  till  the  time  of  Germanus  and  Lupus,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Indeed,  by  no  very  out- 
rageous stretch  of  etymology,  our  word  "clergy"  has  been 
derived  from  the  Welsh  "cler,"  a  name  given  to  the  teachers 
and  learned  men  of  the  Druidical  order,  who,  under  the  primi- 
tive Bardic  system,  were  employed  in  going  periodical  circuits 
to  instruct  the  people,  and  thus  corresponding  to  a  priesthood. 
Divine  worship  continued  to  be  performed  in  the  ancient  Dm- 
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idical  circles.  A  few  still  found  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
Ghristiaa  we ;  aa  Cam  7  Groes — the  Tumoliis  of  the  Cross — 
QQ  the  monntain  of  Gelli  Onen,  Glamnorganshire,  where  stands 
an  ancient  cross.  A  stone  in  Cardiganshire  is  called  Carreg 
tair  Croes — ^the  Stone  of  the  Three  Crosses.  The  azure  or  sky- 
blue  cowl  that  distinguished  the  Bard,  continued  to  be  worn 
by  the  priest,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  monks — the 
Ckipuchins  have  it  now.  Several  terms  were  borrowed  from 
the  Bardic  to  express  ideas  in  the  Christian  theology.  Thus 
"  nevoedd,"  which  originally  meant  the  delightful  renovations 
of  eternity,  was  made  to  stand  for  "  heaven."  "  Ufem,"  the 
state  of  reprobation  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and 
"  oerwem,'^  the  seat  of  the  lowest  existence,  were  both  under 
the  Christian  system  used  for  "hell;"  and  "cythraed,"  the 
ininciple  of  destruction,  signified  "  the  devil."  Between  the 
(M  and  new  faith,  liiese  most  amicable  relations  continued 
undisturbed  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  an  un- 
saccessfhl  attempt  to  merge  the  Gospel  in  Bardism,  and  give 
the  home-bom  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  foreign  faith, 
changed  the  &ce  of  things. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  St.  Augustine,  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  and  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy,  should  have 
been  bom  on  the  same  day  with  his  equally  able,  but  less  for- 
tunate antagonist,  the  great  defender  of  Bardism,  Morgan,  or 
Pelagius,  a  euphonious  translation  of  the  Welsh  name,  which 
means  "  Sea."  He  advanced  as  a  cardinal  principle  the  Bardic 
dogma,  "  that  in  the  state  of  humanity  good  and  evil  are  so 
equally  balanced  that  liberty  takes  places,  and  the  will  is  free, 
ndience  a  man  becomes  accountable  for  his  actions,  having  a 
power  of  attaching  himself  either  to  the  good  or  evil,  as  he 
may  or  may  not  subject  his  propensities  to  the  control  of  reason 
and  unsophisticated  nature."    By  this  theory  Pelagius  inter- 
preted the  Gospel.    About  twenty  years  after  he  left  his  coun- 
try, very  determined  eflfbrts  were  made  by  his  disciples  to 
re-model  the  Welsh  Church,  and  force  her  tenets  into  entire 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Bardism.   A  great  crisis  brings 
out  the  inherent  defects  of  a  system :  so  it  proved  with  Bardism, 
which  had  ever  been  an  exclusive,  aristocratic  religion,  ruling 
wisely,  and  teaching  sublime  maxinL«?,  but  ruling  by  fear  more 
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than  love,  and  listened  to  with  respect  rather  than  aflectioiL 
The  Gospel,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  is  comprehensive  and 
popular.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  body  of  the  nation  had 
cordially  embraced  it,  and  regarded  with  alarm  and  repiig>* 
nance  the  insidious  attempts  to  corrupt  its  simplicity.  In  tiieb 
distress,  they  sent  and  bought  the  assistance  of  the  GkdlieaB 
Church,  who,  in  429,  in  answer  to  their  earnest  and  repeatad 
supplications,  dispatched  two  of  her  most  learned  and  xealou 
Bishops,  Ghermahus  and  Lupus.  The  Cihristian  side  conquered, 
and  the  defeated  party  experienced  sore  humiliatioh.  The 
scales  which  rank,  power,  and  influence  had  caused  to  indine 
to  the  Bardic  side,  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  French  Bidiopa 
turned  in  favor  of  the  popular  cause.  Gtormanus  was  a  naftivv 
of  Armorica,  the  inhabitants  of  which  and  the  ancient  Britooi 
spoke  a  common  language.  Ab  soon  as  these  good  prdatai 
arrived,  they  set  to^work  in  earnest  They  preached  in.  tka 
churches,  fields,  and  highways,  in  which,  except  the  fira!,  it 
would  seem  that  sermons  had  been  seldom  heard  before.  Hmv- 
ing  thus  felt  their  way,  they  proposed  a*  public  conferenoa. 
The  scene  of  the  trial  was  thronged.  The  Pelagians  came  Jn 
great  pomp  and  parade.  Their  party  spoke  first  They  were 
received  coldly,  and  heard  with  but  little  of  the  deference  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Nor  was  their  visible  mortificar 
tion  lessened  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  applause  that  inter- 
nipted  the  replies  of  their  adversaries.  From  wounded  pride, 
or  sheer  incompetence,  the  Pelagians  refused  to  address  the 
assembly  a  second  time,  and  victory  was  by  the  popular  voice 
awarded  to  their  opponents.  The  successftil  issue  of  a  battle 
fought  shortly  after,  in.  which  the  Britons,  under  the  direction 
of  Gennanus  and  Lupus,  repulsed  some  unknown  invaders^ 
confirmed  tlie  judgment  The  time  happened  to  be  towards  the 
close  of  the  season  of  Lent  The  Bishops  were  preaching,  pre- 
paratory to  the  rites  of  baptism,  in  a  temporary  church  of 
interwoven  branches  of  trees.  The  British  soldiers,  in  a  holy 
confidence,  attended  unarmed.  The  baptismal  rites  and  paft- 
chal  solemnities  were  just  concluded,  when  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, emboldened  by  the  unwarlike  occupations  of  the 
worshippers.  Gennanus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
British  army,  and  took  up  his  position  in  a  narrow  moontain 
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defile.  As  Boaa  as  the  invadeiB  entered  the  pass,  the  Bishops 
donted  out,  ^AUeloiah  I"  The  soldiers  took  np  the  cry,  which 
echoed  and  reSchoed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  threw  the  enemy 
into  a  complete  panic  lliey  flung  down  their  arms,  fled,  and 
left  the  Britons  masters  of  the  field.  The  ate  of  the  battle — 
if  such  it  can  be  called--is  near  Mold,  Flintshire,  at  Maes 
Oarmon,  or  Field  of  G^rmanus,  on  which  is  erected  a  comme- 
ttontive  obelisk.  The  parish  church  of  Llanarmon  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  Tory  spot  where  the  wattled  ikbrie  was  con* 
ftructed. 

About  this  time,  ordination,  hitherto  restricted  to  the  three 
degrees  of  Bardism,  was  thrown  open ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  ft  prince,  named  Beli,  propounded  c^lAin  articles  to 
nUdi  the  Bards  were  i^uired  to  subscribe,  as  an  indispens- 
able condition  to  employment  in  Church  or  State.  These 
articLee,  we  may  fiEurly  infer,  turned  on  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween CSiristianity  and  Bardism,  and  confinned  the  dicta  of 
die  former.  The  greater  number  of  the  Bardic  party  conform- 
ed, though  probably  still  adhered  to  their  old  opinions.  A 
mudl  number  stood  firm.  The  non-juring  Bards  complimented 
fheir  compliant  brethren  with  the  epithet,  Bardd  Beli— Bell's 
Bards,  and  oyer-veirdd-Hsham  Bards ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  the  two  were  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
Following  the  bent  of  their  aristocratic  tendencies,  the  con- 
fimning  Bards  became  the  court  clergy,  preserving  under  royal 
protection  their  ancient  rank  and  privileges. 

Pelagianism  was  weakened  materially,  but  not  extinguished. 
TEhe  party  revived  in  417,  and  Gtormanus  a  second  time  appeared 
in  Wales  as  its  antagonist  He  prevailed,  and,  by  the  consent 
of  the  people,  the  Valentinian  edict  was  enforced,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  party  banished. 

In  519  we  again,  and  for  the  last  lime,  find  Pelagianism 
making  formidable  advances.  A  Synod  was  held  at  Brevi, 
Cardiganshire,  under  Dubritius,  Archbishop  of  Oaerleon.  The 
Pelagians  having  the  best  of  the  argument,  or  the  best  speak- 
eiB,  Paulinus,  a  Bishop,  proposed  that  the  monk  David  should 
be  summoned.  The  mesBengers  found  him  in  his  cell,  and  left 
Um  there,  for  he  would  not  go  with  them.  At  lengdi  Dubri- 
tius in  person  went  to  beg  his  attendance.    He  came :  he  con- 

YoL.  n.— 29. 
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quered.  This  is  our  first  introdaction  to  the  great  patron  saint 
of  Wales,  in  whose  favor  Dnbritias  having  resigned,  he  became 
Primate  of  the  Cambrian  Church,  and  removed  the  metiopa- 
litan  see  from  Caerleon  to  Menevia. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  set  his  heart  on  conrerting  the 
Saxons  to  the  true  £Euth.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Augustine 
into  England,  consecrated  under  tihe  title  of  Bishop  of  die 
English.  His  commission  ran  thus :  ^^  We  commit  to  thee,  our 
brother,  all  the  Bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Britain,  that  the 
unlearned  be  instructed,  the  weak  be  strengthened  bj  petsnv 
sion,  the  perveroe  be  corrected  by  authority ;  and  thou,  our 
brother,  ahalt  have  in  subjection,  not  only  those  Bishops  whom 
thou  shalt  ordain,  nor  those  only  who  shall  have  been  ordained 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  also  all  the  dergy  of  Britiin, 
by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

With  these  credentials,  about  the  year  600,  St  Augustine 
crossed  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  presented  himself  in  Britain. 
Coming  from  the  court  of  Ethelbert,  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance xmder  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Bent  on  the 
benevolent  scheme  of  uniting  the  churches,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  political  relations.  He  loved  the  Saxons  as 
his  own  children,  whom  he  bad  begotten  in  the  faith.  The 
Britons  regarded  them  as  cruel  and  lawless  hordes  of  invadera. 
The  first  conference  between  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  the 
British  Church  and  Augustine,  was  held  under  an  oak,  called 
Augustine's  Oak,  at  Ossentree,  near  Merton,  Worcestershire. 
The  Apostle  of  the  Saxons  spoke  first  He  besought  the  Brit- 
ish clergy  to  enter  into  a  catholic  peace  with  himself,  and 
undertake  for  their  Lord  the  common  labor  of  preaching  the 
G^)spel  to  the  heathen.  He  urged  them  to  coiiibrm  to  estab- 
lished usage  in  their  observance  of  Easter,  etc  Dunawd,  Abbot 
ef  Bangor-Iscoed,  replied,  that  there  was  reason  in  what  he 
said,  <<That  he  did  not  thhik  it  worthy  to  preach  to  that  cruel 
people,  who  had  treacherously  slain  their  parents,  and  robbed 
them' of  their  just  and  legitimate  property."  He  concluded, 
by  maintaining  that  ^'  his  countrymen  owed  spiritual  subjection 
to  none,  under  God,  beside  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon."  The 
old  title  appears  to  have  been  kept  up,  though  the  see  had 
•been  removed  to  Menevia.     Augustine,  perfectly  disgusted 


vdb  the  obstiiuite  resisunce  made  to  hb  auihoritv^  <s>iiclud<^l 

the  ooofieraiee  br  wo^iiig  a  miiaclo  on  a  Mind  ii\aiu  vh\\tt)« 

our  Webh  wiiteis,  with  a  certain  slv  empbaaii»  vluch  v«  do 

not  pretend  to  understand,  say  that  Angodlino  had  brought 

widi  liim.    Gonfisrence  after  conference  took  placo^  but  xrithr 

oat  anj  satisfiu^tarj  results  on  either  side.    The  ropu^^uanoo  of 

die  Ritiah  to  the  usages  of  the  Saxon  C3iurch,  was  as  groat  as 

erar  at  ibe  doae  of  the  seventh  centurj.    lliero  is  still  extant 

a  letter,  imtten  in  693,  bj  Adhelm,  afterwards  Bisliop  of  Sbor- 

borne,  cnriousljr  illustratiye  of  the  existing  differences.    Tlio 

writer  was  at  that  time  a  Saxon  priest :  *^llio  priests  of  the 

Demetee,  br  Southwest  Wales,  inhabiting  beyond  tlio  bay  of 

SeYom,  doe  exceedin^y  abhorr  communion  with  us,  insomuch 

diat  they  will  neither  joyn  in  prayer  with  us  in  tlio  Clmrob, 

nor  enter  into  society  with  us  at  the  table ;  yeOi  morooyor,  the 

fngments  which  we  leave  afl;er  refection  thoy  will  not  touch, 

bat  cast  them  to  be  devoured  by  doggs  and  unclean  swine. 

The  cupps  also  in  which  we  have  drunk  thoy  will  not  make 

me  of^  till  they  have  rubbed  and  cleansed  them  with  sand  or 

aflhes.    They  refuse  all  civil  salutations,  or  to  give  us  the  kiase 

of  pious  fraternity,  contrary  to  the  Apostle's  precept,  *  Salute 

<me  another  with  a  holy  kisse.'    They  will  not  afford  us  water 

and  a  towell  for  our  hands,  nor  a  vessoll  to  wash  our  foot. 

Whereas  our  Saviour  having  girt  himself  with  a  towoll,  woHliod 

his  disciples'  feet,  and  left  us  a  pattern  to  imitate,  saying,  *Ah 

I  have  done  to  you,  so  doe  you  to  others.'    Moreover,  if  any 

of  us  who  are  Catiiolics,  doe  goe  amongst  tliom  to  make  an 

abode,  they  will  not  vouchsafe  to  admitt  us  to  their  fellowship 

till  we  be  compelled  to  spend  forty  days  in  pcnnance." 

Hie  Welsh  Church  stood  her  ground  finnly  agairmt  tlie 
Church  of  Home  till  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
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When  I  commenced  these  articlee,  it  was  not  my  design  to 
protract  them  so  far.  The  present  one  may  be  considered  as 
closing  the  series.  Hie  general  view  of  the  subject  inYolved 
has  been  sufficiently  displayed.  To  go  over  more  ground,  would 
be  but  to  repeat  in  new  positions  the  same  series  (^  facte.  But 
there  are  some  particular  facts  which  came  under  my  notice, 
upon  which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  for  a  little  while. 

The  examinations  which  I  made  of  various  mission  schools, 
were  particularly  interesting  &cts  to  me.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  remark  made  by  a  leading  gentleman  in  Ire- 
land, in  no  way  connected  with  this  work,  but  rather  disposed 
to  look  upon  it  with  distrust.  After  he  had  seen  for  the  few 
years  in  his  own  neighborhood  the  operations  of  the  mission 
teaching,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it,  he  said :  ^^I  am  quite 
convinced  that  another  generation  of  Ireland  may*  be  taught, 
enlightened,  and  saved.  Hie  good  effect  upon  the  children  is 
quite  manifest  But  I  have  no  hope  of  seeing  any  good  done 
to  the  adults."  With  the  positive  part  of  his  conclusion  I 
wholly  agreed.  But  with  its  negative,  my  observations  would 
not  allow  me  to  join  in  so  much  despair.  The  influence  upon 
the  children  is  undeniable,  and  most  remarkable. 

In  the  town  of  Cliffden,  at  which  my  last  communication 
closed,  there  were  three  schools.  About  three  hxmdred  child- 
ren were  taught  in  them.  I  heard  the  boys  examined  by  tlie 
Eev.  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
exercises  in  the  infant-school  were  as  orderly  and  as  advanced 
as  in  any  similar  school  in  our  own  country.  The  girls'  school 
I  examined  myself.  In  this  school  there  were  about  seventy 
girls,  all  from  Popish  families.  They  varied  much  in  their 
appearance,  as  I  found  everywhere  else-— an  index  of  the  length 
of  time  they  had  been  under  Scriptural  teaching.  They  were 
all  poor,  and  those  who  had  come  in  the  latest  the  most  wretch- 
ed in  their  aspect.  My  object  in  my  various  examinations  of 
these  schools,  was  to  bring  out  their  knowledge  of  Scripture 
principles,  apart  from  the  mere  words  of  Scripture  texts.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  often  commenced  in  a  way  which,  while  it  arrested 
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tbeir  attention,  seemed  to  have  no  special  connection  with 
Biblical  subjects.  I  will  relate  two  such  examinations  more 
particularlj  than  I  haye  jet  done,  as  an  illustration  of  what  I 
now  mean  to  convey.  Ihej  will  show  to  mj  readers  how  far 
I  was  justified  in  expressing  mj  satiisfiEU^tion  with  the  results 
which  I  witnessed. 

Addressing  these  girls,  I  said :  ^<  Girls,  did  you  ever  see  a 
tea-cap  T  "  Yes,  sir.'*  "  If  you  throw  it  down,  what  happens 
to  itr  "It  will  break,  sir."  "Can  you  mend  it  again T 
^  No,  sir."  "  But  I  have  seen  them  mended  with  cement  Do 
you  know  what  cement  is  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  Well,  when  ihey 
build  a  stone  house,  what  do  they  use  to  join  the  stones  to- 
gether f  "  Mortar,  sir."  "  Well,  mortar  is  cement  for  stones. 
And  when  you  break  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  what  do 
yofu  mend  it  with  f  "  P<>o<y,  sir."  "  Well,  jmm?/;^  is  the  cement 
&r  glass.  Now  who  mends  the  glass!"  "A  glazier,  sir." 
"  Well,  how  many  things  are  wanted  to  mend  a  broken  glass  I" 
"Two,  sir ;  pooty  and  a  glazier."  "But  suppose  I  have  pooty 
and  a  glazier,  the  glass  is  not  mended."  "  Ah  t  sir,  he  must 
put  it  on."  "Then  three  things  are  wanted ;  what  are  they?" 
"  Why,  sir,  pooty,  and  a  glazier,  and  to  put  it  on."  "  Well, 
now  tell  me  how  many  men  were  made  at  first  ?"  "  One,  sir." 
"  And  what  did  God  do  to  him  ?"  "  He  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life."  "And  what  did  man  become?"  "A  living 
BOuL"  "  And  what  happened  to  him  afterwards  1"  "  He  sin- 
ned." "  And  what  then  ?"  "  He  fell,  sir."  "  And  when  he 
fell,  what  happened  to  his  soul  ?"  Here  they  saw  my  drift, 
and  shouted  out,  "  O  sir  I  it  was  broken  1"  "  Well,  now,  tell  me, 
how  shall  we  mend  a  broken  soul  ?"  They  all  hesitated.  I 
said  again,  "  How  can  a  soul  be  saved !"  "  ^  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.' "  "  Was  Adam 
saved  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  How !"  "  By  believing  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  sir."  "  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  not  then 
appeared."  "But  he  was  to  come,  sir."  "  What  was  the  pro- 
mise of  that  ?"  "  *  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  tiiou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL' " 
"Well,  what  saved  Adam?"  "The  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  sir :  *  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.' " 
"  Well,  who  taught  Adam  about  the  blood  of  Christ  ?"    "  The 
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Holy  Ghost,  sir."  "Who  made  Adam  believe  in  CJhrist?" 
"  The  Holy  Ghost,  sir."  "  Well,  then,  how  many  things  were 
necessary  to  mend  Adam,  when  he  fell  and  was  broken  T 
"  The  blood  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost— two  things."  «  But 
there  were  three  things  necessary  to  mend  the  glass."  "  Oh !  yes, 
he  must  have  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he 
mnst  pnt  it  on."  "  Well,  wonld  those  three  things  save  him  t" 
"Yes,  sir."  They  were  very  decided  and  qnite  immoyable  m 
this  affirmation.  In  vain  I  tried  to  nnsettle  them  in  it  I 
asked  again,  "  Was  nothing  else  necessary  t"  "  No,  sir."  "  No 
priest?"  "  Why,  sure  there  was  no  priest  then."  "Nochapdl" 
"No, sir."  "No  mass?"  "No, sir."  « No  confession ?"  "Sure, 
sir,  he  did  confess  to  Gk>d."  "  Well,  then,  tell  me  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  mend  a  broken  soul  ?"  "  The  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  must  put  it  on."  "  Do  we  need  nothing 
else  ?"  "  No,  sir,  nothing  else.  ^  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
deanseth  us  from  all  sin.' " 

The  animation  and  eagerness  with  which  these  poor  children 
of  Popish  degradation  went  through  all  this  colloquy,  were 
most  interesting.  They  will  never  forget  it,  I  am  sure.  I  have 
related  it  just  as  I  took  it  down  at  the  time,  though  with  fewer 
expletives  than  I  sometimes  indulged  in  the  course  of  it.  Their 
own  answers  I  have  given  just  as  they  repeated  them.  Was 
not  this  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  intelligence  of  Scriptural 
instruction  and  trutli  ?  But  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  their 
case.  I  varied  in  my  illustrations  in  other  schools.  Yet  I  never 
found  one  that  did  not  come  out  bright  and  clear  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  truth  at  the  last. 

I  will  interpose  here  one  other  examination,  and  that  because 
the  appearance  of  the  school  was  very  striking  in  some  of  its 
features.  I  mean  the  daily  ragged  school  in  the  Mission  House 
in  Dublin.  The  room  was  filled  with  boys,  poor,  wretched, 
ragged,  desolate  in  their  aspect,  indeed.  Tliey  were  writing 
their  co])ie3  when  I  went  in ;  some  of  them  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  writing  upon  the  seats  of  the  benches.  I  stopped  by 
one  poor  but  bright-looking  boy,  and  asked  him  his  employment 
and  his  support.  He  waited  at  the  fish-market  to  carry  home 
a  fish  for  some  customer,  and  thus  earned  a  few  pence  in  the 
morning  to  keep  him  through  the  day.    Tliat  morning  he  had 
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earned  nothing,  and  eaten  nothing.   Bat  he  would  not  sacrifice 

huflcIiooL 

The  nuister  called  up  about  twenty  of  them  indiscriminately 
finr  a  Scriptural  examination.  Sad  monuments  they  were  of 
Papal  neglect,  and  of  the  dominion  of  poverty  and  sorrow. 
Some  of  them  had  been  taught  the  Scriptures  in  this  school 
for  two  years.  I  will  simply  relate  my  examination  of  them 
in  its  course,  that  my  readers  may  judge  of  the  real  worth  and 
effect  of  the  instruction  which  diey  had  received*  They  had 
no  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  I  simply  professed  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  them.  "  Boys,"  said  I,  "  I  came  from  New- 
York.  It  is  three  thousand  miles  off.  How  shall  I  get  back 
there  P  "  Ton  must  go  in  a  ship,  sir.''  "  But  where  shall  I 
find  a  ship  f"  "  You  must  go  down  to  the  kay,  sir."  "  Well, 
I  am  in  the  ship,  but  I  don't  go  yet."  "Why,  the  ship  must 
sail,  rir."  **  Well,  suppose  I  jump  over  into  tiie  sea,  I  shall  not 
get  to  Kew-York."  "  You  must  go  in  the  ship,  sir,  and  stick 
iXU  her."  "  But,  boys,  I  don't  like  that  way ;  I  mean  to  build 
a  bridge  to  New-York."  "  You  can't  do  it,  sir ;  it  is  too  far." 
^  Bat  I  will  drive  down  some  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  sea." 
"It  is  too  deep,  sir."  "  Well,  I  will  hang  it  up  in  the  middle." 
"  You  have  nothing  to  hang  it  to,  sir."  "  Well,  if  I  can't  build 
a  bridge,  I  will  swim  over."  "  You  never  can  do  thatj  sir." 
"Why,  a  man  can  swim  three  miles."  "Well,  what  is  that, 
sir  ? — it  is  three  ttumscmd  miles.  Besides,  you  will  starve  to 
death ;  you  can't  carry  provisions  for  the  time  it  would  take." 
"Well,  boys,  if  I  can't  do  either  of  these,  there  is  one  other 
way.  I  wUl  walk  on  the  bottom,  and  come  up  the  other  side." 
"  You  will  never  do  that,  sir ;  you  will  be  smothered."  "  Well^ 
if  I  can  not  go  in  either  of  these  ways,  how  shall  I  go  ?"  "  Why, 
sir,  there  is  but  one  way ;  you  must  get  in  a  ship,  and  pay  your 
passage,  and  stick  till  her  till  you  get  there."  "  Well,  what  is 
to  carry  me,  then  ?"  "  Why,  sir,  the  ship  is  to  carry  you." 
"Well,  boys,  you  have  told  me  how  I  am  to  get  to  New-York. 
Now  I  want  to  go  to  heaven.  How  am  I  to  get  there  ?"  "  You 
must  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sir,"  "  But  I  don^t  like 
that  way ;  I  mean  to  try  some  other  way."  "  There  is  no  other 
way,  sir.  There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  whereby  men 
can  be  saved."    "  But  1  mean  to  build  a  bridge  there  with  my 
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own  works."  "  Sure  you  haven't  the  first  stone,  sir."  "  Why  t 
Give  me  a  text  for  that."  One  boy  answered,  "  *  If  Abraham 
our  father  were  justified  by  works,  he  would  have  whereof  to 
glory,  but  not  before  God.' "  "  Oh  I  yes ;  but  I  mean  to  do  more 
works  than  Abraham  did."  ^'  But,"  said  another,  ^^  ^  By  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified ;'  and  sure  you're 
flesh."  "  Well,  then,  I  will  go  there  by  my  own  strength.  I 
will  swim  there  by  myself"  "  You  can't,  sir ;  you  ha^e  no 
strength."  "  Give  me  a  text  foar  that"  "  *  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing,' "  said  one  boy.  "  Well,  boys,  I  will  get  there  by 
myownsTrfTerings."  "You  will  never  get  there  so,  sir."  "Why? 
Give  me  a  text  for  that."  "  ^  Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission.' "  "  Very  well,  I  will  shed  my  own  blood.'' 
"  But,"  said  another  boy,  "  ^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth 
us  fi*om  all  sin.' "  Said  another,  "  ^By  one  offering  He  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.' "  "  Well,  theOy 
how  am  I  to  go  to  heaven  ?"  "  You  must  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  sir."  "  What  is  believing  in  him  P'  "  You  must 
go  to  him,  and  stick  till  him."  "  Will  I  surely  get  there  ihenP 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  there  is  one  difference  between  my  going 
to  New- York  in  a  ship,  and  my  going  to  heaven  in  tfie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  What  is  it?"  One  of  the  smallest  boys  said  : 
"  Wliy,  sir,  if  you  go  to  New- York  in  a  ship,  you  may  never 
get  there ;  but  if  you  go  to  heaven  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
you  are  sure  of  getting  there."  "  Why  may  I  never  get  to 
New-York  ?"  "  Because  your  ship  may  be  a  wrack."  "  Well, 
can  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  a  wrack  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  Give 
me  a  text  for  that."  " '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away.' " 

These  answers  were  given  to  me  as  rapidly  as  I  have  writ- 
ten them.  Are  not  my  readers  satisfied  that  these  poor  boys 
are  really  taught  the  truth?  Do  they  know  any  school  in 
America,  however  taught,  that  would  have  exhibited  a  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  scriptural,  instruc- 
tion? Yet  I  have  used  but  a  very  small  part  of  my  notes  of 
these  examinations.  I  examined,  in  this  way,  more  than  a 
dozen  schools,  and  they  all  displayed,  in  the  same  way,  their 
real  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation  which  the 
Bible  teaches. 
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I  may  return  now  to  finish  the  thread  of  narrative  to  some 
final  point  in  my  toiir.  The  pariah  of  diffden,  or  Omey, 
is  a  Itt^  district  of  conntry  nnder  the  pagtoral  charge  of  the 
Ber.  Hyacinth  D^ Arcy,  one  of  the  excellent  men  of  ^e  earth* 
Mr.  D'Arcy  was  the  heir  and  occupant  of  Oliffden  Castle^  a 
Tery  large  estate  around  this  neighborhood.  As  a  layman  he 
was  uniTersally  reverenced  and  beloved.  His  estate  came  to 
him  extremely  encumbered  by  the  debts  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  sold  it  all  to  pay  the  first  claims  of  his  creditors.  Sub* 
seqnently  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Bishop  (^  Tuam  appointed  him  to  the  rectorship  of  the  very 
parish  in  which  his  property  had  been  so  honorably  alienated. 
Hjb  minmtry  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  conversion 
of  Bomanists,  and  in  leading  souls  really  to  CSmst.  Schools 
and  school-houses  literally  abound  around  him.  He  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  Missionaries  in  a  large  region  of  country. 
He  had  just  completed  a  large  and  truly  elegant  stone  church 
in  GUfTden,  whidi  was  consecrated  on  the  Sunday  I  passed 
tiiens.  On  this  occasion  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dallas  preached  a  truly 
fidthfiil  and  able  discourse.  The  large  church  was  quite 
crowded  with  an  attentive  audience,  and  the  deepest  interest 
was  manifested  in  a  work  so  remarkably  crowned  with  sue* 
cess.  This  elegant  church  and  two  stone  school-houses  crown 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  of  Cliffden 
stands.  A  little  Bomish  chapel  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
quite  in  decay,  presents  an  outward  symbol  of  the  contrast 
which  is  now  rapidly  maturing  in  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, where  a  few  years  since  Popery  was  supreme,  and  the  Gos- 
pel hardly  existing  even  in  the  profession  of  any.  Every 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cliffden  exhibits  the  same  con- 
trast, and  offers  the  same  prospect  of  the  early  entire  triumph 
of  the  truth  there. 

During  my  visit  to  Cliffden,  I  was  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Scripture-readers  and  Missionary  agents, 
who  had  assembled  from  the  various  parts  of  West-Galway 
and  Connemara,  by  appointment,  for  inspection  and  examina- 
tion by  the  Bishop.  There  were  probably  over  an  hundred 
gathered  together.  They  were  an  intelligent,  respectable-look- 
ing body  of  men.    Of  such  agents  the  Irish  Church  Missions 
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Society  had  at  that  time  six  hnndred  and  fifty-three  employed 
in  Ireland.  They  go  from  house  to  house  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, conversing  with  the  people,  teaching  the  various  schoolsy 
and  are  the  main  strength  of  this  great  army  of  assault  on 
the  Eomanism  of  Ireland.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Dallas  delivered  to 
them  the  various  instructions  of  the  Society  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  made  an  earnest  and  most  appropriate  address  to 
them  upon  the  whole  subject  of  their  missionary  duty.  'He 
exhibited  to  them  their  responsibilities  and  their  influence. 
He  gave  them  the  most  faithful  instructions  in  reference  to  the 
spirit  they  were  to  manifest,  and  warned  them  of  the  solemn 
sense  of  their  duty,  which  the  Society  expected  from  them.  He 
laid  out  before  them  large  schemes  of  extension  which  the 
Society  had  undertaken,  with  the  determination  to  occupy  and 
evangelize  the  whole  Island,  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  bless 
their  work.  Nothing  less  than  the  spiritual  conquest  of  all 
Ireland  would  meet  their  expectations  or  purposes.  He  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  individually  paid  by  the  month, 
always  in  advance,  and  were  employed  only  for  one  month  at 
a  time.  If  they  proved  useless  or  unfaithful  in  any  mon&, 
they  must  expect  to  be  cut  oflf,  and  to  be  employed  no  more. 
The  Society  could  not  afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
delinquency  in  duty.  He  exhorted  them  to  humility  and 
patience  in  persecutions,  and  to  love  and  faith  in  the  exercise 
of  their  labors.  They  were  extremely  affected  and  interested 
by  this  earnest  address ;  and  after  a  short  paternal  exhortation 
and  encouragement  from  the  Bishop,  and  imited  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing,  they  were  dismissed  with  his  benediction. 
Few  meetings  have  I  ever  seen  so  solemn,  serious,  and  impress- 
ive as  this.  It  gave  me  still  more  confidence  in  the  character 
of  the  agents,  all  of  whom  were  converts  from  Popery,  and  in 
the  results  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  this  parish  of  Cliffden  there  are  also  two  Convert  Orphan 
Asylums,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  in  which  there 
were  between  seventy  and  eighty  children.  These  were  the 
children  of  parents  who  had  died  during  the  famine,  and  who 
were  left  by  their  priests  improtected  and  uncared  for.  It  was 
a  distressing  occurrence  which  first  suggested  their  establish- 
ment   The  Rev.  Mr.  Dallas  was  riding  with  some  other  cler- 
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gjmen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Giffden,  when  they  saw  a 
deserted  infimt  on  the  road-eide,  dragged  away  by  a  hungry 
hog,  who  was  about  deTonring  it  They  jumped  from  the  car 
and  rescued  the  child.  This  child  was  in  the  Orphan  Asylum 
whoi  I  was  there.  This  circumstance  awakened  extensive 
fljmpatiiy,  and  led  to  the  founding  of  these  Orphan  Asylums 
for  tiie  wretched  outcast  children  of  that  land  of  sorrow.  The 
boys'  asylum  is  at  Ballyconree.  The  girls  have  been  lately 
removed  to  a  new  and  beautiful  house  near  the  town  of  Cliff- 
den.  The  boys  at  Ballyconree  have  a  small  farm  and  a  fine 
garden,  which  they  cultivate  themselves.  Tliey  were  a 
healthy,  hardy  looking  set  of  boys.  They  were,  like  all  these 
miflsion-boys,  well  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  their 
common  books.  It  was  most  interesting  to  sec  them  nil  clnd 
in  the  cloth  which  the  converts  at  Spiddall  had  woven  for 
them.  Mr.  Dallas  told  them,  in  referring  to  this  fact,  that 
these  same  converts  had  sent  him  as  a  gift,  for  which  they 
wonld  receive  no  pay,  a  piece  of  cloth  which  they  had  woven 
expressly  for  him,  and  of  which  he  had  a  dressing-gown  made, 
that  he  daily  wears.  This  was  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the 
affectionate  gratitude  of  those  poor  people  to  a  man,  to  whoso 
labors  they  are  really  more  indebted  than  to  those  of  any  other 
individual  on  earth. 

On  the  same  day  we  visited  the  Female  Asylum  at  their 
new  residence.  Here  thirty  neatly-dressed  little  girls  mot  the 
Bishop  on  the  lawn,  and  sung  an  original  hymn  of  welcome  to 
him,  as  now  their  father  and  their  friend.  Tears  fast  flowed 
down  the  cheeks  of  this  excellent  man,  as  their  plaintive  infant 
voices  arose  in  the  air.  Who  could  refuse  his  sympathy  at 
such  a  sight?  God  has  thus  provided  for  these  deserted  little 
ones  a  lovely,  happy  home,  in  which,  rescued  and  guided,  they 
may  be  prepared  for  usefulness  on  earth,  and  for  IIis  presence 
for  ever.  A  part  of  this  new  estate  had  been  set  off  for  a  new 
rectory  for  Mr.  D'Arcy,  in  exchange  for  the  house  at  Bally- 
conree, occupied  by  the  boys.  Tlie  little  children  led  the  way 
to  the  spot  where  the  Bishop  was  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  this 
new  residence  for  their  faithful  pastor.  Here,  too,  they  united 
in  another  hymn,  and  prayer  was  made  to  Go<l  for  his  iiresenco 
and  blessing  on  the  work  begun.    Yet  (I  could  hardly  have 
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believed  the  fact,  had  aaother  told  me)  a  crowd  of  Popiah  girh 
and  women  were  standing  just  outside  the  incloenre  in  which 
we  were  assembled,  shouting  the  same  filthy  and  awful  impre- 
cations which  I  had  heard  so  often  before,  during  all  the  pleas- 
ing and  sacred  services  of  this  scene.  What  a  contrast  again 
did  these  two  companies  present !  showing  that  there  is  no 
communion  of  light  with  darkness,  and  no  concord  of  Christ 
with  Belial,  and  no  agreement  between  the  temple  of  God  and 
idols.  1^0  man  can  know  the  real  results  of  Popery  on  the 
mind  and  condition  of  man,  unless  he  survey  their  operation 
where  its  reign  of  terror  has  been  for  ages  iminterrupted,  as  in 
this  western  part  of  Ireland,  and  where  it  has  been  permitted 
to  produce  all  the  degradation  of  the  nmid  and  body  of  man, 
for  which  it  was  designed  and  is  adapted.  Certainly,  thou^ 
I  have  travelled  extensively  through  its  continental  dominionai 
and  supposed  I  had  seen  its  worst  demonstrations  of  power  to 
destroy  the  race  of  man,  I  never  saw  the  maturity  of  its  fruit 
until  I  beheld  them  amidst  the  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  val- 
leys and  exhausUess  fisheries  of  Connaught,  where  it  haa 
crushed  under  the  grinding  power  of  its  superstitious  dominioa 
all  that  is  prosperous  in  his  earthly  condition,  all  that  is  noble 
in  his  intellectual  nature,  and  all  that  is  hopeful  in  the  ever- 
lasting destinies  of  his  soul.  Let  the  man  who  is  willing  that 
Irish  Popery  should  rule  America,  go  and  examine  its  opera- 
tion after  centuries  of  experiment  in  its  own  green  L*eland. 

I  should  have  many  other  facts  of  interest  to  relate,  should  I 
undertake  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  my  journeys  and  ob- 
servations in  Ireland.  Perhaps  I  have  selected  enough.  My 
object  has  been  to  give  my  readers  what  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory and  definite  view  of  the  character  and  progress  of  this 
new  Reformation.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me 
that  God  is  accomplishing  a  very  remarkable  work  of  mercy 
for  Ireland  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  there.  I  saw  the 
cliildren  well  and  thoroughly  taught  in  tlie  great  trutlis  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  in  those  truths  which  the 
Romish  priesthood  has  especially  corrupted  and  denied.  I 
saw  the  converts  brought  out  of  the  idleness  and  degradation 
in  which  their  false  religion  had  sunk  them,  and  engaging  in 
new  and  valuable  employments,  and  elevated  and  improved  in 
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tbeir  whole  appearance,  demeanor,  diess,  and  social  relations. 
I  saw  the  Scriptnre-readeiB  and  teaehera,  a  daas  of  respectable, 
sober,  and  religions  persons,  whose  relations  to  the  poor  were 
likely  to  be  most  adapted  to  be  nsefnl  and  encouraging  to 
them,  and  whose  instmctions  I  had  the  utmost  reason  to  be- 
lieve w^re  sound  and  Scriptural,  while  their  constant,  patient 
endurance  of  persecutions,  for  Christ's  sake,  tended  to  establish 
the  confidence  of  others  in  their  sincere  pie^  and  their  love 
tcft  the  truth  which  they  professed,  and  their  actual  experience 
of  its  power.  I  saw  the  converts  everywhere  enduring  the 
bitterest  persecutions  from  their  neighbors,  under  the  constant 
earsings  and  threatenings  of  the  Romish  priests  in  their  cha- 
pels, and  yet  holding  their  £uth,  steadfast,  earnest,  and  un- 
duinking.  I  saw  the  whole  aspect  of  these  people,  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  their  Bomish  neighbors,  in  conduct,  temper, 
and  personal  self-respect ;  returning  blessing  for  cursing, 
prayers  for  persecution,  and  kindness  for  reproaches.  In- 
stances  c^  these  fiusts  I  have,  and  could  furnish  readily  and 
abundantly.  I  saw  the  missionaries  and  ministers  to  be  edu- 
cated gendemen,  truly  evangelical  in  their  sentiments,  earnest- 
ly religious  in  their  character,  and  most  affectionately  laboring 
for  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  these  poor  people; 
always  with  a  slender  salary;  in  most  instances  expending  pri- 
vate fortunes  in  their  service,  instead  of  receiving  emolument 
from  them.  I  saw  the  whole  arrangement  of  these  missions  to 
be  the  regular,  sober  ministry  and  influence  of  the  Established 
Ohurch,  and  the  converts  become  sincerely  attached  to  die 
purely  Scriptural  and  elevating  principles  and  habits  of  that 
Church.  I  saw  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Society  to  be 
persons  whose  whole  character,  as  displayed  under  my  observa- 
tion, was  adapted  to  win  my  affectionate  confidence,  and  to 
command  my  highest  respect  I  saw  the  whole  system  pre- 
pared for  permanency  of  operation,  and  wisely  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  extensive  and  desirable  ftiture  results.  I  saw 
the  Bishops,  and  especially  the  excellent  man  who  presides 
over  the  field  which  I  have  particularly  described,  to  be  the 
bold  and  manifest  friends  and  supporters  of  pure  evangelical 
truth.  I  saw  that  Bishop,  a  man  of  the  most  transparent  and 
unaffected  character,  of  the  simplest  and  most  unassuming 
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Waited  PtfiditYt. 

TBI  Bit.  Bobir  Datib  diecL  on  Sondaj  mondog,  April  15,  in  tti  db 
of  Philaddphia.  ^ 

The  Bet.  Iiaao  Skith  cUed  at  riaottway,  N.  J.»  on  the  90A  o(  Ajjl 
last.    Daring  the  jpeet  winter  his  health  had  been  tunisnaUy  feeMe ;  jeniB 

continned  to  officiate  every  Sanday,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  until  tM  %» 
day  before  Easter,  which  was  the  last  occasion  of  his  earthly  mfaiiitntim 
On  Wednesday  of  Passion  Week  he  was  seized  with  congestion  of  the  hrngi; 
and,  at  six  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  April  20th,  he  pasaed  calmly  and  fmict 
folly  to  his  rest,  in  a  firm  hope  of  a  blessed  immortal!^. 

**A2k  Israelite  Indeed,  In  whom  wit  no  goile.** 

The  Bet.  Jomr  Bristsd  died  at  his  residence,  in  Newport,  BhodB-Tflfani 
on  Friday,  Feb.  23,  in  the  seventy-seTenth  year  of  his  ace.  Mr.  Brktri 
was  well  known  in  the  Ghorch  as  one  of  her  most  ikithfal  and  laborioos  wai^ 
ters.  He  was  the  firm  friend  and  snpporter  of  Bishop  Qriswold,  aad  of  Ae 
cause  which  that  great  and  good  man  labored  to  promote. 

The  Bet.  Charles  H.  Halset,  Bector  of  Christ  Chnrch,  in  the  city  d 
New-York,  was  suddenly,  and  in  a  most  inscmti^le  manner,  taken  firom  lUi 
world  on  Wednesday,  May  5th,  in  the  forly-sixth  year  of  his  age.  As  tiie  Bm> 
tor  of  an  imjMrtant  Chnrch,  as  a  member  of  the  Domestic  (^nmittee  of  ttt 
Board  of  Missions,  and  as  a  member  of  Tarions  other  C<munitteei»  !Mbr.  Hate 
had  become  well  known  in  the  Chnrch,  and  was  moch  estraoud  aad  balMi. 
At  seTeral  meetinffs  of  the  clergy  and  others,  resohitions  were  pMsed^  ei] 
ing  ahigh  r^gaid  mr  hit  character,  and  heartfelt  sorrow  forhiao^itfCaM. 
was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  life,  and  in  the  foil  career  of  hts 

DISPLACEMENTS  FBOM  THE  MINISTET. 

The  Bet.  W.  W.  Dodge,  late  Bector  of  St  Panl^ii  Chnrch,  Newport, Kji 
was  displaced  firom  the  ministry,  April  3,  by  Bishop  Smilk 
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The  Bkv.  Hoxsr  TThsatox,  late  a  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  New-York, 
ihiodoDed  the  ministry  of  the  ProtestaDt  Episcopal  Church,  and  enterod  tho 
Church  of  Boiiie. 

The  Rev.  Bessaxis  W.  Whttchkr,  late  a  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New-York,  was  displaced  from  the  ministry,  he  having  abandoned  the 
ame,  and  entered  the  Ohordi  of  Rome. 

DIOCESAN   INTELLIGENCE. 

New-Yobk. — In  the  affairs  of  this  Diocese,  nothinpf  of  very  special  general 
interest  has  occorred  since  oar  last  issae.  The  Spring  Confirmations  ^ow  quite 
large  aocesaions  to  our  Communion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  indicate  an  increase 
of  spiritoal  life  and  energy.  Quite  a  number  of  our  Sunday-schools  have  hold 
their  anniversaries ;  and,  from  the  accounts  which  have  appeared,  ihej  must 
be  acoomplidiing  a  good  work  for  tho  Church.  In  no  odc  particular  do  wo 
bdleve  is  there  greater  room  for  improvement  in  the  working  of  our  Church- 
system  than  among  the  children  and  youth  of  our  land. 

The  Consecration  of  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  has  been  a 
matter  criT  considerable  interest  to  Churchmen  in  the  city,  and  more  or  leas 
throi^^at  the  country.  The  character  and  wealth  of  the  Ancient  Corpora- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  it  has  been  built,  the  laige  expenditure  of  money, 
the  effiart  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfect  specimen  of  architecture, 
have  contributed  to  attract  attention,  and  its  final  completion  and  consecration 
natmraHy  affind  much  cause  for  congratulation  and  satisfaction.  As  a  speci- 
men of  art  it  must,  we  think,  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate architectural  beauty  and  completeness ;  but,  as  a  place  of  public  woruiip 
where  -pnyet  and  praise  are  to  ne  o£fored,  and  where  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
preadied,  ihste  will  be  a  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  it 

Tlie  c^  parish  of  St  John's,  Troy,  has  lately  completed  a  very  beautiful  and 
commodious  stone  edifice,  and  every  thing  indicates  a  high  dc^groe  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  prosperitv. 

Among  the  losses  the  Diocese  has  sustained  may  be  mentioned  the  sudden 
and  melandioly  death  of  the  Bev.  Charles  H.  lialscy,  for  many  years  the 
esteemed  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  city  of  Now- York.  lie  was  one  of 
our  most  kborious  and  useful  clergvmen,  and^  his  loss  will  bo  deeply  felt  boUi 
b  the  dty  and  the  Chureh  genenunr. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  of  Albany,  has  also  removed 
another  member  of  our  Communion  well  known  throughout  our  country.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  a  most  influential  member  of  the  Diocesan  Conventiomi, 
and  ever  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfere  of  the  Chureh.  His  death 
will  be  deeply  fdt  throughout  the  Diocese,  but  more  eq>ecially  in  the  parish  of 
8t  Peter's,  where  he  habitually  worshipped. 

The  Perversion  of  the  Rev.  Homer  Wheaton,  for  many  years  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Diocese  of  New-York,  has  taken  another  from  the  ranks  of  our  clergy ; 
but  every  such  loss  is  a  great  gain  to  the  Chureh.  While  they  remain 
mbodcmA  they  must  be  regi^ed  as  belonging  to  our  ministry,  and  tlieir  teoch- 
ina  wm  be  considered  as  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  But  when  they  go 
w&ere  they  bdong,  they  take  with  them  all  their  power  to  do  us  harm. 

The  change  in  the  editorial  arrangement  of  the  Protestant  Churchman  is  a 
agnificant  £ct,  indicating  a  growing  sentiment  in  fevor  of  a  distinct  and  de- 
termined proclamation  of  the  great  Protestant  Evangelical  doctrines  of  oar 
Church.    We  trust  it  may  prove  an  instrument  of  great  good. 

Ma&uchubetts.— Much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  Diocese  b;^  a  re- 
Tival  of  the  project  to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary.    X  most  munificent 
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offer  of  840,000  bas  been  made  by  a  gentleman  in  tbc  State  toward  foaniling 
the  Seminary,  and  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  have  been  heU 
to  devise  means  for  carrying  the  project  into  execution. 

The  policy  of  multiplying  Theological  Schools  has  its  advocates  and  its  op- 
ponents— much  may  be  said  on  either  side.  Bat  the  fact  that  the  sabject  is  ^• 
cussed  is  encouraging,  in  that  it  shows  a  growing  interest  with  regpud  to  the 
ministry.  We  rejoice  at  every  movement  which  tends  to  bring  this  sabject 
prominently  before  the  Church.  Our  people  need  to  be  aroused  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  their  ref^onsibilities  in  the  great  work  of  preaching  and  spreaduig 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 

Pennsylvania. — At  the  late  Convention  of  this  Diocese,  Bishop  PoUer  in- 
troduced for  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  a  division  of  the  Diocese,  or  ef  an 
Assistant-Bishop.  The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  whose  datj 
it  is  made  to  ^ther  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  report  to  warn 
fature  Convention.  Since  the  facilities  of  travel  have  been  so  much  increaari, 
there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  large  Dioceses  as  formerly,  Bat  we  think,  in 
such  a  State  as  Pennsylvania,  the  amount  of  Episcopal  duty  which  oag^t  to 
be  performed  is  far  more  than  any  one  man  can  discharge.  Bat  we  are  not 
certain  the  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  a  division  of  the  Diocese.  Would  not 
two  Bishops  operating  as  might  best  sait  the  curcumstanoes  of  each,  over  the 
whole  State,  be  more  efficient  than  they  could  be  by  bdng  restricted  to  sqoi- 
rate  Dioceses?  In  the  former  case,  they  woald  be  a  mutual  rdief  and  anrtana 
to  each  other ;  in  the  latter,  each  one  would  have  the  whole  care  of  b v  DineeR 
without  any  provision  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  growing  infirmitkL 
The  county  of  Philadelphia  would  be  a  small  Diocese,  yet  Uie  care  of  it  woold 
involve  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  more  than  an  aged  or  a  sickly  man  eoM  po- 
form.  Then,  again,  in  such  a  State  as  Pennsvlvania,the  wealth  of  PhiladdpUi 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate  thronghout  the  State.  While  i^Nm 
general  principles  we  would  advocate  small  Dioceses,  still,  in  every  case  of  a  pro- 
posed division,  we  should  feel  bound  to  consider  whether  the  division  would  really 
promote  a  more  active  and  efficient  Episcopal  sui)er\'itJiion.  If  it  would  DOt, 
then  the  motive  for  a  division  would  be  taken  away.  We  can  well  uudergtand 
how  in  some  cases  a  division  would  be  altogether  preferable,  while  in  others  an 
Assistant-Bishop  would  be  the  more  expedient 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  question  with  regard  to  the  Khone  Legacy  to 
the  General  Seminary  has  been  settled,  and  that  the  representation  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  been  fixed,  giving  to  Pennsylvania  and  South-Carolina  an  equal 
number  of  representatives. 

The  work  of  Missions  within  the  Diocese  seems  to  be  prosecnted  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigor,  and  every  thing  indicates  an  increasing  prosperity  in  the  Chorch. 

Illinois. — Tlie  only  item  of  general  interest  connected  with  this  Diocese  is 
the  proposed  resignation  of  Bishop  Whitchouse^  Under  the  sapervision  of  tlie 
late  venerable  Bishop  Chose,  the  Church  was  making  rapid  progress  in  this 
growinff  State.  Perhaps  our  whole  country  presented  no  more  inviting  6eld 
for  faithful  and  devoted  labor.  But  a  series  of  nntoward  circumstanccB  has 
transpired,  not  only  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  Churchy  but  to  create  an 
alienation  between  the  Diocese  and  the  Bishop.  Wo  see  it  stated  that  his 
resignation  has  actually  been  determined  upon,  so  far  as  the  Bishop  is  con- 
cerned. As  yet  there  has  been  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Diocese,  and  erm 
after  such  action  may  be  hod,  the  matter  must  go  before  the  House  of  Bishops* 
when  it  will  become  a  grave  question  whether  a  Bishop  shall  be  idloFred  Ui 
resign  his  charge  for  any  such  reasons  as  have  been  assigned  in  this  case.  To 
refuse  the  resignation  might  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  the  Diocese.  We  see 
TJot  how  harmony  can  ever  again  be  restored.     But  to  accept  it  would  inflict 
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i  great  iDJurT  apoD  the  Cbnrch.    It  would  be  cstablishiiur  a  niost  tkngoroos 
preoedeDt,  and  would  open  the  d«vr  to  end!csi>  strife  and  contontioa. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  bat  that  some  provision  shoaKl  cxisi  by  which 
i  Bishop  may  be  honorably  ^paiated  from  hi$  Diocese.  Ciroani$tanot«$  niay 
irise  which  woold  make  saeh  a  coarse  very  desirable :  bat  we  aiv  certain  that 
the  onlv  safe  role  for  the  Chnrch  to  adhere  to  is  the  one  alreadv  in  existence — 
that  o^  regarding  every  r>i5hop  as  s^^lemnly  set  apart  to  his  bi^xvsi*  for  life. 
He  should  have  no  other  thoasrht.  the  Diocese  shonid  have  no  otluT  thouirht, 
and  no  action  of  the  Chnrch  should  in  the  least  aiisettle  this  fcelinir.  We  s^' 
not  how  the  Hooae  of  Bishops  can  accent  the  resisrnation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  without  ^ing  farther.  While  they  may  deplore  the  exist injr  state 
of  thing!^.  and  feel  disposed  to  accede  as  far  as  possible  to  the  manifi^t*  wising 
of  buth  parties,  yet  they  are  to  look  at  the  vital  principles  involved,  and  contem- 
plate the  disastroos  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  mis- 
taken policy. 

ViBGDPiA. — In  many  Dioceses,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  denry.  of 
parishes,  and  of  communicants,  may  l>e  ^rreater  than  in  Virginia.  Many  cir- 
eamstancea  will  safficiently  account  for  this.  But  in  no  Diix-cse  do  wi'  U'lieve 
oar  Chnrch  is  stronger  in  the  affection  of  all  her  children — in  no  Dioct^se  is  her 
moral  and  religioas  power  greater  than  in  Virginia.  Lot  any  pcrsi^n  visit  her 
parishes  —  let  him  attend  her  conventions  —  witness  the  zeal  and  harmony 
which  prevail — let  him  see  the  profound  and  undivided  veneration  and  esteem 
fer  her  Bishops,  and  he  can  not  but  feci  that  there  is  a  body  of  men  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  doctrines 
ftod  worship  of  our  truly  Apostolic  Church. 

The  late  Convention  at  Lexington  was  similar  in  all  its  essential  features  to 
those  of  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  what  all  our  conventions  ought  to  be— 
a  great  religious  iubiloe.  Both  of  the  Bisliops  were  presi'nt,  and  a  large 
representation  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  We  say  people ;  for,  in  Virginia. 
aipeople  go  up  to  the  conventions. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Seminary  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
and  is  every  year  winning  more  and  more  the  confidcnct*  of  the  i'liurch.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  anxiety  of  parishes  nil  over  the  land  to  secure  gradually 
from  that  institution. 

The  eff'orts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
Seminary  have,  we  believe,  been  very  successful ;  but  many  things  nrv,  mwM 
to  render  the  institution  as  attractive  as  it  may  be  mode,  and  we  ho|)e  its 
frieods  will  remember  it  in  the  disposition  of  their  means. 

The  Female  Seminary  —  a  Church  Institution,  at  Staunton — is  rcpn'scnletl 
as  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and,  from  the  action  of  the  C7onveiition,  we 
ahoald  judge  that  it  has  been  placed  on  an  independent  and  i)ormanunt  basis. 

It  is  a  great  compliment,  as  well  as  a  great  source  of  annoyance,  to  Vir- 
gipia,  that  her  clergy  arc  in  such  constant  demand  in  other  parts  of  the  Cluirch. 
The  conseciuencc  is,  many  parishes  are  always  vacant  there ;  but  the  comfort 
18,  that  those  who  go  to  other  fields  carry  with  them  the  principles  and  spirit 
which  prevail  in  that  Diocese. 

Louisiana. — Among  the  principal  business  of  the  late  Annnal  Convention 
of  tlus  Diocese  was  the  raising  of  a  Diocemn  GommiBsion,  charged  with  the 
daty  of  considering  and  drafting  replies  to  the  ({uestions  of  the  Circular  of  the 
Commiasion  of  llis/iops,  appointeti  by  the  last  Cfencral  Convention,  and  of  em- 
bodying the  some  in  a  report,  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  Convention  of  the  Dio- 
cese, to  meet  in  Trinity  Church,  New-Orleans,  in  May  next 
The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"Whereas,  the  great  mission  of  the  Churcliof  Christ  is  to  preach  tlio  (Iosi»«;l  to 
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erory  creature,  baptizmi;  tlicm  in  tho  namo  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
th§  Holy  Ghost. 

"And  whereas,  in  tho  fulfilhnent  of  this  mission,  our  branch  of  the  Chnrcfa,  GatLo- 
lie  and  Christian,  has  her  part  and  duty  to  perform. 

*'Aiid  wliereas,  wo  have  reason  to  bclicvo  and  confess  that  we  have  left  nndone 
some  things  which  wo  ought  to  have  done. 

"And  whereas,  the  Prefaco  to  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administratm 
of  Sacraments  accepts  and  reaffirms,  as  a  cardinal  and  Catholic  principle — a  tmth 
received  always^  tvtryiohere^  and  by  all^  tho  following,  namely,  that  ^  It  is  a  most  u- 
xaluahk  part  of  tlic  liberty  wherewith  Christ  fMtIi  made  us  fnXj  that  in  hia  worship  diS- 
fei-cut  forms  and  usages  may,  without  offense,  be  allowed,  providod  the  subsunce 
of  the  faith  bo  kept  entire ;  and  that  in  every  Churcli,  what  can  not  clearly  belong 
to  doctrino,  must  be  referred  to  di3cii)lino ;  and  therefore,  by  common  coiuent  and 
authority,  may  be  altered,  abridged,  enlarged,  amended,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
as  may  seem  most  convenient  for  the  odiflcatlon  of  the  people,  ocoording  to  the 
various  exigences  of  times  and  occasions.* 

"And  whereas,  tlie  Church  of  England  has  also,  in  tho  Fre&ce  of  her  Book  c/ 
Common  Prayer^  reaffirmed  tbLs  Catholic  and  cardinal  principle  of  the  Universil 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  words  following,  namely,  *  Tho  particular  forms  of  worship 
and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  appoinced  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in  their 
own  nature  indiilerent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but  rcaaonablo 
that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  according  to  the  various  exigen- 
ces of  tunes  and  occasions,  such  changed  and  alterations  may  be  made  Uicrem.  a« 
to  those  in  pLices  of  authority  should  seem  either  necessary  or  expedient.^ 

"And  wliereas,  it  did  seem  necessary  and  expedient  to  those  in  places  of  aalbo^ 
ity  at  our  last  General  Convention  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Bishops  to  consider 
and  report  upon  a  memorial  of  sundry  Presbyters  'touching  the  actual  positioD  of 
our  Clmrch  with  reference  to  the  great  social  and  moral  necessities  of  thedav,' 
*  presenting  the  inquiry  whether  tho  period  has  not  arrived  for  the  adoption  of  met- 
Bures  to  meet  those  moral  exigences,  more  comprehensive  than  any  yet  provided 
for  by  our  present  ecclesiastical  system.* 

"  And  wliereas,  tho  Diocese  of  Ix)uisiana,  loyal  alike  to  apostolic  truth  and  order 
and  to  Oie  divine  vtiifsion  of  C/iriitianUy,  is,  from  tho  importance  and  iutiuence  of 
her  groat  commercial  mart.  New -Orleans,  fivm  her  geographical  position  and  exteat 
of  territory,  and  the  diversity  of  rai.'es  and  faiths  of  her  population,  an  extensive, 
peculiar,  and  imporUmt  field  of  labor  and  euterpriye  for  tho  Church,  ret^uiring  tue 
wisest  and  most  eflectivo  employment  of  her  means,  appliances,  and  ogaucit-s  in  ilio 
dissemination  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"  Therefore  resolved,  as  tho  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  tho  circular  issued  by 
tho  Commission  of  Bishops  opens  and  presents  to  us  questions  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  comprehensive  nature ;  and  that  those  questions  demand  from  all  the 
gravest  and  most  dispassionate  and  candid  consideration. 

"  7?ev/y?iTrf,  That  a  Diocesan  Commission,  or  Committee,  consisting  of  tho  Bishi^p 
as  chainnnn,  three  Presbyters^  and  three  Laymen,  bo  appointed  by  the  President  of 
this  body,  charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  and  drafting  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions of  tho  circular  of  the  Commission  of  Bishops,  and  of  embodying  ihe  samein 
u  report  to  l>o  laid  before  the  next  Convention  of  this  Diocese.** 

The  above  preamble  and  resolutions,  seconded  by  ex-Governor  Johnson,  a 
lay  delegate  from  Trinity  Church,  Xcw-Orlcans,  and  sapported  by  a  few  re- 
marks by  the  mo\'er,  were  passed  with  entire  unanimity. 

The  Diocesan  Commission  consist  of  tho  following  :  Of  the  Olergy  :  lii^lit 
Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  Chairman  ;  liev.  Chauucey  ColtoD,  D.D. ;  Kev. 
William  T.  Leac^ck,  D.D. ;  Kev.  Elijah  Guion.  Of  tho  Laity :  lion.  Henr; 
Johnson  ;  L.  C.  Duncan,  Esq. ;  J.  L.  Lobdell,  Esq. 

Tennessee.— The  Committee  on  the  State  of  tho  Church,  in  their  report  to 
the  Convention  say  : 

"  From  accounts  which  tho  Committee  have  received,  from  other  sources  besido 
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liir." 

TIk  Teport  of  this  Comminete  clioited  an  intevestiair  diMttsioD.  mnJ  K\l  to 
tiie  appokntmeDt  of  a  Cjciiairree  of  Wars  aal  Moiax^  T'^r  Oharoh  K\io:'*.<:x^:\ 
witcH  reported  to  the  C parent!  .^a  the  folio wiaj  : 

Tae  Cooimlnee  appo:s:ei  to  tike  :nt."»  cons: iv?rai:v^a  what  xccasuro«  oaa  Iv 
Adopted  to  proaoie  the  ext-?n?::a  of  :h-:>  ChuTv*!:  in  tli*?  PUwso  rvspOv'::*.;','.;*  n-jv^rt, 
thai  it  beoomes  their  datr  Srist  lo  iav^-*  i^^^  ^^-^  cjiusos  c^  iho  pro*ont  oirv^ux- 
acribed  co&dhion  of  the  ChTirch  in  Tonncssoe.  ihax  ihor  may  ly»  the  IxMtcr  aMo  to 
nggest  tha  reaedjr. 

'•The  first  caoae  which  ronr  Committee  would  moalion  why  the  Ohui\*h.  aftor 
the  laboriooa  eff  «ts  of  the  present  Bishop  of  iho  Piooosv  fv>r  twenty  yearA  of  hard 
Kfcioe.  is  90  little  extenied  amon^  a  p-.'^pulation  now  amounting  t.>  nonrly  oiu^  mil- 
lioa  and  a  hal£  is  the  linle  security  tor  temporal  support  to  oier^mou  iu  a<\vptiU{? 
the  cfaaz)ge  eren  of  old-esublished  parisbe& 

"There  is  sosrcdy  an  exception  where  the  Rector  of  a  paiish  has  not  Ihvu  oi^m- 
pelled  to  teach  for  fire  days  in  the  week,  in  ordor  to  sooure  the  means  of  supix^ri 
for  himsdf  and  &mQjf  so  that  he  could  proaoh  tlio  Ciospol  vm  SimdavA  :Uuuyit 
withoat  charge  to  the  people:  and  this  not  merely  in  theor^r^ni.utlvva  of  the  jvirish. 
bat  long  after  the  time  when  he  mi^hc  reasonably  hope  to  W  reloa»i\l  frL^iu  .•«(>  toil* 
■ome  a  ta^  And  this  is  true  of  Bishop,  Priest,*  and  Oeaovm.  Out  of  the  seven- 
taen  parishes  in  the  Diooose,  only  sis  giro  a  salary  which  exempu^  their  ministers 
from  teaching  or  other  means  of  support  Six  derive  aid  from  the  Di^x^vun  or  l\v 
mestic  Board  of  Missions. 

'•Xow  your  Committee  ask,  How  can  men  so  ooeupie^l  with  other  duties  than 
those  which  their  ordination-vows  impose,  lind  time  to  do  missioiutry-work  U^yond 
the  limits  of  their  respective  cures?  It  is  manifestly  imiH>ssilile.  V our  Conuuitteo 
are  sure  that  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  arc  not  indolent  men.  de^tinn^;  snug  purishes 
and  easy  duty.  They  are  as  a  body  hard-working  men;  not  afraid  of  tl»o  pUuijih- 
handle,  but  ready  and  willing  to  labor  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  for  the  exion- 
Bion  of  the  Church ;  and  by  it«  as  God's  instrumentality,  for  the  mU  vat  ion  of  men 
through  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  All  they  ask  is  a  Uiro  supiK>rt,  that  they  may 
devote  themselves  mind  and  body  to  their  labor  of  love ;  and  this  they  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  those  for  whose  best  interests  they 
spend  their  strcngtlL 

•  "  Another  cause  pointed  out  by  the  Committee,  of  the  circumscrihed  wiulitionof 
the  Church  in  the  Diocese,  is  the  substitution  of  the  Parochial  for  tho  ItiuenintsyH- 
tem.  The  natural  order  of  things,  says  tho  Committee,  has  been  invertoiL  Tlio 
parish  system  has  been  attempted  first,  until,  by  a  mortifying  faihirt\  wo  have  boon 
driven  to  see  tho  error.  The  truth  is,  tho  Church  is  nggrt  ssive ;  h1u»  must  begin 
her  work  on  individuals — she  is  first  to  gather  in— this  is  tho  work  of  an  itiueranoy: 
she  is  then  to  keep  and  train — ^tliis  is  her  work,  as  seen  in  her  parochial  system. 

"  A  third  causo  of  tho  evil  complained  of  is,  in  tho  opinion  of  tho  Committee,  tho 
want  of  information  as  to  what  tho  Church  really  is.  To  remedy  this,  the  Commit- 
tee recommend  the  establishment  of  book-depositories  at  MemphiM,  Niuhville,  and 
Knoxvilla  Tho  Committee  further  reconmiend  tho  meeting  of  tho  Clergy  in  (-on- 
vocation,  at  tho  four  seasons  of  ordination.  It  is  to  bo  hoi)cd  that  thiH  }ilain  Mato* 
ment  of  tho  wants  of  the  Church  may  have  a  bcnellcial  oflV'ct  upon  tho  mimlMot'all 
who  love  our  Zion,  and  stir  up  tho  laity  to  greater  diligence  in  coiijwrating  with  tlx' 
self-denying  Clergy  of  tho  Diocese." 
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For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  give  a  list  of  some  of 
the  principal  works  which  have  issued  from  the  press,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England,  during  the  past  few  months. 

BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Modern  Agitators  ;  or,  Pen  Portraits  of  LiviDg  American  Beformera.  5y 
David  W.  Bartlett  12mo.  Pp.  396.  Portraits.  Miller,  Orton  k  Mnlligni, 
New-York.    Price,  81 .25. 

The  Saints'  Eyerlastino  Best,  accurately  collated  with  the  Yarioos  Edi- 
tioDs  published  in  the  Antiior's  Lifetime ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Anther,  an  Intio- 
dactory  Essay,  and  Original  Notes ;  besides  accarate  translations  of  all  the  Latin 
notes  contained  in  former  editions.  By  the  Bev.  John  Johnston  CarratherB.  8to. 
Pp.  xxvl,  662.    Portrait    B.  Carter  &  Bros.,  New-York.    $2. 

Outlines  op  Lectures  on  the  Neurological  System  of  Anthropoloffy,  as  d» 
covered,  demonstrated,  and  taught  in  1841  and  1842.  By  Joseph  R.  Bu- 
chanan, M.D.  In  Four  Parts :  Part  1,  Phrenology ;  Part  2,  Cerebral  Phj* 
ology ;  Part  3,  Pathognomy ;  Part  4,  Sarcognomy.  8vo.  Pp.  iv.,  384,  If. 
Illustrations.    Office  of  the  Journal  of  Man,  Cincinnati.    $2. 

The  Daily  Life;  or,  Precepts  and  Prescriptions  for  Christian  Living; 
Sabbath  Morxixo  Readings  in  the  Old  Testament,  Book  of  Leviticus,  12nia 
Both  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  London.  Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co, 
Boston.     75  cents  each. 

Botany  op  the  Southern  States.  In  Two  Parts :  Part  1.  Stnictural  and 
Physiological  Botany,  and  Vegetable  Products ;  Part  2,  Description  of  South- 
ern Plants.  Arranged  in  the  Natural  System.  Preceded  by  a  Linnrcan  and 
Dichtomous  Analysis.  By  Prof.  John  Darby.  12mo.  Pp.  CI 2.  A.  8. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New- York.    $1.50. 

The  Essence  of  Christianity.  By  Ludwig  Fcuerbach.  Translated  from 
the  second  (ierraan  edition,  by  Marian  Evans,  translator  of  Strauss'  "  Life  of 
Jesus."    12mo.     Pp.442.     Calvin  Blanchard,  New-York.  31.25. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations  Compared  in  their  Three-fold  Relation 
to  Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Morality.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Roussell.  of  Paris. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  of  London.  8vo. 
Pp.  322.     J.  P.  Jewett  k  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 

Enoijsh,  I'ast  and  Present.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench.  12mo.  !> 
218.    J.  S.  Redficld,  New-York.     75  cente. 

The  Riph  Kinsman.  The  History  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess.  By  Rev.  S. 
H.  Tyng,  D.D.     IGrno.     Pp.  425.     R.  Carter  &  Bros.,  New-York. '  $1. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide  in  the  United  States.  By  Francis 
Wharton.    8vo.     Pp.  537.     Kay  &  Bros.,  I'hiladelphia. 
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The  FoiLOiOPHT  or  Sktauasism  ;  or.  a  Classical  View  of  Ui«  Christjan 
Sects  in  the  United  States,  with  Xotices  of  their  rro^resi  and  TciK)oncii>jk 
Qlostzated  by  HiHoriod  Facts  and  Anecdotes.  Bv  Kov.  Alexander  Ulaikie. 
Boston.    I2nio.    Y^  362.    Flullips,  Sampson  Jr  Co..  Boston,    f  I. 

HisTOBT  <MP  ExoukXD :  From  the  First  Invasion  br  the  Romans,  to  the 
Aooesioa  of  WDiiam  and  Mair  in  16SS.  A  new  edition,  as  enlarged  by  Ur. 
lii^ard  shortly  brfore  his  death.  13  vol?.  Phillips^  Sampson  £  Co.,  Boston. 
Fte*  ToL  75  cents. 

The  HisroET  of  Tibgixxa;  in  Fonr  Parts.  By  Robert  Bovcrly.  The 
History  of  the  First  Settlement  of  Virginia,  and  the  Govemmont  tho^^^^,  to 
1706 ;  the  natnral  productions  and  conveniences  of  the  coantrv,  suited  to  tnule 
and  improvement ;  the  native  Indians,  their  religion,  laws,  and  customs,  in  war 
and  peace ;  the  present  state  of  the  country,  as  to  the  polity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  io^irovements  of  the  land,  the  10th  of  June,  172*0.  l^.^print  from 
the  author's  second  revised  edition,  London,  1722 ;  with  an  IntroJuetion  by 
Chaa.  Campbell,  author  of  the  ^  Colonial  History  of  Virginia."  8vo.  V}^  xx., 
264.    J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Ya. 

HuTORT  OF  THE  Cdristiax  Church.  By  Rev.  Charles  Ha^e.  D.D.  Translated 
from  the  seventh  and  much-impro^'ed  German  edit  ion,  by  Charles  K.  Blunien- 
thid,  Prot  of  Hebrew  and  of  Modern  Languages  in  Dickinson  ColK'ge,  aiul 
Rev.  Conway  P.  Wing.    8vo.    Pp.  720.    $3. 

0cm  FAsrroR ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Edward  Pavson,  I).l).,  PUstor  of 
the  Second  Coi^rmtional  Church  in  Portland,  Me.  By  one  of  his  Flock. 
12mo.    P|ft.  36a    Tappan  k  Whittemore,  Boston.    81. 

Tbi-Colobko  Sketches  in  Pabis,  during  the  years  1851-2-3.  12mo.  1^). 
ivi.,  368.     Harper  &  Bros.,  New-York.    ?1.25. 

Progress  or  the  n2nTED  States  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  Fifty  Years, 
as  exhibited  by  the  Decennial  Census  from  1790  to  1840.  By  Prof.  (J eo. 
Tucker.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  Census  of  1  SfiO. 
8vo.    Pp.  211,  viiL,  68.    Press  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  New- York. 

Mt  Beotheb's  Keeper.  By  the  author  of  "Dollars  and  Cents."  Timo. 
1^385.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New-York.   Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1. 

Watsox,  (Rev.  Tnos.,)  Select  works  of:  comprising  his  celebrated  "  BcKly 
of  Divinity,"  in  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  various  Ser- 
mons and  Treatises.    8vo.    Pp.  776.    R.  Carter  &  Bros.,  New-York.    ^2, 

The  History  of  Switzerland,  for  the  Swiss  People.  By  Heinrich 
Zschokke.  With  a  continuation  to  the  year  1848,  bv  Kmil.  ZBchokko.  12m(>. 
Pp.  xi.,  405.    0.  S.  Francis  and  Co.,  New-York.    $1. 

Lutheran  Manual  on  Scriptural  Principles  ;  or,  the  Augsburg  ('onftw- 
sion  illustrated  and  sustained,  chiefly  by  Scriptural  Proofs  and  Kxtracts  from 
standard  Lutheran  Theologians  of  Europe  and  America ;  together  with  the 
Formula  of  Grovemmcnt  and  Discipline  adopted  by  the  (leneral  Synod  of  th(* 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  hy  Prof.  H.  H.  Schniucker, 
D.D.     12mo.    Pp.  352.     Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.    81. 

EuTAXiA  — ;  or,  the  Presbyterian  Liturgies.  Historical  Sketches,  bv  a  Miniw. 
t4sr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  12mo.  Pp.  260.  M.  W.  Dodd,  N';vv-Vork. 
75  cents. 

The  Primacy  of   the  Apostolic  See  Vindicated.      Fourth   n:vi.«H;d  and 


enlaxved  editioD.    8to.    Pp.  440.    By  ArdhWhop  Kemick.    J*  Mnri^  k 
Oo.,  Baltiiiiore.    91. 

A  YnvDiGiinoir  or  thb  Oatholio  Ohubob,  in  a  aeries  of  Letten  addnaed 
to  the  Bight  Ber.  Henry  Hopkins,  Frotestut  E^^soopal  Bishop  of  Vermoiit 
12mo.    f^  334.    J.  Murphy  &  Co,  Baltimore.    75  ceoAik 

Six  Days  of  OssATioif.  Bj  "Ptol  Tayier  Lewis.  XSnio.  F)p.  410;  G.  G. 
Van  de  Bogwt,  Sdimectady,  N .  Y. 

OuB  OounTBnmr ;  or,  Brief  Memoirs  of  Emineat  Amerieans.  By  BensoD 
J.  LosBiDg.  IDiistratecl  bj  one  hmidred  and  three  portraits.  12mo.  BBBigii» 
Bridgeman  &  Famiii^,  lifew-York.    91.50. 

ATRAVSLATioirorTBBOoaFiLS.  By FtoH Andrews NortoD.  SidkySro. 
Pp.  665.    Idttle,  Brown  A  Oa,  BostoiL    94.    Also  by  the 


l^n  Ihtskw  aTi  BvLDJEMoa  of  the  CtaioiiKBiesB  ci  the  Qoepeb.  Bfix  F^ 
309.    98. 

AsmzoAHigK ;  or,  Dirine  Sorereignty  Contrasted  with  the  AnniBiaa  Boe- 
trine  of  Predestinatioa.  By  C.  Webster.  12mo.  Pp.  148.  Smith  k  Eog- 
lirii,  Philaddphia. 

BOOKS  ISSUED  FBOM  THE  ENGUBH  FBESS. 

Tbb  Tbus  DoGTBora  of  the  Hdy  Eacharist  as  instltiited  in  Seriptore  and 
reoeived  l^the  Oatholic  Ohnrdh  in  all  Am,  in  refotatkm  of  Azdideaeon  WH- 
berforoe's  Book,  and  the  Popish  Yiews  or  that  Sacrament  in  geomL  ^y  J. 
Taylor.    8yo.    Pp.  580.    Liongman.    12b.  6d. 

CTGL0P.SDIA  OF  UimnDssAL  HisTORT,  in  a  Series  of  Tabnlar  Yiews  of  Gon- 

temporaneoas  Events,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  time ;  arranged 
Chitmologically  and  Alphabetically.  Edited  by  J.  M'Bomey  and  Samnd 
Neil.    Post  Svo.    Griffin.    10s.  6d. 

Compendious  Hbbbew  Gramkab.  By  M.  H.  Bresslan.  12mo.  Pp.  84. 
Weale's  Educational  Series.   Is. 

Hbbrew  and  English  Dictionart,  Biblical  and  Babbinical ;  eontaining 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Boots  of  the  Old  Testament,  past  Bibli<»l  Writings, 
together  with  a  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  M.  H.  Bresslao.  12mo. 
Pp.  280.    Weale*8  Educational  Series.    4s. 

OtTB  LiTUBOT  and  ITS  HiSTORT :  B  MaDoal  for  Churchmen.  12ma  Pp.  96. 
Hope.    2s.  6d. 

Mohammedanism  in  its  Belation  to  Prophecy;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Pro- 
phecies concerning  Anti-Christ,  with  some  Reference  to  their  Bluing  on  the 
Events  of  the  Present  Day.    By  A.  L.  Phillips.    Dolman.    4fl.6d. 

Mbdlbval  Popes,  Empebobs,  Etc.  By  W.  Busk.  YoL  2.  Poet  8vo. 
Hookham.    lOs.  6d. 

BirrLEB,  (J^ — ^Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Province  of  Assam  dnriiu^  a 
Besidence  of  Fourteen  years.  8vo.  Pp.  268.  With  illustrations.  Smith  & 
E.    12s. 

Buckingham,  (J.  S.)— Autobiography,  including  his  Yoyapes,  Travels,  Ad- 
ventures, Speculations,  Successes,  and  Failures,  faittifully  and  frankly  narrated; 
i  Characteristic  Sketches  of  Public  Men  with  whom  he  has  had 


I  with  ( 
intercourse  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.    Yols  1  and  2.    Post  8to. 
With  portrait    Longman.    21s. 
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DEifosTHEyEs'  Orations  on  the  Grown  and  on  the  Embassy.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  copious  illustrations,  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy.  Post  8yo.  Bobn*s 
Classical  Library.    5s. 

Abiding  Pkiesthood  and  other  Divine  Ordinances  of  the  CHrarch,  shown 
forth  in  Types  of  the  Law.    Crown  8yo.    Liverpool    Bosworth.    2s. 

ScHOLEFiBLD,  (J.,)  Mcmoir  of.  By  his  Widow.  With  Notices  of  his  Liter- 
ary Character  by  the  Rev.  W.  Selwyn.    8va    Pp.  390.    Seeteys.    10s.  6d. 

Gbotius. — ^The  First  Two  Books  of  Hugo  Grotius,  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  literally  translated  into  English.  By  a  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.    Langport.    Su 

Philip,  (Robert.) — The  Life,  Times,  and  Characteristics  of  John  Bunyan, 
author  of  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress.    With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Dryden. 

Anderson,  (J.)— Bible  Light  from  Bible  Lands.  12mo.  Pp.  344.  J. 
Blackwood.    2s.  6d.  ^ 

Chauiebs'  Select  Works.  7th  half-volume — Sermons.  Crown  8vo.  Pp. 
352.    Hamilton.    28. 6d. 

Drtjmmond,  (H.) — Reply  to  Wilbcrforce's  Principles  of  Church  Authority. 
Sto.    Bosworth.    3s.  6d. 

Tatlor,  (J.) — A  SummaiT  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity; 
abstract,  and  from  the  Works  of  Nature ;  with  an  answer  to  the  more  usrud 
Objections  agidnst  Natural,  but  especially  against  Revealed  Religion.'  8vo. 
Pp.  354.    Longman.    7s.  6d. 

Webster,  (C.J—Arminianism ;  or,  Divine  Sovereignty  Contrasted  with  the 
Arminian  Doctnne  of  Predestination.    12mo.    Pp.  148.    Smith  &  E. 

Sinclair,  (Sir  Q.) — Popery  in  the  First  Century ;  or,  The  Second  Epistle 
General  of  St  Boniface.    12mo.  Triibner.     3s. 


THE  ASTOR  LIBRARY. 

The  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  have  made  their  report  to  the  L^lature 
for  the  year  1854.  At  the  date  of  the  previous  report,  the  amount  expended 
for  books  was  $96,113.83.  During  the  past  year  there  were  expended  $9,865.28 
— making  a  total  of  $105,979.11.  The  balance  of  the  original  appropria- 
tion 18  $14,020.89,  which,  with  the  net  income  from  $180,000,  yet  remains  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  Library.  The  year's  income  of  the  principal  is 
$12,415,  from  which  are  to  be  paid  the  current  annual  expenses,  $5710.  The 
average  number  of  readers  per  day,  since  the  opening  of  the  Library  was  75 ; 
the  lowest  number  80,  the  highest  number  150.  The  average  number  of  vol- 
umes used  per  day,  100— a  total  for  the  year  of  30,000.  The  treasurer's  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

receipts. 

Fund  for  the  edifice,  -  -  -  -  -  $'15,000,00 

"      "    establifihing  Library,      -  -  -  .        120,000,00 

"       "    purchasing  a  site  and  maintaining  the  Library,         205,000,00 

Donation  from  J.  G.  Cogswell,  -  -  -  1,029.90 

"  "    Wm.  B.  Astor,       -  .  .  .  7,350.00 

Baluice  of  premium  acoount,  being  on  stocks  in  which  the 

funds  were  paid  by  Mr.  Aster's  oxecutorSi  -  4,401.87 

Balance  of  interest  over  expenses,  ...         21,566.07 

Total, $434,353.00 
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EZPENDrrUBES. 

For  real  estate,     .-----  $26,000.00 

"    building,               -----  76,220.99 

<<    equipment  of  Library  and  furnaco,      -            -            -  19,896.36 
"    investment  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  lands  in  New- 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany,  -           -            -  201,600.00 

For  books  at  cost,              -----  104874.23 

^*    balance  with  Dr.  Cogswell,          -           •           •  1,104.93 

"    expenses  for  the  year,           .           -           -           -  6,275.68 

Cash  on  band,            -----  482.30 

Total, $434,363.84 


AN  AMERICAN  BOOK  IN  GERMANT. 

An  edition  of  Bryant's  Poems  has  just  been  published  at  Dessau,  in  PmaBia, 
by  the  house  of  Katz  Brothers.  It  forms  the  nrst  of  theur  series  of  Standard 
Americans,  which  they  are  publishing  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Karl  Eize.    The  following  address  '^  to  the  reader"  precedes  the  poems : 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  consent  that  an  edition  of  my  poems  should  be  published 
at  Dessau,  in  Grermany,  solely  for  circulation  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  thii 
request  I  have  Uie  more  readily  yielded,  inasmuch  as  the  reputation  ei^oyed  by  the 
gentleman  under  whose  inspection  the  volume  will  pass  through  the  press,  aasnra 
me  that  the  edition  will  be  &ithfully  and  minutely  accurate. 

"  New- York,  November  2,  1853.  William  Oullkw  Bbyakt.'' 

The  next  work  of  the  series  that  is  announced  is  Sparks'  Life  of  Franklin,  and 
the  third,  Longfellow's  Writings. 


LIBRARIES  IX  BERLIN. 

AccouDiNo  to  the  last  edition  of  Pctzholdt's  Iland-Book  of  German  Libra- 
ries, it  appears  that  there  are  in  tlie  principal  libraries  of  Berlin  the  following 
number  of  volumes : 


In  the  Royal  Library,        -            -            -            - 

660,000 

a 

University  Library,      -            .            -            - 

60,000 

i( 

Joachim's  Thaler  Gymnasium, 

35,000 

(( 

Ministerial  Mining  Library, 

18,000 

i( 

Archives  of  the  Royal  House, 

15,000 

(( 

Library  of  the  Military  Academy 

15,000 

(( 

City  Popular  Libraries, 

10,000 

t( 

Royal  Architectural  Library,    - 

10.000 

(( 

Trade  Institute,       -            -            .            .            . 

6,000 

(( 

Free  Masons'  Library,       -        -            -            - 

6,000 

ft 

Library  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History, 

6,000 

« 

Academy  of  Fme  Arts, 

4,000 

(( 

Catholic  Library,     .... 

4,000 

Total 


738,000 


Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  libraries  more  or  less  open  to  the  public, 
of  wliich  the  number  of  volumes  is  not  stated,  and  the  number  of  private  cir- 
culating libraries  in  Berlin  is  remarkably  large. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIBS  OP  FRANCR 

The  FreDch  Minister  of  Public  InstraotioD  has  issued  a  work  on  the  Public 
Libraries  of  France  and  Algiers,  from  which  it  appears  that,  excluding  Paris, 
there  are  in  all  the  libraries  8,733,439  printed  works,  and  44,070  manuscripts. 
Bordeaux  has  123,000 ;  Lyons,  130,000 ;  Bouen,  110,000 ;  Strasbourg,  180,000  ; 
Trojes,  100,000 ;  Avignon,  60,000 ;  Dijon,  80,000 ;  Versailles,  56,000 ;  Tours, 
57,500;  Grenoble,  80,000;  Nantes,  45,000 ;  Marseilles,  51,000;  Amiens,  53,000 ; 
Touloiiae,  50,000.  In  1853-4,  there  were  expended  for  all  these  libraries 
4^7,781  francs,  of  which  sum  only  184,227  fVancs  were  for  the  purchase  of 
bookB  and  binding.    There  are  338  public  libraries. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Autographs  (brought  together  by  Dr.  Straght,  of  Berlin) 
was  sold  recently  at  Cologne.  There  were  many  valuable  lots,  t^e  greatest 
part  of  which  were  sold  at  moderate  prices.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden, 
f.  L  brought  11  th.  10  sil'g. ;  Charles  Xll.,  8  th. ;  Frederic  the  Great,  8  th.  10 
8.  g. ;  James  L,  of  England,  4  th.  2  s.  g. ;  Francis  I.,  of  France,  3  th.  2  s.  g. ; 
Cktbarina  de  Medici,  8  th.  2  s.  ff. ;  Ph.  Melancthon,  7  th.  5  s.  g. ;  Conrad  Pen- 
tioiger,  7  th. ;  Hugo  Grotius,  4  Ui. ;  Simon  Dach,  5  th.  21  s.  g. ;  Sumee,  8  th. ; 
EEUuiuel  Kant,  7  th. ;  Lcssing,  10  th. ;  Klopstock,  4  th.  15  s.  g. ;  Schiller,  10 
tL ;  Theo.  Komer,  4  th.  5  s.  ff. ;  Blucher,  3  th.  16  s.  g. ;  Beethoven,  6  th.  5 
8.  g.  An  autograph  letter  of  Luther  (for  which  there  were  bidders  up  to  100 
ttAien)  was  withdrawn  from  the  sale,  on  account  of  Herr  Heberle  not  being 
qinite  certain  of  its  authenticity. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOES. 


I. — A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  Henry  George 
Liddell,  M.A.,  Ilead  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and 
Eobert  Scott,  D.D.,  Master  of  Balliol,  and  Prebendary  of 
Exeter.  Fourth  edition,  revised  throughout.  Oxford :  At 
the  University  press.     1855.     4to.  pp.  1617. 

This  Lexicon,  on  its  first  appearance,  fairly  drove  all  competitors  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  re-priiited  in  this  country,  but,  from  ill-judged  motives  of  economy, 
in  BO  small  a  137)0  as  effectually  to  diminish  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  to  whom 
eyesight  is  dear.  The  well-proportioned  page,  the  spacious  columns,  and  the 
bold,  clear  type  of  the  noble  volume  printed  at  Oxford  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  most  fastidious.  The  price  is  but  a  trifle  above  that  of  the 
American  re-print ;  and  an  adequate  supply  is  always  kept  on  hand  by  Messrs. 
Stanford  &  Swords,  of  this  city,  the  agents  for  the  proprietors. 

Of  the  present  edition  the  compilers  say  :  "  We  may  especially  refer  to  that 
which  has  been  done  in  this  edition  for  Homer,  as  well  as  for  the  old  Lyric  and 
Elegaic  poets — for  Antipho,  Andocides,  Lysias,  .Machines,  and  those  parts  of 
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Demosthenes  which  are  moat  oommooly  studied.  Artieks  of  Arofaflsdlogy  hK7t 
in  all  cases  been  re-written  with  especial  reference  to  the  law  phijEuna  of  tliA 
orators.  Proper  names  are  given  which  hare  in  themselves  some  nmaikahie 
force  or  signifioaiioe.  Important  contributicHis  firom  the  pen  of  Prt)feBor  W. 
Diodorf  are  acknowledged.  The  xefereoeea  have  been  verified  by  tlie  Beir* 
G.  Marshall 

n. — ^Art,  Scenery,  and  Philosophy  in  Eorope.  Being  Tt^S" 
ments  fi-om  the  Port-Folio  of  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wiu- 
lace,  EsqL,  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia :  Published  bv 
Herman  Hooker,  South-west  Oomer  of  Chestnut  and  Ei^th 
Streets.    1855. 

The  author  had  extraordinary  gifts,  fitted  to  raise  hun  to  dbtinoiaoD  in  aagf 
porsoit  to  which  he  devoted  them.  Ba  had  attidned  a  high  rank  in  the  fr»- 
fessioa  of  law,  and  had  given  mndi  atteotioD  to  InteBectsal  Philoeopkj..  m». 
death,  in  Paris,  under  dreomstanoes  of  deepest  sadnssi^  cot  off  soddealy-  <h» 
hopes  of  his  many  friends  and  admbers.  His  enthosiasm  was  chiefly  in  ikm 
direction  of  the  fine  arts.  To  these,  as  iUnstrated  in  the  paintings,  8tataaty» 
and  arohiteotnre  of  Eorope,  he  showed  the  devotion  of  the  most  ardent  aa»* 
teu*.  He  "lay  stretched  on  his  badi  fbr  hours  undsr  the  inoompacaUi 
Assumption,  by  Oorreggio,  in  the  cupola  of  the  Oathednl  of  Panna,"  at  tii^ 
risk  of  being  taken  ''for  a  lunatic  by  the  canons."  He  "viewed,  with  wbat 
might  be  called  a  rational  ddirium  of  pleasure,  the  Madonna  di  San  Siato^  at 
Dresden,  and  the  Madonna  della  Misrerioordia  at  Lucca."  His  remarks  on 
"Art  as  an  emanation  of  Religious  Afiection,"  and  on  "Art  symbolical,  not 
imitative/'  show  great  depth  of  feeling,  profound  thought,  and  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste.  So,  also,  his  remarks  on  €h>thic  architecture,  and  on  the  most 
important  cathedrals  of  Continental  Earope.  His  descriptions  have  great  life 
and  point,  and  prove  that  he  entered,  with  all  his  soul,  into  the  subjects.  Hie 
life  and  earnestness  of  his  language  and  sentiments  carry  the  reader  with  hioiy 
and  give  him  a  share  in  his  pleasure.  On  the  association  of  Art  with  Beligion 
there  is  danger  of  error.  The  imagination  may  be  played  upon  to  the  pr^a- 
dice  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  The  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  may  take  the  place  of  spiritual  aflbctions, 
and  religion,  like  the  benevolence  of  such  persons  as  Sterne,  be  sublimated  into 
a  merely  poetical  sentiment  The  objection  we  find  to  the  author's  specula- 
tions on  art,  as  an  emanation  of  religious  afiection,  is  that  this  aflfection  is  pre- 
sented too  exclusively  as  a  matter  of  aesthetics.  The  power  of  art  on  an  enthu- 
siastic mind  is  incalculable ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  it  many  have  been  borne 
away  from  the  sober  realities  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  to  dwell  in  the  regione 
of  mere  beauty  and  sublunity  as  assthetic  emotions.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  thns  captivated  many  persons  of  lively  imagination ;  for,  as  Fenimore 
Cooper  says,  Rome  has  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  poetry  of  religioB. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  does  not  profess  to  look  at  the  grand  prodnctioDS 
of  art  which  he  describes,  fix>m  a  theological  point  of  view.  He  is  aa  ama- 
teur, and  contemplates  those  remarkable  works  as  matters  of  taste.    It  is  mat* 
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ter  of  deep  regret  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  fiU  a  sphere  of  oseralQcsB  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted.  His  friends  moom  the  anhappv  end  of  one 
of  the  most  ^fted  and  accomplished  young  men  who  have  graced  the  sodetj 
of  Philaddphia. 

We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  his  ten  pages  of  enthusiastic  language  on 
St  Peter's  at  Rome : 

"What  a  world  within  life's  open  world  is  the  interior  of  St  Peter's ! — a 
worid  of  softness,  brightness,  and  richness  !*'  "  When  you  push  aside  the  heavy 
curtain  that  veils  the  sanctuary,  what  a  shower  of  high  and  solenm  pleasure  is 
thrown  upon  your  spirit  A  glory  of  beauty  fills  all  the  Tabernacle.  The 
majesty  of  a  Perfection,  that  seems  fragrant  of  delightfulncss,  fills  it  like  a 
PreBenoe.  Grandeur,  strength,  solidity,  suggestive  of  the  fijiod  Infinite,  float 
anepbered  without  those  vaulted  spaces,  like  clouds  of  lustre.  The  immensity 
of  the  size,  the  unlimitable  richness  of  the  treasure  that  has  been  lavished  upon 
Hs  decoration  by  the  enthusiastic  prodigality  of  the  Catholic  world,  through 
neoearive  centmics,  dwarfe  man  and  the  present,  and  leaves  the  soul  open  to 
mtimeats  of  God  and  Eternity." 

«•  It  is  the  Sanctuary  of  Space  and  Silence.  No  throng  con  crowd  these 
tides ;  no  sound  of  voices  or  of  organ  can  displace  the  venerable  quiet 
that  broods  here.  The  Pope  who  fills  the  world  with  all  his  pompoos 
retimie,  fills  not  St  Peter's ;  and  the  roar  of  his  quired  singers  mingling  with 
the  aoDorons  chant  of  a  host  of  priests  and  bishops,  struggles  for  an  instant 
against  this  ocean  of  stillness  and  then  is  absorbed  into  it  like  a  faint  echo. 
The  mightiest  ceremonies  of  human  worship,  celebrated  by  earth  s  chief  pon* 
tiff)  sweeping  along  in  the  magnificence  of  the  most  imposing  array  that  the 
mrxv&lng  worid  cau  exhibit,  seem  dwindled  into  insignificance  within  this  struc- 
ture. As  you  stand  within  the  gorgeous,  celestial  dwelling,  framed  not  for 
man's  abode,  the  holy  silente,  the  mjaterious  fragrance,  the  light  of  ever-beam- 
ing lamps,  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  the  home  of  invisible  spirit?,  an  outer 
court  of  Heaven ;  visited,  perchance,  in  the  deeper  hours  of  a  night  that  is 
never  dark  within  its  walls,  by  the  all-sacred  Awe  itself.*^  Filled  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own,  which  changes  not  with  the  cold  and  heat  of  seasons  without, 
grhaling  always  a  faint,  delightful  perfume,  it  is  the  realm  of  piety,  the  clime 
of  devotion,  a  spiritual  globe  in  the  midst  of  the  material  universe.  St.  Peter^s 
Is  the  sacrament  of  art*' 

But  after  all  that  has  been  attained  for  art  and  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi* 
nation  at  the  cost  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  is  never 
heard  in  it  "  It  is  an  aesthetic  embodiment,"  as  the  author  says,  "  of  the 
modem  Italian  religion."  While  an  imaginative  mind  would  be  enraptured  in 
it,  a  starving  soul  would  get  no  food. 

HL  —  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  late  of  Creaton, 
Northamptonshire.  By  the  Eev.  John  Owen,  Vicar  oi" 
Thmssington,  I^icestershire.  Second  edition.  London : 
Arthnr  Hall,  Virtne  &  Co.  Paternoster  Row.  Leicester : 
T.  Chapman  Browne,  Bible  and  Crown,  Market  Place.    1853. 

Thomas  Joxes,  of  Creaton,  is  a  well-known  name  among  the  Evangelical 
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Clergy  of  the  Charch  of  England.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Cardigaii, 
Wales,  April  2, 1752,  and  lived  to  the  3d  of  January,  1845,  his  life  of  nearly 
ninety-five  years  having  been  passed  daring  one  of  the  most  important  times 
of  English  Charch  history.  He  was  cotemporary  and  closely  associated  with 
Bobinson  of  Leicester,  Romaine,  Newton,  Venn,  Cecil,  Scott,  and  others  of 
like  mind.  After  a  short  service,  as  curate,  in  his  native  principality,  be 
removed  into  England,  where  he  held  several  curacies,  among  which  was  that 
at  Creaton,  where  he  remained  nearly  fifty  years.  For  some  years  before 
death  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  preach,  bat  his  mind  continued  vigoroos, 
and  he  instructed  and  comforted  many  by  his  correspondence.  He  published 
some  volumes  and  tracts  which  were  read  by  many  with  great  profit  Notes 
of  his  sermons  and  discourses  under  the  title  of  "  Baskets  of  FragmeDts," 
taken  by  a  lady  of  remarkable  vigor  of  mind  and  singular  freshness  of  religioiiB 
feeling,  (the  late  Miss  Helen  Plumtre,  who  had  long  been  a  hearer,)  make  a 
very  edifying  collection.  They  are  remarkable  for  point,  liveliness  of  spirit, 
clearness  and  force  of  evangelical  statements.  His  life  had  but  few  incidents,  and 
was  distinguished  chiefly  for  strength  and  simplicity  of  purpose,  for  open-faoed 
honesty,  great  industry,  and  pastoral  efficiency.  In  seeking  means  to  supply 
destitute  portions  of  his  native  country  (Wales)  with  the  Bible,  he  took  mea- 
sures which  eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe 
Society.  His  life  belongs  to  the  class  of  Evangelical  Biography,  to  instniet 
and  animate  Christians  in  what  belongs  to  the  service  of  the  Becteemer. 

IV. — ^Thc  Great  Question :  Will  yon  Consider  the  Subject  of 
Pei-sonal  Keligion  ?  By  TTenry  A.  Boardman,  D.D.  Phil- 
adelphia :  American  Sunday-School  Union,  316  Chestnut 
street.     New- York  :  147  Nassau  street. 

The  object  which  the  author  of  this  work  had  in  view,  was  to  prepare  a 
book  suitable  to  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  profess  a  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  Christianity,  but  neglect  giving  their  attention  to  their  own 
spiritual  interests.  The  community  abounds  with  individuals  of  this  charac- 
ter. There  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  religiously  edu- 
cated, who  lead  moral  lives,  and  who  assent  to  the  great  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion,  but  pass  on  from  year  to  year  without  any  apparent  concern  aboat 
tliemselves. 

To  reach  such  persons  is  often  made  the  subject  of  serious  and  anxious 
thought  by  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  His  messages  from  the  pulpit  fall 
unheeded  upon  their  ears.  The  engagements  of  business  and  other  circom- 
stances  prevent  private  interviews,  and  the  only  other  mode  of  reaching  them 
is  ])y  placing  some  judicious  book  in  their  hands.  This  will  often  accomplish 
the  object  when  other  means  fail.  But  in  so  delicate  and  important  a  matter 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  place  such  a  book  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  will  present  the  Gospel  clearly  and  pointedly.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
deal  in  fiction  or  fancy.  With  the  person  concerned  it  may  be  a  question  of 
life  and  death.  The  book  before  us  is  one  which  we  believe  may  safely  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  especially  among  the  better  educated  classes  of  the  commu- 
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nity.  It  is  written  in  a  chaste  and  dignified  style,  and  thronghont  breathes  a 
spirit  of  affectionate  earnestness  and  deep  solemnity.  Whoever  reads  the 
book  will  feel  that  the  author  is  laboring  for  one  object  only — the  salvation  of 
the  soul. 

We  are  glad  this  book  has  been  broaght  cat  by  one  of  our  great  National 
Societies,  for  this  will  secure  to  it  a  wide  circulation,  and  wherever  it  goes  it 
will  be  a  living  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Society  in  teaching  the  great  and 
piecioas  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  alone. 

V. — ^The  Daily  Life ;  or  Precepts  and  Prescriptions  for  Christ- 
ian Living.  By  the  Kev.  John  Cumniing,  D.D.,  F.K.S.E., 
Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Crown  Court, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

"  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  tho  Lord.** — Rom.  12  :  11. 
"  A  servant  with  this  clause, 
Makes  drudgery  divine : 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  tho  action  fine." 

George  Herbert. 

Boston :  Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    New-York : 
Sheldon,  Lamport  &  IJlakeman.    1855. 

In  some  fourteen  lectures  the  author  of  this  book  has  given  in  a  familiar 
and  pleasing  style,  much  valuable  instruction  bearing  upon  the  practical  duties 
of  every-day  life.  One  great  excellence  of  Dr.  Cumming's  writings  is,  that 
they  aim  not  so  much  at  greatness  of  thought,  as  practical  usefulness.  Ifo  is 
not  profound  but  instructive.  No  one  can  read  a  page  of  his  works  without 
receiving  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  We  give  a  single  extract  from 
the  book  under  consideration,  showing  his  opinion  of  the  effects  of  one  kind  of 
reading  now  very  common  among  us.  Speaking  of  the  causes  why  persons 
mdenralue  the  Bible,  he  says  :  *'  Next  to  this  habit  is  the  dissipation  engen- 
dered by  the  practice  of  reading  novels  and  romances.  Of  all  mischievous  habits 
this  is  the  worst  Many  minds  can  not  do  it  If  I  may  refer  to  personal 
Experience,  I  may  add,  I  tried  long  ago  to  read  a  novel,  but  could  not  finish  it, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all — I  mean  Hcott's — 
I  felt  at  every  step  haunted  with  a  sense  of  unreality  :  *  This  is  not  real ;  it  is 
BOt  truth.*  Romance  is  very  different  from  poetry.  I  can  read  true  poetry, 
becanse  it  glories  in  bringing  up  hidden  thoughts,  in  laying  bare  delicate  links 
and  affinities  that  lie  in  the  silent  depths  of  nature,  waiting  for  the  master- 
mind to  bring  what  art  to  us  airy  nothings,  into  a  body  and  a  shape,  i^ut  the 
mere  novel,  which  is  a  tale  worked  up  into  the  appearance  of  a  reality,  and  full 
of  vapid  and  spurious  excitement,  is  not  natural  or  wholesome  food.  The  habit 
of  Dovel-reading  is  most  injurious  to  real  religion.  It  is  exactly  to  the  mind 
iriiat  drinking  alcohol  all  day  is  to  the  body.  And  the  conse(}ucncc  of  a  long 
iDdnlgence  in  novel,  or  romance-reading  is,  that  mental  and  moral  ddirium  trt- 
mens  which,  in  its  despair  and  its  agony,  flees  either  to  the  atheism  of  Voltaire, 
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or  sends  for  the  adidce  of  Cardinal  TViseman.  Unquestionably  of  all  habits 
that  of  novel  and  romance-readmg  tends  most  to  shake  the  mind,  to  dispossea 
it  of  its  eqailibriam,  and  to  make  it  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  next  new 
crotchet,  or  the  wildest  Pantheism  and  Infidelity." 

VI.— The  Story  of  the  Peasant  Bov  Philosopher :  or,  «  A  Child 
Gathering  Pebbles  on  the  Sea  Shore."  (Founded  on  the  early 
Ufe  of  Ferguson,  the  Shepherd  Boy  Astronomer,  and  intend* 
ed  to  show  how  a  poor  lad  became  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science.)    By  Henry  Mayhew. 

"  I  am  but  as  a  child  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  vast  and  unexplored  ocean, 
and  playing  with  a  little  pebble  which  the  waters  have  washed  to  my  feet,"— iSby- 
mg  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtork 

New-York :  Harper  &  Brotliers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square. 
1855. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  not  undertaken  in  any  sense  to  give  the  circum* 
stances  and  scenery  amid  which  the  "  Shepherd  Boy  "  passed  his  youth,  but 
has  directed  his  energies  to  the  construction  of  such  a  story  as  might  create  in 
youth  a  taste  for  learning.  In  this  we  think  he  has  succeeded.  Some  readers 
may  think  that  the  character  of  Owen  the  boy-philosopher,  is  an  unnatural 
one — that  the  language  which  he  is  made'to  use  is  entirely  beyond  his  years, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  boyhood  of  Ferguson  was  as  wonderful 
as  his  manhood.  At  a  very  early  period  there  were  indications  of  that  great- 
ness which  finally  characterized  him.  And  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
boys  of  any  mechanical  genius  will  readily  understand  and  appreciate  the  lan« 
guagc  employed.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  books  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
youth  as  will  awaken  a  laudable  desire  for  self-improvement,  and  believing  this 
to  be  such  a  book,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Vll. — ^Tlie  History  of  Switzerland,  for  the  Swiss  People.  By 
Heinrich  Zschokke.  With  a  continuation  to  the  year  1848. 
By  Emil.  Zchokke.  Translated  by  Francis  George  Shaw. 
iS  cw-York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  252  Broadway.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.     1855. 

Tnis  history  begins  with  some  account  of  the  ancient  Helvetians,  one  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  the  subjugation  of  their  country  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  land.  It  proceeds  with  a  simple  narrative  of 
the  changes  and  fluctuations  which  attended  that  country  through  successiye 
centuries  down  to  our  own  day.  It  gives  the  best  view,  in  a  brief  space,  of 
Switzerland  we  have  ever  seen.  The  style  is  lively,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  well  to  read  occasionally  such  books,  that  we 
may  see  with  what  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  had  to  contend  in  different  periods 
of  tlie  world.  We  shall  thereby  learn  to  prize  more  highly  the  blessed  boon 
which  we  eiyoy. 
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ViLl. — ^Visits  to  European  Celebrities.   By  William  B.  Sprague, 
Deberi  boo  a  me  tantis  ingeniia  putayl^!!iOERO. 

Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  59  Washington  street  New-York: 
Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blakeman,  115  Nassau  street    1855. 

When  tbis  book  was  annonnced,  we  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  its  pcru- 
saL  Notbiog  perhaps  lends  a  greater  charm  to  books  of  travel  than  descrip- 
tioDS  of  places  and  persons,  especially  when  their  names  have  become  familiar 
to  OS,  and  are  associated  with  the  great  interests  of  commmiities  or  nations. 
Hence  every  body  reads  with  eagerness  any  descriptions  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Washington,  or  Bonaparte,  which  throw  light  upon  their  private  character 
and  habits.  We  never  tire  of  such  things.  Fully  expecting  something  of 
the  sort,  we  took  up  Dr.  Sprague's  booL  We  felt  that  his  character  and  stand- 
ing as  a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  scholar  was  a  guarantee  that  our  expect- 
ations would  be  fhlly  met.  But  we  confess  we  have  been  disappointed — very 
much  disappointed.  The  persons  visited  were,  no  doubt,  most  of  them  "  celeb- 
rities"— just  the  individuals  one  would  like  to  hear  about  But  how  were 
they  visited  ?  In  the  ordinary  way,  as  one  Christian  gentleman  meets  another  ? 
Not  at  all.  In  very  many  instances  it  is  perfectly  ms^fcst'  they  were  hunted 
down.  They  had  no  option  but  to  receive  the  intruder,  treat  him  with  apparent 
politeness,  or  else  appear  to  be  discourteous  to  a  stranger.  We  struggled 
against  this  conviction  as  we  passed  from  one  interview  to  another.  But  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  we  were  compelled  to  feel  that  the  author 
took  liberties  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  take.  Suppose  every  traveller 
should  pursue  the  same  course,  and  certainly  every  traveller  would  have  the 
same  right,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  Why,  every  body  who  should  chance 
to  become  celebrated,  would  be  exposed  to  unceasing  intrusion  and  annoyance. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  recorded  it  was  a  regular  <<  sight-seeing  *'  opera- 
tion— just  like  visiting  some  old  castle,  or  ruins,  or  picture-gallery,  or  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  programme,  and  must  be  ac- 
complished. These  individuals  must  be  seen,  and  why  ?  Because  the  traveller 
had  set  out  to  see  them.  But  from  such  interviews  what  could  be  expected? 
Nothing  but  a  brief  chapter  of  common-place  formalities  —  precisely  this  and 
nothing  more.  Now,  is  this  worth  going  to  Europe  for  ?  Is  it  worth  making 
a  book  about  ?  And  is  the  book  worth  reading  when  it  is  made  ?  We  must 
leave  our  readers  to  answer  these  questions  for  themselves.  But  for  ourselves 
we  mnst  frankly  say,  that  while  reading  these  sketches,  more  than  once  we  ex- 
perienced a  mingl^  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow  that  an  American  divine 
flhodld  contribute  his  influence  to  lower  the  character  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  wise  and  great  of  other  lands.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that 
no  well-bred  foreigner  would  pursue  such  a  course  with  us,  and  why  should 
we  be  lees  considerate  and  respectful  when  we  visit  other  lands  ?  We  write 
thus  because  we  are  sadly  disappointed.  We  expected  something  entirely  dif- 
fierent  from  Dr.  Sprague,  and  we  can  not  understand  how  a  man  of  his  taste 
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and  refinement  shonld  have  committed  such  an  offense  against  good  mannera 
and  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

IX. — ^The  life  of  William  Cowper,  with  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence,  London:  Seeley,  Jackson  &  Hallidaj) 
Fleet  street. 

Tms  is  the  first  yolome  of  a  Series  of  Christian  Biography,  now  ooming 
out  in  London,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bickerstetfa,  ILA. 
It  is  in  most  respects  a  new  Memoir  of  the  great  Christian  Poet  One  leading 
object  in  compiling  this  life,  was  to  rescue  the  religious  character  of  a  most 
eminent  servant  of  Christ  firom  the  unfriendly  criticisms  and  asperaons  of 
those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  him  in  this  respect  whatever.  His  deep  mel- 
ancholy and  aberration  of  mind  were  unhesitatingly  charged  upon  his  peculiar 
views  upon  religious  subjects.  It  was  deemed  a  great  misfortune  that  lie 
should  have  been  thrown  into  connection  with  such  a  man  as  John  Newton. 
Whereas  in  the  present  Memoir,  it  is  made  perfectly  manifest  that  his  mental 
alienation  was  the  result  of  constitutional  infirmity,  and  also  that  to  Mr.  New- 
ton and  other  kindred  spirits  he  was  indebted  under  God  for  those  dear  and 
settled  views  of  livangdical  truth  which  rescued  his  noble  intellect  from  atter 
ruin,  and  made  him  the  Christian  he  was. 

That  which  was  charged  as  the  cause  of  all  his  sorrows,  was  in  reality  the 
source  of  all  the  light  and  happmess  he  enjoyed  upon  the  earth.  But  for  his 
religion  Cowper  would  have  lived  and  died  a  madman.  As  it  was,  he  passed 
many  years  under  a  cloud,  but  a  celestial  light  beamed  upon  his  soul,  and  he 
left  to  the  world  undying  memorials  of  his  exalted  Christian  character.  While 
the  English  language  lives,  the  hymns  of  Cowper  will  give  expression  to  the 
experience  and  emotions  of  the  children  of  God. 

We  are  glad  that  this  Memoir  has  been  prepared  and  put  forth,  for  it  can 
not  fail  to  remove  many  prejudices  which  have  existed  in  the  minds  even  of 
Christian  men.  We  know  how  common  the  opinion  has  been  that  Cowper's 
religion  made  him  crazy  —  and  even  Southey  lent  his  great  name  to  confirm 
such  an  opinion ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  the  poet  himself,  or  to 
the  religion  which  he  embraced.  It  was  all  his  salvation  —  affording  him  the 
only  solace  he  had  in  life  here,  and  the  only  hope  which  bore  him  to  the  life 
hereafter. 

X. — Upward  and  Onward ;  or,  The  History  of  Eobert  Merritt. 
By  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey,  author  of  "  Irish  Amy,"  "  Alice 
and  Bessie,"  etc.,  etc.  New-York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Eandolph, 
683  Broadway.    1855. 

To  those  who  have  read  that  most  touching  and  interesting  story  of  "  Irish 
Amy,"  it  need  only  be  known  that  the  present  volume  is  by  the  same  author, 
and  there  will  be  secured  for  it  a  ready  and  cordial  welcome.  TVe  remember 
how  deeply  moved  wc  were  in  reading  that  book.    And  in  sitting  down  to  the 
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tue  Art  —  tTpitlifiM  ^Pere  Tgy  h%k    Aai  vten  ve  Sij  ikcj  ^ 

li  kH  BoAiiv  He  tfe  povcr  of  iM&oi  vkk&  k  10  be  tend  m -^  Ink  A^^,** 

■keitawepneticdndwBlUlbockikiatkeoiiMr.  Fewer 
I  viD  be  Aed  offcr  its  peses,  bat  nore  good  nsohitMni  will  be  ftmed  Md 
bj  it  It  takes  a  boj,  wlMae  ckiMhood  bad  been  spent  jass  as 
tiie  ckildkood  of  ■nltitBdBS  is  qpeoU  in  ciicamstmceii  of  tffnptation»  iriaL  and 
,  and  riioiis  wkat  kmd  of  a  ckaiacter  nasi  be  derefeped  ante  ndi 
i;  and  tkcn,  in  tke  most  natoral  war,  points  oat  tke  msuis  by  wbk^ 
^BB%  ma  J  be  lescucd  from  certain  rain,  and  corn  cited  into  a  Tirtaoos* 
d  lespeclabfe  muL  And  in  tkis  process,  tbe  Go^  is  not  onlj  not 
ignored,  bat  dalj  acknowledged  and  bonoied.  We  are  glad  to  see  tbat  tke 
sotihor  is  not  asbomed  to  own  the  redeeming  power  of  God^^tnitk.  Wetkiid: 
tiie  book  ot^DX  to  be  read  and  cirelally  pondered  by  parents^  and  indeed  oil 
penooi  oecapjiug  phoes  of  inflnenoe  in  the  oommonitj,  as  well  asbj  oar  bojs 
sndgirisL  One  great  exodlence  of  the  book  is,  tbat  it  calls  attention  to  sosse 
of  tke  Bost  common  mistskes  fommittfd  by  grown  people^  with  regard  to 
ckildren  and  yoath.  It  is  onacooantable  tbat  we  con  so  soon  Ibrget  tbe  tenqp- 
tatioDB  and  trials  of  early  life;  and  it  is  a  mercy  to  oondres  and  otbers  to  be 
^ten  lennnded  tbat  we  were  once  duldren.  Would  that  id  maoy  senses  we 
eoald  remain  diDdren  as  long  as  we  liva  We  shoold  be  both  wiser  and  better 
for  it 

XL— Spiritnal  Songs  for  a  Month.  Coloesians  3  :  16-  Being 
Sixty-two  Hymns  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hymn-Books  most 
commonly  lised.  Selected  by  the  Eev,  J.*  C.  Eyle,  B.A., 
Bector  of  Hehningham,  Sufiolk  First  American  fix>m  the 
Sixth  English  Edition.  New-York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph, 
683  Broadway.    1866. 

Thx  bynms  compcdiig  this  collection  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  their 
devotional  diarocter.  They  are  each  as  tbd  tnie  GhrisUan  will  ddight  in»  and 
^e  are  glad  that  Mr.  Randolph  has  published  an  American  edition,  as  they 
WiD  now  have  a  mach  wider  circulation  than  otherwise. 

XIL— The  Daily  Monitor ;  Being  a  Portion  of  Scripture^  an 
Anecdote,  and  a  Verse  of  a  Hymn  for  every  Day  in  the  Tear. 
By  Eev.  John  Allen;  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  N. 
Ejrk.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &»  Co.   1855. 

There  are  a  good  many  books  of  this  kind,  bat  among  them  all  wo  know  of 
none  preferable  to  this.  The  selection  of  Scriptorc  texts  is  admirable,  and 
the  anecdotes  are  appropriate  and  much  to  the  point.  We  give  a  single 
fpedsMn: 


telMui."  (18wLl6:t.) 

"Onedaj,  MiBL  IU>w«^  who  wu  remazkable  iir  tiie  dagaoM of  Imt pmna,  sil- 
Hed  the  tato  Dr  Wjtti  cm  hit  lyptuvioi^  nhkh  nw  ntbv  dliiimilifiL  1h0 
Bootor  bflvd  her  ftrtometfane  with  great  good  famnor;  b«t  it  kngfii,  fhtaUa^ 
tiMit  iiid  nw  pnoeedfaig  too  fio^  with  a  diguilif  and  maiiwr  paooUar  to  i 
delloata^  chid  her  wifli  tfaa  ftllowu^  aoKtaoipcm 

CottUL  I  hi  itMnra  ntflh  Iha  |iqI% 
Or  giaap  cvaatkm  hi  «7  ipaii, 
'  FdaffllbeiiMBaiigadhymyaoI; 
Tha  aoulVi  tba  atetan  or  tho  maa* 


XnL— TnTek  in  Emx^  and  tibe  Eaet  By  Samnfil  Imuni 
Prime.  Two  Yolames,  with  wood'  engntYiiigB.  XTew-Toik : 
Harper  and  Brotibeia. 

Ha.  PfiiMalMliaaloiig«iidw«Dkaofwnafrte'<]k«Mm"oriiiBN«i^^^ 
OfiatTMr,  and  thoae  who  ha?B  been  aoenatonad  .to  Ui  anterttSirfqgiatotr 
commqiiioatioPBfathat^aliiahteJoiMMJyWintqgarf 

of  A  penonal  ftioid.    Hli  atyle  is  aniamting,  and  he  hM  a  ^^mPf  iwri^  tf 
deaeribiiig  what  he  teea,  withoat  bdng  pTn  to  long  eritiokna  i^OQart^dr 
eJabofate  aecoaBti  of  hii  own  advmUuoa.    HiaftdhHfi^aaocdhiaijtoaiBfrcHB 
SoglaDd  to  Ilgypti  t^  Oraooe  asd  FkOeriliia,  Init  oa  fh^ 
inaiqrfloweniiotodledbylioniwrtoariatiyaiidiflndito^^  flka 

book  IB  a  ample,  impreteiiduig  iiarratiYe»  without  any  attempt  at  dtspiaj,  attd 
one  can  not  bat  be  impressed,  while  reading  it,  with  the  sincerity  and  Idndl^ 
nesB  of  the  writer.    We  ccNrdially  reconmieDd  it  to  the  penisal  of  oar  ] 


"XIV. — Sabbath-Morning  Eeadings  on  the  Old  Testament  By 
the  Bev.  John  Cummin^,  D.D.,  F.B.S.E.9  Minister  of  the 
Scottish  National  Chnrcn,  Crown  street,  Oovent  Garden, 
London.  Book  of  Leviticus.  Boston :  Published  by  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co. ;  New-York :  Sheldon,  Laanport  &  Blake- 
man.    1865. 

Tms  is  a  somewhat  critical  work  upon  the  Book  of  LeviticiiB,  and  there  Is 
appended  to  it,  as  a  companion,  a  dissertation  (m  the  "  Great  Sacrifice."  It  is 
written  in  a  popular  style,  and  is  weQ  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

XV.— Who  is  Jesus? 

"Search  the  Scriptareit  Ibr  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  lilb^  andihcfy  are 
they  which  testify  of  me.''    Gospel  according  to  St  John. 

"From  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  word  and  oommandmenti  Good 
Lord  driver  w."— 77^  LUcmy. 

New-York :  Stanford  &  SWords,  No.  637  Broadway.    1856. 

Tms  is  a  little  book  bearing  a  precious  title,  bnt  containing  some  flnqgs 
which  might  much  better  have  been  left  oat    We  see  no  reason  why  any  of 
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lAtuHnektoMldiq)  ow  Ohmh  bj  diipngli^  otto  bodte  oT 

Christians.    It  is  worse  than  folly  to  do  so. 

IVL— The  Eich  Kinsman.  The  History  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess. 
Bv  the  Eev.  Stephen  H.  IVng,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  George's 
Cnnrch,  New-York.  Kew- York :  Robert  Outer  &  Brothera, 
Xo.  285  Broadway.    1855. 

If  tiiis  book  we  ha^e  a  spedmen  of  the  instnictaons  which  the  distingoidied 
Bector  of  8t  George'b  Cfanrchisaocastoinedto  give  to  the  yoathftil  members  of 
his  charge.  He  makes  the  Book  of  Bath  the  bads  of  these  instnictioDS.  Its 
record  is  taken  as  shnple  history,  bat  from  it  he  draws  leswnis  of  experience 
■ad  wisdom,  and  iUnstrations  of  the  tenqytations,  trials,  and  trimnphs,  which 
pertain  to  the  life  of  a  child  of  Qod  upon  the  earth. 

Nineteen  lectures  are  devoted  to  a  deUneation  of  God's  dealings  with  a 
houaehdd  which  wandered  from  Jadah  to  Moab,  bat  was  finally,  alter  many 
trials  and  sorrows,  brooght  back  again.  From  the  incidents  of  this  brief  bat 
affecting  narrative,  oar  aathor  takes  occasion  to  press  apon  his  yoathfUl  hea^ 
era  the  danger  of  forsaking  €k>d — the  troubles  which  will  always  follow — as 
wen  88  the  gradoos  invitations  and  encouragements  for  every  wandering  soul 
to  retom — ^the  way  by  which  this  return  may  be  effected — and  the  frocnen 
and  fbllnesB  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Though  addrened  to 
the  yoang,  it  is  full  of  instruction  to  Christians  in  every  stage  of  their  pilgrim- 
agCL  The  youthM  disciple  just  entering  upon  the  war&re,  the  veteran  soldier 
in  the  midst  of  the  strife,  and  the  saint  ready  to  receive  his  crown,  will  alike 
be  benefited  by  it    We  hope  it  may  have  a  wide  circolaUon. 

XViL — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Triune  Gk)d  as  Rational,  as  Re- 
vealed. By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Washburn,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Pottsville,  Pa.    1854. 

The  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  ably,  and  in  a  somewhat  original  man- 
ner, eoDsidaed  in  this  sermon.  We  have  our  doubts,  however,  about  the  pro- 
I^ety  of  taking  such  texts  as ''  God  said,"  for  the  basis  of  such  a  discusrion. 
They  may  attract  attention,  but  the  practice  would  lead  to  many  evils.  We 
think  the  text  of  a  sermon  should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  caption.  It 
ooght  to  be  perfectly  germain  to  the  subject  discussed ;  otherwise  the  Scriptures 
k)8e  their  beEiutifnl  simplicity.    But  the  sermon  is  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

XViil. — Liturgy  and  Ilymns  for  Sunday-Schools. 

XIX. — Bishop  Latimer.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

XX.— The  Way  of  Salvation  One.    By  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Ryle. 

XXI. — Count  up  Your  Mercies.    By  an  English  Lady. 
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XXTT.— A  Word  to  Chnrchmen.    By  the  Key.  J.  0.  Kyle. 

XXlll. — ^Baptismal  Yows  and  Worldly  Amnsements.  By  the 
Eight  Eev.  WilUam  Mead,  D.D. 

% 
XXIV.— No  Standing  Still  in  Eeligion. 

XXV. — ^Tender  Grapes  and  Little  Foxes.  A  Summer  Address 
to  Children.    By  the  Eev.  James  J.  Bolton,  England. 

XXVI. — ^A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trini^.  By 
the  Eev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  D.D.,  late  Eector  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Philadelphia. 

XXVU. — Questions  on  Confirmation.  By  the  Eev.  0.  P.  Gads- 
den, Assistant-Minister  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston, 
South-Carolina. 

The  foregoing  are  recent  pablications  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Societj, 
and  are  of  a  practical  and  naefnl  character. 

XXVin. — ^The  Tenth  Anniversary.  A  Discourse  delivered  in 
St.  George's  Church,  New-York,  April  15, 1855.  By  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  Eector.    New-York :  1855. 

This  sermon  is  particularly  valaable,  in  that  it  contains  the  statistics  of  the 
important  parish  of  St.  George's  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  exhibits  an  instance 
of  growth  and  prosperity  which  has  no  parallel  in  our  country. 

XXIX. — ^Thoughts  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.  By  a  Lay- 
man of  Virginia. 

This  is  a  well-written  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages,  exhibiting  in  pointed 
terms  the  absurdity  of  this  new  dogma  of  the  Romish  Ghorch. 

XXX. — Annual  Eeport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry;  made  to  the  Incorporators,  March  1, 
1855. 
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Abt.  L— LTTTOira   IDEA   OP  THE   OHUROH. 

The  ChwroK  of  Christ  m  its  Idea^  Attribvitea^  and  Ministry : 
with  a  Pariicfula/r  Reference  to  the  OorU/roversy  on  the  Sub- 
ject hetioeen  the  Homandsts  and  Protestants.  By  Edwabd 
Abthub  LrrroN,  M. A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heath, 
Cheshire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Lon- 
don.   1851.    Octavo,  707. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  University  of  Oxford  should  have 
been  the  place  for  an  attempt  to  reestablish  the  doctrines, 
practices,  and  power  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  the  place, 
80  soon  thereafter,  where  that  deep-laid  plot  against  Protest- 
antism should  be  so  completely  laid  open  and  exploded,  as  in 
the  work  above  named.  For  we  find  that  Hr.  Litton  had  not 
only  been  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  and  a  double  first-class  man, 
but  that  since  the  publication  of  his  work,  he  has  been  called 
back  to  Oxford,  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  act  of  Parliament, 
to  open  a  hall  in  Oxford  for  the  reception  of  students.  He 
also  stands  as  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1856.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  he  returns  to  Oidbrd  as  the  champion  of  Pro- 
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testantism  againgt  Tractarianism.  We  infer  thai  his  fiune  as 
the  author  of  the  above-named  work  has  given  him  that  poai- 
tion.  Mr.  Litton  has  demonstrated,  in  this  effort,  that  lie  alone 
is  snfScient  to  strike  off  eveiy  head,  and  plmige  his  sword  to 
the  heart  of  that  hydra  of  Popery  which  had  so  stealthily 
crawled  into  Oxford  and  hissed  there  triumphantly  Ibr  a  long 
time,  with  so  many  poisoned  tongaes,  till  it  had  made  itMlf 
qnite  at  home  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British  Frotesfamt  mot- 
pire.  It  is  only  a  wonder  that  its  andaciiy  had  not  received 
an  earlier  check.  But  the  plan  was  so  insidious,  and  the  plot 
so  deeply  laid,  that  those  tongues  of  poison  and  death  had  not 
only  hissed  their  way,  in  a  tortuous  and  dimy  path,  orer  die 
broad  surfitce  of  the  Church  of  England,  but,  searserpent  like^ 
they  breasted  the  waves  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  finmd  tteir 
way  into  the  American  Ghurch,  to  scatter  their  poison  hen. 
The  heads  of  this  hydra  have  sprung  up  here  also^  and  we 
have  not  only  to  cut  them  aSf  but  we  flhall  have  to  kill  tiie 
monster* 

Thank  God,  the  British  is  a  Protestant  nation,  in  its  Sove- 
reign, in  its  Ifini8tc7,in  its  Parliament,  in  its  fundamental  and 
statute  law,  in  its  Judiciary,  and  in  its  people.  Thank  Gk>d, 
that  only  one  of  England's  IJniyersities  was  corrupted,  and 
that  the  remedy  for  that  great  disease  is  already  being  adminis- 
tered where  it  commenced  its  ravages.  Thank  God,  that  the 
English  Judiciary  is  waking  up  to  its  duty,  and  that  it  will 
never  be  found  delinquent  in  this  great  strife  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism.  Thank  Gk>d,  too,  that  the  great,  strong,  ir- 
resistible current  of  American  feeling,  when  once  roused  to 
action  on  this  question,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  Ohristianify 
and  of  civilization,  will  bear  away  the  carcass  of  this  auda- 
cious monster,  having  slain  him,  to  be  buried  in  the  sea. 
Thank  God,  last  and  most  of  all,  that  the  laity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  are  sound  to  the  core,  though  some  of 
her  Bishops  and  Clergy  have  so  ignominiously  deflected  in  their 
course  and  shown  themselves  bitten  by  the  serpent.  Never- 
theless, the  current  of  American,  as  of  British  feeling,  is  ris- 
ing, and  setting  in  the  right  direction ;  and  though  the  monster 
will  die  hard,  yet  is  it  doomed  to  die. 

The  Tracts  for  the  Times  entered  a  field  of  research  unfii- 
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miliar  to  the  Protestant  world,  and  they  gained  great  advan- 
tage for  a  season,  before  opponents  eqnallj  skilled  in  the  his- 
torjr  of  the  ancient  Chnrch  conld  enter  the  lists  against  them. 
But  the  necessity  of  the  time  called  them  ont,  and  many  have 
been  the  lances  skillfhlly  pnt  in  rest  against  this  foe  of  God  and 
man.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  Ancient  Christianity,  dealt  the 
enemy  a  blow,  by  the  force  of  which  his  charger  reared  in  af- 
fright himself  fell  backward,  and  he  will  never  rise  again. 
Bnt  he  had  already  made  great  havoc  in  the  Chnrch.  Not  to 
name  others  who  have  done  good  service  in  this  warfare,  now 
comes  Edwakd  Akthuk  LnroN,  himself  of  Oxford,  to  do  a 
work  so  mnch  needed,  and  which,  apparently,  no  other  man 
was  qualified  to  do.  Qod  raised  him  np.  SuflSciently,  pro- 
fomidly  read  for  the  great  purpose  he  had  in  view,  capable  of 
perceiving  precisely  tlie  shapes  and  points  of  his  subject,  a 
man  of  imperturbable  temper,  equally  cool  even  as  the  "  judi- 
dons  Hooker,"  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  skillfiil  in  argument, 
he  has  put  forth  a  work  which  is  not  only  destined  to  live,  but 
to  have  great  influence  on  the  Church,  and  on  the  cause  of 
CSiristianity.  It  demonstrates  all  the  tact  of  being  precisely 
adapted  to  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  besides  that  it  makes 
a  development  of  Church  principles  never  before  put  precisely 
in  the  same  shape,  and  some  of  which  were  never  before  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Litton  is  no  partisan,  but  a  true  Catholic.  His 
candor  is  always  uppermost.  He  steers  straight  for  the  truth, 
whatever  may  be  its  bearings,  even  though  it  tends  to  disturb 
somewhat  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  own  Church,  that  of  Eng- 
land. But  he  does  it  in  a  manner  and  with  a  temper  which 
will  gain  him  a  fair  hearing,  and  raise  no  violent  opponents 
among  his  brethren,  though  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  ad- 
mit all  his  conclusions.  He  is  not  so  much  a  bold  thinker, 
prone  to  take  up  bold  and  startling  positions,  as  a  thoroughly 
read  man,  who  is  able  to  fortify  abundantly  every  position  he 
does  assume.  It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  he  has  cast 
some  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation, in  its  relations  to  the  new  or  evangelical  dispensation, 
and  on  the  opening  of  the  latter.  A  great  study  his  book  must 
have  been  in  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  it  is  worthy 
to  be  a  study  with  all  minds,  especially  of  all  Protestants  who 
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take  an  interest  in  the  present  eonlruveiBy  between  Bome  and 
themselTeB.  The  whole  work  bean  on  that^  althon^  thesid  ii 
scarcely  a  CSinrch  piinoipley  if  there  be  a  sm^  onei  of  any 
ccmseqiience,  which  is  not  embraced  in  the  ai^anient 

^Ihe  conrae  of  ihe  great  cantroyerqr)"  aays  Kr.  littoOy  in 
his  prefiM^  *<  whidii  has  been  so  long  agitating  the  GDbnidi  d 
England,  must  haire  impressed  the  attentiye  obsenrar  wilii  die 
impcxrtance  of  a  scientific  acquaintance,  especially  on  tiw  part 
of  the  clergy,  with  the  fbndamenlal  cUffereneea  between  Bo- 
manism  and  Ftoteetantism,  as  oppodte  systems  of  4ffgma1iTr 
theology.''  And,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  saj,ibit  die 
entire  treatise  of  Mr.  litton  is  of  the  character  whidi  he  de- 
fines above  as  important  in  this  debate,  to  wit^  Mtmtyh. 
There  is  not  a  paragraph,  or  sentence  of  dedamattom  in  Ae 
book. 

Take  fixr  example  the  first,  we  might  call  it  thefmdaaMBld 
position  of  the  author,  that  Evangelifial  Ohristianity  ia  the  mify 
antagonist  of  Bomanism.  Here  we  hay  e  a  clear  and  inteDigt- 
ble  position  of  the  two  tilings  in  tiieir  relations  to  each  oAsr, 
and  they  are  antagonistic  But  as  soon  as  Evangelical  ObiiBt> 
ianity  is  qualified  by  dropping  any  parts  of  the  system,  <Mr  aob- 
stitating  others,  or  adding  to  it,  it  so  far  loses  its  character  as 
antagonistic  to  Bomanifim.  This  may  properly  be  called  a 
scientific  view.  In  the  same  manner,  when  tiiese  changes  in  a 
qualified  Eyangelical  Christianity  are  coincident  with  the 
peculiar  customs,  practices,  and  doctrines  of  the  Ohurch  of 
Bome,  the  departures  fix)m  the  former  and  approximations  to 
the  latter,  are  measured  precisely  and  scientifically  by  the  fkcts 
of  the  case.  So  far,  precisely.  Evangelical  CShristianity  loses 
its  antagonism  to  Bomanism,  and  yields  by  some  degree  or  de- 
grees of  approximation  towards  the  latter. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  scientific  rule  to  determine,  not  only 
the  position  of  our  own  Ohurch  and  of  parties  in  it,  in  thdr 
relations  to  Bomanism,  but  that  of  her  members  and  minis- 
ters, of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  An  Evangelical  Ghurch, 
an  Evangelical  party  in  a  Ohurch,  and  an  Evangelical  Church- 
man, are  all  necessarily  in  direct  antagonism  to  Bomanism. 
This  is  the  normal  condition.  Any  variation  fix)m  this,  although 
it  may  not  be  in  a  direct  line  towards  Bomanism,  is  yet  &yorable 
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to  it^  becaoBe  any  thing  is  more  congenial  to  Bomanism  than 
Evangelical  Christianity.  That  is  necessarily  directly  opposed 
to  iL  It  is  ea^  to  ascertain,  therefore,  by  this  scientific  mode, 
any  and  all  appioximatiaiis  towards  Bomanism.  We  are  mnch 
obliged  to  Hr.  Litton  for  this  great  principle  as  a  starting-point 
in  the  general  argument 

The  importance  of  a  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject,  is 
8^  forth  by  Mr.  Litton,  in  his  Preface,  thus:  ^^K  Protestantism 
show  itself  incapable  of  wielding  any  other  weapons  than  those 
of  popular  declamation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  an  inquiring 
age  like  our  own,  when  every  system  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  sifting,  it  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  to  its  an- 
tj^ODistSi  whether  Bomish  or  rationalistic.  In  short,  an  intel- 
figent  and  scientific  study  of  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
omelTes  and  Bome,  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time  pecu- 
liariy  needful ;  and  if  upon  any  section  of  our  Church  this 
doty  seems  to  be  more  incumbent  than  upon  others,  it  is  that 
to  which  the  epithet  Evangelical  has,  whether  rightly  or 
VFOOgly,  been  attached,  and  which,  as  recent  events  have 
abimdjintly  shown,  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  Bome.'' 
Again :  ^  The  chief  aim  of  the  writer  has  been,  to  bring  out 
faQy  to  view  the  ultimate  doctrinal  principles  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  each  system  respectively ;  and  to  point  out  how  these 
principles  naturally  give  rise  to  the  visible  results  with  which 
the  world  is  familiar.^  And  again:  "We  have  treatises 
against  Bomanism  in  abundance,  but  the  writer  has  not  met 
with  any  work  on  English  Theology,  (Bishop  Marsh's  small 
treatise  excepted,)  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  institute 
a  scientific  comparison  between  the  doctrinal  confessions  of 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Christian  world.^ 

Mr.  Litton,  in  his  truly  philosophical  and  scientific  analysis 
of  CSrarch  history,  finds  the  antagonistic  elements  of  Boman- 
ism and  Protestantism  in  the  Church  from  her  earliest  dates 
subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  rtgimc.  Wherever  and  whenever 
evangelical  sentiments  were  felt  and  cherished — and  at  no 
period  of  history  was  the  Church  entirely  without  them— then 
and  there  the  dc^ctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
immediate  object,  which  is  the  soul  of  Protestantism  in  distinc- 
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tion  from  Eomanism,  was  held  dear  as  the  spiiitnal  life  of  the 
Church.  Though  there  are  many  things  in  the  ancient  Fathen 
inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  and  of  a  Komish  tendency,  yet 
it  is  found  there,  and  this  vital  and  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity  was  not  expunged  from  the  professed  fiedth  of  the 
Church,  till  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the 
true  Church  and  the  Gospel  passed  formally  into  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  since  which  time  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel  has 
never  been  tolerated  in  the  Church  of  Kome.  It  was  then  she 
passed,  by  a  solemn,  public,  and  recorded  profession,  which  is 
still  her  rule  of  faith,  into  her  hopeless  condition  of  apoetaqr 
from  God.  The  Gospel,  true  Christianity,  since  that  event, 
abides  only  with  Protestants,  and  with  them  only  is  found  the 
true  Church  of  Christ.  Justification  by  faith  has  been  well 
defined,  articulu^  stardie  vel  cadervtie  ecdesioe^  according  as  it 
is  received  or  rejected.  There  can  be  no  Gospel  without  it 
We  do  not  present  these  last  thoughts  as  declared  in  form  by 
Mr.  Litton,  but  as  our  own  inference  from  his  argument.  His 
scientific  analysis  of  history  leads  to  it.  He  traces  historically, 
from  the  time  when  the  Apostles  were  relieved  from  their  la- 
bors, the  elements  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  a  nominal 
Christendom,  as  it  now  stands,  till  they  branched  off  in  the 
Protestant  Eefonnation,  the  vitality  of  Christianity  and  the 
true  Church  going  with  the  Protestants,  while  the  Church  of 
Eome  stood  up  a  stupendous  structure  of  man's  device,  but 
having  no  life  from  God,  no  Spirit  of  Christ  in  it.  It  is  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  edifying  to  follow,  from  the  beginning, 
under  such  guidance  as  Mr.  Litton's  hand,  the  march  of  those 
life-giving  principles  of  a  true  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  observe  the  gradual  development  of  a  system  of  Church 
principles  adapted  to  tlieir  safe  keeping  and  to  their  propaga- 
tion, all  which  went  off  in  the  line  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  left  Home  abandoned  of  God,  as  she  had  abandoned 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  the  parting  of  a  mighty  river,  all 
the  pure  watere  of  which  were  poured  into  one  channel,  and 
all  its  foul  ingredients  into  another,  to  diverge  for  ever,  one  to- 
wards the  city  of  God,  and  the  other  to  its  own  place.  The 
separation  was  Providential  and  complete,  and  there  nerer 
can  be  an  approximation.    The  division  of  ingredients  was 
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complete.  An  Evangelical  Christianity  appeared  again  in  its 
primitiye  forms,  guided  and  defended  by  such  Church  princi- 
ples as  were  necessary  for  its  effective  operation  on  the  world, 
embarrassed  indeed  somewhat  by  the  impossibility  of  adjusting 
at  once  into  order  and  harmony  of  movement  the  fragments  of 
80  vast  a  machine  as  that  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 
But  the  Oospel  was  there,  Christianity  was  there ;  and  all  the 
Chnrch  principles  essential  to  a  complete  structure  were  there ; 
while  all  those  Church  principles,  which  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  and  converted  Christianity  into  a  system  of  pa- 
ganism, were  Iftft  behind.  In  the  Frotestant  line  of  movement 
went  the  Church,  the  Bible,  Christianity,  the  Gospel;  but 
neither  of  these  went  the  olher  way.  Judge,  then,  of  the 
difference  between  the  two.  God  is  in  the  one,  and  God  has 
foisaken  the  other.  And  God  has  said  :  "  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Protestant  Beformation  gave  cha- 
racter to  the  action  and  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  As 
{he  separation  was  now  complete,  and  the  Hierarchy  of  Home 
desperate,  it  was  resolved  to  drive  and  exclude  evangelical 
Christianity  entirely  and  for  ever  from  the  pale  of  Home. 
Justification  by  faith  had  been  a  mooted  question.  It  was 
now  determined,  that  all  faith  in  God,  and  in  Christ,  as  a 
direct  exercise  of  the  mind  and  of  the  affections,  should  be 
superseded  by  faith  in  the  Church ;  and  from  that  time  the 
whole  system  of  Eomanism,  has  been  vicarious  and  the  Pope 
of  Rome  the  Vicar.  It  is  the  organism  of  the  Church  that  the 
fidthful  have  to  do  with;  nothing  with  God,  nothing  with 
Christ,  immediately.  Thus  God  and  Christ  are  thrown  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  as  inunediate  objects  of  faith. 
As  she  has  cast  off  God,  and  cast  off  the  Son  of  God  as  Medi- 
ator, is  it  a  wonder,  that  God  should  have  cast  her  off?  By 
her  own  acts,  she  has  become  a  God-forsaken  Chm*ch.  She  is 
under  sentence,  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse  and  other  prophe- 
cies— a  sentence  which  can  no  more  be -altered  than  those 
which  will  be  passed  in  the  final  Judgment-day — a  sentence 
which  began  to  be  executed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation,  and  which  is  now  in  progress.  It  will  be  con- 
smnmated,  and  the  Church  of  Home  will  only  be  known  in 
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Ustoxy,  M  t  thing  HuH  mui.    Thea  duJl  breik  fttOi  Urn 
anih^inlieaya^asitiBWzifttMr^AllfihiUI    Salvitioi^aiid, 
I^OTf,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God  I    Forfae 
hath  judged  the  great  Wluiire  wluch  did  eorrapt  the  ee^ 
her  fbniioation,  fuod  hath  aTenged  the  blood  of  liis  aenraabi  at 
her  liand*" 

We  aee,  then, by  a  pfailosoi^eal  analysia  of  hi0hny,^aA9 
the  manner  of  TSx.  litton,  how  it  comei^  tihai  the  dootrinea  of 
tiie  Frotestant  eon&BBiona  dnatef  a3K>imd  and  have  for  tiiflb 
centre  the  doctrine  of  JnrtificatLon  bj  fidUi  in  Chrtacr  aa  tlia 
immediate  object,  based  on  his  priesthood  and.  tnediatocaU^; 
and  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Olntttih  of  Borne  aU  hinge  en 
fidth  in  the  organism  of  the  Ghnrch^  in  fa  hnman  prieadioodi 
and  on  the  inter^mediation  of  man,  of  saints  departed,  a&S  ef 
liiAYvtffSL  The  two  systems,  as  will  be  seen,  are  zadioalljr  I 
thoronghly  nnlike,  and  thoronghly  antagonistic  The 
iseyangdical;  theIatterhasn(^QbingoftheGoqpdinit  And, 
in  passing,  we  may  see  if  we  wHl,  refiected  in  this  hiafeorieal 
mirror,  iius  evangelical  party  of  onr  own  Ghnzch^  and  that 
party- which  relies  on  the  organism  of  the  Ghnreh.  These  ftwD 
things  are  precisely  the  same  in  all  ages.  They  were  the 
same  when  St  Fanl  preached;  the  same  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Ohristianily;  the  same  in  the  dark  ages;  the  same 
when  the  light  of  flie  Beformation  burst  npon  the  world ;  the 
same  in  the  English  Ohnrch  now ;  and  the  same  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church  at  this  hour.  One  is  the  Gh)spel ;  the  other  is  not 
the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Litton  says:  ^It  is  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  08  a  Ohwroh^  that  Protestants  must  go  on  protesting, 
until  they  are  abandoned"  The  same  principle  applies  to  evan- 
gelical Churchmen  among  us.  The  things  are  the  same,  and 
the  cause  is  the  same.  The  controversy  can  never  cease,  till  thk 
iktal  error  of  relying  on  the  organism  of  the  Church  and  on  a 
human  priesthood,  is  banished  from  the  Church.  This  error  is 
among  us,  we  know,  and  rears  its  head,  and  stalks  abroad  in 
the  bosom  of  our  Church,  as  if  it  were  at  home.  Alas  I  that 
it  should  be  so  I    Ood  grant  that  it  may  not  long  be  so  t 

To  know  what  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  are,  compam- 
tiyely  and  relatively,  as  an  historical  and  scientific  result,  we 
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do  not  leBort  to  H0I7  Scripture,  nor  to  theCEcnmenicalCreedfi, 
jior  to  the  writings  of  the  Beformers  and  their  opponents,  but 
Ho  the  public  conleesions  of  £Edth  on  both  sides — ^to  the  Triden- 
tine  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Protestant  symbols 
(Ml  the  other.  Here  we  find  condensed  into  brief  formularies 
the  essence  of  each ;  and  we  see  how  diverse  they  are,  the 
one  trora  the  other.  Mr.  Litton  oonducts  us  throngli  tliio  in- 
vestigation with  great  skill,  and  considering  the  importance 
and  ftxtmit  01"  the  subject,  with  brevity.  He  first  shows  how 
&r  both  parties  are  agreed.  With  Bomanists,  the  Church  is 
only  visible,  as  it  is*  only  with  her  organism  that  men  have  to 
do.  No  matter  how  bad  its  members  are.  It  is  the  Church. 
With  Protestants,  the  Church  is  visible,  to  act  on  in  the  world, 
aad  for  the  recognition  and  proper  treatment  of  its  members; 
and  it  is  invisible  as  comprehending  all  and  only  true  believ- 
en,  whom  man  can  never  certainly  discern.  '^The  Bomanist 
mi^es  the  essence  of  the  ChxLrch  to  lie  in  what  is  visible ;  the 
F^rotestant  in  what  is  invisible." 

Bomanists  and  Protestants  differ  as  to  the  authoritative 
souroe  of  truth  in  religion.  The  former  find  it  in  the  Church, 
tiie  latter  in  the  Bible.  Hence  there  can  be  no  mutual  under- 
standing as  to  what  is  truth,  as  there  is  no  common  standard  of 
appeal  The  early  Fathers  admitted  the  supreme  authority  of 
Scripture  in  matters  of  faith ;  but  Bomanists  substitute  the 
Church.  "Even  to  the  Bomanist,  however,  it  must  ever  be  a 
matter  of  importance  to  endeavor  to  prove  that  Scripture  is  on 
his  side ;''  but  he  always  succumbs  to  tiie  teaching  of  tiie  Church 
as  paramount. 

Mr.  Litton  regards  "  Christianity  as  the  historical  o£ipring 
of  Judaism,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  which  the  fcdl- 
grown  man  does  to  the  child.  Christianity  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  the  world,  but  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  pre- 
paratory appointments,  with  which,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
exhibits  points  both  of  agreement  and  contrast;  the  latter 
being  nearly  as  important  as  the  former.  *  *  In  itself, 
the  law  [Levitical]  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  though  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Christ.  What  the  law  was  in  itself,  we 
may  at  once  presume  the  Gospel  not  to  be." 

Mr.  Litton  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  in 
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which  he  presents  some  interasti&g  and  insfaractite  ^bxmfgtOB 
bearing  on  his  great  theme.  In  ils  light,  one  can  hardly  r6ad 
the  New  Testament  and  Ohnrch  history,  without  feeling  tiial  he 
has  more  light  than  he  ever  had' before.  Indeed,  on  soma 
points,  the  light  of  such  a  past  so  interpreted,  shines  with  great 
effulgence.  We  are  convinced  of  the  reasons  of  the  slowpto- 
srew  of  i3ie  wnrldy  and  of  man's  civilization,  during  the  arndtet 
dispensation.  TIia  Tjaw  of  Mnw^  wiui  imposed  from  wfflumt, 
to  work  inward  on  man.  It  had  hard  materials  to  wdrk-ngpon. 
David  and  the  Prophets  seem  to  have  been  spiritual  men,  and 
they  speak  to  Ghristian  hearts  even  now,  as  they  themadves 
then  felt  But  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  body,  had  veiy  little 
spirituality.  The  time  had  not  come  fer  the  ministratiaDa  of 
the  Spirit  The  day  of  Pentecost  had  not  arrived.  That 
economy,  as  it  operated  on  the  Jewish  nation,  is  veiy  like  tlie 
effect  of  the  economy  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Bome.  That  was  im- 
posed;  this  is  imposed.  Thatrarelytouchedtheheart;  soisit 
with  this.  That  typified  the  future,  and  in  that  answered  aa 
important  puipose;  this  affects  tosymboliae  the  past,  and  only 
makes  more  obscure  a  hisbny  which  carries  its  own  light  along 
with  it  The  Mosaic  economy  was  doomed  to  end,  after  having 
accomplished  its  purposes,  as  nothing  worth  thereafter.  Well 
had  it  been  for  the  world,  if  the  economy  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  had  breathed  its  last  in  the  cradle  of  its  birth. 

But  the  law  of  Christianity  came  in  by  "  the  ministrations 
of  the  Spirit,"  and  was  installed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Aposties  and  on  those 
who  were  assembled  with  them,  of  which  occasion  'iHr.  Lit- 
ton makes  much,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  do.  That  was  the 
grand  inauguration  day  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  John 
the  Baptist's  ministry,  and  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ, 
down  to  his  last  meeting  with  his  disciples  on  earth,  all  pro- 
perly fall  under  the  old  dispensation.  The  Disciples  were  to 
wait  at  Jerusalem  for  the  gifts  and  instructions  of  the  Spirit 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Twelve  were  never  called  Apostles, 
till  they  were  commissioned  and  sent  by  the  Spirit  "  The  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  He  shall  teach 

you  ALL  THINGS." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  epoch  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
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God  in  his  Chnrcli,  the  great  principle  of  which,  as  it  operates 
on  man  and  in  man,  is  directly  opposite  to  the  great  principle 
of  the  MoMiie  dispensation.  "  Let  ns  endeavor  to  conceive," 
says  Mr.  Litton,  "  -what  the  characteristic  features  of  a  religions 
system  mi^ht  be  expected  to  be,  which,  on  tnb  uuo  Laud, 
shonld  be  embodied  in  a  visible  society  or  societies,  and  on  the 
other,  instead  of  working,  like  the  Mosaic  system,  ^{wi  vnthr 
out  imoardsy  shonld  have  its  essential  being  withmy  cmd  work 
fiwn  vnthm  oviwa/tde  ;  that  is,  a  system  in  which  that  which 
gives  it  visible  eidstence  should  be  the  evidence  cmd  mmiifestr 
atiofij  not  iihe/brmative  i/rist/rwnenty  of  the  life  within.". 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  words  above  italicized  indicate  the 
great  principles  of  the  two  dispensations,  and  that  which 
yHjrJcafrom  toUhin  outwards^  is  the  distinctive  principle  of  the 
Ohristian  dispensation.  The  spirit  of  Gtod  is  now  given  as  it 
was  never  given  before.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  predic- 
tions of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  regarding  the  other  "  Com- 
forter, the  Holy  Ghost,"  whom  the  Father  was  to  send,  in  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  not  be 
impressed  with  the  feeling,  that  here  is  something  new,  such 
as  the  world,  such  as  the  more  peculiar  commonwealth  of  God, 
call  it  Church  or  what  you  will,  never  before  witnessed.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  t^ese  events  inaugurate  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, ftdly  and  completely,  before  a  single  external  mark  of  that 
dispensation  had  been  introduced,  or  established,  or  even  sug- 
gested. No  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  prescribed  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, no  polity  of  any  kind,  not  a  single  rule  of  worship  or 
government  laid  down.  The  whole  kingdom  of  God,  at  this 
moment,  was  within^  and  only  withm.  Its  visible  manifesta- 
tions consisted  solely  in  "  the  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rush- 
ing mighty  wind,"  filling  the  place,  in  the  tongues  of  fire,  in 
the  extraordinary  countenance  of  that  assembly,  and  in  the 
utterance  of  all  known  languages.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
within  them.  The  visibility  was  an  effect,  not  a  caiise  of  that 
which  was  within.  It  was  the  setting  up  of  a  new  economy, 
to  "  W09*k  from  within  outwards,'^  in  distinction  from  the  old  * 
which  "  worked  from,  without  vn/wa/rde^'* 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  can  not  be  too  distinctly 
marked,  or  too  well  appreciated,  for  it  will  be  found  to  be  of 
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groit  imporiaiioe  in  ibe  ewitrovetBy  between  Ttomiailiite  aad 
IVoteetants,  between  Evangelieal  and  Ghnieh  eyeteia  mea- 
The  ICosaic  econom j  oammenced  b j  prepanng  ih«  system  fa 
all  itB  details,  and  tibeti  impoain^  it  «vn  thn  people,  <0  ^wpfA 
yh/m  m^Aous  MtooTYfo,"  by  means  of  ilie  external  i^yifeem^  and 
only  by  that  meamu  The  eflwenttal  being  <tf  that  qrrtem  oo^ 
siatod  in  Hs/brfM.  It  had  no  other  eflsence.  Bat  the  Qhikt 
ian  dispensation  begins  mMn^  withoat  a  single  prapaiatica 
from  without;  and  it  ^^  wn^ka  ffwn  mtMn  o^iwarda/'  Tbk 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  systems;  and  that  diflSBwet 
is  radical  and  immense  in  form  and  pnrpoee,  in  poaitiTeehi^ 
raoter,  and  in  resnlts.  The  first  system  is  composed  eaoebr 
siToly  of  external  and  yisible  ftarms,  and  it  is  imposed  beCbn  it 
begins  to  operate,  it  ^tewvbyhm  mMaii<  tfitoarda.^  iJl 
its  fimns  are  first  prescribed  as  cau&ea  to  prodnce  an  ( 
Whereas,  in  the  second  system,  the  canse  of  all  the 
comes  from  wOkin.  It  began  so,  continned  so,  and  is  for  i 
so.  And  now  it  is  hoped  what  remains  to  be  done  can  hi 
easily  nnderstood.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  syafesm 
whidi  <^  w>rk$  fmm  totMm  out^oarda^  and  that  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  the  inangnration  of  the  system— the  inaBgin» 
tion  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  to  operate  upon  and  within  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Here,  then,  are  the  twelve  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
endowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  special  and  miraculons  gifts 
to  qualify  them  for  their  great  enterprise.  They  have  begun 
their  work,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men ;  but,  as  yet,  not  a  single  rite  except  the 
two  sacraments. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  both  the  Christian  sacraments  were 
old  institutions,  both  reinstituted  by  Christ,  one  as  the  me- 
morial of  his  death,  and  the  other  prescribed  as  the  sign  of 
the  washing  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  seal  ef 
membership  in  the  new  Christian  family.  All  the  rites  of 
Moses  were  new ;  we  find  nothing  new  in  the  opening  of  the 
Gkwpel  dispensation,  in  the  matter  of  rites ;  nor  any  rites  at 
all,  other  than  the  two  named  above.  TSo  ceremony  prescribed, 
no  rule  of  polity  given,  no  organization,  but  that  of  being  "  of 
one  accord  in  one  place."    And  yet  llie  kingdom  of  God  ia 
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8Bt  up  in  a  new  fonn,  for  a  new  pnrpoBe,  to  ran  on  tor  ever, 
and  nltimately  to  absorb  all  nations  and  people.  So  great  a 
work  is  b^nn,  with  so  little  visible  demonstration.  With  so 
great  a  work  npon  their  hands,  how  are  these  Apostles  to  get 
along,  without  a  Ohnrch  system  to  start  with,  not  a  single  ele- 
ment of  which,  as  now  understood  by  the  terms,  was  then  in 
ezistenoef  And  yet  they  did  get  along.  Witness  the  history 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  disclosed  in  their  several 
epistles.  It  is  tme  we  begin  to  find  Church  principles  and 
roles  both  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles ;  but  only  as  occa- 
rion  called  for  them.  There  was  no  system  imposed  from  the 
beginning,  as  in  the  Mosaic  code ;  and  nothing  new,  when  an 
old  enstom  or  usage  would  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  be- 
oanse,  as  Mr.  Litton  says,  this  new  dispensation  began  vnihiiij 
emd  ^loorkedfrom  wUhm  oubuxurdeP  There  was  an  outward 
pieSnlity  as  the  result  of  imoard  vyork.  But  the  visibility  was 
Ibe  effect^  not  the  ca/uee.  In  the  Mosaic  and  in  the  Papal  sys- 
tems, it  is  the  visible  that  stands  in  the  place  of  ccmee.  In  ihe 
duistian  system,  the  visible  is  the  effect.  The  cause  is  within 
ioorking  autvkxrds.  Kot  that  the  visible  in  the  shape  of  ordi- 
nances, rightly  used,  may  not  be  the  means  of  an  inward  effect. 
It  is  doubtless  so  by  the  Divine  blessing.  But,  even  in  this 
case,  the  power  is  of  God,  and  that  power  always  works 
inwardly  on  the  heart,  and  is  followed  by  an  outward,  visible 
demonstration.  We  are  not  now  considering  the  question, 
whether  Christian  ordinances  and  rites  can  be  useful;  but 
whether  any  specific  Church  system  or  principle  can  alone  be 
nsefdl ;  and  whether  such  a  Church  system  is  itself  the  opera- 
tive and  effective  power  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  It 
certainly  began  without  such  a  system ;  and  that  is  a  sufficient 
answer. 

But  how  did  the  Apostles  get  along  with  so  little  of  a  Church 
system?  According  to  Mr.  Litton,  they  introduced  no  new 
eustom  except  as  occasion  required  it.  The  first  officers  which 
they  appointed  in  the  Church,  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  and 
who  continue  in  the  Church  to  this  day,  to  wit,  presbyters 
and  deacons,  answered  to  offices  which  they  found  in  the 
Synagogue.  Christ  converted  the  Passover,  an  old  institution, 
into  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  prescribed  baptism,  an  ancient  Jew- 
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ish  rite,  to  be  used  as  a  Qhrfatiaii  sacmment   Whenany  tfaiqg 

old  would  do  for  external  ritea  and  officea  in  tlie  Qiiirdi,  flw 
AppatloBintrodaoed  nothing  new.  They  naed  the  Bynagogiiete 
preach  the  Goq>el,  and  it  doea  not  appear  that  they  offended 
by  violating  its  rolea.  Their  doctrine  waa  often  offenaiye,  tait 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  attempted  to  force  upon  Ae 
synagogue  novel  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  what  is  now  imda^ 
stood  by  a  Church  system ;  and  yet  they  always  need  tiha 
synagogue,  wben  permitted. 

Mr.  Litton  seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  diaoloBed  and 
placed,  philosophically,  scientifically,  we  might  say,  the  two 
great  &ctB  in  comparison  and  in  contrast,  to  wit,  first,  tliat  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  an  economy  ol  external  ordinaooas 
and  rites,  all  entirely  new,  all  prepared  and  brought  firom  wilhr 
outjto^^wn'kjfxmhwithcniiifyu^^  on  the  maraie  of  maaalk 
nabire,  every  part  of  which  was  exactly  defined,  and  impoaai 
on  the  Hebrew  nation  for  exact  observance.  Wh&nm^ 
secondly,  the  Ohristian  dispensation  had  its  beginning  by  '^tha 
ministraticms  of  tlie  Spirit"  solely, having  nota  single  extarnai 
rite  brought  firom  without,  except  the  two  sacraments,  and  noC 
a  single  rule  visibly  prescribed,  in  the  form  of  a  code,  or  im. 
any  other  form,  llie  two  sacraments,  since  become  the  moat 
prominent  institutions  of  the  Church,  were,  as  above  noticed, 
found  already  in  use  for  other  objects,  and  were  appropriated 
in  the  great  and  final  Commission  of  our  Lord  to  the  twelve 
before  His  ascension,  for  the  uses  of  the  Church,  ever  to  abide 
as  her  leading  and  permanently  constituted  rites.  Farther 
than  this,  we  find  nothing,  when  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Qod 
on  earth,  or  the  Gospel  dispensation,  was  founded.  The  grand 
distinction,  therefore,  between  the  two  dispensations,  is,  that 
the  first  was  imposed  fi*om  wUhmU^  with  an  exact  specification 
of  all  its  ordinances  and  rites,  with  a  complete  ritual,  and  a 
perfect  system  of  polity,  the  whole  authcMitatiyely  imposed  for 
an  exact  observance,  from  which  there  might  be  no  deviation 
without  a  penalty ;  whereas,  the  second  grew  up  from  wUhi/n^ 
was  planted  and  established  wUhin,^  by  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate ministrations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  and  minda 
of  the  chosen  subjects,  "  to  work  from  within  outwards,"  under 
such  manifestations  as  would  naturally  arise  fi*om  such  an  in- 
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flnemce,  and  under  such  roles  of  polify  as  the  exigencies  of 
this  new  commonwealth  might,  from  time  to  time,  require. 
The  entire  of  the  old  dispensation  began  £rom  withotU;  the 
entire  of  the  Christian  dispensation  began  £rom  within.  The 
first,  in  its  beginning,  was  all  composed  of  prescribed  mles ; 
the  latter,  in  its  beginning,  had  no  role  at  all,  except  the  ex- 
temporaneous teachings  and  advice  of  the  Apostles,  arising  out 
of  immediate  occasions,  and  adapted  to  them.  The  former 
came  in  under  a  written  code ;  the  latter  came  in  solely  by 
"  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit,"  and  we  are  to  look  for  the 
code  in  the  history  of  the  new  commonwealth.  This  latter  we 
shall  notice  by  and  by. 

The  effect  of  this  new  position  of  Mr.  Litton,  we  think  we 
may  call  it  new,  is  radical,  fundamental,  and  thorough,  in  its 
bearings  on  the  controversy  between  Romanists  and  Protest- 
ants, between  Evangelical  Churchmen  and  their  opponents; 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  precisely  the  same  principle  controls 
the  controversy  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  In  battling  with 
Bomanists,  we  are  necessarily  contending  with  High-Church- 
men ;  for  those  two  classes  rely  on  precisely  the  same  principles, 
though  the  Bomanists  have  carried  them  to  their  fall  extent. 
High-Churchmen  are  in  the  same  path,  and  as  we  see,  they 
often  arrive  at  the  same  goal,  both  in  England  and  America. 
It  is  because  they  have  departed  jfrom  the  normal  condition 
of  Christianity,  that  is,  from  what  is  now  technically  denomi- 
nated Evangelical.  As  Mr.  Litton,  in  his  own  philosophical  and 
scientific  mode,  has  well  established.  Evangelical  Christianity 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  the  direct  and  only  antagonism  of  Koman- 
ism ;  and  High-Churchisila  is  always,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  maintained,  an  approximation  towards  Komanism, 
and  the  tendency  is  inevitably  that  way.  Some  are  nearer  to 
Bome  than  others.  But  the  fact  of  such  approximation  and 
tendency  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  going  over  to  Bome 
from  the  ranks  of  High-Churchmen,  which  so  frequently  occurs 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  One  day  we  see  a  High- 
Churchman  ministering  at  the  altars  of  a  Protestant  Church, 
and  the  next  week  the  public  press  announces  that  he  has  gone 
over  to  Borne.  The  only  safe  and  reliable  position  is  the 
normal  one — that  is,  Evangelical  Christianity.  Who  ever  heard 
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of  an  Evangelical  Ohnrclunan  going  over  to  Borne  t  In  ibeae 
ranks  only  are  to  be  found  the  trae  and  reliable  antagonists  of 
Borne.  It  is  because  they  love  the  Gospel  A  High-Ghttrch- 
man  does  not  like  the  name  of  Protestant,  and  often  repudiates 
it ;  he  apologizes  for*  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  thLdks  she 
only  needs  to  be  reformed.  It  is  known,  that  the  name  of 
Protestant  was  sunk  for  some  years,  in  the  Diocese  of  ISTew- 
York,  by  the  action  of  its  Oonyention,  though  it  was  afterwards 
restored. 

Let  us  now  follow  Mr.  Litton  in  the  path  of  his  refiearehes 
for  the  progress  of  the  Ohurch  in  her  external  economy,  <»r  in 
that  which  is  technically  denominated  vieibiUtj/j  after  die  had 
been  founded  by  ^^the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit,"  in  the 
manner  above  noticed.  Bomanists  and  Protestants  both  agree, 
that  the  Ohurch  is  a  visible  Society.  Mr.  litton,  having  estab- 
lished that  the  characteristic  features  of  a  religious  system, 
like  that  of  Ohristianity,  which,  while  being  visible,  should 
yet,  unlike  that  of  the  law,  "work  from  within  outwards," 
lays  down  the  hypothesis,  "  that  the  outward  ordinances  of  such 
a  system  would  prensuppose  the  existence  of  the  inner  spirit; 
that  the  ordinances  wotdd,  if  possible,  not  be  new,  but  familiar 
ones ;  and  that  the  work  of  external  organization  would  be  one 
of  time,  and  progressive."  He  examines  the  sacred  historical 
records,  and  finds  every  thing  exactly  in  the  shape  of  these 
hypotheses.  They  are,  therefore,  no  longer  hypotheses,  but 
established  and  reliable  propositions.  This  is  strictly  a  scien- 
tific deduction.  So  far  the  theory  of  Bomanists  and  High- 
Ohurchmen  is  annihilated. 

Mr.  Litton  maintains,  that  no  Liturgical  ceremonial  was 
delivered  with  the  Sacraments,  and  that  the  administration  of 
them  was  not  formally  committed  to  a  priestly  caste.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  engage  with  Mr.  Litton  on  these  or  other  points ; 
but  to  state  his  argument  The  first  is  probably  clear  enough  ; 
and  if  the  second  be  established,  it  is  a  prodigious  blow  on 
Church  principles,  as  held  by  many.  We  need  not  say,  that 
it  impairs  very  essentially,  and  on  this  point,  annihilates  the 
claims  of  Papacy.  The  argument  on  this  point  is  applied  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  Papal  keys.  According  to  Mr.  Litton,  the 
Sacraments  are  chiefly  distinguishable  from  legal  ordinances, 
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by  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  salvation  of  the  indivi- 
dual.   They  do  not  communicate  spiritual  life  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  strengthen  and  perfect  it    This  is  the  Evangelical 
view,  in  distinction  from  Romanists  and  High-Churchmen.    It 
is  the  genuine  Protestant  doctrine.  "  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Litton, 
"  can  have  studied  with  attention  the  controversial  works  of 
Bomish  theologians,  or  of  those — tliat  is,  High-Churchmen — 
who  adopt,  in  substance,  the  Romish  theory,  without  perceiving 
that  one  of  the  chief  doctrinal  grounds  on  which  their  view  of 
the  Church  rests,  is  what  has  been  called,  in  modem  times, 
sometimes  the  sacramental  system,  and  sometimes  the  theory 
of  the  corporate  life.    The  .fundamental  idea  which  both  are 
intended  to  convey  is,  that  spiritual  life  is  derived  to  the  indi- 
vidual, in  the  first  instance,  not  from  union  with  Christ,  but 
from  union  with  the  visible  Church."    Certainly,  this  is  not 
evangelical  doctrine.  *   *   "No  passage,"  says  Mr.  Litton, 
*'  can  be  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  expression 
*  in  Christ'  may  not  be  shown  necessarily  to  pre-suppose  repent- 
ance and  &ith,  or  a  change  of  heart ;  which  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Word,  previously  to  visible  union  with  the  Church."    This, 
ive  suppose,  w  Evangelical  teaching.  Again:  "Under  the  Christ- 
ian dispensation,  the  ordinance  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  pos- 
860668  a  sacfamental  character,  which  did  not  belong  to  it 
imder  the  old ;  an  important  fact,  which  is  constantly  over- 
looked or  kept  out  of  view,  by  the  maintainers  of  the  sacra- 
mental system."  High-Churchmen  generally,  like  the  Koman- 
ists,  pot  forward  the  appointed  services  of  the  Church  as  occu- 
pying more  elevated  ground  than  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
while  the  latter,  as  Mr.  Litton  justly  observes,  "  possesses  a 
sacramental  character,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  highest 
consideration.    It  is  the  Divinely  appointed  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  for  the  edification  of  God's  people, 
Obeerve  its  power  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  wherever  the 
Apostles  preached.    Did  it  not  occupy  a  high  place  then  ? 
And  why  should  it  be  disparaged  now,  especially  if  it  "  pos- 
aeflSCB  a  sacramental  character,"  as  doubtless  it  does  ?   "  Of  His 
own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth."     "  Being  bom 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the 
Vol.  IL— 33. 
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Word  of  God,  which  liveih  and  abideth  for  ever."  "Aa  new- 
born babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby."  This  is  Evangelical  Christianity.  But  High- 
Churchmen  seem  to  think,  that  a  daily  service,  without  preach- 
ing, is  better ;  at  least  good  enough. 

As  the  Christian  Church  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  world 
as  a  society,  it  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  interest, 
whether  Christ,  during  his  intercourse  with  the  twelve,  gave 
them  any  instructions  about  the  organization,  worship,  and 
polity  of  the  Church ;  or,  whether  those  instructions  were  left 
to  the  offices  of  the  Spirit?  And  since,  as  before  shown,  old 
institutions,  or  parts  of  them,  were  prefered  to  new,  in  the 
mode  of  establishing  Christianity,  another  question  arises, 
whether  the  modes  borrowed  were  from  the  Temple  service,  or 
from  the  Synagogue  ?  Mr.  Litton  shows  very  satisfactorily, 
that  the  Synagogue  was  the  model,  rather  than  the  Temple. 

The  synagogue,  it  should  be  observed,  at  some  time  proba- 
bly subsequent  to  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  was  introduced 
as  an  institution  for  Sabbath  worship  and  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  accommodate  the  people  more  or  less  remote  from 
Jerusalem.  We  find  they  had  become  so  numerous,  that,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  historians  inform  us,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  eighty  even  at  Jerusalem,  planted  around 
the  Temple  itself.  Of  course,  th^  modes  of  service  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  governed  by  some  order  and  regulations.  It  is 
clear,  that  the  proper  Temple  services  were  never  attempted 
there,  and  that  the  offices  of  the  priesthood,  as  such,  were  not 
regarded  as  indispensable,  though  the  Levites  often,  perhaps 
generally  officiated,  as  a  kind  of  lay-readers  and  exhorters. 
By  the  invitation  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  any  layman 
of  respectability  might  take  part.  Our  Saviour  often  stood  up 
in  the  synagogue,  and  taught ;  and  it  was  too  important  an 
institution  for  the  Apostles  not  to  use  it  wherever  they  could. 
It  was  there  that  they  were  sure  to  meet  the  people  in  public 
as  listeners.  We  have  numerous  recorded  instances  of  their 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  that  place.  It  was  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  customs  of  tiie  synagogue  should  become 
the  customs  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  they  might  be  judged  fit 
and  useful ;  and  the  Apostles  themselves,  having  been  used  to 
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them,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  partial  to  them.  As 
modes  fit  and  proper  for  any  purpose  are  usually  regarded  as 
indifferent,  it  is  not  probable,  that,  in  this  case,  they  were  re- 
garded as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  specifically  the  sub- 
jects of  Divinely-inspired  injunction,  as  to  which  of  them  should 
be  adopted  for  permanent  use  in  the  Church,  and  which  re- 
jected. The  common  judgment  of  the  Apostles  might,  per- 
haps, suffice  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Litton  finds  substantially 
the  offices  of  presbyter  and  deacon  there ;  but  he  does  not  find 
that  of  Efiscopoe  or  bishop  ;  and  he  does  not  think  that  the 
office  of  bishop  was  used  till  a  part  of  the  Apostles  were  in 
their  graves,  the  functions  appertaining  to  it  having  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Apostles  themselves. 

"  That  the  Apostles  appointed  deacons  and  iffesbytenB)"  says  Mr.  Litton,  "  is 
absolntelj  certain ;  and  that  the  episcopate  is  of  Apostolic  origin,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable.  Among  ourselves,  the  advocates  of  the  Church  system, 
hMitating  as  they  still  do  to  ascribe  a  Divine  authority  to  its  proper  historical  basis, 
namely,  extra  Scriptural  tradition,  are  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  management  of 
the  proof  of  their  theory  from  Scripture  alone.  Equally  with  the  GouncQ  of  Trent, 
they  affirm  of  the  Oyprianic  or  episcopal  form  of  polity,  that  it  is  of  Divme  institu- 
tion, and  a  law  made  permanently  binding  upon  the  Church ;  and  that  this  form  is 
as  indissolubly  connected  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  as  in  our  present  state 
of  being,  the  body  is  with  the  souL  When,  however,  the  Scriptural  proof  for  this 
doctrine  comes  to  be  adduced,  it  is  foimd  to  be  extremely  meagre."  *  *  "  Were 
&e  Romififti  view  the  true  one,  the  Church  ought  to  have  exhibited  itself  from  the 
▼eiybegfinning,  in  the  complete  panoply  of  a  graduated  hierarchy,  with  the  supreme 
Pontiff  at  its  head;  or  at  least,  with  the  Episcopal  polity  frilly  developed.  But 
setting  aside  the  &nciful  hypothesis  of  the  three  grades  of  the  Christian  ministry 
being  enveloped  in  the  Apostolate,  the  Church  appears^  in  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  without  any  visible  organization  properly  so  called,"  ♦  ♦  »'  For  a  time 
the  Church  existed  without  a  formal  polity,  imder  the  presidency  of  its  natural 
leaders,  the  Apostles,  no  intermediate  grades  of  ministry  being  as  yet  visible.  In 
this  state  it  remained,  till  an  alteration  of  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  first  real 
step  in  the  permanent  organization  of  Christian  Societies,"  to  wit,  the  appointment 
of  deacons.  '*  It  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  this  office  must  have  been  suggested  by 
tbe  analogous  one  of  the  synagogue.  To  a  similar  occurrence  of  natural  causes  we 
must  refer  the  rise  of  the  presbyterate,  the  first  institution  of  which,  however,  is 
not  recorded.  For  several  years  after  the  appointment  of  deacons,  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  had  no  other  ministers  than  deacons  and  Apostles.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  The  growth  of  the  Church  ren- 
dered it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  Apostles  to  attach  themselves,  in  person,  to 
any  one  society.  The  remedy  obviously  was  to  appoint,  m  each  Chiurch  or  con- 
gregation, one  or  more  officers  to  superintend  its  afiQeurs;  who  should,  so  far,  supply 
to  H  the  place  of  the  Apostles.  And  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  synagogue 
supplied,  in  its  college  of  governing  elders,  the  pattern  of  what  was  wanting." 
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Henoe  the  Rwbytetmfca.  "ThusttwastiiailtfaepoUfyorilieOlnmh  grawi^lqr 
degreei^  and  accioixling  to  a  natanl  law.  The  Ohiinh  was  pennttted  to  dafvlop 
her  polity  from  within  outwarda.  The  want  was  alwaya  allowed  to  be  ftU  betm 
it  was  aappUed.  No  ihet  la  more  certain,  or  more  significant  than  tiiia  For  tfie 
question  immediateij  arises:  Was  the  Chmch  in  exist«M»  on  the  dayof  IMnteeoH 
orwasitnotT  If  it  was^  as  aU  partiea  admits  fhen  its  tme  beii^  can  nofe  lie  fa 
its  Tisilile  polity  with  whioh  it  afterwards  became  olotfaed,  whether  we  afeop  a*  tte 
Bplsoopalq^Btan,  or  adTanoe  to  the  ^>ex  of  the  p7ramid--theBoittan  Pontile  Jtot 
at  the  period  of  whidi  we  are  qwaldng^  even  the  first  eanjs  towards  estaWlriitng 
that  poHty  had  not  been  made.**  *  *  "  Christianity  firet  appeared  in  tfie  kantad 
and  twenty,  who^  with  the  Apostlee^  weve  'with  one  accord,  in  one  plaoe;*  and 
what  was  the  COnndi  in  that  first  moment  of  its  existenoeT  Not^  ptimariliy.  In 
inititation;  not  a  papal,  or.  an  episcopal,  or  a  preabyterian  body;  not  *  tUUb 
lystom,  standing  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  existing  one ;  bat  tfmply  n  ooin- 
pany  of  men,  *all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost'  Of  coorseitooold  not  alwi^  xesNiB 
in  this  state.**  *  *  "The  Ohiistian  society  Ibllowed  the  Uw  of  all  sodetfei  witth 
have  their  essential  principle  vAMn.  When  it  beoame  necesnry  to  pat  on  an  bol* 
vrard  fbrin,  it  tiurew  itaelf  oat^  by  ibroe  of  the  spirit  withhi,  onder  ApoatoUo  gidd- 
ance^  into  snioh  a  polity  as  was  soited  to  its  natare.** 

The  above  extracts,  as  will  be  seen,  accord  precisely  wUi 
Scripture  history,  and  no  one  who  has  not  a  preyionalj-fbrmed 
theory  to  mmntain,  will  dissent  an  iota  fiom  the  picture.  Ur* 
Litton  has  a  manner  of  doing  his  work  which  irresistibly  canies 
conviction  along  with  it.  His  argument,  however,  can  only  be 
folly  appreciated  by  reading  the  whole  of  it.  We  regret  that 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  cite  him  more  largely,  in  this 
and  other  places.  But  we  must  make  haste ;  for  we  have  not 
yet  got  half  through  his  book.  For  what  precedes,  let  these 
words  of  Mr.  Litton  suffice :  "  Christianity  is,  primarily,  neither 
a  dogma  nor  a  ceremonial,  but  a  life  in  Christ." 

In  regard  to  the  Episcopate,  Mr.  Litton  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
sprung  up  in  the  Church,  as  the  Presbyterate  and  Diaconate 
did,  a  natural  growth,  as  a  felt  want, "  at  some  period  between 
A.D.  70  and  A.D  100,"  and  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  those  of 
the  Apostles  then  living.  Some  of  them  were  dead,  St  Paul 
among  the  rest  It  is,  therefore,  of  later  date  than  the  two 
former  and  inferior  offices,  A  few  brief  extracts  from  Mr. 
Litton  on  this  subject,  may  be  pertinent. 

"  If  these  &ct8  furnish  good  reasons  for  belieying  that  the  Epiacopato  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  same  principles  which  g^ded  the  Apostles  in  the  insUtntion  of  the 
two  former  orders ;  that  like  them  it  came  into  heing,  not  as  a  Divinelj-preaccibed 
ordhianoe  without  which  the  Church  could  have  no  existence,  but  simplj  as  a  sup- 
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plj  for  %  felt  want)  an  extension  of  the  organisation  of  Christian  societiea,  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  those  societies,  and  of  the  age ; — that,  in  short,  Episcopacy 
is  the  offspring  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church  of  Episcopacy,  we  shall  have  gained 
an  additional  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the  Church  is 
not^  in  its  idea,  an  institution  of  external  disciplme,  but  has  its  true  being,  its  spe- 
cific difference,  wUhin.'^^    ♦    ♦    "  As  regards  Episcopacy,  the  analogy  of  the  Syna- 
gogae  fails  us.    WhQe  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  derivation 
of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  a  Christian  congregation  from  the  corresponding 
affioers  of  the  STuagogue,  that  institution  does  not,  with  any  thing  like  the  same 
degree  of  certainty,  present  us  with  the  historical  type  of  a  Christian  bishop."  *  * 
**  With  respect  to  what  we  now  call  ordination,  the  Apostles  nowhere  expressly 
rceonre  to  themselves  the  power  of  setting  apart  i>er8ons  to  the  office  of  the  minia- 
tiy ;  nowhere  are  they  found  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  to  the  validity  of 
(KTdinations,  their  own  presence,  or  that  of  their  deputies,  was  essential    It  is,  in- 
deed, a  &ct,  that  none  but  the  Apostles  or  their  deputies  appear  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  ordained  elders ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  valeai  quantum ;  but  we 
seardi  in  vain  for  any  declaration  to  the  effect  that  this  was  their  peculiar  function.'* 
♦    ♦    **  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  [the  Episcopate]  is  an  Apostolic 
appointment    Meanwhile,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Scripture  alone  furnishes  but 
slender  data  for  our  pronouncing  it  to  be  so."    *    *    "No  order  of  ministers,  other 
than  these  three,  apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  forming  part  of  the  then  existing  polity  of  the  Church.    For  every 
attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  presbyter  and  Episcopos  of  Scripture 
win  prove  fruitless."    ♦    ♦    "  The  truth  is,  that,  while  none  of  the  three  orders 
is  traceable  to  a  directly  Divine  institution,  of  the  three.  Episcopacy  is  the  one,  the 
i^MStolidty  of  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  establish  by  the  unaided  evidence  of 
Scripture."    ♦    *    "To  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  proper,  there  can  not,  with 
any  show  of  probability,  be  assigned  an  earlier  date  than  A.D.  TO,  which  is  later 
than  the  latest  of  St  Paul's  writings.    Every  thing  conspires  to  mduce  the  belief 
that  the  Church  did  not  possess  formal  bishops  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
aslem."    ♦    ♦    "In  giving  Episcopacy  to  the  Church,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have 
acted,  for  the  first  time,  irrespectively  of  any  Jewish  precedent."    *    ♦    "  Appoint- 
ments which  are  so  distinctly  stated  in  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Apos- 
tles, as  to  need  no  confirmation  of  testimony  from  other  quarters,  must  be  considered 
as  more  necessary  to  the  Church  than  those  which  require  extra-Scriptural  evidence 
to  establish  their  claims."    *    *     "  It  is  not  merely  that  the  Fathers  unanimously 
ascribe  the  institution  of  Episcopacy  to  the  Apostles ;  the  moment  we  pass  out  of 
Scripture  into  the  field  of  uninspired  history,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  of  the  uni- 
veraal  prevalence  of  that  form  of  church  government — a  fact  which  can  only  be 
antisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the 
Ap08tle&"    ♦    ♦    "  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that,  when  Episcopacy  was 
introduced,  Timothy  and  Titus  were  fixed  as  formal  bishops  in  the  churches  in 
which  they  had  already  exercised  quasi-episcopal  functions."    *    •    "  When  we 
open  the  ecclesiastical  remains — say  of  the  fourth  century — ^we  find  no  other  form 
of  polity  anjTwhere  existing,  whether  in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  in  the  bodies 
dissident  therefrom.    The  same  fact  meets  us  in  every  preceding  century,  up  to  a 
period  when  one  at  least  of  the  Apostles,  St  John,  must  have  been  surviving.   We 
find  the  Christian  writers  of  each  age  unanimous  in  assigning  to  that  form  of  church 
government  an  apostolical  origin.    At  length  we  come  to  Scripture  itsel£    Here, 
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indeed,  it  seems  diiBeaU  to  disooyer  a  Ibniud  Bi^scopate.  HerertheleaBi  we  Hud 
presbjrtera  and  deaoona,  and  the  AposUee  oyer  both.  We  find  St  Paul  delegating 
to  indiyidualB  a  p(Hiion  of  his  apoetolical  authority,  the  functions  which  they  weie 
to  exercise  doselj  resemblmg  ^ose  which  formal  bishops  afterwarda  exerdaed. 
If  the  Apocalyptic '  angels'  are  to  be  considered  as  indiTidnals  in  eodeaiastical  office^ 
we  may  fiurly  infer,  fix>m  the  mention  of  them,  that,  at  that  time,  each  chmch  wis 
presided  over  by  one  chief  paator."  *  *  *'As  long  as  the  advocates  of  Episcopacy 
are  content  to  rest  their  cause  upon  post-apostolic  testimony,  their  position  is 
impregnabla  It  is  only  when  they  attempt  to  prove  it  finom  Scripinre  alone,  that 
the  argument  &ils  to  convince."  *  *  *'We  retain  Episcopacy  beoause  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  ns,  without  a  break,  fix>m  the  times  of  the  Apoetlea.  The 
presumption  that  we  are  right  in  doing  so^  is  entirely  with  us.  We  are  in  posses- 
mon  of  the  field,  and  he  who  would  introduce  another  form  of  polity,  must  be 
prepared  to  prove  that  Episoopacy  is  intrinsically,  and  without  reference  to 
the  abuses  to  which,  in  common  with  all  forms  of  church  government,  it  is  liaUe, 
unscripturaL"  *  *  '*  Episcopacy  was  bestowed  upon  the  Church  when,  and  no 
sooner  than,  the  want  of  some  such  institution  beoune  felt  Like  all  the  otfasr 
regulations  of  the  Apostles  in  matters  of  polity,  it  was  instituted,  not  to  give  bdng 
to,  but  to  meet,  the  ezigendes  of  the  Church ;  not  because,  without  it,  the  Qrarofa 
was  essentially  imperfect^  but  because  an  extension  of  its  oiiganization  had  become 
desirable."  *  *  *^  In  the  case  of  the  Episcopate,  as  in  every  other,  ^e  visiUe 
organization  of  the  Church  developed  itself  from  wHOwa  outwards,  not  vice  vena,* 
*  *  "St  Paul,  when  taking  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  expresses  his  fan- 
bodings  that  his  departure  from  among  them  would  be  the  signal  for  an  unusoiJ 
manifestation  of  heresy,  even  among  the  very  presbyters  whom  he  waa  addreflEOg. 
Soon  afterwards  both  he  and  the  Apostle  Peter  were  removed  from  the  scene  of 
their  earthly  labors.  It  was  at  this  time,  according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture 
which  we  can  form,  that,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  impending  miachiefe  before 
they  came  to  a  head,  the  surviving  Apostles  added  to  the  previously-existing  orden 
of  the  Christian  ministry  that  of  the  Episcopate."  •  ♦  '*  By  an  office  of  this  kind 
the  rapidly-approaching  fiulure  of  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Apostlei^ 
who,  collectively,  had  hitherto  formed  a  common  bond  of  union  to  the  churches  of 
Christ,  would  be  in  some  measure  compensated,  and  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from 
their  removal  averted,  as  far  as  human  means  could  avert  them ;  and  according]/ 
it  is  probable  that,  soon  after  A.D.  "70,  the  surviving  Apostles  enlarged  the  polity 
of  the  Church,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Episcopate."  ♦  »  «*  Such  were  the 
natural  causes  which  produced  Episcopacy,  the  only  office  connected  with  the 
Christian  ministry,  besides  the  presbyterate  and  diaconate,  which  can  lay  daim  to 
an  apostolical  origin."  ♦  ♦  "  The  progress  which  the  Church,  when  deprived  of 
apostolic  superintendence,  made  in  the  work  of  organization,  confirms  the  theory  of 
Episcopacy  above  propounded,  and  proves  that,  even  if  the  Apostles  had  not  giv60 
her  bishops,  she  would  probably  have  given  them  to  herselfl"  ♦  ♦  "The  Pro- 
testant will  retain,  when  it  has  been  handed  down  to  him,  that  form  of  Church 
polity  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  apostolic  precedent  He  will  require  the 
clearest  evidence  of  its  being  no  longer  fitted  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  the  Church, 
before  he  ventures  to  innovate  upon  it  But  when  he  hears  Apostolic  precedents 
exalted  into  Divine  laws,  and  made  of  immutable  obligation,  so  that  where  there  is  no 
bishop,  there  is  no  church  and  no  sacraments;  ritual  and  polity,  and  not  the  presence 
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4rf  MM  dOmi  the  preunce  of  thai  noxiouM  ekmerd  wluch  makes  Bomanism  what  itis.** 

The  teaching  of  the  ApostoKc  Epistles,  in  reference  to  the 
Idsa  of  a  CJhnrch,  is  very  properly  made  a  prominent  subject 
by  Mr.  Litton :  "  Were  the  question  put  to  a  person  of  plain 
understanding,"  Mr.  Litton  says,  "unacquainted  with  the 
controYersies  which  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  What,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  is  a  Christian  Church,  or  how  is 
it  to  be  defined  ?  he  would  probably,  without  hesitation,  reply, 
that  a  Christian  Church — as  it  appears,  for  example,  in  St.  Paul's 
Episdes — ^is  a  congregation  or  society  of  faithful  men  or  believ- 
ers, whose  imseen  faith  in  Christ  is  visibly  manifested  by  their 
profession  of  certain  fundamental  doctrines,  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  by  the  administration  and  reception  of  the  two 
sacraments,  and  by  the  exercise  of  discipline."  This  definition, 
certainly,  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  closely  squared,  though  a 
little  more  full,  by  the  nineteenth  Afticle  of  the  English  and 
American  Churches ;  and  what  sound  Churchman  will  say,  it 
is  not  a  correct,  lucid,  and  natural  definition,  representing  the 
thing  as  it  is  among  ourselves,  in  its  practical  operation,  as  it 
ever  was  in  a  true  Church,  and  as  it  ever  ought  to  be?  And 
yet,  according  to  the  claims  of  Papists  and  High-Churchmen, 
in  their  respective  chapters  representing  a  Church  system  and 
Church  principles,  it  is  entirely  over-shadowed  with  a  cum- 
brous verbiage,  not  innocent  as  mere  verbiage,  but  charged 
with  new  and  other  elements  of  a  comprehensive  and  porten^ 
tons  character,  which  no  Apostle  ever  thought  of,  certainly 
never  taught.  It  is  amazing,  not  to  say  astounding,  to  be 
obliged  to  observe  the  cumulations  of  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  Church  organization  and  polity,  which  ambitious  and  aspir- 
ing Churchmen  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  devised  and  pro- 
pounded for  acceptance  and  use,  and  imposed,  to  a  greater  or 
lose  extent,  on  the  Church  Catholic,  so  that  a  simple  definition 
of  a  Church  can  no  longer  be  made,  except  by  returning  to 
first  principles,  as  above,  in  the  hypothetical  definition  of  Mr. 
litton.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  the  High-Churchman  to  say,  that 
the  wide  Catholic  Church  must  have  more  system  and  more 
principles  in  it,  than  a  single  congregation  of  believers.  "We 
admit  that  necessity.    But  a  whole  commonwealth  can  only  be 
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made  up  of  its  parts,  and  though  for  common  good,  each  part 
has  assented  to  a  common  fegime^  no  part  has,  or  should  haTSy 
resigned  its  essential  attributes,  pr  allowed  them  to  be  OT«r- 
ahado wed  or  swallowed  up  by  a  sapervising  nsnrpation.  -  Eveiy 
congregation  of  belieyers  is  entitled  to  retain,  and  should  re- 
tain, the  simple  character  and  prerogatives  of  the  defimtkn 
above  presented.  Mr.  Litton  goes  on  to  show,  bj  dtatioinBi 
that  this  is  in  accordance  with  die  teachings  of  the  Apoatolie 
Epistles,  especially  those  of  St  Paul,  whi<^,  as  all  CShriatiaiiB 
know,  are  more  replete  with  instructions  on  this  point. 

•^^13ie  definition  of  a  thing,"  says  Mr.  Litton,  ^^  must  ezpreii 
its  d^erentia^  or  specific  difiTerence ;  and  its  differenHa  mnrt 
be  drawn  from  that  in  it  which  is  eternal  and  unchangeable ; 
that  which  is  the  real  basis  of  its  visible  existence ;  that  whidi 
makes  it  what  it  is  autecedentiy  to  the  exhibition  of  its  visible 
organic  form."  The  d^erentia  is  fidth.  That  is  invisiUei 
Its  froits  and  products,  is  all  forms,  personal,  social,  and  ecde- 
siastical,  constitute  the  visible  Church.  Consequently,  theie 
can  be  no  Church  without  faith,  which  is  a  virtue  wrought  in 
the  heart  by  the  spirit  of  Gk>d.  That  which  constitutes  the  tme 
being  of  a  Church  originally  began  wUhiitj  is  always  toiMm, 
cmd  ''works  from  within  outwards^  Its  differentia  is  invisi- 
ble, and  its  products  visible.  Both  are  always  coexistent,  but 
the  latter  can  never  be  witliout  the  former.  What,  then,  is  the 
mere  organism  of  a  Church,  like  that  of  Eome?  Certainly  it 
is  not  THE  Church,  if  the  differentia  is  the  real  basis  of  the  visi- 
ble existence  of  a  Church.  Since,  therefore,  Papal  Eome,  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  has  annihilated  the  differ- 
entia^ she  is  no  longer  a  Church — can  not  be.  We  do  not  say 
there  is  no  Christian  faith  in  the  commonwealth  of  Papists,  in- 
dividually. We  believe  there  is,  and  that  all  such  are  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  But  the  Hierarchy  of  Borne 
has,  by  its  own  acts,  denied  the  faith,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
nounced, by  very  high  authority,  as  "  worse  than  an  infideL" 
We  think  our  own  High-Churchmen  should  consider  well  how 
near  they  approximate  to  a  denial  of  tlie  faith,  by  striking  the 
differentia  out  of  their  theory,  if  they  dare  to  do  it 

The  Protestant  Church  carried  along  in  her  bosom  what 
Papal  Eome  expunged  from  her  creed  and  from  her  heart — ^* 
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Thb  Diffebentia.  This  was  the  vital  point,  the  maiD  subject 
of  controversy.  It  was  this  which  gave  to  the  Protestants  a 
martyr  spirit,  and  for  which  so  many  of  them  were  endowed 
with  martyrdom.  It  was  this  that  mustered  such  armies  of 
martyrs  in  the  early  ages,  and  which  will  make  a  martyr  in 
any  age.  It  is  that  soul  of  Christianity,  implanted  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  which  "  works  from  within  outwards."  It  is  that  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  Church,  but  which  will  always  make 
a  Church. 

We  thank  Mr.  Litton  for  the  scientific  mode  that  pervades 
his  treatise.    For  it  enables  us  to  accomplish  that,  in  attempting 
which  without  this  method  we  should  be  accused  of  cant.    We 
believe  with  him,  that  Protestants  have  something  to  learn  yet, 
in  their  controversy  with  Eome ;  and  we,  too,  have  something 
to  learn  in  dealing  with  High-Churchmen,  who  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  with  Eomanists,  though  they  have  not 
gone  so  far  into  the  field.    In  assuming  the  normal  condition 
of  Christianity  in  the  vindication  of  an  evangelical  faith,  our 
position  is  impregnable.    We  feel  that  we  stand  on  the  same 
ground  with  Christ,  with  the  Apostles,  and  with  all  their  evange- 
lical teachers,  from  the  beginning  down  to  this  time,  whose 
luminous  path  of  Christian  history  has  afforded  so  much  cheer 
to  Christian  hearts,  which  will  cheer  them  ever,  and  by  which 
^we  are  cheered.    We  would  live  and  die  with  them.    It  is  a 
noble  company  of  the  faithful ;  God  bless  them.     And  we  re- 
joice and  thank  God  for  all  the  helps  they  have  given  us,  where- 
T)y  we  can  sail  around  the  foe,  and  take  up  a  windward  posi- 
tion.    We  accept  gratefully  those  terms  and  instruments  of 
«rt,  by  which  we  can  make  a  short  cut,  and  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions, which  will  startle  our  opponents,  and  puzzle  them  some- 
^what  in  the  labor  of  taking  up  a  new  position.    They  may 
even  find  it  an  opiis  desperandum^  if  they  have  sufficient  discern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Litton  has  given  us  some  useful  information  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  word  "  Catholic,"  in  its  application  to  the  Church. 
But  in  the  great  diversity  of  thinking  which  has  characterized 
the  history  of  the  Church,  there  has  never  yet  occurred  a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "  Catholic"  Church, 
The  term.  Catholic,  is  simple  and  plain  enough ;  but,  in  this 
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application,  as  a  term  of  art,  it  obTiondy  inyolTes  ft  etaipitt 
idea.  Hie  tine  reason  why  we  liave  never  had  a  adeidifle 
definition  of  a  Oatholie  dhnrch,  since  the  name  has  been  ued, 
and  which  is  still  arrogated  by  Bomanists  and  Hi^Ohiirdi- 
men,  will  be  femid,  we  think,  in  the  £eu^  ihat  fliMe  partiea 
respectiyely  have  fidled  to  present  a  tme  model  of  CSa&oHoiliy, 
and  becanse  they  conld  not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  tiieir  princi- 
ples. Both  the  Romanist  and  the  Hlgh-Ghnrchman  an  ^too 
exdnsiye,  even  for  the  conception,mnch  more  for  the  propotmA- 
ing,  of  a  trae  Catholic  theoiy.  lliey  are  sectarians  of  liie  most 
rigid  and  nnyielding  type.  Bishop  Whittingham  is  repotted  te 
have  said,  that  Papacy  is  a  schism.  Fromwhatt  Ha  sIimM 
have  said  that  Papal  Bome  is  an  Apostate— «  Prostitate-  nA 
then  he  wonld  have  presented  the  exact  typeof  character  wiA 
which  Divine  inspiration  has  stamped  her.  Papal  Borne,  iriA 
all  her  arrogance  and  ezclnsiveness,  a  Catholic  Chnrch !  llui 
idea  is  an  absurdity;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  for  onr  Hlg^ 
Ohnrchmon  to  claim  Catholicity  fbr  a  commonwealth  ot  CSuia^ 
ians  constttnted  according  to  their  theory.  In  a  hoose  dull 
np  by  themselves,  having  no  commnnion  with  fhe  great  bo^ 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  excluding  from  their  pale  by  ftr, 
more  of  those  who  show  the  stamp  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  their 
hearts  than  they  take  in,  they  call  themselves  the  CathoUe 
Church  I    It  is  sectarianism  of  the  narrowest  kind. 

For  lack  of  a  better  definition  of  a  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
this  great  poverty  of  definitions  on  the  subject — ^rather,  per- 
haps, we  should  say,  in  view  of  so  many  absurd  definitions— 
we  would  humbly  submit  the  following :  A  Catholic  Church 
is  a  Christian  commonwealth,  constituted  on  the  Apostolic 
basis,  opening  its  communion  and  privileges  to  all  who  evince 
their  fidth  in  Christ,  capable  by  its  economy  of  making  aggree- 
sion  on  all  forms  of  unbelief,  and  by  its  terms  of  communion 
capable  of  drawing  within  its  pale  all  converts  to  the  faith. 

"We  do  not  say,  that  this  definition  might  not  be  improved. 
We  only  give  it  for  lack  of  any  thing  we  can  find  that  is  satis- 
fectory  to  us,  and  as  presenting  a  phase  of  our  ideal  of  a 
Catholic  Church.  The  Church  principles  of  Papists,  and  of 
other  Hi^-Churchmen  who  sail  under  a  Protestant  fiag,  conld 
never  begin  to  do  the  work  prescribed  in  the  above  d^nition. 
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Papists  conld  not  do  it,  because  they  exclude  all  Protestants, 
thongh  they  have  the  faith  of  Christ    Our  own  High-Church- 
men conld  not  do  it,  because  of  those  aronnd  them  who  hold 
to  the  fiEuth  of  Christ,  and  of  whose  Christian  character  there 
can  be  no  donbt,  thej  exclude  far  more  than  can  be  admitted 
on  their  principles.    Their  Church  system  is  not  capable  of  an 
unirersal,  but  only  of  a  very  Kmited  extension.    It  is  generally 
and  irremediably  repugnant  to  the  American  Protestant  mind, 
and  can  never  have  the  effect  here  of  a  true  Catholic  institu- 
tion.   They  may  call  it  Catholic  by  force  of  a  technical,  and, 
if  yon  please,  of  an  historical  construction;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  a  true  Catholic  spirit  in  it.    It  is  sectarian  in  fact, 
and  in  the  most  obnoxious  sense  of  the  term.    It  can  not  open 
its  door  to  the  communion  of  all  Christians.    Much  less  is  it 
capable  of  any  considerable  extension  over  the  vast  field  of 
Protestantism,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Can  such  a  Church 
flystem  be  Catholic  t    It  is  absurd  to  call  it  so.    With  all  per- 
sons who  can  be  rescued,  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  from 
tiioee  contracted  limits  to  which  Papists  and  High-Churchmen 
are  necessarily  confined  by  their  principles,  and  who  can  enter 
into  the  true  idea  of  that  which  is  Catholic,  it  will  be  seen  that 
A  Catholic  Church  should,  in  its  construction,  be  capable  of 
embracing  all  Christians,  and  of  extending  itself  on  every  side 
-where  the  Christian  element,  by  its  own  working,  can  be  pro- 
duced.   A  Catholic  Church  is  a  net  cast  into  the  sea  to  draw 
up  every  kind  of  fish  that  swims  therein,  or  to  catch  men  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions — ^not,  indeed,  without  regard  to  the 
forming  influence  of  her  hand — ^but,  nevertheless,  to  catch  and 
to  hold  them.   It  supposes,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  set  a  visi- 
ble stamp  on  the  subjects,  else  they  would  never  run  or  &11 
into  such  a  net ;  and  tliat  stamp  is  the  only  criterion  which  a 
true  Catholic  Church  will  look  for  as  terms  of  admission  to  her 
conmiunion.    Her  indoctrinating  influence,  so  far  as  it  has  not 
preceded,  will  come  afterwards.    As  the  character  of  the  true 
Christian  is  in  the  heart,  "  working  outwards,"  so  the  Differetir 
Ha  of  B  Catholic  Church  is  wUhin^  also  "  working  outwards." 
And  between  the  working  of  her  outward  machinery,  properly 
c(»istructed,  and  the  heart  of  the  Christian  once  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Gh)d,  there  will  always  be  a  mutual  attraction,  so 
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that  the  latter  will  come  to  the  former,  and  the  former  will 
take  in  the  latter.  The  fundamental  elements  are  the  product 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  a  Catholic  Church  is  a  visible  structure 
adapted  to  house  those  elements  and  nurture  them.  Instru- 
mentally  the  Church  first  produces  them,  and  then  takes  them 
in,  for  the  Church  is  the  depository  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments, 
the  eflicacy  of  which  is  alone  secured  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
The  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  Church,  according  to  the 
dogma  of  Papists  and  High-Churchmen,  ex  opere  qperatOy  that 
is,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  as  an  agent^  but  only  as  an 
mst/rument 

Here  lies  the  difference  between  normal  Christianity  and  the 
fSactitious  structure  of  Papacy  and  High-Church-ism.  Normal, 
that  is,  evangelical  Christianity,  rests  for  ever  on  the  .basis  of 
the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  It  began  within,  and 
"  works  from  within  outwards."  But  Papacy  and  High-Church- 
ism  are  constitvited  alike  and  equally  in  the  form  of  a  legal 
dispensation,  like  that  of  Moses,  "  to  work  from  without  in- 
wards." That  dispensation  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  but  it  rarely  took  effect  on  the  heart  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  With  all  this  immense  machinery  imposed  and 
ever  present,  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  end 
of  its  appointment,  continued  a  godless  and  unbelieving  race. 
But  when  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  commenced,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  without  any  machinery  at  all,  behold 
the  difference !  The  machinery  gi-ew  up  afterwards,  as  we 
have  seen,  piece  by  piece,  under  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  in 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  external  order  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  "  working  outwards."  It  was  tlie  effect^  not 
the  cause.  But  Papacy  and  High-Cliurchism  have  reversed 
this  order,  and  attempted  to  throw  the  world  back  on  a  legal 
dispensation  again.  According  to  their  theory,  the  essence  of 
the  Church  consists  in  her  visibility,  in  her  organism  ;  and  it  is 
her  organism  only  that  is  effective.  They  look  around  only 
for  the  products  of  this  organism,  and  those  brought  together, 
according  to  their  theory,  you  have  the  Catholic  Church..  They 
do  not  understand  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Alas !  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  do  not  believe  in  it.    Therefore  it  is  they  do 
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not  recognize  those  vast  materials,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and 
spread  over  so  wide  a  field,  which  constitute  the  Church 
Catholic.  They  are  sects  ;  this  is  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
have  no  idea  of  the  proper  Church  characteristics  of  the  new 
dispensation.  The  Church  system  of  the  Apostles  and  that  of 
Papacy  and  High-Churchmen  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  of 
the  earth.  The  former  is  the  normal  condition  of  Christianity 
—evangelical — ^while  the  latter  is  a  factitious  system  of  legal 
observances,  constructed  from  the  elements  of  what  they  call 
Church  history,  they  themselves  being  caterers  and  choosers  of 
the  parts,  and  fabricators  of  the  house  they  live  in.  They 
dare  not  return  to  Apostolic  Christianity ;  for  then  they  would 
leave  their  own  house  behind  them. 

Other  important  topics  of  Mr.  Litton's  work  remain  to  be 
considered  ;  and  we  would  now  call  attention  to  "  the  origin 
and  perpei/untion  of  the  Ministerial  Function."  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  on  this  point : 

"That  the  Christian  ministry,  considered  in  the  abstract,  is  of  Divine  origin,  is 
alBrmed  not  less  by  Protestants  than  Romanists."  ♦  ♦  "  The  ApostoL'city  of  the 
Church  is  an  attribnto  that  belongs  to  it  as  a  Christian  society."  ♦  ♦  »*  Upon 
the  necessity  of  an  Apostolic  succession,  and  the  propriety  of  Apostolic  govern- 
ment, in  the  Church,  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  all  sections  of  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, cestainly  Protestants  and  Romanists,  are  agreed."  *  *  "It  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  supposed  that  the  Protestant  rejects  indiscriminately,  the  principles 
asserted  in  his  opponent's  theory ;  on  the  contrary,  in  several  of  them  he  fully 
concurs.  Thus,  for  example,  no  difference  exists  between  the  two  parties  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  an  external  vocation  to  the  ministry.  The  Protestant,  equally 
with  the  Romanist,  holds,  that  'no  man  may  take  this  honor  to  himself'  "  *  * 
"  That  the  popular  voice  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  to  trench  upon  the  inalienable  right  of  the  clerical  body — self-preserva- 
tion." *  *  "He  [St.  Paul]  teaches  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  Christian  Church 
resides,  neither  m  the  pastors  nor  in  the  people  alone,  but  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity." *  »  "  That  the  ministerial  function  was  to  be  transmitted  by  succession, 
appears  a  plain  inference  from  the  recorded  precedents  of  Scripture."  ♦  ♦  "The 
Apostles,  as  all  [Protestants  and  Papists]  admit,  were  the  first  link  in  the 
chain."  •  *  "In  a  religious  society,  having  its  true  differentia  within,  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  ordinary  influences  are  participated  in  by  all  its 
members,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  the  diversities  of  function  or  of  office, 
which  are  necessary  to  its  well  being,  should  follow  the  character  of  the  society 
itself,  and,  instead  of  being  imposed  from  without,  in  the  form  of  a  literal  prescrip- 
tion, should  spring  from  within,  and  emanate  directly  from  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
whose  quickening  influences  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  was 
divinely  provided."     »    »     "  Thus  one  pecuharity  of  the  Gospel,  as  contrasted 
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with  the*law,  ia,  that  church  ofl&oeB  pre-sappose  spiritual  endowmentB;  the  oiBoe 
falling,  not  as  of  old,  to  the  noxt  casual  successor,  but  to  those  qualified  for  it; 
and  the  qualiflcation  springing  directlj  Brom  Christ,  present  bj  his  Spirit  in  the 
midst  of  his  people.  The  warrant  for  exercnsing  the  office  is^  in  the  first  instmoe, 
aod  before  it  is  any  thing  else,  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit^  who^  ia  tfaie 
matter,  refuses  to  be  tied  to  anj  external  prescription,  and  *  divideth  to  ever/  man 
severally  as  ho  will'  *^  *  *  "Just  as  in  adding  members  to  his  mystical  body, 
Christ  makes  use  indeed  of  the  visible  Church  as  an  instrument,  but  has  not  com 
mitted  to  it  the  power  of  transmittmg  spiritual  life,  reserving  to  himself  Hie  pmo- 
gative  of  quickening  souls;  so  in  calUng  men  to  the  ministry,  he  has  given  antbor- 
itj  to  an  existing  body  of  ministers  to  confer  the  external  commission ;  bat  the 
inward  endowment,  that  which  is  properly  divine  in  the  ministerial  vocation,  is 
his  alone  to  give"  *  *  "Without  a  ^gle  exception,  the  ministerial  gifts  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  whether  given  directly  fix)m  Christ  or  mediately  through  the 
Apostles,  were  of  a  ihoral  or  intellectual  nature ;  that  is,  they  were  intended  to 
qualify  men,  either  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word  or  for  the  government  of  the 
ChurdL"  *  *  "No  law,  confining  the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  a  priestly  caste  is  found  to  have  emanated  either  fh>m  Christ  or  the 
im^>ired  Twelve."  ♦  ♦  "No  such  gift  as  a  mystical  grace  of  priesthood  is 
recorded  to  have  been  conmiunicated."  «  «  «<  Instead  of  the  ministiy  being,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  positive  institution,  coming  to  the  Church  ttom  without^  and  as 
it  were  placed  over  it,  it  is  a  function  of  the  Church  itself  springs  up  fh>m  within 
the  sacred  inclosure,  and  in  its  primary  form,  or  before  it  is  any  thing  elae^  is  a 
spiritual  power  flowing  directly  firom  Christ  The  ministry  does  not,  as  Borne 
teaches,  sustain  the  Church,  but  the  Church  sustams  the  ministry."  *  *  "The 
Apostolate,  and  that  alone  of  the  ecclesiastical  offices  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  instituted  before  the  Church  came  into  oxistence,  and  stood  related  to 
the  Church  as  an  external  authority."  »  *  "  "Wliile  the  Romanist  attaches  a 
sacramental  character  to  this  rite,  [ordination,]  Protestants  consider  it  rather  as  a 
reoognition  of  ministerial  gifts,  and  the  conveyance  of  authority  to  make  them 
available  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church.  Hooker  rightly  remarks — '  out  of  men 
thus  endued  with  the  gills  of  the  Spirit  upon  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  the  Church  had  her  mmisters  chosen,  unto  whom  was  given  ecclesiastical 
power  by  ordination ;'  tho  ecclesiastical  power,  or  commission,  not  a  specific  grace, 
being  tho  effect  of  tho  imposition  of  hands."  ♦  ♦  «» Should  there,  from  unavoid- 
able or  accidental  circumstances,  exist  in  any  given  church  no  order  of  ministern 
higher  than  presbyters,  the  cautious  student  of  Scripture  will  not  venting  to  afiiinn 
that  ordinations  by'such  presbyters  are  invalid,  or  fail  to  convey  the  grace  neces- 
sary for  tho  discharge  of  tlie  ministerial  office ;  for  this  is  precisely  the  point  where 
the  guiding  light  of  Scripture  fails  us."  ♦  ♦  "To  append  a  dogmatical  theory 
to  what  is  simply  a  recorded  fact,  [the  proceeding  of  the  Apostles  in  the  matter  of 
ordination,]  is  to  make  a  serious  and  unauthorized  addition  to  the  written  record. 
When  Episcopacy  was  introduced,  to  bishops,  as  being  so  far  tho  successors  of  the 
Apostles  as  that  they  were  the  highest  order  of  ministers  in  the  Church,  the  power 
of  ordination  was,  agreeably  to  Apostolic  precedent,  reserved ;  a  reservation  which 
was  ratified  by  ancient  canons,  and  has  received  tho  sanction  of  immemorial  usage. 
On  this  solid  ground  it  is  best  to  rest  the  practice  of  episcopal  ordination.  That 
bishops  rightly  ordain,  we  can  say  with  certainty;  to  say  that  none  but  they  can 
ordain,  is,  not  only  to  add  something  of  our  own  to  the  written  Word,  but  it  is  to 
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set  aside  the  eYidenoe  of  history,  and  to  abandon  the  moderate  position  taken  up 
on  this  sabject  bj  our  most  learned  divines."  «  *  « Since  it  is  an  historical 
hd^  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  Apostolio  age,  the  ministry  is  found  to  ha^ 
aoBumed  the  Episcopal  form,  and  to  the  bishop  was  reserved  the  right  of  ordaining^ 
the  ministerial  commission  must,  of  course^  have  descended  in  the  line  of  the 
Episcopate.  The  fiict»  therefore^  that  the  ministerial  succession,  beginning  with 
the  Apostles,  was  perpetuated  in  the  Episcopate,  as  its  regular  channel,  for  more 
than  flfteMi  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Church,  is  undeniable: 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  say,  that  needlessly  to  disturb  this  regular  devolution  of  the 
ministeiial  office  is  a  sin,  for  which  those  guilty  of  it  must  give  account  Thus 
fiir  the  Protestant  can  go."  *  *  "  The  Protestant  admits  that  the  mmisterial 
commission  was  intended  to  be  perpetuated  m  an  uninterrupted  visible  succession 
flDm  the  Apostles,  and  that  where  such  a  succession  exists,  the  ministry  is  in  its 
proper  nonaal  state ;  but  he  can  not  admit  that  the  true  essence  of  the  ministry 
lies  in  the  visible  succession,  any  more  than  he  can  admit  that  the  true  essence  of 
the  Caiurch  lies  m  its  ritual  and  polity ;  and  consequently  be  does  not  venture  to 
pronounce  those  churches,  which,  from  whatever  cause,  have  lost  the  succession, 
to  be  wiUioirt  a  legitimate  ministry,  or  efficacious  sacraments." 

In  yiew  of  the  above  citations,  we  are  disposed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  relative  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
four  ministerial  functions  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  wit, 
the  Apostolate,  the  Episcopate,  the  Fi-esbyterate,  and  the 
Diaconate — ^more  especially  of  the  first  two,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded.  We  think 
it  of  no  small  importance,  that  the  Differentia  of  the  Apostolate 
should  be  clearly  stated  and  well  understood,  in  distinction 
from  the  Episcopate,  or  that  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  It 
is  ehiefly  the  principle  of  succession  which  is  concerned  in  this 
queeldon.  In  what  sense  are  bishops  successors  to  the  Apos- 
tles I  Certainly  not  that  they  are  Apostles ;  nor  that  they  are 
inspired;  nor  that  they  have  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles; nor  that  they  have  authority  to  promulgate  doctrine 
or  law ;  nor  to  originate  and  impose  measures  of  Church  pol- 
ity ;  nor,  in  short,  to  do  any  thing,  originating  in  their  own 
personal  will,  as  an  episcopal  act.  They  may,  doubtless,  elect 
th^  own  modes  of  discharging  their  episcopal  functions,  so 
&r  as  they  are  not  prescribed  by  a  law  of  the  Church.  Not  a 
«in^e  item  of  the  appropriate  differentia  of  the  Apostolate 
l)elongs  to  the  Episcopate.  The  Apostolate  was  a  temporary 
institution,  and  ceased  for  ever  in  the  Church  with  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Apostles. 

In  what  sense  then,  are  bishops  successors  to  the  Apostles  t 
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Precisely  in  the  same  sense,  that  a  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  a 
layman  that  has  been  confirmed,  is  so.  All  these  have  been 
regnlarly  inducted  into  their  respective  positions,  and  regu- 
larly invested  with  their  respective  prerogatives  or  privileges, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Allowing  there  has  been  no  interruption 
in  the  regular  descent  of  these  appointments,  the  succession  of 
the  presbyter,  of  the  deacon,  and  of  the  layman  confirmed,  is 
as  good,  and  equally  Apostolic,  as  that  of  a  bishop,  although 
they  are  not  each  successions  to  the  same  things.  Bat  the 
principle  of  succession  is  precisely  the  same  in  each  case. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  differerUia  in  each,  as  in  the  Apostolate. 
The  diflTerentia  of  the  Apostolate  is  relative  to  the  Episcopate, 
to  all  other  ministerial  functions,  and  to  the  whole  Church  in 
all  ages.  No  part  of  the  differentia  of  the  Apostolate  belongs 
to  the  Episcopate,  although  the  entire  of  the  Episcopate  was 
vested  in  the  Apostolate,  and  descended  from  it.  Precisely 
the  same  is  the  relation  of  the  Episcopate  to  the  subordinate 
ministerial  functions ;  but  all  three  are  in  the  succession,  and 
one  as  much  as  another.  This  is  all  that  is  or  can  be  meant  by 
the  Apostolic  succession. 

The  type,  attributes,  and  functions  of  the  Episcopate,  as 
derived  from  tlie  Apostles,  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
branches  of  the  Church ;  but  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Episcopate  is  not  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  not 
the  same  in  the  Church  of  England  as  in  the  American  Church. 
In  the  latter,  the  powers  of  the  Episcopate  are  all  shaped  and  con- 
trolled by  constitutional  and  canonical  law.  Not  one  of  tliem 
is  personal  to  the  man  ;  but  all  are  delegated  and  ecclesiastical. 
They  grow  out  of  tlie  polity  of  the  Church.  We  speak  not  of 
episcopal  functions  proper ;  these  are  not  the  creations  of  law, 
while  all  episcopal  powers  are  po,  in  the  American  Church. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  American  Episco- 
pate are  shaped  and  regulated  by  law ;  because  there  is  oft^n 
power  in  them  that  needs  control.  But  the  appropriate  minis- 
terial functions  of  the  Episcopate  are  regarded  as  things  settled 
from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  not  only  for  persons  without  our  pale,  that  we  make 
these  remarks,  who  often  manifest  the  gi-ossest  ignorance  on 
this  subject,  and  imagine  that,  by  the  rights  of  Apostolic 
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snccession,  our  bishops  claim  Apostolic  prerogatives;  but 
we  make  them  for  some,  not  a  few,  within  our  pale,  who 
are  very  imperfectly  informed  on  the  subject.  And  we  make 
them  even  for  bishops  themselves,  if  any  such  there  be 
in  the  American  Church,  who,  perhaps,  sometimes  fancy 
that  they  are  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  Cyprianic 
Episcopate,  or  who  may  aspire  to  similar  powers.  They  need 
only  be  referred  to  the  constitution  and  canons  of  our  Church, 
and  they  will  find,  that  all  tlieir  episcopal  powers  are  the  crea- 
tions of  law,  or  regulated  by  it. 

For  the  Presbyterians,  the  presbyterial  succession  is  pro- 
bably as  genuine,  and  for  aught  we  know,  as  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  Episcopal.  We  speak  of  it  as  a 
presbyterial  succession,  which  to  them  is  satisfactory,  though 
not  80  to  us.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  as  much  an 
Apostolic  succession,  so  far  as  the  line  of  it  is  concerned,  as  the 
Episcopal.  But  we  hold  it  to  be  defective,  because  it  is  not 
Episcopal. 

Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
Apostolic  succession,  and  we  hope  that  we  are  understood.  It 
means  simply  an  uninterrupted  descent  from  the  Apostles, 
whether  it  be  Episcopal  or  Presbyterial.  Ours  is  episcopal, 
and  we  hold  that  to  be  the  succession  required  by  Apostolic 
appointment  and  historical  evidence. 

Mr.  litton's  statement  of  "  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  the 
ministerial  Function,"  is,  perhaps  sufficiently  brought  out,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  review,  in  the  extracts  we  have  made  from 
him  under  this  head.  His  great  and  leading  principle,  that 
the  Church  was  fiift,  and  that  the  ministry  grew  up  out  of  the 
Church,  excepting  only  the  Apostolate,  is  everywhere  prominent ; 
and  he  maintains,  that  the  Apostles  so  ordered  it.  According 
to  his  view  of  Scripture  history,  there  was  no  apparent  Church 
system  under  the  administration  of  the  Apostles,  but  all  their 
appointments  and  orders,  so  far  as  polity  was  concerned,  were 
extemporaneous,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  which  succeeded 
each  other.  His  theory  is,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  as  a  legal  one,  "  working  from  without  inwards," 
required  a  complete  system  of  polity,  ordinances,  and  rites — 
such  was  the  fact — and  that  the  Christian  dispensation,  being 
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apiritoal  in  its  character,  and  beginning  in  the  hearts  of  men^ 
'^  working  from  within  oatwarda,"  by  the  special  DiTine  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  not  require  an  external  eoonomy 
to  begin  witL  Certainly  it  had  none.  According  to  fasatheotj, 
he  finds  the  £Bu^tB.  The  Christian  dispensatioin  started  soU^  bj 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  on  the  hearts  df  men.  ISle 
ministerial  functions  and  polity  of  the  Church  grew  up  (Mdy  m 
occasion  required  by  her  visible  manifestationB,  and  that  bj 
slow  degrees.  All  ^^  worked  from  within  outwards^"  •  ISm 
great  power  was  within.  Everywhere  the  Holy  Ohosli  with 
his  gifts,  commanded  the  first  and  the  chief  conaideratioa ;.  ind 
external  polity  and  order  the  last  and  least  They  oame  in 
only  as  a  felt  want 

What  an  amazing  advantage  did  these  facts,  thns  disoofwed 
and  displayed,  give  to  the  pen  and  evident  ability  of  our  anther, 
against  the  Bomanist  and  High-Chnrchman!  He  was  in  aele 
possession  of  the  field.  Ifeither  Papist  nor  Hig^-Chnrehnai 
could  occupy  it,  while  he  was  there ;  and  these  latter  pactias 
can  never  enter  it  again,  to  find  what  they  are  looking  ftr.  B 
is  all  gone.  It  was  never  there.  They  will  find  a  Churchy  and 
the  Apostles,  all  very  busy,  active,  earnest,  as  agents  and  foun- 
ders of  a  new  dispensation.  They  will  find  elements  of  a 
Church,  deep  within  the  soul,  working  outwards  in  visible  de- 
moDstrations.  They  will  find  the  beginning  of  an  extempora- 
neous polity,  starting  up  as  occasions  demand,  without  any 
prescribed  form,  unattended  with  any  positive  precept  for 
observance,  but  as  mere  events,  facts  of  history.  They  will  find 
the  origin  of  the  Diaconate,  and  its  specific  object  Soon  after- 
wards they  will  see  the  Fresbyterate  in  a  f(5rm  to  be  recognized, 
though  no  one  can  tell,  with  any  reliable  certainty,  where  or 
when  it  was  first  brought  into  use ;  and  tliis,  too,  presents  itself 
as  a  mere  fact  of  history,  unsupported  by  any  precept  as  an 
established  and  permanent  institution.  Nevertheless,  it  is  seen 
to  rise  in  the  Cliurcli,  under  the  administration  of  the  Apostles, 
as  an  important  ministerial  function.  Next,  though  not  tiU  a 
full  generation  had  elapsed,  and  some,  if  not  most  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  in  their  graves,  we  see  the  Episcopate  established, 
coming  into  use  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  given  birth  to 
the  Diaconate  and  Fresbyterate — a  felt  want ;  but  there  is  no 
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recorded  evidence,  that  either  of  these  appointments  was  made 
as  an  original  and  positive  institution.  They  grew  up  into  a 
definite  form  by  time  and  use,  and  became  permanent  institu- 
tions Providentially,  not  by  preceptive  and  prescriptive  author- 
ity. They  occupy  the  position  of  Apostolic  precedents, 
having,  certainly  the  two  first  and  we  suppose  the  last,  an 
Apostolic  sanction.  This  is  enough  to  give  them  full  and  com- 
plete authority.  But  they  are  not  presented  as  original  and 
positive  institutions  imposed  on  the  Church  from  wrmour,  but 
as  growing  up  out  of  the  Church,  from  within,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Litton.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  entire 
polity  of  the  Church  in  all  other  particulars :  It  grew  up  from 
ynihtn.  Nothing  was  imposed  from  without,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Mosaic  economy. 

It  is  the  great  and  controlling  principle  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, as  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  Church  polity,  which 
we  are  now  considering,  in  distinction  from  the  controlling 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  the  same  efiect.  We 
all  know  what  the  latter  was,  and  that  every  thing  in  the 
Hosaic  economy  was  specified  before  it  was  put  to  use.  But 
the  Christian  dispensation  was  ushered  in  as  a  pm*ely  spiritual 
economy,  without  a  single  formal  precept  prescribing  a  polity 
ibr  the  new  Christian  commonwealth ;  if  we  except  the  great 
<M)inmiflsion  of  the  Apostolatc.  Tliat  was  plenary,  and  the 
method  in  which  its  authority  was  exercised,  is  precisely  as 
<Ie6cribed  by  Mr.  Litton.  Neither  Papists  nor  High-Church- 
men can  find  any  of  the  elements  of  their  Church  system,  his- 
torical or  doctrinal,  either  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle,  or  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  For  their  system  is  like  the  Mosaic  code, 
coming  from  without  and  imposed ;  whereas,  the  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  polity  of  the  Church  was  formed,  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that.  It  is  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  "  works  fi*om  within  outwards"  to  produce  that 
form  of  polity  which  that  internal  state  of  tilings  required ;  and 
the  entire  edifice  of  Church  polity,  as  organized  imder  the 
adminidtration  of  the  Apostles,  will  be  found  to  have  been  con- 
structed according  to  tliis  rule.  It  was  not  done  as  Mose- 
did,  "according  to  the  pattern  sliowed  Inin  in  tlie  Mount,'' 
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but  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  as  thej  tran- 
spired. 

Now,  then,  who  will  account  for  the  stupendous  Church 
system  which  began  to  be  developed  in  the  ancient  Church, 
and  which  was  consummated  in  the  Church  of  Borne  I  It  is 
precisely  the  same  in  principle  with  the  Mosaic  economy,  but 
asserting  a  loftier  pretension.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
being  an  external  machinery,  superinduced,  brought  down 
upon,  imposed.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  Church ;  the 
Church  was  not  first.  The  Church  did  not  produce  it,  but  it 
produced  the  Church,  and  it  for  ever  occupies  that  relation. 
It  is  in  theory  a  creative  agent,  not  only  in  Ae  beginning  but 
all  through,  for  ever ;  and  this  is  its  higher  pretension.  The 
sacrament  is  the  power,  not  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  Papacy ; 
this  is  High-Churchism.  But,  evidently,  it  was  not  so  in  the 
beginning.  We  find  nothing  of  this  machinery  when  the 
Church  started,  mudi  less  such  a  pretension.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery has  been  reversed  by  Papists  and  EJigh-Churchmai, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice ;  and  upon  the  new  principle, 
the  machinery  has  been  enlarged  to  an  immeasurable  extent 
The  Hierarchy  is  now  the  Church,  and  its  sacraments  and 
rites,  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  are  the  producing  power,  the 
creative  agency.  Wlio  will  say,  that  this  is  not  the  theory,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  Iligh-Churchism  ?  And  who 
will  be  80  audacious  as  to  say,  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  ?  We  have  seen  how  the  Apostles  began  tlieir  work, 
and  how  they  carried  it  on ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  the  power,  and  Church  polity,  as  it  grew  up,  the 
mere  convenience,  to  regulate  the  visible  demonstrations  of  that 
power.  We  have  seen  that  the  ministerial  functions  were 
appointed  and  supervised  by  the  Apostles  as  the  instruments^ 
but  never  as  Xh^jxyuoer^  of  carrying  on  this  great  work  of  ex- 
tending and  building  up  the  Chm'ch.  But  now,  in  the  theory, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Papists  and  High-Churchmen, 
the  ministerial  functions  and  the  sacraments  constitute  the 
power.  Need  we  say,  that  the  practical  operation  of  doctrine 
is  of  infinite  consequence?  If  the  doctrine  be  wrong,  practice 
will  be  wrong;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  fearfully  and  fatally 
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wrong.  Hie  greatest,  most  stupendous,  and  most  pernicious 
error  that  was  ever  palmed  upon  the  mind  of  man,  lies 
in  this  doctrine  of  Papacy  and  High-Chnrchism.  It  disf^enses 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  which  the  Church  could  not 
be,  and  puts  forward  a  mere  mechanism  of  man's  device, 
which  it  calls  the  Church  of  God ! 

Why  was  it  that  a  formal  Episcopate  was  not  established  till 
some  forty  years,  more  or  less,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  functions  of  the  Presby  terate  and  Diaconate  were  all 
this  time  in  use?  Because  the  Episcopate  was  comprehended 
in  the  Apostolate,  was  exercised  by  the  Apostles  during  their 
ministiy,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  a  formal  Episcopate, 
tin  the  surviving  Apostles  were  about  to  leave  the  stage  of 
action.  This,  we  think,  is  a  natural  solution  of  this  question, 
and  it  may  account  for  the  facts.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed, 
that  the  Episcopate  was  a  succession  of  the  Apostolate,  as  cai^ 
rying  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  latter  along  with  it 
The  two  things  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing.  The  Episco- 
pate was  a  mere  appointment  of  the  Apostolate,  when  the 
latter  was  about  to  cease  for  ever  from  the  Church  and  the 
world,  to  transmit  the  ministerial  functions,  and  to  supervise 
the  Church  in  a  higher  and  broader  sphere  than  that  assigned 
to  presbyters  and  deacons.  Tlie  Episcopate  came  afin^  the 
Apostolate,  and  was  appointed  by  it ;  but  it  did  not  succeed  to 
that  which  constituted  the  Differentia  of  the  Apostolate; 
and  this  differentia  was  by  far  more  comprehensive  than  that 
of  the  Episcopate  in  relation  to  subordinate  offices.  For  Epis- 
copacy to  pretend  to  Apostolic  powers  and  prerogatives,  is 
presnmption.  Besides  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the 
Apostles  were  inspired  and  authorized  to  promulgate  law  and 
doctrine ;  whereas  bishops  are  as  much  under  law  as  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  their  line  of  succession  is  at  least  a  genera- 
tion short  of  the  latter. 

Numerous  as  the  topics  are  in  Mr.  Litton's  work,  which  are 
worthy  of  notice,  but  which  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over,  we 
Bhall  call  attention  to  but  one  more,  which,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  is  of  momentous  importance  in  these  days  of  Papal  and 
High-Church  arrogance.     It  is  this  :  ''  Christian  ministors  are 
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not  priests.''    We  will  here  cite  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Litton 
on  this  subject. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  we  are  to  assign  priority  pn  point  of  time, 
the  transfonnation  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  into  a  sacrifice,  or  that  of  the  Christaaa 
Ministry  into  a  priesthood."  »  «  "  Every  form  of  paganism,  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  had  its  priests,"  »  »  "  *  By  one  offering  Ho  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified.'  "  ♦  ♦  "  Truly  amazing,  indeed,  it  is,  to  those  who  do  not  recollect 
the  affinity  that  exists  between  certain  forms  of  religious  error  and  the  natural 
heart,  that  the  ancient  Church,  in  the  persons  of  its  leading  writers  and  bishopi; 
should  have  so  lost  sight  of  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  to  reinstate  in 
Christianity  that  very  portion  of  the  preparatory  dispensation,  which  most  distinctly 
proclaimed  itselfj  even  to  the  pious  Jew,  to  be  imperfect  and  transitory,  and  only 
valuable  in  that  it  was  significant  of  Him  who  was  to  come."  *  *  *'  In  Scripture 
various  terms  are  used  to  describe  Uie  office  of  Christian  Ministers,  such  as  pastcm^ 
rulers,  teachers,  ministers,  evangelists ;  but  not  even  once  is  the  term,  Hier^uA,  thatifi^ 
a  sacrificing  priest,  applied  to  them,  or  the  Eucharist  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice."  *  * 
•*  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  cat,  who  serve  the  Tabernacle." 
*  ♦  "  There  are  extant  three  epistles  of  St  Paul  addressed  to  Christian  Ministen,  in 
vvliich  the  duties  of  their  office  are  laid  down  at  length ;  but  among  those  duties  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  of  a  properly  sacerdotal  character."  ♦  »  "  The  New  Testa- 
ment presents  us  with  no  Eucharistic  ritual — no  form  for  the  consecration  of  the 
elements."  »  »  *•  Wherever  there  is  a  visible  sacrifice  and  priesthood,  it  constitotes 
so  important,  so  central,  an  element  in  the  religious  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  as 
to  stand  out  in  decided  superiority  to  every  other  act  of  worship.  So  was  it  under 
the  law,  and  so  is  it  now  in  the  Church  of  Rome."^*  *  "  The  visible  constitution  of 
( "hristiau  societies  was  derived,  not  from  tlie  Jewish  temple,  but  from  the  syna- 
iroj^uc ;  and  tlio  peculiarity  of  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  as  distinguished  fit)m 
that  of  the  temple,  was,  that  there  no  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  consequently  no 
priest  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  8cr\*ice."  ♦  *  "The  constitution  of  the  first 
(Christian  societies  furnishes  a  refutation  of  the  sacerdotal  theory,  decisivo  and  con- 
vincing." *  *  •'  Christ,  the  only  priest  of  the  new  temple,  is  in  heaven,  and  the 
only  sacrifices  ofTcred  in  his  temple  are  spiritual."  *  *  "No  passage  from  the  New 
Testament  can  be  produced  in  which  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  is,  by  a 
I>ivine  law,  restricted  to  the  Apostles  or  their  delegates,  or  the  grace  of  those  ordi- 
nances made  dependent  upon  the  persons  of  the  administrators.  St  Paul  declares, 
tiiat  Christ  sent  him,  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Go?pel.  St.  Peter  ^com- 
hjaricZtrf  them,'  the  converts  at  Cornelius'  house,  'to  bo  baptized.'"  ♦  ♦  "Tlie  first 
believers  '  brake  bread  from  house  to  house ;'  *cnmo  together,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  break  bread;'  but  who  it  was  that  consecrated  tlie  elements;  what  the 
form  of  consecration  was,  or  whether  there  was  any  such  form ;  by  whom  the  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine  were  delivered  to  the  people ;  upon  those  points,  ficrip- 
t'lrc  observes  a  profound  silence."  ♦  *  In  the  matter  of  absolution,  of  remitting  and 
.;aii::nj?.^'  .  '  i*. "'-  ^-.idt.n-  ih\i,  Ii  .'•^original  acceptation,  it  applies  only  to  tha 
iii;spir.*'.l  Ambns.«*udors  oi  Christ."  ♦  *  *' The  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiiith  is 
tissailed.  not  so  much  becriu.«e  it  is  thwugi  •.  'dangerous  to  morality,  as  bccau.so  it 
robs  the  clerical  order  of  its  assumed  priesily  cnaractor." 
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TTith  the  tme  Pr'^testant,  it  is  nnnecessarr  to  make  .inv 
argnmeDt  on  this  «ti1«jc-ct.  It  is  e*]iially  unnecessary  to  sav. 
that  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy  and  of  its  rite*, 
is  based  on  the  sacerdotal  j'rincii'le.  and  consequently  entir^iy 
unchristian.  It  is  an  adinixnare  of  the  Jewish  and  of  ragrau 
priestly  offices-  Christianity,  in  its  primitive  and  spiritui.l 
characten  has  been  thor«'«u£rlily  ejected  from  the  svsteui.  and 
nothing  of  the  G«:»si»el  remains,  either  in  the  stmcture.  or  in  tl:t^ 
doctrine  as  taught.  TTe  do  not  sav,  that  nothinir  oi  the  G.  tji.v  i 
remains  in  the  Biblical  and  ••ther  literature,  and  in  the  rituai* 
of  that  Church:  but  that  the  the^jry  of  her  ministry  and  tin 
doctrine  of  her  creeds  are  eniirely  nnclirir-tian — partly  Jowisl:. 
partly  Pagan.  This  result,  in  the  a}K»stasy  of  the  Chiircli  .•: 
Rome,  was  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  htTp«twer  C'V^r 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  Tlie  system  is  perfect- 
die  end  is  achieved. 

Would  to  GcmI,  that  this  dej«arture  from  tlie  Chri>iian  faitii 

and  dcKJtrine,  were  confined  to  Rome.     But  we  have  u*  lame::! 

orer  its  partial  inrroducti >n,  we  hope  nc»t  growing:  pr-gros^,  i:^ 

our  own  Church,  by  way  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  tIil 

*•  Tracts  for  the  Times."    Tliis  fact  is  demonstrated  in  a  vari«.-:  v 

of  ways-     The  whole  system  r.f  Tractarianism  is  of  tliis  cli:!- 

r^acter.  lK»th  in  doctrine  and  ceremony.     Some  "f -a;r  P.i-.- 'I  •g;- 

oal  Seminaries  teach  that  the  Eiu-liarist  is  a  Siuritice.     Tl.ev 

Xnay  imagine  that  they  stc»p  short  of  the  Papal  dogma  ^n  '/ni- 

fioint.     Certainly  they  would  \\c\\  dare  openly  to  av.nr  :t.     \\w 

it  15  not  in  the  human  mind  to  stop  >h.^rt  of  tliat  u  'g:iia.  vhi :. 

^nee  it  is  admitted  that  the  Eui-harist  is  a  >aorifjce,  no  ina^ic: 

Tmder  what  qualification,  no  marror  by  what  inierj-retnTiou.  n  . 

matter  by  what  authority  of  tlie  Fathers  and  of  v\\\vt  leariiei': 

theologians,  it  is  vindicated.     It  is  aftvr  all  a  saorifico.  and 

that  is  the  main  idea  that  abides  in  the  mind,  when  all  :Lr 

nice  distinctions  and  explanations,  by  which  it  is  clainie»l  :■ 

be  prove<h  are  fv>rgotten.     It  i^  a  sacrifice,  says  the  ma**rir  :-: 

Divinity  to  the   student ;  it  is   a  sacrifice,  ecliO-.s  bac-k    -1 

vaulted  chamlter  of  the  chancel :  it  is  a  sac-rifice,  as  dovl;i-i 

by  the  act  of  the  officiating  minister,  when  he  turns  his  \ku  •^ 

upon  the  people,  and  pray^  towanl<  the  }>lace  where  tiint  sa--- 

rifice  is  offered  :  it  i-  a-acrifice.  proclaiTn  thenmnor-'Ti- ocro::!-- 
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nieB  practised  within  the  chancel,  and  the  reveranoea  paid 
towards  it  With  all  this  teaching,  and  with  all  this  ceremony, 
significant  only  as  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice — ^will  not  the 
minister  be  a  priest  f  He  is  a  priest  already,  and  every  thing 
must  be  made  to  accord  with  that  paramount  idea.  The  old 
fijctures  of  the  Church  must  be  torn  away,  and  an  altar  must 
be  erected.  He  calls  it  an  altar,  and  why  t  Because  it  ia  the 
place  of  sacrifice.  He  bmlds  around  it  an  iron  indoflore, 
high  and  pointed,  that  the  pro&ne  may  not  come  within.  It 
is  a  holy  place,  because  it  is  the  place  of  sacrifice^  Ete  ke^ 
in  his  vestry  a  pair  of  holy  slippers,  that  he  may  not  wear  into 
that  holy  place  shoes  that  have  trodden  cin  unconsecratod 
ground.  All  his  movements  within  the  chancel,  his  poatnrea, 
his  bowings,  genuflexions,  turnings  to  the  different  points  of 
the  compass,  and  the  devout  pointing  of  his  closed  palms,  are 
studied  and  measured  with  the  utmost  exactitude ;  for  he  ia  in 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  Is  he  not  a  priestt  Ay,  by  thia  time, 
is  he  not  a  Bomanist,  in  heart,  in  fiuth,  in  all  but  an  open  pro- 
fession t  And  he  began,  it  may  be,  by  being  taught,  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice.  How  could  he  stop  short  of  thiat 
The  first  stage  of  departure  from  Protestantism,  in  this  line  of 
movement,  no  matter  at  what  point,  or  in  what  thing,  it  begins, 
is  a  step  towards  Rome.  The  fancy  of  the  student  or  of  the 
presbyter,  once  led  off  by  what  seem  at  first  little  things,  will 
soon  take  wing,  and  fiy  swift  and  far,  till  it  is  lost,  and  will 
never  know  how  to  return  again.  Hence  the  almost  daily 
report  of  perverts  to  Home  from  the  ranks  of  our  clergy,  who 
are  High-Churchmen.  Many  are  doubtless  now  on  the  way. 
If  you  see  a  clergyman  practising  these  £Eincies  within  the 
chancel,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  on  the  way  to  Home ;  and  if 
he  never  gets  there,  it  will  not  be  because  he  did  not  set  out 
If  you  find  him  advocating  the  sacramental  system,  he  is  on 
the  way  to  Eome.  The  mark  is  one  of  ceremony  and  of  doc- 
trine; and  both  usually  go  together.  He  believes  in  the 
priestly  ofiice  of  the  Christian  Minister,  which  is  the  grand 
heresy  of  Home.  Where  man  can  offer  the  sacrifice,  there  is 
no  need  of  Christ ;  and  where  the  Sacrament  is  the  efficacious 
agent,  there  is  no  need  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Eomanist 
and  High-Churchman  occupy  the  same  ground,  though  the 
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Romanist  may  be  more  at  home  there.  Evangelical  Christian- 
ity is  the  only  antagonist  of  Rome,  whereas  High-Churchism, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  co'mcident,  and  all  discerning  Papists  look 
upon  it  with  entire  complacency.  They  know  that,  if  High- 
Church  principles  are  carried  out,  they  will  lead  to  Rome. 
Hence  we  see,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  High- 
Churchmen  are  constantly  arriving  at  that  goal.  Pity  they 
were  not  all  there.  Then  we  should  have  a  pure  Church,  ' 
standing  on  the  ground  of  the  normal  condition  of  Christianity 
— ^both  in  polity  and  doctrine — a  Church  that  would  have  the 
confidence  of  tie  Protestant  world,  with  a  chance,  nay,  the 
certainty,  of  regaining  what  we  have  lost  by  the  introduction 
of  these  Papal  elements,  and  of  extending  widely  the  domain 
of  a  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written,  we  notice  an  extract  from  j^bbishop 
Wbatelj,  (from  bis  late  cbarge,  we  suppose,)  circulating  in  some  of  our  Cburcb  papers, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  exact  copy  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Litton,  in  bis  chapter 
entitled,  **  Christian  Ministers  not  Priests."  We  call  attention  to  this  fact,  to  show, 
that,  as  Dr.  Wbately  has  loaned  his  unqualified  sanction  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Litton*s 
general  argument,  and  expressed  hims^  frequently  in  precisely  the  same  terms  and 
phraseologies,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  these  two  leading  champions  of  Pro- 
testantism will  be  found  to  harmonize  perfectly  on  all  branches  of  the  general  subject. 
Mr.  Litton  is  evidently  in  the  lead,  in  the  details  of  his  argument  on  this  particular 
point,  as  we  find  the  Archbishop  repeating  his  very  modes  of  expression.  God 
speed  them  in  their  work.  They  who  contend  with  Mr.  Litton,  will  doubtless  find 
themselves  in  controversy  with  Archbishop  Whately. 
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Art.  n.— ethnology  AND  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

THE  UNITY  OF  MANKIND. 

(fimitinued  from  the  July  Nuinber.) 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  more  briefly  the  geographical 
diflSciilty.  This  diflBculty  consists  in  the  alleged  impossibility^ 
or  at  least  the  very  great  improbability  that  mankind  should 
have  become  so  early  and  so  universally  disseminated  over  the 
globe  from  one  single  common  origin.  Wherever  civilized 
man  has  gone,  he  has  always  found  barbarians  or  savages  there 
before  him.  Not  only  did  the  Romans  find  Gauls  before  them 
in  France  and  Spain,  but  the  Gauls  had  already  found  Basques 
or  Iberjans  there  before  them.  Not  only  did  Alexander  find 
the  Indians  in  the  East,  but  these  dark-skinned  Indo-European 
tribes  had  themselves  apparently  been  preceded  there  by  still 
darker  races  which  they  had  subdued.  The  Jews  were  pre- 
ceded by  Canaanites ;  the  Greeks  by  Pelasgians ;  the  Goths 
by  Finns  and  Lapps.  Even  the  Indians  who  were  found  by 
Europeans  on  this  continent,  instead  of  being  Aborigines  would 
seem  to  have  succeeded  other  extinct  tribes  of  a  different  race, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  more  barbarous,  were,  in  many 
cases,  apparently  more  civilized  than  their  successors. 

And  then,  considering  how  ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation 
savage  tribes  liave  generally  been  found  to  be,  it  is  asked.  How 
could  the  western  continent  have  received  its  early  inhabit- 
ants? and  how  could  all  tlic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  every 
ocean,  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scattered,  have  become  in- 
habited before  they  were  discovered  by  civilized  men?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  should  all  have  been  reached 
by  stray  fishennen  or  chance  wrecks  ? 

Such  is  the  difficulty;  and  it  certainly  presents  a  very  plau- 
sible objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  original  unity  of  mankind. 

In  reply,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  in  respect  to 
that  earlier  wave  of  population  which  was  subsequently  over- 
taken, pressed  forward,  and  sometimes  effaced  by  a  later  wave, 
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that,  takmsr  as  a  basi<  the  Biblical  acc»>nnt  and  eren  the  com- 

monlj  receive*!  hrieter  ehronoloiry,  abun» lance  of  time  had 

elapsed  before  the  c«'niraencement  of  the  acre  of  pn^fane  hi*- 

tirr,  «r  the  dawn  of  c1as!«ical  civilization,  for  >nch  a  wave  to 

have  pn-^r-ai^iteil  itself  from  the  onginal  cenrre  of  the  race 

into  Qvcrr  n*v»k  and  c'^mer  of  the  eastern  c«>ntinent.     !iIore- 

"ver.  it  i<  n'-»t  nnnatnral  to  presume  that  these  pioneers  of  the 

race,  !^»eiT^£:  in  -'-^me  ca-e^,  perhaps,  suddenly  separate^l  from 

fheir  kindred  aTi-l  tlieir  fi-ll  -tw*.  would  rapi»ll y  fall  into  a  savage 

>?ate:   iinl  that  in  all  ca-es  tlitse  frontier  p'»pulations  being 

earliest  and  fartho-t  reni*>vevl  fr>m  the  centre  of  the  primitive 

cnltnre  and  fr«'>m  the  tiriirinal  traditi"ns  o{  the  race,  would 

^rradiially  deprenerate  into  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism. 

-\nd  acc«'»r<liny:ly  there  luive  b*:'en  very  generally  fv>und  among 

the  more  m'""lom  remnants  v^f  such  tribes,  indications  of  pre- 

s^cTit  deterioration  fn-m  an  antecedent  higher  state  or  culture 

Sknd  knowledge. 

Thns  this  part  of  the  objection  is  obviated.  F<^r,  so  far  as 
f  he  Eastern  continent  is  concerned,  the  phenomena  in  question 
«are  found  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  against 
""^rhich  they  were  alleged. 

In  the  second  ]»lace,  as  to  the  peopling  of  the  American 
c?nntinent,  it  can  not  be  que-ti^'ned,  even  by  th»>se  who  would 
%iake  a  dozen  original  races  of  meiu  that  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  north-west  of  America  are,  as  is  manifest  from  common 
"phyrical  traits,  cognate  witli  those  of  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
sidS'tTio^e  of  the  interme^liato  Aleutian  Islands.     And  even  by 
those  who  would  make  an  inilofinito  number  of  original  human 
races,  it  mu-t  be  admitted  at  K-ast,  that  there  has  long  been, 
as  there  still  i<,  interc''«T:r-e  between  the<e  tribes  of  tlio  neigh- 
boring continent-.   Tlicir  languagi-^  and  traditions  pr«  ^ve  ir.   Kx- 
i?tinjr  facts  iirove  it.   Tlu-ir  barbarism  and  t!ie  rudene-s  o(  their 
navigation,  however  great,  have  not  prevented  it.     ^More-^ver, 
the  traditi«»ns  of  tlie  Anu-rican  Indians  genenilly  pointed  to 
the  north  and  north-we<t  as  the  cradle  of  their  toretatliors. 
They  never  looked  eastward  tor  their  origin,  nor  imagined  them- 
selves  to  be  a ^^f **>*/( f ft*m*  <, 

And  here  another  voiy  roTnarkable  fact  is  to  be  obsorveil. 
In  pai?sing  from  north  to  -luth  through  the  Eastern  continent. 
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and  even  in  paaring  from  east  to  west,  great,  e^en  ezfmney 
varieties  are  fonnd  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  But  thronghout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  western  continent,  though  it  stretches  into  still  hij^ier 
latitudes  both  north  and  south  than  the  eastern,  there  js  gene- 
rallj  a  most  striking  similarity  of  aspect  among  all  the  abori- 
ginal tribes.  And  this  fact  has  been  supposed,  and  peiluqpe 
justly,  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  ascribe  a  prepondw- 
ant  influence  to  climate  in  producing  physical  diversities 
among  numkind.  But,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  this  pheno- 
menon is  just  what  we  should  naturally  and  even  neoenarily 
expect 

If  the  American  continent  was  ori^ally  peopled  firom  the 
Old  World,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  it  was  primarily 
and  chiefly  colonized  from  the  tribes  of  the  north-east  of  Asia; 
and  of  course  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Now,  theae 
tribes  were  already  stamped  as  a  peculiar  type  or  varie^  of  the 
human  species ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  on  passiiig 
into  the  western  coAtinent  and  diffusing  themselves  there,  tliey 
should  be  capable  of  so  great  a  divendflcation  of  developmento 
as  the  original  stock  had  been.  The  primitive  tendency  to 
diversification  had  already  become  in  a  great  degree  exhausted. 
The  consequence  of  an  unlimited  tendency  to  diversification 
of  races  would  be  utter  and  infinite  confusion.  When  the  ray 
of  white  light  has  been  refracted  into  the  primary  colors,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected '  that  each  of  those  colors  will  be  again  as 
susceptible  of  diversification  by  refraction  as  the  original  ray. 
The  general  similarity  in  the  aspect  of  the  American  tribes, 
therefore,  is  just  what,  on  our  premises,  we  should  naturally 
expect. 

Kot  only  do  the  American  tribes  in  all  latitudes  present  a 
striking  similarity  of  aspect,  but  that  aspect  is  strikingly  Mon- 
golian. And  this  again  is  just  what,  on  our  premises,  we  should 
expect. 

The  crania  of  the  American  tribes  very  generally  approximate 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  tliat  peculiar  conformation  which 
distinguishes  the  skulls  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  particularly  of  the  Esquimaux ;  and  they  are  the  only  in- 
habitants of  lower  latitudes  which  exhibit  this  characteristic 
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cranial  deTelopment  Dr.  Morton  says,  that  the  nose  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  uniform  features  of  the  American 
Indians.  It  presents  the  decidedly  arched  form  without  being 
aquiline  and  still  more  rarely  flat.  He  adds,  that  while  the 
Indian^  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  have  heads  some- 
what elongated,  as  also  the  Mandans  and  some  other  western 
tribes,  the  rounded  (Esquimaux)  head,  with  flattened  occiput, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Indian  races  generally.  This  fact  again 
is  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  supposition  of  their  northern 
origin. 

The  NamoUas,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and 
the  Fox  Islands,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  Esqui- 
maux.   The  Humboldts  and  all  the  best  ethnologists  who  have 
scientifically  compared  the  languages  of  the  American  tribes, 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  one  family.    Their  vocabularies, 
and  especially  their  peculiar  grammatical  structure,  indicate 
aflinities  which  necessarily  imply  a  community  of  origin.     In 
tlie  opinion  of  M.  De  Ponceau  and  other  writers  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  subject,  the  idioms  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  included  among  the  American  family  of  languages.    We 
must,  therefore,  reckon  the  Esquimaux  in  the  class  of  nations, 
among  whom  the  ancient  culture  and  language  peculiar  to  the 
New  World  were  originally  spread.    They  belong  to  tlie  same 
family  with  the  other  American  tribes,  though  differing  from 
many  of  them  in  their  most  striking  characters. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  general,  there  are  not  diver- 
sities, and  great  diversities,  among  the  various  American  tribes. 
There  are  such  diversities — diversities  which  may  be  due  in 
some  degree  to  differences  of  climate  and  social  condition. 
For  these  circumstances,  without  doubt,  have  no  inconsidera- 
ble influence  in  modifying  the  aspect  and  character  of  differ- 
ent tribes  of  men.  Tribes  of  white  Indians  have  been  seen 
near  Nootka  Sound,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Cook, 
Dr.  Scouler,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eollin,  La  Perouse,  and  others. 
Catlin  found  many  individuals  among  the  Mandans  of  a  per- 
fectly European  aspect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  of 
Califomia  are  almost  black.  Indeed,  the  aboriginal  American 
tribes  may  be,  after  all,  of  mixed  descent  Japanese  junks  and 
South-Sea  Island  canoes  have  been  known  to  be  drifted  upon 
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the  western  cihoreB  of  America.  This  may  aoconnl;  fbr  such 
traditions  as  that  of  Manco  Oapae,  and  for  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  Mexican  and  PemVian  tribes,  as  well  as  of  their  com* 
paratiye  advancement  in  civilization.  Mr.  Pickering  thonght 
that  he  observed  distinctly  in  the  black  Indians  of  ^^^fiy>«^ 
a  Malay  aspect,  and  he  supposes  Malay  tribes  to  have  difiEbsed 
themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Noirdi^ 
America,  and  even  across  to  the  West-Indies.  Their  love  of 
the  sea,  and  their  skill  in  building  and  tact  in  managing  their 
canoes,  when  compared  with  the  habits  not  only  of  the  Indians 
of  the  interior,  but  of  their  neighbors  along  the  coast  further 
north,  seemed  to  him  to  confirm  the  idea  of  their  Twawtjin^ 
original 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  case  of  the  peopling  of  Ameriica 
is  not  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  unity  of  the  hit- 
man species,  but  presents  strong  positive  confirmations  of  tb^ 
doctrine. 

As  to  the  Australasian  and  Polynesian  Islands,  they  are  al- 
most all  connected  by  easy  steps  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia.  Their  inhabitants,  fiur  th# 
most  part,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Malacca,  and  some  other  parts  of  southern  Asia; 
80  diat  they  have  been  classed  as  Malays  by  common  consent. 
Considering  how  widely  they  are  spread  abroad  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  this  is  another  striking  fact,  and  pointing  as  it 
does  unequivocally  to  their  original  cradle  in  Asia,  it  is  another 
striking  confirmation  of  our  doctrine. 

These  islanders  are  generally  of  a  highly  maritime,  almost 
semi-aquatic  character.  That  the  inhabitants  of  distant  islands 
were  accustomed  to  have  intercourse  with  each  other  before 
their  discovery  by  Europeans,  is  evident  from  one  simple  fact, 
that  one  of  the  southern  harbors  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  was 
called  by  the  aborigines  by  a  name  which  signified,  "To  Tahiti"' 
— showing  that  this  was  the  station  from  which  they  were  ac- 

*  Mr.  Pickering's  inyestigations  led  him  to  the  distinct  condusion,  that  dtheraU 
mankind  constitute  one  sole  species,  or  else  there  are  at  least  eleven  species  of  men. 
Which  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  clearly  decided. 
Bat  in  troth,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  stop  at  11  species  than  at  9.  Between  one 
and  an  indefinite  number  there  is  no  tenable  position. 
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customed  to  take  their  departure  for  that  island.  And  here 
was  as  great  a  tract  of  ocean  familiarly  crossed  by  these  rude 
navigators  as  need  anywhere  be  passed  over,  to  effect  the 
peopling  of  all  the  Pacific  islands.  Tliere  is  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  their  being  early  supplied  with  inhabitants.  And  thus 
it  will  be  seen,  they  furnish  another  convenient  bridge  from 
Asia  to  America. 

In  the  third  place,  men  have  been  familiarly  known  to  mi- 
grate from  one  country  and  from  one  island  to  another ;  but 
they  have  never  been  seen  to  be  created  in  different  places  as 
original  stocks,  or  to  spring  up  out  of  the  ground  as  autoch- 
thones. So  that  we  have  experience  on  our  side  against  the  spe- 
culations of  our  opponents.  Moreover  it  is  not  strictly  true,  that 
all  habitable  parts  and  islands  of  the  earth  were  peopled  in 
ante-historical  times,  or  before  they  were  first  visited  by  civil- 
ized man.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  uninhabited  Ilercynian 
forest  which,  according  to  ancient  authors,  once  occupied  a 
great  part  of  the  centre  of  Europe,  stretching  with  an  immense 
breadth  all  the  way  from  Lake  Constance  to  the  Baltic  Sea — 
the  Canary  Islands  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  King  Juba;  but,  when  re-discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
were  found  stocked  with  inhabitants,  who  had  evidently  come 
to  them  from  the  African  continent.  Madeira,  when  discovered, 
was  uninhabited.  It  now  sustains  near  200,000  souls.  Green- 
land, when  first  visited  by  the  Northmen,  was  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. When  visited  again  some  centuries  after  by  Euro- 
peans, it  was  found  occupied  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  liad  spread 
themselves  into  it  from  the  neighboring  shores  of  North- Ame- 
rica. Iceland  was  uninhabited  until  the  ninth  century.  It 
was  then  colonized,  and  now  contains  some  80,000  inhabitants. 
Coral  islands  are  gradually  formed  in  the  Pacific ;  and,  as  they 
become  capable  of  sustaining  a  population,  they  are  occupied 
by  inliabitants.  Now,  whence  do  these  inhabitants  originate  ? 
Are  they  fresh  created  on  the  spot,  or  developed  more  or  less 
gradually  out  of  the  coral  reefs  ?  Or,  do  they  find  their  way 
there  from  other  islands  which  were  inhabited  before  ?  Indeed 
we  may  put  this  question  as  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  geo- 
graphical objection,  namely,  Suppose  islands  to  be  formed,  or 
even  new  continents  to  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — 
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a  BuppoBilJaD:  which  implies  nodiixig  at  all  inoonrifltieiit  with  fhe 
known  coone  of  natore — and  Bappose  mich  islands  or  eonli- 
nentB  to  become  capable  of  sostaining  hunan  inbaUtanlB; 
which  would  be  the  most  reasonable  and  probable  h jpotbesis 
— ^which  would  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
science  and  common-eense— 4o  suppose  that  new  stocka  of  mm 
wonld  be  created  for  such  islands  or  continents,  or  would  be 
made  to  grow  np  from  the  ground  in  some  nnheard-of  fittfa!<m ; 
or  to  suppose  that  those  lands  would  remain  uninhabited  until 
men  of  already  existing  races  should  find  their  way  tfaidml 
Which  supposition  saYors  most  strongly  of  nUradej  or  appeab 
most  to  the  JDeuB  ex  moMndf 

We  now  turn  finally  to  the  analogical  objection.  Thia  ob- 
jection, though  by  no  means  invented  or  first  brought  forwaid 
by  Professor  Agassia,  has  lately  been  reviyed  and  urged  by 
him  with  renewed  eamestaess,  and  corroborated  by  some  ad- 
ditional illustrations  deriyed  from  the  department  of  natural 
history  to  which  his  studies  haye  been  specially  devotiad. 
And  his  name  so  desenredly  illustrious  in  science,  has  oontri* 
buted  to  give  it  more  currency  and  importance  ^an  any  in- 
trinsic weight  or  force  of  its  own.  As  presented  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  it  may  be  reduced  to  three  points* 

(1.)  It  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct compartments  or  provinces  of  geographical  distribution, 
the  plants  and  animals  of  each  of  which,  though  bearing  a 
generic  resemblance  to  those  of  the  others,  consist  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  of  peculiar  species.  And  since  the  original 
stocks  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  each  of  these  districts  must 
Iiave  been  created  in  and  for  each,  and  can  not  be  supposed  to 
have  been  propagated  from  one  common  centre  of  creation,  so 
it  is  inferred  that  different  stocks  of  men  were  originally 
created  in  each  of  these  districts  also. 

To  this  point  we  answer,  that,  taken  by  itself,  we  should 
consider  it  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing,  either  among  naturalists  or 
theologians,  to  believe  that  plants  and  the  lower  Animftl^  were 
originally  created  in  diflTerent  parts  of  Jthe  world  at  once.    But 
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if,  as  has  been  shown  by  naturalists,  and  as  Prof.  Agassiz  fully 

recognizes,  the  species  of  the  lower  animals  are  generally 

different  in  the  different   geographical  districts,  while  the 

species  of  man  remains  tlie  same  in  them  all;   if,  while 

Australia,  for  example,  has  its  peculiar  marsupialia,  and  its 

whole  fauna  so  strikingly  different  from  what  is  found  in  other 

parts  of  the  world,  no  marsupial  man  is  found  there,  but  its 

human  inhabitants  scarcely  differ  at  all  in  physical  structure 

from  man  everywhere  else,  we  should  think  it  reasonable  to 

conclude,  that  probably  the  distribution  of  man  over  the  earth 

iras  subject  to  some  law  different  from  that  which  governed 

the  distribution  of  the  lower  animals ;  that  instead  of  several 

stocks  of  mankind  being  originally  created  for  the  several 

zoological  districts,  probably  but  one  stock  was  originally 

created  for  the  whole  species.    We  say,  therefore,  we  should 

take  this  point,  considered  by  itself,  as  a  direct  argument  for 

sucli  a  conclusion.    Considered  in  connection  with  the  other 

j>oints,  it  will  very  much  invalidate  their  force  as  objections 

against  the  same  conclusion. 

(2.)  But,  in  the  second  place,  several  tribes  of  fishes — the  trout 
and  the  perch,  for  example — are  found  of  the  same  identical 
species  in  different  and  distant  zoological  districts,  separated 
by  oceans,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  on 
scientific  principles  how  they  could  have  been  propagated  from 
one  common  original  stock.  And,  moreover,  in  neighboring 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  in  the 
Shine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube,  for  example,  while  some 
species  are  found  identical  in  all,  other  species  are  peculiar  to 
each ;  and,  since  these  peculiar  species  can  live,  and  thrive, 
and  propagate  in  one  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  and  no  combination  of  natural  causes  can  be  imagined 
by  which  one  species  was  distributed  from  a  common  stock  to 
oil  the  rivers  or  lakes,  while  the  remaining  species  were  re- 
stricted, each  to  its  peculiar  locality,  it  is  concluded  that  in  each 
Xocality  were  originally  created  different  stocks  of  that  species 
XRrhich  is  identical  in  all.  Whence  it  is  finally  inferred,  that 
iKmankind,  though  admitted  to  constitute  but  one  identical 
species,  were  created  of  different  original  stocks  in  the  different 
^arts  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  found. 
Vol.  n.— 35. 
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To  this  point  we  answer,  first,  that  eren  if  we  admit  that 
there  are  any  cases  of  a  manifest  multiple  origin  of  the  same 
species,  they  are,  by  Fro£  Agassiz's  own  showing,  extraordiiuny 
and  exceptional  cases ;  and,  secondly,  they  belong  to  the  lowest 
department  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  tnie  Pro£  Agaads 
tries  to  find  some  instances  of  probable  multiple  origin  among 
the  higher  species  of  animals.  For  example,  he  refers  to  the 
lion  of  Asia  and  Afirica.  But,  considering  the  means  of  loco- 
motion possessed  by  these  animals,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
the  wide  difiusion  of  the  species — admitting  the  lion  of  Ana 
and  Afirica  to  be  of  the  same  species — ^which  forbids  the  idea 
of  their  having  all  originally  the  same  common  stock.  If  the 
theory  of  Pro£  Agassiz  were  already  established,  all  the  phe- 
nomena presented  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  his  theoay, 
but  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  furnish  positive  evideaoe 
or  proof  of  it  Such  evidence  is  reduced  entirely  to  the  caaoi 
of  certain  species  of  fish,  and  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life.  And  is  the  analogy  of  these  to  reveal  to  us  the  laws  of 
the  highest  species  of  all — ^that  species  which  stands  elevated 
incomparably  above  all  the  rest?  Is  man's  nature  and  origin 
to  be  comprehended  by  comparing  him,  not  with  the  elephant, 
the  horse,  the  leviathan,  or  even  the  monkey,  but  with  the 
poor  stupid  little  fishes  of  fresh- water  ponds  and  brooks? 

Is  it  possible  that  such  should  be  the  doctrine  of  one  who 
shrinks  with  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness  fi'om  the  disgusting 
idea  of  making  the  unity  of  mankind  depend  upon  community 
of  origin — and  who  believes  "  that  a  higher  view  of  this  unity 
of  mankind  can  be  taken  than  that  which  is  derived  from  a 
mere  sensual  connection  —  that  we  need  not  search  for  the 
highest  bond  of  humanity  in  a  mere  animal  function  whereby 
we  are,"  as  he  says,  "most  closely  related  to  the  brutes"? 
{Christian  Examiner^  J^ly?  1850,  p.  119.) 

Yes,  such  are  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  a  sentimental 
philosophy,  which  would  raise  itself  complacently  above  the 
simple  dicta  of  the  Divine  revelation  and  the  instinctive  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  The  Apostle  declares  to  the  Athenians 
that  all  men,  Greeks  and  Jews,  have  one  and  the  same  God, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  themselves  all  descended  from  one  com- 
mon parentage — are  all  brethren  of  the  same  family — "for 
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God,''  saith  he,  "liath  made  (^  one  hlood  all  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."    But  this  sentimental 
philosophy  sneers  at  the  "  ties  of  blood,"  desecrates  the  domes- 
tic altar,  dissolves  the  charm  of  the  family-circle,  degrades  to 
the  vilest  associations  the  holiest  thoughts  of  human  affection. 
The  dear  and  sacred  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent 
and  children,  of  brother  and  sister,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  brand 
as  debasing,  sensual,  brutish.    It  finds  a  higher  bond  of  hu- 
manity than  such  mere  physical  and  animal  ties.    That  bond 
consistB  in  moral  and ,  intellectual  affinities.    And  these  are 
supposed  to  be  enough  to  bind  men  together  in  one  common 
brotherhood.    "We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  wars  of  races ;  our  ears 
tingle  with  the  abominations  of  human  slavery;  and  that, 
while  men  see  and  acknowledge,  even  in  their  bondmen  and 
in  their  enemies,  brethren  of  the  same  common  parentage. 
How  much  more  closely  will  they  be  drawn  together — how 
much  more  like  brethren  will  they  treat  one  another  when 
they  have  learned  to  believe  that  they  are  related  to  each 
oflier  by  no  nearer  ties  of  blood  than  they  are  to  the  monkey, 
the  ox,  or  the  ass?    How  will  their  moral  and  intellectual 
aflinities,  being  thus  emancipated  from  all  degrading  associ- 
ations with  mere  brutish  relationships,  bring  them  altogether 
in  sweetest  harmony,  in  tenderest  affection,  in  a  noble,  refined, 
elevated  unity?    Such  is  the  exquisite  dream  of  a  philosophy 
which  finJls  the  true  analogues  of  man  in  the  trout  and  the 
perch.     But  truly,  whether  urged  by  a  philosophy  that  boasted 
its  refinement  or  gloried  in  its  grossness,  such  an  analogy  is 
too  remote  to  afford  any  sensible  confirmation  to  positive 
proofe   even,  could  they  be  alleged,  and  much  less  can  it 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  whole  theory.     Could  the  same 
Analogy  be  brought  from  the  higher  as  well  as  from  the  lower 
departments  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  from  the  whole  animal 
Icingdom  together,  we  could  still  assign  it  but  little  force  in  its 
a.pplication  to  the  unique  case  of  man.    Man  is  too  widely 
B^parated  from  all  mere  animals — even  from  the  noblest  of 
them — ^both  in  physical  conformation,  and   chiefly  in  intel- 
loctual  and  moral  endowment;  both  in  his  destiny,  and  there- 
Vore  probably  in  his  origin ;  both  in  \m  faculties,  and  still  more 
\ii  his  high  relations  to  God,  to  a  future  lite,  and  to  the  great  end 
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of  the  terrestrial  creation,  to  allow  such  analogies  any  decisiye 
weight  in  determining  the  laws  of  his  origin  or  of  his  develop- 
ment. Such  analogies  can  only  prove  what  might  he;  they 
can  never  prove  whcU  is.  Very  slight  positive  evidence  to  the 
contrary — as,  for  example,  that  of  a  constant  tradition,  not  to 
speak  of  the  authority  of  plain  assertions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures— would  be  amply  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  force  of  fdl 
such  analogies.  Analogy  can  never  stand  against  positive  evi- 
dence. It  may  do  good  service  in  confirmation  of  positive 
evidence,  in  the  way  of  refuting  objections.  In  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  it  may  serve  as  a 
tolerable  clue ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  precarious  foundation 
to  build  a  whole  argument  upon. 

Hence,  the  man  who  makes  use  of  analogy  in  defense  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from  him 
who  uses  it  for  assailing  them.  To  the  one  who  already  pos- 
sesses a  sword  wherewith  to  hew  down  his  adversary  when  he 
reaches  him,  analogy  furnishes  a  shield  to  break,  and  blunt, 
and  turn  back  all  the  javelins,  darts,  and  petty  missiles  which 
he  may  receive  from  his  assailant  while  approaching.  But,  to 
the  other,  analogy  furnishes  nothing  but  those  same  darts  and 
missiles,  so  that  when  they  are  spent  and  ho  closes  with  his 
antagonist,  he  is  utterly  at  his  mercy,  having  no  armor  what- 
ever, whether  offensive  or  defensive. 

This  argument  from  analogy  may  be  m-ged  too  far  on  either 
side.  Thus  the  vulgar  opinion  that  all  the  plants  and  lower 
animals  were  propagated,  each  from  one  original  stock,  never 
found  in  the  Scripture  any  direct,  positive  foundation  what- 
ever. It  rested  entirely  on  an  analogical  inference  from  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind.  But,  if  the  vulgar 
have  erred  in  arguing  from  analogy  in  this  direction,  namely, 
from  man  down  to  the  lower  animals,  no  less  does  natural 
science  or  natural  history  err  in  arguing  from  analogy  in  the 
contrary  direction,  namely,  from  the  lower,  and  even  the  low- 
est animals  up  to  man.  And  if  the  hasty  inferences  which  have 
been  made  from  the  unique  origin  of  man  ai'o  sho\vn  to  be 
probably  false,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  that  unique  origin 
itself  is  overthrown. 

Against  this  theory  of  multiple  human  stocks,  and  this  fish 
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analogy  to  sustain  it,  we  may  fairly  urge  the  analogy  of  the 
domestic  animals,  which  would  seem  to  be  as  pertinent  to  the 
case  of  man  as  that  of  the  wild  beasts,  or  at  least  of  fishes. 
Among  these  animals  we  know  that  vast  varieties  and  immense 
numbers,  in  many  cases,  have  been  developed  from  a  single 
pair,  thus  famishing  a  strong  presumption  that  each  species 
may  have  descended  from  a  common  stock.  Prof.  Agassiz 
sees  the  bearing  of  this  analogy;  but  he  expressly  rejects  it 
from  the  argument,  feebly  urging  as  his  reason,  that  the  pro- 
pagation and  development  of  these  animals  are  too  much  under 
the  modifying  control  of  human  reason  and  contrivance  to 
famish  illustrations  of  purely  natural  laws.  As  though,  for- 
Booth,  they  were  any  more  under  the  modifying  control  of 
human  reason  and  contrivance  than  those  of  man  himself.  So 
he  immerses  himself  among  the  fishes,  who  can  multiply  in  the 
dark,  in  a  purely  normal  and  natural  way,  quite  beyond 
human  interference ;  and  then  he  comes  forth,  shakes  off  the 
spray,  and  gravely  tells  us  he  has  discovered,  by  analogy  with 
these  same  fishes,  how  man  must  have  been  originally  created 
and  naturally  distributed  in  the  world. 

We  might  also  urge  against  this  theory  what  we  leara  from 
aathentic  history  of  the  descent  of  ti'ibes  and  whole  nations  of 
men  from  one  pair,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dif- 
fdsed  themselves  by  colonies  and  swarms  over  the  ua:  t^.i.  But 
^1  such  analogies  again  are  expressly  rejected,  for  no  apparent 
reason  whatever,  except  because  they  refer  to  known  facts,  and 
the  inquiry  concerns  what  is  unknown.  The  problem  lies  in 
the  dark,  and  therefore  it  shall  be  reasoned  out  there.  No 
light  shall  be  thro\vn  upon  it  from  any  higher  quarter — none 
"but  what  can  be  extracted  from  the  depths  below. 

Prof.  Agassiz  proposes,  therefore,  to  leave  out  of  the  question 
the  historical  nations  entirely,  and  to  speculate  only  about  the 
unhistorical.  Of  these  races  he  says:  "They  must  have 
originated  where  they  occur  as  well  as  the  animals  and  plants 
inhabiting  the  same  countries,  and  have  originated  there  in  the 
same  numerical  proportions,  and  over  the  same  area  in  which 
they  now  occur ;  for  these  conditions  are  ihQ  conditions  neces- 
sary to  their  maintenance,  and  what  among  organized  beings 
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is  essential  to  their  temporal  existence,  must  be  at  least  one  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  created." 

"We  maintain,-'  he  adds,  "that,  like  all  other  organized 
heings,  mankind  can  not  have  originated  in  single  individuals, 
but  must  have  been  created  in  that  numeric  harmony  which  is 
characteristic  of  each  species ;  men  must  have  originated  in 
nations,  as  the  bees  have  originated  in  swarms,  and  as  the  dif- 
ferent social  plants  have  at  first  covered  the  extensive  tracts 
over  which  they  naturally  spread."  {Christian  Examiner^  July, 
1850,  p.  128.) 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  confess  that  we  can  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  learned  Professor's  "  can  not"  and  "  must."  They 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  mere  ipse  diodt.  The  reasons  assigned  are 
not  at  all  conclusive  or  convincing.  K  nine  tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New-Guinea  were  swept  away  by  the  plague,  we 
see  no  absurdity  or  natural  impossibility  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  other  tenth  should  still  survive  and  propagate,  though 
the  plants  and  other  animals  of  the  island  remained  in  the 
same  quantity  as  before,  or  even  should  be  greatly  increased. 
And  therefore  we  see  no  necessity  for  admitting  that  just  the 
present  numerical  proportion  should  originally  have  been 
created  there.  And,  besides,  we  see  no  difliculty  in  supposing 
that  the  unliistorical  races,  so  called,  may  have  swarmed  and 
migrated  in  part  to  new  regions,  so  as  to  occupy  wider  areas 
than  tlieir  original  homes.  Indeed,  we  think  there  is  even 
satisfactory  positive  evidence  of  such  migrations. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  though  Prof  Agassiz  endeavors  to 
exclude  all  higher  light  from  his  argument,  by  professing  to 
omit  the  historical  races  altogether,  and  though  he  labors  witli 
apparent  earnestness  to  make  us  believe  that  his  theories  are 
consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the  Bible,  it  is  difiicult  to 
see,  on  the  one  hand,  how  his  statements  can  be  restricted  to 
the  unhistorical  races,  inasmuch  as  the  reasons  assigned — 
whether  in  themselves  sufficient  or  not — are  equally  applicable 
to  historical  and  unliistorical  races ;  indeed,  are  of  the  most 
p:eneral  and  absolute  character.  But,  unless  so  restricted,  it  is 
difficult  to  sec  how  such  statements  can  be  reconciled  either 
with  history  or  with  his  own  interpretations  of  Scripture.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  tliey  are  so  restricted,  and  a  diflferent 
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mode  of  origination,  namely,  from  a  single  pair,  is  admitted 
for  the  historical  races,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  reasons 
given  can  be  substantiated.  Is  it  enough  to  refer  to  the  analogy 
of  fishes  and  vegetables  ? 

Prof.  Agassiz  maintains  a  high  transcendent  unity  of  man- 
kind— a  unity  in  a  nobler  and  better  sense  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon parentage.  And  yet,  will  he  separate  so  widely  between 
the  historical  and  the  unhistorical  races,  so  called — including: 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  as  well  as  Malays  and  Negroes  among 
the  latter — as  to  find  less  analogy  between  the  two  than  ^be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  finny  tribes  ?  For,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  is  in  earnest  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Biblical  accounts,  as 
he  understands  them,  and  admits  the  descent  of  the  historical 
races  from  one  originally-created  pair,  Adam  and  Eve,  ho 
must  utterly  repudiate  the  application  of  the  analogy  of  this 
case  to  that  of  the  unhistorical  races.  IIow  reasonable  such  a 
procedure  is,  let  common-sense  decide.  Surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  conversant  in  the  natural  history  of  fehes  and 
reptiles  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  a 
question. 

And  one  word  by  the  way  as  to  the  consistency  of  this  whole 
theory  of  multiple  original  stocks  of  men,  with  Scripture  ac- 
counts ; — it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  is  the  only  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  bearing  upon  this 
question.  Tlie  Scriptures  expressly  declare  both  Mizraim  and 
Gush  to  have  been  descendants  of  ^oah,  the  one  the  father  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  other  of  the  Ethiopians ;  the  descendants 
of  the  former  probably  dark-skinned,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  those  of  the  latter,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  ant] 
wherever  they  may  have  lived,  still  more  so.  For  this  is  man- 
ifestly implied  in  that  question  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  :  "  Can 
the  Ethiopian  [the  Cushite]  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?"  So  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  other  ''unhis- 
torical races,"  let  it  be  remembered,  that  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  dark-colored  races — of  Africa,  probably,  as  well 
as  of  Arabia — are  descended  from  a  common  orighial  with  tlu* 
western  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  pretended  that  the  Cush  of  the  Scriptures 
refers  exiiusivelf/  to  the  negro  races,  any  more  than  does  the 
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^thiops  of  the  classical  writers.  It  probably  indudes  oilier 
less  dark-fikiimed  tribes,  of  Ifubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Bouihezp 
Arabia,  for  example.  It  is  maintained  only  that  it  refers  gen- 
erally to  the  dark-colored  races  of  the  more  southern  regionSi 
and  does  net  exclude  the  Ethiopians  proper,  or  Kigretianap  bnt 
rather,  in  proportion  as  they  were  known  to  the  sacred  wntenPi 
is  designed  to  include  them  as  the  fullest  development  of  the 
type  in  question.  Those  who  deny  that  "Negro  tribes  are  to  Its 
understood  as  included  under  the  designation  Cfush^  base  their 
denial  on  the  assumption  that  such  tribes  were  unknown  tp 
Moses  and  to  the  sacred  writers  generally ;  for  they  are  ready 
to  admit  that  as  &r  as  the  ethnographic^  knowledge  of  these 
writers  extended,  they  did  conceiye  and  represent  all  nationB 
of  men  existing  in  their  time  as  being  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  But  according  to  the  plain  historical  statemeata 
of  the  Biblical  writers — statements  not  discredited  by  any  other 
known  facts,  or  historical  authorities,  or  ancient  writings  what- 
ever, but  rather  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  them  all — the 
Israelitel  did  reside  for  a  considerable  period  in  Egypt  They 
must  therefore  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  know  what 
the  Egyptians  saw  and  knew  of  the  other  races  of  mankind. 
At  least  there  is  no  presumption  that  tliey  did  not  have  and 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity.  Moreover,  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  that,  under  peculiar  favorable  circumstances, 
Moses  himself  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, alleged  by  the  learned  to  belong  to  ages  anterior  to  the 
earliest  claimed  as  that  of  Moses,  the  full  Negro  type  is  found 
distinctly  represented ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more 
striking  fact,  Negroes,  as  well  as  Nubians,  are,  in  tlie  hiero- 
glyphical  language,  expressly  denominated  ITas  or  ITeSj  (Kash 
or  Kesh.)  So  that  Negro  races  were  undoubtedly  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  consequently  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  age  of 
Moses ;  and  were  called  by  a  name  very  strongly  resembling 
Oush — and  all  this  witliout  appealing,  in  behalf  of  tlie  sacred 
writers,  to  the  aid  of  Divine  inspiration  or  illumination  at  alL 
We  are  well  aware,  it  may  bo  asserted,  that  the  whole  book 
of  the  Toldoth  JBeni  Noach^  or  "  generation  of  tlie  sons  of 
Noah,"  is  an  interpolation  in  the  Scriptures.    And  we  are 
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aware,  also,  that,  bj  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  one  may 
readily  show  the  consistency  of  any  thing  whatever  with  the 
Bible.  lie  has  only  to  cut  out  whatever  he  finds  there  incon- 
sistent with  his  premises.  Those  people  whose  method  of 
Scripture  exegesis  consists  in  a  free  use  of  the  scissors,  may 
dispense  altogether  with  the  trouble  of  inventing  arguments. 
But  we  have  tlie  express  declaration  of  the  Xew  Testament 
also.  The  Apostle  Paul  solemnly  affirms,  that  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
fece  of  the  earth."  The  phrase,  "  of  one  blood,"  means,  in 
Hebrew  usage  especially,  as  well  as  in  common  acceptation, 
"  of  one  genealogical  family."  And  so  Professor  Agassiz  him- 
self understands  and  speaks  of  the  "  ties  of  blood."  And  it  may 
also  be  added,  that  he  absolutely  scoffs  at  the  supposition  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  of  any  different  race  from  that  of 
the  Asiatic  nations. 

But  he  ventures  back  one  step  further  in  his  natural  history 
of  creation,  to  find  there  additional  support  for  his  theory. 
Having  propounded  tlie  question,  whether  the  seeds  or  the  full- 
grown  plants,  were  probably  created  first,  he  decides  in  favor 
of  the  priority  of  the  seeds,  as  being  "most  in  accordance  with 
t;lie  law  tliat  now  prevails  in  natm-e ;"    since  all  the  plants 
Avhich  we  now  see  have  gro^vn  from  previously-existing  seeds ; 
ingenuously  forgetting  that  it  is  equally  a  law  now  prevailing 
in  nature,  that  all  the  seeds  which  we  now  see  have  been  pro- 
duced by  previously -existing  plants.    Thence  ho  goes  on  to 
<leclare  it  most  probable,  as  he  reads  the  present  phenomena 
^nd  analogies  of  natural  history,  that  all  animals,  and  man 
juiiong  the  rest,  have  originated  from  eggs,  which  were  the 
primordial  form  of  their  creation.    He  thinks  it  "  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  nature  to  admit  that  the  Creator  in  the 
beginning  sowed  the  seeds  of  animals  and  plants  in  large  num- 
bers all  over  the  fields  they  were  to  occupy,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  we  see  them  now,  dropped  from  tlie  stock  from 
which  they  originate  in  the  normal  process  of  reproduction." 
And  he  is  not  at  all  stumbled  in  his  theory  by  Uie  difficulty  of 
explaining  how,  in  consistency  with  existing  natural  laws,  the 
first  infants,  foals,  calves,  etc.,  that  were  thus  hatched — and 
hatched  in  the  same  numerical  i)roportions  which  each  species 
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now  BUBtains  to  the  otihers  and  to  the  rest  of  creadim — eon- 
triyed  to  feed  and  take  care  of  themselves.  For  he  adds :  ^  It 
may  be,  that,  in  the  conrse  of  time,  we  shall  acquire  snfficieDt 
insight  into  the  development  of  terrestrial  animals  to  indnde 
them  in  the  same  category,  [with  the  plants  and  the  fishes,] 
though  at  present  their  eggs  are  nourished  without  exoqition 
by  their  parents."    {Chr.  Exam.  Jan.,  1861,  p.  16.) 

What  a  unique  scientific  bams  that,  for  a  tbeory  to  rest  iqpon : 
"  It  may  be,  that  we  shall  one  day  fiind  out  some  means  of  con- 
ceiving how  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  coune  of  nature  P 

But  our  theorist  is  not  content  with  this.  In  the  boldness  of 
his  speculations,  he  draws  firom  his  fishes'  eggs  a  due  where- 
with not  only  to  thread  the  masses  of  the  entire  dganixed  crea- 
tion, but  to  ascend  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Almijg^ty,  and  to 
sound  the  eternal  depths  of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  He  enters 
into  the  mind  ofGod  meditating  the  creation.  <^  We  may  now,'' 
says  he,  "  consider  the  Creator  framing  his  plan  of  the  world, 
devising  the  means  of  making  it  a  material  reality,  and,  as 
physical  science  teaches  us,  developing  it  in  a  series  of  epodis 
through  the  advancing  ages.  Hie  consideration  of  his  fiitare 
works  by  the  Creator,  his  determination  respecting  the  plan 
according  to  which  they  should  be  framed,  the  order  in  which 
they  should  succeed  each  other,  the  means  by  which  they 
should  become  realities,  may  be  considered  the  preliminaries 
of  the  creation." 

"We  have,  first,  from  eternity,  God  himself  and  in  himself; 
next^  God  meditating  upon  his  creation ;  then,  God  acting  as 
Creator."    {Chr.  Eeam.^  Jan.,  1851,  p.  9.) 

Now,  we  will  not  stop  to  note  the  anthropomorphic  air 
which  pervades  this  whole  speculation ;  although  these  profess 
to  be  scientific,  and  not  mere  popular  statements,  and  should 
therefore  be  strictly  accurate  in  their  expression.  We  will  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  there  was  a  time  when  the  thought  of 
the  creation  first  dawned  upon  the  Divine  Mind ;  nor  whether 
the  Creator  was  obliged  to  "  devise  the  meafis  of  making  the 
creation  a  material  reality."  We  will  merely  say,  that  in  such 
speculations,  the  naturalist  has  manifestly  transgressed  the 
limits  of  his  appropriate  sphere,  and,  what  is  more,  has  got 
quite  beyond  his  depth.    He  is  enacting  the  metaphysician 
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and  the  theologian ;  and  renders  himself  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  metaphysical  and  theological  reasoning. 

Theologians  are  sometimes  rebuked  for  venturing  with  their 
theological  prejudices — as  they  are  presumed  to  be — into  the 
fields  of  science  and  natural  history,  and  hazarding  arguments 
and  opinions  upon  matters  pertaining  to  departments  which 
they  have  not  thoroughly  mastered.  Perhaps  they  sometimes 
merit  the  rebuke.  But  as  regards  the  question  now  under  dis- 
cussion, we  have  to  say  that  it  involves  ethnological,  philolo- 
gical, archseological,  not  to  say  metaphysical  and  theological 
considerations,  as  well  as  analogies  of  natural  history.  But 
Professor  Agassiz  coolly  brushes  them  all  aside,  and  insists  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  viewed  and  decided  solely  from 
the  position  of  the  naturalist.  We  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  such  a  procedure.  And,  moreover,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand,  even  of  natural  history,  that,  if  she  will  make  distant 
inferences  affecting  other  departments  of  knowledge,  they 
shall  be  made  logically.  Natural  History  may  boast  her  dis- 
enthralment  from  the  leading-strings  of  theology,  if  she  will ; 
"bnt  it  is  not  well  for  her  to  claim  independence  of  the  laws 
of  logic. 

Of  Professor  Agassiz  himself,  we  would  speak  only  with  sin- 
cere and  profoimd  respect.  His  name  is  an  honor  to  science 
and  to  the  coimtry  of  his  adoption.  In  his  own  department,  ho 
is,  perhaps,  without  an  equal.  But  in  his  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  our  present  discussion,  he  has  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  his  proper  sphere  ;  and,  lest  his  name  should  give  his  theo- 
ries a  weight  and  a  respectability  which  they  do  not  deserve, 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  expose  them  in 
their  tnie  character  and  connections,  and  to  set  his  authoritj- 
on  such  a  subject  in  its  true  light. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  third  point  in  this  analogical  ob- 
jection. We  are  disposed  to  state  it  in  its  full  strength  and 
force. 

It  is  said  to  be  found  that  the  different  tribes  of  men,  who 
inhabit  the  different  zoological  districts,  are  specially  fitted, 
like  all  the  other  animals,  by  their  peculiar  physical  constitu- 
tion, to  the  zones,  climates,  and  general  relations  in  which 
they  occur ;  and  as  the  climate  and  other  external  circum- 
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BtanceB  tbemaelyes  can  not  have  produced  these  peculiar  fl^ap- 
tations  of  physical  character,  it  is  inferred  that  sach  TarietieB 
of  men  were  originally  created,  like  the  Tarions  lower  animalB^ 
in  these  several  districts,  and  did  not,^after  being  gradual]^ 
developed  from  one  stock,  each  find  his  way  to  his  appropriate 
locality  by  mere  accident 

But  we  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  sped^l  condfonmlj 
to  climate,  etc.,  does  not,  from  the  present  state  of  &eto,  aeeni 
to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  distribution  of  the  aevwil 
varieties  of  mankind.  The  white  races  are  actually  finmi 
domiciliated  and  flourishing  in  almost  every  zone  and  climatei 
from  Iceland  to  New-Holland,  and  from  California  eastwaid 
or  westward  back  to  California  again.  Blacks  are  also  found 
as  far  north  as  New-England,  and  as  fiar  south  as  Kew-Quinia 
and  Yan  Diemen's  Land. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  earlier  disseminations  of  the  ^^unliii- 
torical  races,"  the  case  of  America  seems  to  present  a  very  im- 
portant exception  to  what  is  alleged  in  this  objection.  Tbe 
objectors  themselves,  and  Professor  Agaasiz  among  the  vsit^ 
assert  very  strongly,  more  strongly  than  we  should  feel  autlipr- 
ized  to  do,  the  absence  of  variety  among  the  aboriginal  Amer- 
ican races.  Here,  then,  we  have,  by  their  own  showing,  the 
same  identical  race  of  men  naturally  distributed  through  the 
greatest  variety  of  climate  and  of  external  circumstances  and 
conditions.  And  the  general  truth  confessedly  is,  that  no 
otlier  species  of  animals  inhabiting  the  earth  is  endowed  with 
such  a  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  all  climates  and  physical 
circumstances,  or  with  such  powers  of  imiversal  locomotioii, 
as  the  human  species — not  even  the  dog,  man's  most  constant 
companion. 

Tlie  objector  lias  no  right  to  restrict  our  views  to  Europe  and 
Africa,  where,  indeed,  his  statements  find  their  most  striking 
illustration.  But  if  an  observer  will  survey  America  as  it  stands 
at  the  present  moment,  lie  will  find  repeated  here  nearly  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  distribution  of  races  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  Eastern  World :  the  temperate  parts  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  whites,  though  of  a  somewhat  browner  complexion  in 
the  warmer  latitudes ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in 
the  more  torrid  regions,  as  in  the  Southern  American  States, 
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in  the  West-Indies,  and  in  Brazil,  consisting  of  Negroes,  and  in 
Mexico  and  Gnatimala  of  brown  Creoles.  Now,  if  all  ante- 
cedent history  were  blotted  out,  such  an  observer  would  find 
nearly  the  same  enigma  to  explain  here  which  he  finds  in  the 
eastern  world.  History  explains  the  fact  here.  Why  should  not 
the  analogy  of  history  explain  it  there  ?  Not  to  say  that  the 
blacks  may  yet  expel  the  whites  from  Brazil,  from  some  even 
of  the  American  States,  and  from  other  of  the  West-India 
Islands,  as  they  have  already  done  from  Hayti ;  and  thus  a 
yet  nearer  parallel  to  the  ethnological  condition  of  the  Eastern 
Continent  may  be  here  presented.  Now  all  this  has  happened, 
or  would  happen,  as  we  know  from  positive  history  or  plainly 
infer  from  historical  analogy,  under  the  influence  of  natural 
causes — or  certainly  of  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  super- 
natural causes. 

But  even  if  the  whole  phenomenon  in  Europe  and  Africa 
can  not  be  accounted  for  by  purely  natural  causes,  still  it  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  accident.  Nor  does  our  only  choice 
lie  between  mere  accident  and  an  immediate  arrangement  of 
creation.  God's  agency  in  the  world  did  not  cease  when  he 
had  finished  the  work  of  creation.  He  worJceth  hitherto.  The 
course  of  human  history  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  result 
either  of  chance  or  of  mere  human  volition,  or  of  both  com- 
bined. God's  hand  is  in  it  all ;  and  liis  hand  is  manifested  in 
it,  from  time  to  time  in  different  degrees.  Sometimes  its  man- 
ifestation may  rise  even  to  the  character  of  extraordinary 
interposition.  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  in  the  fullness  of 
time  ;  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  his  coming ;  when,  in  the 
revolutions  of  nations,  and  of  human  institutions,  his  way  was 
already  prepared.  And  God's  presence  and  power  have 
wrought  in  his  Church  ever  since.  He  sent  Columbus  to  dis- 
cover America  at  the  very  moment  when  Europe  was  ready 
to  profit  by  such  a  discovery.  He  guided  our  forefathers  to 
this  good  land ;  and  he  has  led  us  on  to  be  what  we  are  ;  with 
a  view,  we  may  humbly  trust,  to  the  accomplishment  of  higher 
and  more  glorious  ends  relating  to  the  general  destiny  of  man. 
Far  distant  be  the  day  when  we  shall  cease  to  recognize,  in 
our  own  history  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Cliurch,  His  guiding 
and  controlling  hand. 
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Wliat  strikmg  or  extraordiiiaiy  efEects  God  may  accomplidi 
in  the  conrBe  of  his  providence  by  his  sovereign  and  invisible 
control  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  the  actions  of  men, 
and  that  without  suspending  or  violating  any  general  laws  of 
the  natural  course  of  things,  it  is  not  for  us  to  detennine. 
When  we  see  the  wonderful  adaptations  all  around  us  of  one 
part  of  his  works  to  another,  and  note  the  amaring  instincts  by 
which  many  animals  are  led,  under  divers  and  changing  circum- 
stances, to  the  accomplishment  of  their  destiny,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  the  varieties  of  mankind,  even 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Ethiopian,  have  been  led  to  the  place  for 
which  they  were  fitted.  And  even  if  it  is  insisted  that  mirar 
culous  interposition  is,  under  our  theory,  necessary  to  acooimt 
for  the  result,  need  we  be  surprised  that  He  who  led  Abraham 
out  of  IJz  of  the  Chaldees,  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
to  Oanaan,  and  Cyrus  from  the  north  to  Babylon ;  He  who 
«^  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dweU  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  timea  before 
appointed  and  the  hounds  qf  their  habitation;^  should  have 
led  the  several  varieties  of  mankind,  as  in  the  course  of  his 
providence  they  were  developed,  into  those  regions  and  climates 
for  which  they  were  severally  adapted  % 

We  do  not  claim  that  these  varieties  themselves  are  the 
mere  product  of  physical  agencies  acting  from  without — ^al- 
though such  agencies  undoubtedly  produce  great  effects  in 
modifying  the  human  constitution ;  we  assume  rather  as  their 
primary  cause  an  inward  law  of  development  implanted  in 
the  original  stock.  But  we  say  again,  if  a  primitive,  miracu- 
lous interposition  be  necessary  to  explain  the  actual  develop- 
ment, or  the  actual  distribution,  we  see  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  admission  of  such  miraculous  interposition  as  either 
absurd  or  incredible.  The  direct  agency  of  tlie  Deity  in  effect- 
ing this  diversification  and  distribution,  Professor  Agaesiz  most 
earnestly  insists  upon ;  and  claims  great  credit  for  his  theory 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  recognizes  and  requires  such  Divine 
agency. 

"Tliose  who  contend  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,"  says 
he,  "  on  the  ground  of  a  common  descent  from  a  single  pair, 
labor  under  a  strange  delusion  when  they  believe  that  their 
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aqfoment  is  &yorablo  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  goyemment  of 
^e  world,  and  of  the  direct  intervention  of  Providence  in  the 
development  of  mankind.  Unconsciously  they  advocate  a 
greater  and  more  extensive  influence  in  the  production  of  these 
peculiarities  by  physical  agencies  than  by  the  Deity  himself. 
If  their  view  were  true,  God  had  less  to  do  directly  with  the 
production  of  the  diversity  that  now  exists  in  nature,  in  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  tlie  human 
race,  than  climatic  conditions,  and  the  diversity  of  food  upon 
which  these  beings  subsist."  {Christian  Examiner j  July,  1850, 
p.  134.) 

But  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  ourselves,  though  we  maintain 
the  genealogical  unity  of  mankind,  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  idea  of  God's  moral  government,  and  of 
his  direct  agency  in  tlie  history  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of 
man.  The  Scriptures  not  only  testify  to  the  original  creation 
of  one  human  pair,  and  declare  that  God  has  made  all  men  of 
one  blood ;  they  testify  also  to  liis  direct  intervention,  in  human 
Affairs,  at  several  times  subsequently  to  the  creation,  as  well  as 
^  the  constant  continuance  of  his  moral  government  and  pro- 
^dential  control  in  the  whole  course  of  human  liistory. 

Geological  science  has  discovered  independent  evidence  of 
^e   creation  of  man  at  a  recent  period ;   and  ethnological 
science  furnishes  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  original  unity 
of  the  race.    But  neither  geological  nor  ethnological  science, 
nor  any  other  science  that  is  not  falsely  so  called,  furnishes  or 
can  furnish  any  positive  evidence  to  show  that  God's  direct 
agency  in  the  world  ceased  at  the  moment  of  the  creation  of 
man,  to  show  that  it  may  not  have  continued  in  various  de- 
grees, and  in  different  directions,  long  after  the  firet  creative 
act,  and  before  the  entire  course  of  nature  was  established 
according  to  its  present  laws.     Ko  science  has  either  the  power 
or  the  right  to  prescribe  either  the  methods  or  the  measure  of 
the   creative  process,  or  of  the  transition  from  the  laws  of  a 
creative  to  those  of  a  so-called  natural  state.     While,  there- 
fore, the  Scriptures  assert  the  genealogical  unity  of  mankind, 
Und  ethnology  confirms  it,  no  analogies  of  natural  history  can 
ever  confute  it,  even  though  it  should  be  shown  that,  on  such 
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an  hypothesis,  subsequent  miraculous  interpositions  of  Divine 
power  are  necessary  to  explain  the  present  state  of  things. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  his  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  the  winter  of  1853-4,  Professor  Agassiz  has  declared,  in 
confirmation  of  his  theory  of  multiple  original  stocks  of  man- 
kind, that  some  of  the  human  races  differ  more  widely  from 
one  another  in  their  physical  organization  than  the  Chimpanzie 
and  the  Orang  Outang,  which  are  confessedly  distinct  species ; 
and  that  there  is,  in  his  opinion,  satisfactory  evidence  that 
men  existed  on  this  earth  more  than  150,000  years  ago. 

"We  presume  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  report- 
ers ;  for  that  Professor  Agassiz  or  any  other  reaUy  scientific 
man  should  advance  such  statements  as  possessing  the  force  of 
arguments,  it  is  difficult  to  believe. 

Either  the  two  species  of  Chimpanzie  and  Orang  Outang 
pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradation,  like  the  human 
races,  and  mix  together,  producing  a  prolific  and  not  a  hybrid 
offspring ;  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not,  of  course  the  ana- 
logy of  their  case  is  notliing  to  the  purpose ;  and  if  they  do,  it 
is  as  little,  for  in  that  case  every  consistent  naturalist  would 
pronounce  them  one  and  the  same  species. 

And  as  to  the  men  of  150,000  ycai*s  ago ;  though  it  should 
be  shown  that  men  existed  on  the  earth  as  long  ago  as  the 
Saurians,  the  argument  would  be  quite  irrelevant.  We  need 
not  maintain  that  no  other  races  of  men  existed  on  the  earth 
before  the  present  human  race.  We  hold  only  that  all  the 
men  now  existing  have  descended  from  one  original  stock. 

If  races  of  men  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Saurians,  they 
probably  perished  with  the  Saurians.  Tin's  we  might  say. 
But  in  seriousness  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  men  existed 
on  the  earth  in  ages  so  remote  and  amidst  scenes  and  compan- 
ions so  strange  and  ill-assorted.  AVe  deny  that  the  fact  has  yet 
been  proved.  It  is  only  an  inference  from  certain  phenomena, 
an  inference  made  in  virtue  of  the  assumption  of  a  certain 
theory.  We  deny  the  truth  of  this  theory  without  which  that 
inference  can  not  be  drawn.  Tliis  theory  is,  that  the  changes 
which  in  all  past  time  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  have  taken  place  in  the  same  order  and  according  to  the 
same  rate  of  progress  in  which  tliey  are  observed  to  occur  at 
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present  A  theory  which  the  geologists  themselyes  contradict, 
for  most  of  them  admit  and  many  of  them  maintain  that  there 
have  been  great  and  extraordinary  catastrophes,  and  sudden 
cataclysms  in  ages  past,  wherein  earlier  orders  of  beings  utterly 
perished,  and  after  which  new  orders  were  substituted  by  a 
positive  creative  act  What  minor  catastrophes,  therefore,  by 
fire  or  flood,  upheaval  or  depression,  may  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  last  creation  and  the  present  time,  they  are  not 
competent  to  determine.  They  have  no  right  to  take  for 
granted  that  there  have  been  no  such  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary changes.  We  deny,  therefore,  that  it  is  yet  scientifically 
ascertained  that  men  existed  on  this  earth  more  than  150,000 
years  ago.  But  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  in  view  of  Archse- 
ological,  and  especially  Egyptological  investigations,  as  well  as 
geological  phenomena,  that  the  ordinary  chronology  may  be 
at  fault  From  the  great  uncertainty  of  numerals  in  all 
ancient  writings,  and  from  the  various  readings  of  dijfferent 
texts  and  versions,  the  Biblical  chronology  must  of  course 
remain  in  some  degree  doubtful  and  unfixed.  In  what  man- 
ner and  how  far  the  ordinary  reckoning  should  be  corrected, 
remains  to  be  considered.  Within  certain  reasonable  limits,  it 
is  fairly  an  open  question. 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  ethnology,  we  have  answered  all  the 
objections  of  any  moment  that  can  be  made  against  the  Scrip- 
tare  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

We  will  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  positive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  this  science  in  confirmation  of  the  same  doctrine — 
always  observing  that  all  the  positive  evidence  which  any 
science  could  ever  furnish  either  way  on  such  a  subject,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  remain  incomplete,  and  consist 
merely  of  general  indications. 

Considering  man  simply  in  the  light  of  natural  history,  we 
find  in  him  by  far  the  best  defined  species  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. He  is  distinguished  from  all  other  species  beyond  com- 
parison more  perfectly  than  any  other  one  species  is  distin- 
'gaished  from  all  the  rest,  by  his  naturally  erect  posture,  by 
the  structure  of  his  limbs,  and  especially  of  the  fore-arm  and 
the  hand,  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the 
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pelyiB,  by  hia  Ikce  and  sknll,  by  the  Tolnme  of  his  bnm  in 
proportion  to  the  remaining  nuun  of  the  nerYons  system,  by 
the  average  length  of  his  life  and  the  diseases  to  which  he  is 
liable  and  most  of  all,  by  the  organs  and  the  power  of  artieii' 
late  speech.  And  in  all  these  respects,  with  yery  digjht  differ' 
ences,  the  whole  race  agree  wherever  found,  whether  European, 
Asiatic,  African,  or  American;  Esquimaux  or  Hottentot,  Jar 
panese,  Tahitian,  or  Australian.  Whole  tribes  are  sometimes 
marked  by  some  of  these  slight  differences,  which  then  become 
charaoteristic  of  races  or  varieties;  but  such  differences  dis- 
tinguishing different  tribes,  while  they  insensibly  shade  off 
into  each  other,  are  never  greater  than,  in  all  these  reapeetBi 
are  familiarly  developed  in  individuals  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  tribe.  And  while  these  differences  will,  of  course,  in 
some  cases,  present  some  slight  divergence  towards  the  ehane' 
teristics  of  lowtf  species,  they  never  approximate  those  dia- 
racteristics,  there  idways  remains  between  the  lower  animds, 
whether  fish  or  fowl,  horse,  elephant,  or  monkey,  and  man  even 
of  the  most  degraded  organization,  a  chasm  not  only  Impaana 
ble  but  absolutely  immense. 

Thus  by  the  most  extended  study  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
human  family,  the  physiological,  specific  unity  of  mankind  is 
most  clearly  established. 

But  man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals,  and  ele- 
vated above  them  still  more  by  his  mental  than  by  his  physical 
nature.  However  wonderful  the  instincts  or  great  the  signs  of 
intelligence  exhibited  by  any  of  those  animals,  they  have 
nothing  to  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  that  high  discourse 
of  human  reason  which  looks  before  and  after.  Miui  alone  can 
apprehend  purely  logical  relations  or  abstract  mathematical 
propositions,  and  express  them  in  appropriate  words.  He 
alone  has  moral  and  religious  ideas — ideas  of  right  as  right, 
and  of  God  as  God.  And  in  the  community  of  this  rational, 
moral,  and  religious  nature  lies  the  psychological  unity  of 
mankind. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  by  any  candid  observer,  that  man 
alone,  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  possesses  such  a  nature.  In-- 
deed,  the  gulf  which  separates  man  fi^m  all  other  ^ninnftlfa  in 
this,  the  psychological  sphere,  is  infinitely  greater  than  in  the 
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physiologica],  for  it  is  constitnted  by  a  difference  of  kind  and 
not  of  degree.  But  Bome  have  thought  that  certain  tribes  of 
men  are  destitute  of  such  a  nature.  Unquestionably  some 
tribes,  as  well  as  individuals  in  the  same  tribe,  possess  it  in  a 
higher  degree  than  others ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
difference  of  hind  wherever  it  exists,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  impassable  gulf  remains  between  those  who  have  it 
and  those  who  have  it  not 

It  has  been  thought  that  some  of  the  more  degraded  races  of 
men  are  not  only  incapable  of  high  civilization,  but,  like 
the  partridge  and  the  crocodile,  are  absolutely  untamable, 
being  naturally  and  for  ever  savages.  Different  tribes  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  different  individuals,  may  be  susceptible  of 
different  degrees  of  civilization ;  but  that  there  are  no  tribes 
of  men  which  are  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  rational,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement  and  elevation — and  in  a  degree  the 
limits  of  which  can  not  yet  be  assigned — becomes  more  and 
more  evident  the  more  we  learn  about  them. 

The  blacks  among  ourselves  as  well  as  in  Hayti  and  Liberia, 
and  even  in  their  native  seats  in  Africa,  give  unquestionable 
proofe  that  they  are  not  untamable,  but  that  they  possess  the 
same  rational,  moral,  and  religious  nature  as  the  whites,  with 
some  difference  of  degree,  it  may  be ;  if  less  in  some  respects, 
greater  in  others.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  bar- 
barous races,  that  the  savage  Bushmen,  of  their  own  accord, 
solicited  from  the  Colonial  Government  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that  teachers  might  be  sent  among  them,  such  as  those 
who  had  dwelt  among  the  tame  Hottentots  of  Guadenthal. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  certainly  not  altogether  un- 
civilized, yet  it  is  chiefly  of  Indian  descent. 

The  experience  and  success  of  Christian  Missionaries  in  India, 
China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  especially  in  New-Zea- 
land and  among  the  Hottentots ;  in  Greenland  and  New-Soutli- 
Wales ;  in  which  latter  region  the  Bishop  of  Prince  Eupert's 
has  gathered  the  aborigines  into  the  Church  by  thousands, 
furnish  abundant  indications  that  all  the  races  and  tribes  of 
men,  from  pole  to  pole  and  from  sea  to  sea,  possess  the  same 
moral  and  religious  nature.  They  are  not  only  "  made  of  one 
blood,"  but  they  can  learn  to  believe  in  one  God,  trust  in  one 
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Saviour,  receive  one  law  of  life,  and  look  forward  to  one  im- 
mortality.   But  where  are  the  elephants,  dogs,  or  monkeys 

whether  by  tribes  or  individuals — ^that  have  exhibited  any  such   _ 
susceptibilities,  or  been  trained  to  any  such  apprehensions?    I^ 
am  almost  ashamed  to  have  suggested  so  degrading  a  thought, 
to  have  asked  so  foolish  a  question.    And  yet  some  men  some- 
times talk  as  if  they  thought  or  hoped  that  such  dogs  or 
monkeys  could  be  found. 

Now,  although  the  physiological  and  psychological  nnily  of^ 
mankind,  as  a  species,  does  not  absolutely  prove  their  genea- 
logical unity,  or  their  actual  descent  from  one  original  pair, 
yet  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  this  imity,  and  constitutes 
nearly  all  the  evidence  of  it  that  ethnology  can  be  expected  to 
furnish.  Nor  is  such  negative  evidence  slight ;  for,  while  it 
removes  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  believing  such  a 
genealogical  unity,  it  also  furnishes  a  clear  index  which  points 
unequivocally  towards  it.  It  spontaneously  suggests  such  a 
unity,  and  renders  it  not  only  credible  but  probable.  But  the 
comparative  study  of  all  the  languages  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  which,  in  these  late  times,  has  been  pursued  with  great 
zeal,  and  within  a  few  years  has  been  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  branch  of 
tlie  science  of  ethnology,  universal  philology  affords  a  well-nigh 
irrefragable  positive  proof  of  the  genealogical  unity  of  man. 
So  Lepsius  distinctly  and  unreservedly  maintains.  All  the 
languages  of  men  are  found  to  be  so  dove-tailed  and  inter- 
twined with  one  another — so  wrought  together  in  one  indis- 
soluble net-work,  that  there  remain  but  two  solutions  of  the 
problem :  either  an  original  historical  unity  of  speech,  or  an 
inherent  natural  significance  of  all  the  sounds  of  which  lan- 
guage is  composed.  This  latter  solution  is  a  mere  transcen- 
dental theory,  and  is  quite  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know 
of  the  history  of  languages  and  of  the  laws  of  their  structure, 
changes,  and  development.  The  vast  preponderance  of  induc- 
tive probability  must  be  admitted  to  lie  in  favor  of  the  former 
solution ;  and  such  is  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  of  the 
most  learned  and  distinguished  linguists.  Now,  an  original 
unity  of  speech  implies  an  original  unity  of  race,  unless  one 
chooses  to  suppose  that  the  same  language  was  given  by  a 
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miracle  to  several  original  races,  a  supposition  whicli  no  body, 
that  we  know  of,  has  ventured  to  suggest 

"We  will  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  distinctly  saying, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  depend  upon  the  confirmations 
of  ethnology,  or  of  any  other  science,  to  give  authority  or 
credibility  to  any  of  their  statements.  The  authenticity  and 
Divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation,  are  facts 
which  are  established  by  an  accumulation  and  combination  of 
irrefragable  positive  evidence,  such  as  can  be  claimed  by  no 
scientific  or  philosophical  theory  whatever.  No  such  theory 
can  boast  of  a  tithe  of  such  evidence. 

And  as  to  the  observed  and  ascertained  yizofe  of  science, 
they  have  never  been  found  to  militate  in  the  slightest  degree 
against  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  science,  properly  so  called.  The  Book  of 
Revelation  and  the  book  of  nature,  being  both  from  the  hand 
of  the  same  Author,  will  doubtless  agree  in  their  instructions 
when  rightly  interpreted.  Nor  has  Christianity  any  thing  tc» 
fear  from  the  baseless  and  reckless  tlieories  of  so-called  science. 
She  has  but  to  bide  her  time,  and  one  after  another  they  will 
crumble  and  pass  away.  The  sciolist  and  science-monger  may 
pnflT  himself  up  for  the  moment  with  liis  newly-discovered  im- 
portance, and  sneer  at  the  simple  faith  of  the  Christian  in  what 
he  chooses  to  treat  as  antiquated  and  superstitious  rubbish ;  but 
the  Bible  will  still  shine  on  in  its  simple  majesty  and  truth, 
when  his  ephemeral  speculations  and  his  contemptuous  sncei-s 
shall  have  gone  to  the  same  grave  with  those  of  Hume,  and 
Paine,  and  Yoltaire. 

Attacks  upon  Christianity  are  nothing  new.  Infidels,  vulgar 
scoffers,  and  impious  naturalists  and  philosophers,  are  con- 
tinnally  prognosticating,  and,  in  their  self-flattering  simplicity, 
fully  expecting  its  speedy  downfall;  but  as  continually  are 
they  and  all  their  machinations  ignominiously  defeated.  Christ- 
ianity still  survives.  She  emerges  from  the  conflict  with 
renewed  vigor  and  increasing  splendor.  So  it  has  ever  been. 
So  it  will  continue  to  be.  Strange  that  the  viper  can  not  learn 
the  folly  of  biting  at  the  file. 
Some  really  seem  to  think  that  the  Scriptures  have  retained 

their  hold  upon  the  intelligence  and  faith  of  modern  scientific 


times  only  by  tiieir  wonderful  elastieity  of  mterpretation,  bj 
being  treated  Hke  a  good  piece  of  India-mbber,  which  may  be 
stretched  veiy  fiur  this  iray  and  that  without  dismption.    It  is   • 
supposed  that  the  inteipretation  of  the  Scriptures  hm  been 
greatly  modifiedi  if  not  overstrained,  to  suit  them  to  tha 
exigencies  of  Geology  and  of  Astronomy,    And  it  is  coolly  siigM 
gested  that,  in  l&e  manner,  tlieir  interpretation  will  have  » 
submit  to  great  amendments  to  accommodate  Phrenology^ 
Biology,  Pnenmatolo^i  Necrology,  and  any  Dumber  of  self- 
sfyled  sciences  more. 

But  dl  flifa  is  a  great  mistake.  Long  before  Geolo^  was 
tbonght  of,  there  were  not  wanting  learned  interpretersj  who, 
llitilioitt  offiKise,  ezponnded  the  six  dap  of  creation  as  so  many 
ageis,  or  periods,  or  chiliads  of  years.  Wliile,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  modem  Geologists — President  Ilitchcoek, 
for  example — still  think  that  the  interpretation  of  six  ordinary 
days  is,  after  all,  more  consistent  with  all  the  known  facts  of 
Geology.  Thns,  whatever  may  have  been  the  threatii  or  de^ 
mands  of  some  premature  theoriesj  Geology— the  science  of 
Geology— has  not  caused  the  least  Tiolence  to  be  done  to  the 
Scriptnres,  nor  required  their  interpretation  to  be  modified  one 
iota. 

How  often  wo  have  the  case  of  Galileo  thrown  into  onr  teeth, 
and  the  senseless  constructions  of  Scripture  urged  against  him 
by  the  ignorant  monks  1  As  if  the  case  proved — we  hardly 
taiow  what — either  that  the  Scripture,  consisting  of  mytho- 
logical fictions  and  poetical  extravagances,  has  no  ascertaui- 
able  meaning,  and  may  be  twisted  this  way  or  that  way  at 
pleasure ;  or  that  none  but  scientific  men  are  capable  of  inter- 
•  preting  it;  or  that  its  plain  assertions,  though  proceeding  from 
Divine  Inspiration,  can  never  be  reasonably  urged  against  the 
theories,  however  crude,  or  the  inferences,  however  visionary, 
of  any  thing  that  chooses,  however  surreptitiously,  to  christen 
itself  by  the  name  of  science. 

Even  professed  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Doctors  in 
Divinity  are  found  discoursing  in  this  wise :  "  We  hear  it,  with 
constantly  new  wonder,  though  repeated  for  the  hundredth 
time,  how  the  true  theory  of  tiie  solar  system  was  rejected  as 
an  error  and  persecuted  as  a  blasphemy,  because  th^  book  of 
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Jofihna  quotes  from  the  book  of  Jaaher — ^which  might  have 
been  a  collection  of  heroic  ballads,  or  a  lyric  on  the  ^  Conquest 
of  Canaan' — the  poetical  extravagance  of  the  Hebrew  captain 
stopping  the  son,  which  stopping  could  not  have  been  done 
unless  the  sun  moved.  This  ludicrous  example,"  the  writer 
continues,  "is  still  a  fair  warning  against  pressing  our  con- 
struction of  any  passage  of  history  from  the  elder  times  and 
the  twilight  of  humanity,  so  as  to  bar  the  way  of  philosophical 
inquiry  in  pursuing  its  legitimate  and  peculiar  researches. 
We  may  observe  in  passing,"  it  is  added,  "  that  parallels  to  that 
passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher  occur  in  Grecian  poetry. 
Agamemnon  in  the  Hiad  prays  to  Zeus  that  the  sun  may  not 
set  till  he  has  burnt  down  the  Palace  of  Priam :"  and  so  on  with 
more  in  the  same  strain.  {Christian  Examiner^  January,  1851, 
p.  83.) 

Is  it  then  come  to  this?  Is  our  only  alternative  either  to 
adopt  the  silly  inferences  of  the  stupid  monks,  and  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Copemican  system,  or  to  reject  the  whole  Scripture- 
etory  as  a  "  poetical  extravaganza,"  a  myth  of  "  the  elder  times 
and  of  the  twilight  of  humanity,"  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  fabulous  inventions  of  Homer  and  Calli- 
machus  ?  Does  not  any  one  see  that  this  last  is  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  Bible  to  its  foes  ?  An  utter  disclaimer 
of  its  Divine  authority,  as  proceeding  from  a  proper  super- 
natural inspiration  ?  It  is  true,  the  writer  pretends  that  the 
blame  for  this  piece  of  extravagant  rhodomontade  belongs 
originally  to  a  certain  book  of  Jasher.  But  surely  no  candid 
critic — no  man  who  had  not  a  theory  to  serve,  can  fail  to  see 
that,  whatever  be  the  character  of  this  story,  the  book  of 
Joshua  is  at  least  quite  as  responsible  for  it  as  the  book  of 
Jasher. 

But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  neither  the  language  nor  the 
natural  interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Scripture,  or  of  any 
other,  need  in  the  slightest  degree  be  modified  or  reformed  in 
order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  highest  state  of  astronomical 
ecience.  Tlie  Biblical  writers,  it  is  true,  lived  in  a  nide  age ; 
l)ut,  had  they  known  as  much  of  the  solar  system  as  Newton  or 
La  Place,  still,  with  the  objects  which  they  are  acknowledged 
to  have  had  in  view,  they  would  of  course  have  expressed 
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ihemBelyes  precisely  as  they  did.  Just  as  we  all  at  the  preaent 
day,  and  the  most  learned  astronomers  among  the  rest,  still 
Bpesk  of  the  son's  rising  and  setting,  passing  the  meridian, 
being  slow  or  fast  by  the  clock,  all  which  expressions  imply 
the  son's  motion  as  mnch  as  the  command  of  Joshna  did.  And 
we  should  feel  it  to  be  a  piece  of  insufferable  pedantiy,  either 
in  a  minister  of  religion  or  in  a  man  of  science,  to  subsdtnte  for 
snch  ezpressicms  the  formulas  of  the  Copemican  system.  Such 
is  human  language,  and  if  the  Scriptures  use  it,  tiiey  must  uae 
it  as  it  is,  with  all  its  imperfections.  Nor  do  we  consider  aach 
e]q>re66ions  ^^  poetical  eztravagances,"  or  myths  of  ^^tha  elder 
times,"  or  even  accommodations  to  popular  errors.  They  are 
the  natural  language  for  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  are  strictiy  and  perfectiy  true  in  the  sense  in  whieh 
they  are  intended,  that  is,  concddered  as  describing  phenomena, 
and  not  assigning  causes.  The  error  arises  when,  with  the 
monks,  we  znake  an  inference  from  them  to  causes  implied. 
They  designate  no  cause  whateyer.  They  are  therefore  can* 
fflstent  with  any  cause  that  may  be  assumed  or  ascertained. 

And  whatever  doubts,  or  fears,  or  flutterings  of  heart  may 
be  excited  for  the  safety  of  the  Divine  Bevelation  and  the  Ark 
of  God,  at  the  first  announcement  of  new  discoveries  in  science, 
whether  occasioned  by  the  hasty  inferences  and  reckless 
speculations  of  professedly  scientific  men,  or  by  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  ignorant  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures,  the  reeidt 
has  always  shown  that,  after  those  discoveries  become  better 
understood,  being  rectified  and  completed  by  others — ^as  each 
particular  science  advances  towards  a  settied,  firm,  and  finished 
character,  it  is  found  not  only  to  be  perfectiy  consistent  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  plain  and  natural  interpretation, 
but  to  furnish  an  additional  confirmation  of  their  truth  and 
Divine  authority.  So  it  has  been  with  Astronomy.  So  it  has 
been  with  Geology.  So  it  has  been  with  Philology  and  Eth- 
nology. When  the  materials  for  this  latter  science  begun  to  be 
collected,  and  its  first  conceptions  were  formed,  it  wore  an  aspect 
hostile  to  Divine  Kevelation.  Men  of  weak  faith  and  indistinct 
vision  began  to  tremble.  Infidels  and  skeptics  began  to  scoff  and 
exult.  But  no  sooner  does  it  round  itself  into  ripened  fullness — 
no  sooner  is  it  developed  into  the  feir  proportions  of  a  mature 
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and  majestic  science,  than  it  comes  gracefully  bending  with  a 
new  and  appropriate  offering  at  the  shrine  of  religious  truth. 

We  have  not  endeavored  to  strengthen  our  argument  by  a 
hoBt  of  great  names  which  might  be  arrayed  in  its  defense. 
On  this  point  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  our  opponents  are 
wise,  they  will  not  attempt  any  such  array  of  authorities  against 
US ;  for  such  an  argument,  which,  though  it  were  as  strong  for 
them  as  it  is  in  fact  for  us,  could,  in  its  very  nature  and  in  such 
a  discussion,  afford  them  but  little  support — would,  in  fact,  only 
pierce  their  side  like  a  broken  staff. 

Afl  it  has  been  with  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Ethnology,  so 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  will  ever  be  with  the  history 
of  all  true  sciences  in  their  relation  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Hie  forms  of  science  change  from  age  to  age.  Nor  is  it,  as  is 
often  supposed,  metaphysical  speculations  alone  that  pass 
fluongh  revolutions.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  physical  sciences  Imows  that,  ever  since  the  boasted  era 
of  Bacon,  they  have  assumed  more  Protean  shapes  than  meta- 
physics ever  wore.  And,  whatever  the  contemners  of  the 
Bible  may  choose  to  think  or  say,  the  truth  is,  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  facts  of  science  have,  from  time  to  time,  varied 
incomparably  more  than  the  interpretations  of  the  texts  of 
Scripture.  Theory  after  theory,  system  after  system  passes 
away,  but  the  Bible  remains  still  the  same,  immutable  and  im- 
mutably true.  "  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but 
the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 
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Am.  m.— BISHOP  MEAT)g8  REOOLLEOnOira. 

Isr  the  two  first  nmnbeTs  I  have  given  my  recollections  of 
the  Episcopal  Ghnrch  in  Virginia,  dnring  the  present  centmy, 
with  some  reflections  on  the  same.  £  purpose  in  the  present 
to  record  some  things  in  relation  to  the  General  Ohnrch,  which 
have  come  nnder  my  observation,  and  in  which  I  have  taken 
some  part  As  I  introdnced  the  notices  of  the  Yirginia 
Ohnrch  with  some  preliminary  remarks  on  its  previons  history, 
so  would  I  offer  a  few  thonghts  as  to  the  efurlier  history  and 
character  of  the  American  Oiinrch  generally,  before  entering 
on  the  particular  narrative  to  which  this  article  is  devoted. 
And  as  I  was  forced,  by  a  regard  to  historic  tmth,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  at  no  time  from  its  first  establishment  was  the 
moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  Ghnrch  in  Yirginia  even 
tolerably  good,  so  am  I  also,  by  the  same  consideration,  obliged 
to  admit  much  that  was  defective  in  relation  to  other  parts  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Ghnrch.  More  especially  was  this 
the  case  in  regard  to  Maryland,  which  bore  a  strong  resem* 
blance  to  Virginia  in  more  respects  than  one.  The  character 
of  her  early  population  resembled  that  of  Virginia,  in  having 
more  of  the  aristocracy  than  was  to  be  found  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  English  territory  in  this  country.  Slavery  also 
was  introduced  at  an  early  period,  and  served  to  strengthen 
that  feature  in  her  character.  She,  like  Virginia,  was  also  put 
under  a  regular  establishment,  though  not  at  so  early  a  period. 
She  had  her  governors  and  commissaries,  who  acted  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bishop  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Neither 
Maryland  nor  Virginia  were  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  other 
portions  of  America  were.  The  history  of  those  other  portions, 
by  comparison  with  those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  establish 
the  fact  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  selection  of  missiona- 
ries by  that  Society  was  generally  better  than  the  supply  com- 
ing to  Virginia  and  Maryland  through  the  Bishop  of  London, 
or  some  other  channel.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Hawks' 
faithful  and  laborious  History  of  the  Church  in  Maryland  for 
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proof  of  this  in  relation  to  that  diocese.  I  adduce  only  one 
testimony  besides,  and  that  from  the  well-known  Dr.  Chandler, 
of  our  American  Church.  After  a  visit  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  about  the  year  1763,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  which,  after  speaking  in  high  terms  of 
the  laity  of  that  part  of  the  State,  he  adds :  "  The  general 
character  of  the  clergy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  wretchedly  bad. 
It  is  readily  confessed,  that  there  are  some  in  the  province 
whose  behavior  is  unexceptionable  and  exemplary ;  but  their 
number  seems  to  be  very  small  in  comparison,  they  appearing 
here  and  there  like  lights  shining  in  a  dark  place.  It  would 
really,  my  lord,  make  the  ears  of  a  sober  heathen  tingle,  to 
hear  the  stories  that  were  told  me  by  many  serious  persons 
of  several  clergymen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parish 
where  I  visited ;  but  I  still  hope  that  some  abatement  may  be 
fairly  made  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  those  who  related 
them."  My  own  recollection  of  statements  made  by  faithful 
witnesses  forty-five  years  ago,  as  to  a  number  of  the  old  clergy 
of  Maryland,  accords  with  the  above.  I  have  but  little  know- 
ledge from  any  sourpe  of  the  few  Episcopal  clergy  north  of 
Maryland.  They  were  not  more  than  eighty  in  number  when 
the  war  of  the  Eevolution  began.  As  to  foreign  importation 
of  clergymen,  Bishop  White  (who  was  once  the  only  Episcopal 
minister  in  Pennsylvania)  justly  remarks :  "  It  could  not  be 
the  channel  of  a  respectable  and  permanent  supply."  Never- 
theless, as  they,  nearly  all  of  them,  depended  chiefly  for  their 
support  on  the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  Society,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  that  pains  were  taken  to  select  the  best  which  could 
be  obtained  from  tlic  English  Church  at  that  time,  and  to  re- 
quire the  best  recommendations  in  behalf  of  those  who  were 
natives  of  America.  That  those  were  mistakes,  none  can 
doubt* 

♦  Tliat  some  of  tho  followers  of  Laud  camo  over  to  Virginia  after  his  fall,  is  evi- 
dent from  what  Sir  William  Berkeley  says  in  his  memorable  protest  against  mnch 
preaching  and  the  establishment  of  a  printing-press  and  schools  in  the  colony.  He 
itpeaks  in  praise  of  some  ministers  who  came  out  soon  after  Laud's  death,  and  very 
slightingly  of  the  rest,  saying  that  "  if  they  would  only  pray  more  and  preach  leaa, 
he  would  like  to  see  them  better  paid."  As  for  free  schools  and  a  printing-press,  he 
thanked  God  there  were  none  in  the  colony,  and  trusted  there  would  be  none  for  an 
hundred  years  to  come,  as  ho  considered  them  fruitful  nurseries  of  heresy  and  re^ 
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The  history  of  the  missionaries  of  that  Society  in  Sonth-Caro- 
Una,  as  given  by  one  of  her  sons,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalcho,)  in- 
forms ns  of  some  who,  on  acconnt  of  their  evil  character,  were 
soon  complained  of,  and  either  recalled  or  dismissed  from  the 
service.  The  congregations,  indeed,  became  very  cautions 
how  they  received  the  missionaries.  They  delayed  institutions, 
as  in  Virginia,  until  satisfied  of  their  good  character,  by  8u£S- 
cient  trial.  The  Society  sometimes  complained  that  too  long 
a  trial  was  required.  Still,  I  doubt  not,  that  their  general  cha- 
racter for  morals  and  piety  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
imported  clergy  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  But  now  a  most 
important  inquiry  must  be  made,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  es- 
timate of  the  religion  of  the  Colonial  Churches.  It  is  this: 
What  was  the  type  of  the  theology,  the  substance  and  style  of 
the  preaching  of  the  ministers  of  that  day  ?  What  doctrines 
were  insisted  on  with  emphasis  from  the  pulpit  ?  How  did  the 
preaching  of  that  day  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Reformers  on  the  subject  of  human  depravity  and 
of  Christ  as  the  sinner's  "  all  in  all"  ?  How  did  the  sermons 
compare  with  our  homilies  on  the  misery*  or  sinfiilness  of  man 
— on  justification — on  the  new  birth,  etc.  It  will  surely  be 
admitcd  to  be  a  fair  way  of  deciding  this  question,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  theology  and  preaching  in  England  during  the 
time  wlien  our  supply  was  greatest  from  the  Mother  Church. 
The  clergy  coming  over  to  us  must  liave  borne  a  strong  resem- 
blance in  their  theology  and  stylo  of  sermonizing,  and  in  other 
respects,  to  the  great  body  of  those  left  behind ;  only  that  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  the  probability  of  what  was  so  generally 
declared  in  all  the  documents  and  histories  of  the  times, 
namely,  that,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  they  were  in- 
ferior in  character.  In  making  this  inquiry,  we  shall  not  go 
back  to  the  few  who  came  out  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  We  will  pass  over  those  few  who  came  to  America  in 
the  days  of  Laud,  who,  intent  on  establishing  high  Episcopal 

bellion.  No  doubt,  Sir  William  sjmpathized  with  Laud  in  many  things.  He  was 
as  much  disposed  to  high-handed  measures  in  the  management  of  the  colony  as 
Laud  was  in  England.  Cromwell's  rebellion  in  England,  and  Bacon's  rebellion  in 
Virginia,  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  traced  to  the  arbitrary  spirit  and  conduct  of 
the  Archbishop  and  Governor. 
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and  Sacramentarian  views  and  on  pntting  down  all  dissent, 
neglected  (as  some  of  his  own  admirers  admit)  most  shamefully 
the  religions  condition  of  the  colonies.*  We  pass  over  also 
the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  two  succeeding 
reigns,  and  come  down  to  that  of  William  and  Mary — the  time 
of  the  greatest  influx  of  ministers  to  America — the  time  of 
miotson  and  Burnet,  and  the  formation  of  the  two  great  soci- 
ties  for  extending  the  Church — the  Christian  Knowledge  Soci- 
ety and  the  Propagation  Society,  which  begun  their  work 
within  two  years  of  each  other  under  the  direction  of  kindred 
spirits — ^the  one  in  1698,  the  other  in  1700.  The  history  of 
those  times  shows  that  Romanism  and  Calvinism  were  equally 
eschewed.  Let  the  sermons  and  tracts  of  that  day  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Calvinistic  preaching  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  semi-Eomanistic  ones  in  the  days  of  Laud, 
and  a  marked  diflerence  will  be  seen.  But  there  may  also  be 
seen  as  marked  a  diflerence  between  the  sermons  of  Tillotson 
and  others  of  his  stamp,  and  those  of  the  earlier  Eeformers,  as 
well  as  those  of  later  period  which  have  been  denominated 
Evangelical  The  age  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  may  be  called 
the  age  of  reasoning — of  liberalism — of  comprehension.  Til- 
lotson and  Burnet  were  great,  and  good,  and  pious  men — 
practical  and  useful  men.    Their  views  of  the  Church,  minis- 

*  Dr.  Coke,  the  Methodist  Bishop,  who,  from  his  office  and  his  extensive  travels 
throoghout  England  and  America,  had  a  good  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment^ says,  not  only  of  those  who  absconded  at  the  American  Revolution,  but  of 
thoee  who  remained,  that  *'  Fallen  as  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  in  England 
generally  are,  they  are  incomparably  to  be  preferred  before  the  clergy  of  America^" 
See  his  Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  p.  145.    The  Bishop  of  London  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  the  year  1761,  conccmmg  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  which,  while  he  endeavors  to  defend  the  American  clergy  against  the  wholesale 
enlarges  brought  against  them,  is  forced  to  make  the  following  acknowledgment :  "  Of 
those  who  are  sent  from  hence,  a  great  part  are  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  who  can  get 
no  employment  at  home,  and  enter  on  the  service  more  out  of  necessity  than 
cdioice ;  some  others  are  willing  to  go  abroad  to  retrieve  either  lost  fortunes  or  lost 
cdiaracter."  The  Bishop,  on  this  and  other  accounts,  was  anxious  to  have  Bishops  sent 
to  America,  that  they  might  exercise  discipline  over  the  clergy  coming  from  Eng- 
land, and  ordain  natives  for  the  Church.     Had  all  the  ministers  of  dissenting 
Churches  in  America  been  as  liberal  as  Mr.  Davies,  Bishops  would  probably  have 
>)een  sent  at  an  early  period,  and  much  evil  been  prevented.    Mr.  Davies,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  expresses  himself  most  &vorably  of  the  measure. 
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try,  and  BacranieDfe  were  conservative.  Their  charity  was 
triily  Cliristian,  And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  stood, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  schoolj  diflfering  from  any  going  b 
fore,  and  destined  soon  to  degenerate  into  something  whicl 
they  did  not  design.  The  sermons  of  Tillotson  are  mastei*-' 
pieces  of  reasoning  on  all  theological  subjects— are  a  body  of 
ity  to  students — but  then  they  are  not  addressed  to  the 

leftrts  and  consciences  of  sinners  so  a8  to  awaken  them  to  the 
^^  what  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?■'    TJiey  do  not  presei 
it  in  all  his  fiilness  to  the  soul  with  that  earnest  appli 

:oa  w^hich  the  true  Evaogclical  preacher  does,  Burnet  al 
admitted  that  he  wished  to  lower  the  doctrine  of  the  articl 
r«  on  Justification  by  Faith"  somewhat,  though  by  no  means 
make  it  approach  the  sacramental  view,  but  rather  the  coi 
trary.  The  followers  of  such  men  soon  began  to  substitute  rei 
aoniBgj  natural  religion,  and  morality  for  the  Gospel.  They  dii 
not  deny  the  Evangelical  system,  but  they  did  not  preach  it- 
ftiiey  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  pulpit,  of  course,  lost  ita 
power.  There  were  but  few  sermons  published  in  that  day 
At  any  rate,  Tillotson's  so  far  exceeded  all  others  in  many  n 
spectSj  that  they  were  the  sermons  of  the  Church,  In  thi 
Church  of  Virginia  none  appear  to  have  been  used  by  ^ 
lay-readers  but  Tillotson's.  In  almost  all  the  old  vestry-books 
I  have  met  with,  a  sufficient  number  of  his  sermons  were  or- 
dered to  supply  the  lay-readers ;  and  there  were  probably  two 
lay-readers  to  each  clergyman  in  the  diocese.  They  wero  in- 
deed better  and  longer  than  the  brief  and  most  impreesive  B&t- 
mens  of  the  clergy,  (judging  from  a  number  of  the  latter 
which  I  have  read,)  but  still  they  were  not  calculated  to  rouse 
lost  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  condition,  and  lead  them  to  a 
Saviour,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  so  excellent  in  them.  13- 
lotson's  sermons,  abridged  into  moral  essays  and  dry  reasonings 
on  the  doctrines  of  religion,  were,  I  fear,  the  general  type  of 
sermonizing  among  the  clergy  who  came  over  to  America  for 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  before  the  war  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion. 

I  fear  that  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  were  somewhat  wanting  in  that  pressing  of  Evan- 
gelical principles  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  in 
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the  way  that  lias  been  found  so  effective  to  their  conrersion, 
since  the  days  of  Venn,  Newton,  Simeon,  and  others.  Soon 
after  entering  the  ministry,  I  was  desirons  to  publish  a  volume 
of  sermons  and  tracts  for  •servants,  and  being  unable  to  find 
any  such  in  this  country,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  the  warm  friend  of  the  negro  race,  and  made  known  to 
him  my  wishes — ^not  without  acknowledging  my  indebtedness 
to  his  book,  under  God,  for  much  of  that  which  I  considered 
the  true  view  of  our  holy  religion.  In  reply,  he  sent  me  all 
the  tracts  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  perhaps  all  that 
then  had  been  published  in  England  for  the  poor.  I  confess  I 
was  disappointed  in  them ;  not  that  they  had  any  of  that  false 
doctrine  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  surreptitiously  introduced 
into  some  of  them,  by  altering  certain  words — ^but  that  they 
did  not  press,  with  suflicient  force  and  earnestness,  certain 
truths  upon  the  minds  of  the  poor. 

About  this  time  my  attention  was  called  to  some  sermons  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Bacon,  a  minister  of  our  Church  in  Maryland, 
addressed  expressly  to  masters  and  servants.  They  were 
preached  and  published  in  1743.  Their  style  is  plain  and 
forcible,  and  all  that  is  said  is  well  said ;  but  still  there  is  the 
deficiency  of  the  age  in  them.  They  do  not  present  Christ  to 
men  as  poor  lost  sinners,  in  the  way  they  ought  to  do.  They 
recognize  the  doctrine  and  declare  it  in  few  words,  but  do  not 
emphasize  and  press  it  They  were  the  best  I  could  get,  how- 
ever, and  I  published  them.  In  an  abridgment  of  two  of  them 
afterwards,  I  sought  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Let  me  add, 
that  I  think  there  may  seem  this  same  error  in  one  of  the 
directions  for  the  conduct  and  preaching  of  the  first  mission- 
aries of  this  Society,  when  sent  to  South-Carolina.  The  direc* 
tions,  with  this  one  exception,  are  most  wise  and  pious.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  The  defective  passage,  as  I  think,  is  this : 
"That  in  instructing  heathens  and  infidels,  they  begin  with  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  appealing  to  their  reason  and 
conscience  and  thence  proceed  to  show  them  the  necessity  of 
Revelation,"  etc.  Xow  this  is  precisely  the  method  attempted 
at  first  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  the  North,  and  which 
they  found  so  fruitless,  and  therefore  abandoned,  choosing  the 
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more  evaiig^lical  one  with  success.*  (Seo  Dalcho's  History  of 
the  Episcopal  Churcli  in  South-Carolina,  p.  iG,)  The  tault  or 
the  Tillotson  scljool  was  too  much  reasoning — ^too  much  appeal 
to  natural  religion,  which,  thoughj  like  Butler-s  Anahigj^  it 
might  be  very  eflbctive  with  some  ibr  a  certain  purpoMi,  could 
not  answer  for  the  multitudes*  Had  our  Lord  preached  thti% 
tlie  common  people  would  not  have  heard  liim  gladly.  Nor 
would  the  wise  and  mighty  ha^o  been  converted  by  the  Apos- 
tles, if  Buch  had  been  tlieir  preaching.  In  what  I  have  said 
of  the  successoi^  of  the  Tillotsoii  school,  there  has  been  of  late 
a  general  agreement  of  our  divines,  wliether  called  High  or 
Low  Churchmen,  all  admitting  that  the  moralizing  system  will 
not  avail,  tliough  diSeiing  much  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
not  be  miaundenstood  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  deuy  to  Tillot- 
Bon  most  admirable  method  and  valuable  matter  in  his  sermons ; 
for  I  have  read  many  of  them  w^ith  great  pleas^ure,  and  not,  1 
hope,  without  profit.  But  I  must  regai*d  liim  and  his  imitatoPB 
as  false  models  of  preaching,  as  comparatively  ignoring  ihm 
deep  corruption  of  human  nature^  eo  that  God  in  his  good  pro- 
vidence saw  fit  to  raise  ui>  not  only  the  Whitefielda  and  Weft- 
leys,  who  took  an  erratic  course,  but  the  Venns^  the  Newtomll 
and  the  Simeons  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ohorch,  to  preach  a  simpkr 
and  fuller  Gospel  to  the  millions  of  lost  ones  in  our  motiber 
country.  This  failing  to  set  forth  the  desperate  wickednees  of 
the  human  heart,  calling  for  a  Saviour  and  a  new  birth,  htB| 
from  my  first  entrance  on  the  ministry,  seemed  to  me  the  greit 
defect  of  our  old  clergy.  I  remember  to  have  preached  beforo 
one  of  the  oldest,  most  venerable  and  eminent  of  them,  on  tlie 
text,  ^^  The  carnal  ndnd  is  enmity  towards  God,"  and  in  tlie 
sermon  to  have  quoted  many  of  those  Scriptures  which  repre- 
sent us  as  "  hating  God,"  "  being  his  enemies  in  our  minds," 
^'  being  children  of  the  devil,"  and  having  quite  grieved  him 

*  Biahop  Horaley,  in  his  charge  of  1*790,  ezpooes  the  plan  of  beginning  wiOi 
natural  religion,  alBrming  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  principlee  of 
natural  religion  is  as  great  as  that  of  understandbg  revealed ;  that  the  true  wi^ 
is,  to  preach  the  plain  Gospel  of  redemption  to  sinners,  as  that  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  look  up  to  him  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  to  reoeite 
what  he  has  sent  them.  Such  has  been  the  ezperienoe  of  all  who  piwoh  to  the 
benighted  heathen,  or  to  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  in  Christian  lands. 
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by  it.  He  said  that  he  did  not  like  such  a  mode  of  preaching. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  adduced  Scripture  as  my  warrant  and 
example.  He  did  not  like  it.  And  yet  I  was  not  wont  to 
speak  the  doctrine  harshly,  but  tenderly  and  in  pity. 

Having  presented  this  general  view  of  the  American  Church, 
let  me  proceed  to  mention  some  things  which  will  show  that  I 
have,  from  an  early  period,  had  opportunity  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  some  things  occurring  within  it  during  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  went  to  Princ^^ 
ton  CoUega  In  going  from  and  returning  to  Virginia  during 
my  collegiate  course,  I  became  a  temporary  inmate  in  the 
hospitable  house  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  the  associate  minister 
with  Bishop  White  in  the  Churches  under  his  care.  Several 
of  the  sisters  of  Mrs.  Abercrombie  having  lived  for  a  long  time 
in  the  fiamily  of  one  my  xmcles  of  Virginia,  and  received  much 
kindness  from  him,  became  the  means  of  my  introduction  to 
this  very  kind  and  agreeable  household.  The  daughters  were 
most  interesting  young  women.  On  Good  Friday,  1807,  I 
heard  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  pulpit 
orators  of  the  day,  preach  on  the  Passion  of  Christ  A  strong 
impression  was  made  on  my  mind  and  memory  by  his  action 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  by  his  language.  After  describing 
some  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  he  came  to  the  crucifixion, 
and,  erecting  his  tall  form  to  the  highest  point,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  standing  motionless 
for  a  time,  presented  the  figure  of  a  cross.  I  have  never  en- 
tered St.  Peter's  since,  without  having  the  scene  renewed. 
Nor  has  the  impression  made  by  the  kindness  of  himself  and 
family  ever  been  effaced.  At  the  close  of  my  collegiate  course, 
I  formed  some  acquaintance  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Beasley,  asso- 
ciate minister  with  Dr.  Hobart  in  Trinity  Church,  New- York ; 
and  with  Dr.  Montgomery  of  Grace  Church,  New- York.  That 
acquaintance  was  increased  into  considerable  intimacy  after- 
wards with  Dr.  Beasley,  while  he  lived  both  in  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  and  with  Dr.  Montgomery  in  the  latter  place, 
whom  I  often  saw,  for  many  years,  at  my  home  in  the  family 
of  old  Commodore  Dale,  that  good  man  and  true  Christian, 
who  married  Dr.  Montgomery's  aunt.  From  these  two  minis- 
ters I  necessarily  learned  many  things  about  the  Church  of  that 
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dAj.  In  the  jear  1811 1  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  TeodTed 
from  Bishop  Hobort,  by  tiiie  hand  (k  his  old  college  friend, 
Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Yirjpnia,  a  large  assortment  of 
books,  tracfB,  and  pamphlets,  most  of  them  "written  bj  himself 
on  points  of  controyersy  with  other  denominations,  and  on  some 
matters  of  internal  trouble  in  the  diocese  of  New-Tork^  and 
also  some  Episcppal  devotional  worlm.  I  read  fliem  all,  ited 
remember  to  have  sympathized  with  him  in  his  personal  cHffl- 
cnlties.  I  admired  tiie  abiliiy  displayed  by  him  in  his  oonlsat 
with  Dr.  Mason,  and  entirely  agreed  with  IduDi  in  his  aigomeut 
for  the  Apostolic  ori^n  of  Episcopacy,  though  unable  to  toSkm 
yrhen  he  proceeded  to  claim  ezduslYe  divine  xig^t  ibr  it  B7 
means  of  these  publications,  I  became  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  politics  of  the  Ohurch,  and  under  cireumstanceB  quite 
&yorable  to  an  impartial  judgment.  About  six  yean  after 
this,  (and  before  I  attended  spj  General  Conyention,  though 
twice  elected,  being  prevented  by  unavoidable  dreumatanoei^) 
I  went  on  a  painful  errand  taAe  Soudi,  bearing  to  its  mildflr 
climate  a  sick  and,  as  the  residt  proved,  a  dying  wife.  Duxing 
my  stay  in  Charleston,  South-C^volina,  myself  and  wife  re* 
ceived  every  kind  attention  which  brother  ministers  imd  Christ- 
ian ladles  could  have  shown  us.  It  was  during  the  last  year 
of  good  Bishop  Dehon's  life,  whose  praise  was  on  every  tongue. 
Dr.  Gadsden  was  then  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  Ids  duties, 
to  bond  and  free.  I  saw  him  in  the  place  of  his  greatest  honor — 
in  the  SundaynsK^hool,  teaching  the  colored  ones,  both  old  and 
young.  I  preached  in  several  of  the  churches  in  Charleston.  In 
one  of  them,  either  St.  Philip's  or  St  Michael's,  I  witnessed  what 
surely  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  most  prejudiced ' 
opponent  of  slavery.  I  saw  what  I  was  told  were  the  last  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  old  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts— old  negro  men  and  women 
with  some  of  their  children  sitting  on  benches  along  the  side 
aisles,  and  around  the  chancel  and  near  the  pulpit,  which  was 
advanced  some  distance  into  the  middle  aisle.''^    Spectacles 

*  The  strnctore  of  this  bnildiDg  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  moat  of  the  old 
largo  EogUfih  churchea,  which  ia,  I  believe,  the  beat  that  can  b&  The  chanoel  is 
against  the  wall,  behind  the  pulpit^  that  being  advanced  some  distance  into  the  mid- 
dle aisle,  which  is  always  Ifurge  enough  to  admit  of  bendies  fi>r  the  poor.  The  poor 
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aided  their  aged  vision,  and  with  Prayer-Books  in  their  hands, 
they  read  the  responses  aloud  in  the  midst  of  their  owners. 
The  missionaries  were  not  prevented  from  teaching  them  to 
read,  but  rather  encouraged  so  to  do.  Nor  have  masters  and 
mistresses  ever  been  prevented  from  doing  it  themselves,  or 
having  it  done  at  home ;  though  public  schools  are  forbidden. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have,  I  believe,  always  been  more  well- 
instructed  and  intelligent  colored  persons,  bond  and  free,  in 
Charleston  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  I  had  occasion 
two  years  after  this,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  the 
condition  of  the  colored  people  in  fdl  the  Atlantic  States',  and 
think  that  I  am  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Percy, 
and  his  excellent  son-in-law,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  South- 
Carolina  ;  both  of  whom  agreed  in  their  views  of  experimental 
piety,  and  that  mode  of  presenting  the  Gk)spel  to  men,  for 
-  irhich  we  are  pleading.    Dr.  Percy  was  a  bold,  impressive  and 
fidthfol  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.    He  was  one  of 
those  who,  under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Huntington,  felt  called 
On  to  preach  an  almost  forgotten  Gospel  in  England,  though  in 
Hi  somewhat  irregular  way.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
'Was  ordained  by  an  English  Bishop  in  1767.    He  came  over 
to  America  as  one  of  Lady  Huntington's  preachers.    Here  he 
t;ook  part  with  the  Revolutionists,  and  preached  to  the  American 
droops.    At  the  faU  of  Charleston,  he  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
^ifialfoiir  to  desist  from  preaching,  on  pain  of  confinement. 
"VThen  Lady  Huntington  in  her  old  age  proposed  to  secede 
Srom  the  Church  of  England,  and  wished  Dr.  Percy  to  ordain 
«ome  preachers  for  her,  he  positively  and  indignantly  refused, 
cmd  then  connected  himself  more  closely  with  the  Episcopal 
CJhurch.    In  1805,  he  became  assistant  minister  in  St  Philip's 


mt  anmnd  the  chancel,  on  the  place  where  the  communicants  kneel,  and  on 
Chairs  and  stools  between  that  and  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  stair-steps  leading  up  to 
^lue  pulpit  A  door  at  the  upper  part  of  the  church  allows  an  easy  ingress  and 
^»gre83  to  the  poor.  The  minister  is  thus  more  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  has 
^lem  all  so  near  to  him  that  he  can  see  their  countenances,  and  be  seen  and  heard 
tjfj  them  much  better  than  on  the  more  modem  plan,  where  the  preacher  is  either 
^lupown  against  the  wall,  perhaps  in  a  recess,  or  else  is  on  one  side  of  the  congrega- 
tion, before  some  little  quasi-pulpit^  where,  what  with  the  high-pitched  roof  and 
gr^SkX  distance  of  the  congregation,  the  voice  is  almost  lost 
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and  St  Mchael'B  OhnrbheB,  Oharlesixm,  8.0.  AibwyBte  after 
this,  St  Paul's  Ghnrch  in  that  d^  waa  built  for  him.  Hb — 
died  in  the  year  1817.  Dr.  Oadaden  preached  his  fonenl  wttT^ 
man  in  St  Philip's  Ohnrch,  at  the  request  of  the  Bible  Sodelj, 
of  which  he  had  been  President  Aldioogh  Dr.  Percy  mm 
honored  by  the  Ohnrch  in  Oarolina,  and  was  President  of  tlie 
Standing  Oommitteey  yet  I  conld  perceiye  there  was  a  ""^^ 
difference  in  his  views  on  some  points  and  those  of  the  adMr 
clergy  with  whom  I  associated*  His  views  are  presented  in 
two  j>amphlets  which  he  published,  while  officiating  in  SL 
Philips  and  St  lllBchael's,  and  which  he  presented  to  mft 
One,  on  the  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  set  forth  her  claims  in  anxsh  a 
manner,  that  no  sonnd  Ohnrchman  conld  question  hia  attach- 
ment to  her ;  and  yet  no  reasonable  Non-Episcopalian  cook- 
plain.  In  the  other  we  have  a  portrait  at  large  of  the  true 
Evangelical  preacher  in  life  and  doctrine.  One  or  two  extnMSto 
from  the  latter  of  these  will  serve  to  confirm  my  views  of  tbe 
state  of  the  Ohnrch  at  that  time.  He  says  in  his  Introdnotioii: 
<^lhat  real  religion  at  the  present  period  is  at  the  lowest  poas- 
ble  ebb,  in  most  of  our  Ohurches,  will  hardly  be  denied  \fj 
any  serious  and  reflecting  mind,  who  understands  what  the  r&' 
ligian  of  Christ  is,  and  what  Christiamty  was  intended  to  do 
for  TnankindP  He  declares  that  all  great  and  general  declen- 
sions of  religion,  whether  in  principle  or  practice,  begin  at 
the  Sanctuary  or  Church  of  God,  and  therefore  he  calls  upon 
all  the  clergy  to  examine  themselves,  both  as  to  their  lives  and 
preaching,  and  see  whether  they  are  not  much  in  fault  He 
quotes  Bishop  Horsley  as  condemning  the  preaching  of  that 
day,  saying  to  his  clergy,  "  that  too  many  have  continued  so 
long  preaching  in  the  smooth  and  fashionable  strain  of  dry 
ethics  and  mere  moral  suasion,  instead  of  preaching  the 
pure 'doctrines  of  the  Eeformation,  that  they  had  well-nigh 
preached  pure  Christian  morality  out  of  the  world."  Dr. 
Percy  speaks  very  impressively  of  the  duty  of  ministers 
"having  their  own  hearts  savingly  converted  unto  Gtod," 
as  they  hoped  to  be  instruments  of  saving  others.  The  whole 
pamphlet  is  worthy  of  perusal.  I  can  not,  however,  leave 
this  topic  without  adverting  to,  and  correcting  an  error,  into 
which  many  have  fallen  in  tracing  the  Evaugelical  movement 
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-^f  the  Chnrch  of  England  to  the  school  of  Whitefield  and 
IVesley,  with  which  Dr.  Percy  was  for  a  time  connected.  Al- 
though God  made  much  nse  for  good  of  these  zealons  and  fear- 
less men,  as  all  acknowledge,  yet  the  great  work  of  Evangelical 
reformation  in  the  English  Church  commenced  in  a  different 
line,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  at  Cambridge  and  London,  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  ever  continued  distinct.  We  begin  our  line 
with  the  Venns,  Newtons,  Komaines,  Leigh  Eichmonds,  and 
bring  it  down  through  the  Simeons,  Cecils,  Pratts,  Gisbomes, 
Wilberforces,  the  Tliomtons,  Hannah  Mores,  and  others. 
These  were  never  associated  with  the  Huntington  school,  but 
ever  continued  most  true  and  faithful  members  of  the  English 
Church.  There  have  been  those  both  in  England  and  in 
America  who  have  sought  to  disparage  the  Evangelical  cause 
by  identifying  it  with  those  who  left  the  English  Church,  and 
many  have  been  deceived  by  the  misrepresentation.  I  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  John  Randolph  could  hardly  be  convinced  by  me 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Perceval  and  Miss  Hannah  More 
were  not  regular  members  of  the  Methodist  Qiurch  in  England. 
His  prejudices  were  quite  strong  against  them  on  tliis  account 
In  my  earlier  days  there  were  many  such  persons.  •We  in  this 
country  also  were  esteemed  or  spoken  of  little  otherwise.  By 
many  we  were  considered  as  in  no  sense  Churchmen,  but 
rather  intruders  into  the  ministry  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church, 
having  some  sinister  end  in  view.  The  wish  has  been  ol'ten 
expressed  that  such  would  go  to  their  place,  that  is,  to  some 
other  denomination  with  which  they  sympathized,  just  as  some 
of  us  have  wished  that  Tractarians  would  go  to  their  place,  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Which  of  us  had  the  better  right  so  to 
speak,  let  history  declare.  Hundreds  of  Tractarians  have  gone 
from  the  Church  of  England  and  America  to  Rome.  Who  of 
us  have  gone  to  Geneva  ?  I  doubt  not  but  many  were  very 
sincere  in  their  hard  thoughts  and  hard  speeches  of  us,  but  so 
was  Paul  in  his  denunciation  of  Cliristians.  Even  Bishop 
White  has  been  declared  (and  it  has  often  and  recently  been 
in  print)  to  have  denounced  us  in  very  strong  and  offensive 
language ;  which  I  shall  believe  when  aflirmed  on  sufficient 
authority.     But  if  true,  it  only  proves  the  justice  of  our  com- 

^  plaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  dealt  with,  for 
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if  the  amiable  Bishop  "White,  with  his  moderate  Church  views^ 
could  thus  speak,  what  might  not  others  have  said  ?    Bishopc: 
Hobart  issued  a  Pastoral  entitled  "  The  High-Churchman  Vin — 
dicated,"  in  which  he  not  only  boasts  of  the  name  and  princi — 
pies  of  High-Churchmen,  predicting  that  they  will  one  day^ 
prevail,  and  be  honored  universally,  but  makes  some  compari- 
sons between  them  and  Low-Churchmen,  which  are  not  only 
invidious,  but  such  as  only  party  feelings  (of  which  we  did 
not  profess  to  be  free)  could  have  induced  him  to  make.    I 
should  not  have  adverted  to  this,  but  that  this  Pastoral  and 
another  on  the  Principles  of  a  Churchman  have  been  re-pub- 
lished by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  of  New-York,  bound 
up  in  its  volumes,  and  transmitted  to  posterity.    In  one  of 
them,  those  who  rank  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Church, 
for  which  he  pleads,  among  the  non-essentials  of  religion,  are 
declared  to  bo  guilty  of  treachery  to  their  Chwrch  and  to  their 
Ma^er.    It  is  well  known  that  Low-Churchmen  do  not  con- 
sider those  things  in  which  the  Episcopal  Church  differs  from 
orthodox  denominations,  as  among  the  essentials  of  religion, 
though  they  do  regard  them  as  important,  some  of  them  very 
important.     Of  course  they  are  among  tho  non-essentials,  no- 
thing being  essential  in  religion  but  what  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  how  in  tho  providence  of  God  I  was 
farther  led  into  circumstances  very  favorable  to  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  tho  General  Chiu-ch  in  this  country,  and  to 
a  just  estimate  of  pei'sons  and  things  on  both  sides.  Having 
taken  an  early  and  lively  interest  in  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  written  something  in  its  behalf,  I  was  induced 
in  the  year  1S19  to  devote  myself  for  some  time  to  the  forma- 
tion of  auxiliary  societies  tliroughout  the  United  States,  the 
collection  of  funds,  and  the  selection  of  the  firat  colonists.  Tliis 
led  me  to  visit  all  the  principal  towns  from  Milledgeville  in 
in  Georgia,  to  Portland  in  Maine.  As  in  duty  bound,  and  by 
choice  led,  I  invoked  the  aid  of  the  ministei's  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  especially  of  my  own,  without  distinction  of  party. 
For  visiting  the  former  I  was  honored  with  a  printed  jjauiph- 
let  hj  Olio  ^^ /Soj}ater  of  Berea^^  addressed  to  Bishop  Moore, 
advising  him  to  recall  me  to  Virginia  and  to  my  duties  at  home. 
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IVliile  I  received  much  kindness  from  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations, I  experienced  still  more  from  those  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Let  me  mention  some  of  them :  The  clergy  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia;  Bishop  Bo  wen  and  the  clergy  of  Charleston ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lance,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C. ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bedell,  then  living  in  Fayette ville,  N.  C. ;  Bishop  Kemp,  Dr. 
Beasley,  and  Dr.  Henshaw,  of  Baltimore ;  Bishop  White,  (at 
whose  house  I  was  kindly  entertained  for  three  weeks  while 
engaged  in  selecting  colonists,)  and  Drs.  Muhlenberg,  Boyd, 
and  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Milnor,  Lyell  and  B.  T. 
Onderdonk,  of  New-York ;  Dr.  Croswell,  of  New-Haven ;  Dr. 
Wainwright,  of  Hartford ;  Dr.  Crocker,  of  Providence  ;  Drs^ 
Eaton  and  Gardiner,*  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Salem  ;  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Newburyport;  Dr.  Burroughs,  of  Portsmouth,  New- 
Hampshire  ;  and  Mr.  Tenbroeck,  of  Portland,  in  Maine.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  that  visit,  and 
which  I  have  ever  delighted  to  recall  and  to  speak  of,  resulted 
from  the  uniform  hospitality  and  kindness  experienced  from 
one  end  of  our  land  to  the  other.  Whenever,  since  that  time, 
I  have  heard  any  thing  like  a  comparison  instituted  between 
different  portions  of  our  country,  in  this  respect,  I  have  entered 
my  protest  against  it  Circumstances  render  hospitality  more 
easy  to  the  rich  in  tlie  South  by  reason  of  their  numerous  serv- 
ants and  large  estates,  but  according  to  the  means  possessed 
the  hospitality  is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  indeed  the  most 
universal  good  feature  in  the  character  of  man.  When  Mr.  ^ 
Pickering,  at  Salem,  (my  father's  old  friend  and  comrade  in  the 
Revolution,)  cleaned  my  boots  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  and 
at  a  later  period  Bishop  Griswold,  in  Boston,  did  the  same,  I 
felt  that  no  greater  hospitality  could  be  shown  me  by  the  rich- 
est layman  or  Bishop  of  the  South.  All  sectional  prejudices  I 
have  ever  endeavored  to  discourage.  Although  I  am  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  having  natives  of  the  soil  to  be  ministers 
in  Virginia,  yet  do  I  always  condemn  any  disposition  to  object 
to  worthy  ministers,  come  from  whence  they  may.    Virginia 

*  Whilo  in  Boston,  the  comer-stono  of  St.  Paul's  Church  was  laid,  and  I  then 
became  acquainted  "with  Bishop  Griswold,  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  other  clergy.  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner delivered  a  severe  lecture  on  Unlturianism,  standing  on  the  comer-stone  of  the 
new  church  along  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston. 
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has  reaped  mucli  advantage  from  ministers  coming  fi:t)m  most 
distant  parts.  Taking  warning  from  the  nnhappy  dissentiona 
of  other  denominiations  on  one  painful  subject,  may  our  Church 
be  at  peace  and  prove  one  bond  of  union  to  the  land.  In  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  the  Colonization  Society  from  Northern 
pulpits  I  always  commended  it  for  this,  that  however  we  might 
differ  as  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  nciight  all  agree  touching 
this  mode  of  benefiting  the  African  race ;  and  there  has  been 
a  very  general  and  happy  agreement. 

It  being  evident  that  I  must  have  gained  some  considerable 
share  of  information  concerning  the  Church  from  the  places 
thus  visited,  and  the  persons  seen  and  conversed  with,  I  pro- 
ceed to  mention  a  few  things  which  resulted  from  this  visit. 


INTEODUCnON  OF  MOBE  HTMNS  INTO  THE  PBATEB-BOOK. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  that  there  was  a  liberty  taken  in  re- 
gard to  hymns  in  public  worship  to  which  I  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed. Not  only  were  there  voluntaries  before  and  after  serv- 
ice, with  words  chosen  by  the  choir  or  minister  at  pleasure, 
but  there  were  several  hymn-books  in  use  not  known  to  the 
Churcli,  as  for  instance,  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  in  Trinity 
Church,  Boston.  I  saw  also  a  few  printed  hymns  for  some 
special  occasion,  at  Dr.  Moore's  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  struck  mo  very  forcibly,  having  been  from  a 
child  accustomed  only  to  those  in  the  Prayer-Book,  nor  did  it 
strike  me  very  favorably.*  I  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that  a 
variety  of  hymn-books  was  allowed  in  the  English  Church, 
and  I  knew  that  each  denomination  in  this  country  deemed  it 
best  to  have  its  own  selection.  Being  qonscious,  however,  that 
we  were  stinted  in  hymns,  whether  for  public,  social  or  private 
use,  and  that  many  psalms  were  badly  vei-sified,  or  unsuitable 
for  Cliristian  worship,  I  introduced  a  motion  at  the  General 
Convention  of  1823,  for  additional  hymns,  and  a  revision  and 
selection  of  the  metrical  psalms,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lower  Ilouse.    I 

''•  Before  tlio  revival  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  Dr.  Buchannan,  of  Richmond, 
had  also  a  collection  of  his  own ;  probably  one  of  the  English  collections. 
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^^arged  the  measnre  by  stating  the  diversity  which  I  had  wit- 
"sieased  a  few  years  before,  and  plead  for  such  an  increase  of 
liymns  and  selection  of  psalms  as  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
3)0Bes  of  private,  social,  and  public  worship.    Dr.  Jarvis  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  and,  I  think,  seconded  it,  though  main- 
taining that  there  was  a  perfect  liberty  here,  as  in  England,  to 
have  a  variety  of  selections,  as  the  hymns  and  psalms  formed 
no  integral  part  of  the  Prayer-Book,  but  were  only  an  append- 
age, not  subject  to  rubrics.      The  joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  being  appointed  met  during  the  interval  between  that 
and  the  next  General  Convention.     Dr.  Muhlenberg,  one  of 
the  Committee,  selected,  prepared,  and  published  a  volume  of 
hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  many  of  which  were 
adopted.    Dr.  Onderdonk,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  prepared  a  number  of  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  some  of 
which  were  also  introduced  into  our  collection.    Severe  stric- 
tures having  from  time  to  time  been  passed  upon  our  work,  I 
beg  leave  to  oflTer  a  few  remarks  upon  them.    In  the  first  place, 
I  affirm  that  none  but  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  select- 
ing hynms  have  any  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work.    Dp. 
Muhlenberg  had  coUected  hymn-books  from  all  over  England 
and  America,  and  brought  a  large  basketftil  of  them  to  the 
meeting.    They  covered  the  table  around  whic]^  the  Committee 
sat.     I  recollect  the  remark  with  which  he  introduced  them, 
that  he  had  no  idea  when  he  undertook  the  work,  what  a  mass 
of  bad  poetry  and  false  sentiment  was  to  be  found  in  the  hymn- 
books  of  the  different  denominations  of  England  and  America, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  a  good  selection.    The  Com- 
mittee found  it  so  in  the  progress  of  their  examination.    The 
various  and  strange  tastes  which  sought  to  be  gratified  in  the 
selection,  formed  another  difficulty.    I  remember  that  one  of 
the  first  classical  scholars  of  the  Church,  and  an  excellent  di- 
vine, proposed  a  great  favorite  to  the  Committee,  expressing  a 
most  earnest  desire  for  its  admission,  and  there  was  every  dis- 
position to  gratify  him,  but  the  hymn  was  so  entirely  unsuita- 
ble, that  no  one  could  think  of  adopting  it.    Another  instance 
may  bo  mentioned.    At  this  time  the  delegation  from  South- 
Carolina  came  around  to  the  General  Convention  by  sea,  and 
it  was  thought  desirable  by  one,  at  least,  of  their  delegation,  to 
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have  a  hyinii  suited  to  their  case  while  on  the  ocean.  Accord 
ingly  one  had  been  prepared,  and  was  put  into  my  hands.  The 
fii!st  line  of  it  read  thus : 

'^  0  thoa  epiihet-ezhavisting  ooeanl'* 

I  need  not  say  that  it  found  no  support  in  the  Committee,  be- 
ing even  more  objectionable  than  one  which  may  be  found  in 
some  hymn-books,  and  which  it  was  wished  to  have  in  ours, 
namely,  "  The  Star  of  the  East"  Each  partook  too  much  of 
the  character  of  pagan  worship.  The  selection  which  has 
been  made,  we  think,  does  not  deserve  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  unsparingly  passed  upon  it.  When  we  read  the 
names  of  such  men  as  White,  Hobart,  Professor  Turner,  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  and  Mr.  Francis  Key,  as  members  of  the  CJom- 
mittee,  we  might  surely  expect  something  more  deserving  of 
praise  than  censure.  The  selection  has  been  highly  esteemed 
by  many  good  judges.  When  in  England,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  who  had  them,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say  that 
it  was  either  the  very  best,  or  among  the  best,  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  hundreds,  and  had  himself  select- 
ed one  for  his  own  parish.  Among  the  objections  made  to  some 
of  tlic  hymns  of  our  selection,  I  have  been  amused  to  hear  the 
following,  namely,  that  we  had  altered  the  poetry  of  the  au- 
thors of  them.  Now  it  happens,  that  one  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Committee  was,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  original 
when  it  could  be  ascertained,  except  when  there  was  some  very 
sufficient  reason.  AVlien  a  hymn  was  proposed,  the  original 
was  called  for.  Certain  changes  complained  of  were  actual  re- 
turns to  the  originals  from  the  versions  in  common  use,  whose 
compiler  had  altered  them. 

As  to  the  desire  expressed  by  some  for  an  increase  of  hymns, 
I  confess  I  can  not  feel  the  force  of  it,  being  convinced  that  a 
smaller  number  frequently  used,  whether  in  private  or  public, 
is  likely  to  produce  the  greafer  effect.  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
demn selections  for  Sunday-schools,  and  perhaps  for  some  social 
meetingri,  but  am  still  decidedly  in  ftivor  of  one  book  of  hymns 
and  psalms,  as  in  an  American  Church,  rather  than  ihe  un- 
bounded liberty  of  the  English  Church,  where  so  many  hun- 
dreds, I  believe,  are  in  use. 
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t  BAFTmc  Ajsm  nous  sponbobs  advocated. 

3iirse  with  many  ministers  and  churches  I  dis- 

there  were  very  low  notions  and  practices  as  to 

iition  of  baptism,  and  the  qualifications  of  spon- 

[no  regard  being  paid  to  the  mbric,  thongh  so  ex- 

1^6  public  performance  of  it,  and  sponsors  being 

[>at  any  reference  to  their  pious  qualities.    My 

icis  S.  Eey  and  myself  had  often  mourned  over 

of  this  sacrament  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 

ivate  performance  even  ungodly  boys  and  girls 

etimes  admitted  as  sponsors.    We  were  both  of 

ittee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  and  there  in- 

'  a  proper  preamble,  the  following  resolution  to 

r  the  House :  JResolvedj  ^^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 

ivention,  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ought, 

.  cases,  to  be  administered  in  public,  and  that 

'  requires  it  to  be  administered  in  private,  that 

'  private  baptism  should  be  used,  and  that  the 

:>rB  should  be  afterwards  required  to  appear  in 

I  conform  to  the  rubric  in  that  respect,  and  tliat 

jrerend  the  Bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to 

on  of  the  clergy  to  this  subject,  and  to  enjoin 

ticular  care  in  requiring  proper  qualifications 

admitted  as  sponsors."    We  were  surprised 

I  opposed  by  those  who  held  the  highest  views 

of  baptism,  and  who  ought  on  tliat  accoimt  to 

i  see  it  most  highly  honored  in  the  performance. 

able  discussion,  the  following  substitute  was 

I  House  of  CJlerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  reverting 

■  private  baptism  in  some  of  the  preceding  statc- 

ort  from  Virginia  called  special  attention  to  it,) 

gpest  the  House  of  Bishops  to  insert  in  the  pas- 

||icited  by  this  House,  their  opinion  and  advice  on 

the  existing  custom  of  administering  private 

it  a  great  and  reasonable  cause,  and  of  using  in 

^blic  oflBice ;  and  also  on  the  proper  qualification 

The  difference  between  our  resolution  and  its 
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substitute  is  obvious  and  great  The  resolution  eiqproiaod  g 
positive  and  strong  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  laiiy 
that  certain  evils  existed,  and  ought  to  be  corrected,  requesting 
the  Bishops  to  warn  against  them  in  their  pastoral  letter.  The 
substitute  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Honfla,  but 
placed  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  merely  requertbig 
their  opinion  and  advice  on  the  subject.  It  was  tiien  (far  xw^ 
tain  reasons)  more  customary  for  those  in  the  majoiityto 
'  throw  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  Biehops,  and  thoM  who 
doubted  the  propriety  of  such  a  course  were  i^egaided  m  want- 
ing in  respect  for  Bidiops,  and  no  Churchmen.  As  somje  ctim 
feared,  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Bishops  was  nol  such  as  we 
desired.  It  was  regarded  as  rather  apologizing  for  thte  con- 
demning the  violation  of  rubrics  in  rehttion  to  baptism,  though 
admitting  the  duty  and  importance  of  public  baptism  aod 
of  pious  sponsors.  It  is  due  to  Bishop  'White,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  pastoral,  to  say,  that  not  veiy  long  after  tikis 
he  became  satisfied  that  more  decisive  measures  ought  to  b6 
adopted,  and  gave  notice  in  all  the  three  churches  under  his 
care,  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  more  private  baptisms 
in  those  churches,  except  for  such  cases  as  the  rubric  justified. 
In  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject  soon  after  this  order,  he  made 
this  significant  remark,  that  if  the  parents  had  so  little  respect 
for  the  ordinance  that  they  would  not  bring  their  children  to 
the  church,  it  only  proved  that  the  baptism  would  be  of  very 
little  service  to  them,  thereby  showing  that  he  regarded  the 
chief  efficacy  thereof  to  depend  on  the  view  the  parents  took 
of  it,  and  the  use  they  made  of  it  in  the  education  of  their 
cliildren.  One  remark  I  beg  leave  to  make  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  sponsors.  Some  ministers  question  their  right  to  in- 
terfere as  to  the  qualification  of  sponsors,  in  the  absence  of 
a  positive  statute.  Are  they  then  forbidden  to  exclude  infidels, 
blasphemers,  and  most  abandoned  persons?  If  permitted  and 
bound  to  require  proper  qualifications  in'adults  coming  to  bap- 
tism, in  candidates  desiring  confirmation  and  the  communion, 
does  not  consistency  require  that  they  avert  from  the  Church 
the  shame  of  such  an  abuse  of  the  sacred  office  of  sponsors  as 
sometimes  occurs  ?  The  circumstance  which  determined  my 
mind  more  resolutely  than  ever  against  private  baptism  and 
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^-^nproper  sponsors  was  the  fact,  that  not  long  before  this  effort 
^5ji  the  General  Convention  I  consented  to  baptize  a  child  in 
'J)rivate,  and  dnring  the  ceremony  discovered  to  my  deep  con- 
<;6m,  that  the  father,  who  had  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  was 
acting  as  sponsor,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  have  dnr- 
ing my  ministry  found  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  prevent 
any  but  communicants  presenting  themselves  as  sponsors.  By 
preaching  on  the  subject,  and  showing  its  great  inconsistency, 
I  have  generally  prevented  such  applications,  and  when  they 
have  been  made,  I  have  never  failed  to  convince  the  persons 
^  ihns  applying  of  the  impropriety  of  the  step  proposed,  by  going 
over  with  them  the  baptismal  service,  and  appealing  to  their 
own  consciences  and  judgments.  Rarely  if  ever  has  it  happened 
that  I  was  imable  to  receive  into  the  visible  Church  any  child, 
where  parents  desired  it,  no  matter  how  xmsuitable  they  were 
to  become  sponsors,  as  there  could,  by  a  short  delay  and  a  little 
double,  be  found  some  one  commxmicant  who  would  perform 
the  part  I  have  on  some  few  occasions  acted  as  sponsor  my- 
self, making  of  course  some  changes  in  the  service.* 

*  A  great  change  took  place  in  this  respect  in  after  yean.  It  was  particularly 
manifegted  at  the  time  of  the  lengthened  discussion  in  the  Lower  House  on  the 
question  of  Bishop  Mcnvaine's  consecration.  The  bishops,  by  a  majority  of  one, 
irere  in  favor  of  declaring  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  vacant,  and  proceeding  to  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  McUvaine.  After  waiting  the  decision  of  the  other  House  for  * 
seariy  two  weeks^  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  action  of  the  Bishops  sent  down. 
It  being  understood  by  some,  that  the  communication  of  the  House  of  Bishops  was 
in  favor  of  consecration,  a  strong  and  successful  opposition  was  made  to  its  being 
read,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  improper  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishops  should 
be  allowed  to  have  any  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  tiie  other 
House.  Ten  years  before  that,  indeed,  when  my  consecration  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  one  week  in  the  Lower  House,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  a  condition 
annexed  to  it  by  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  it  vras  well  known  that  the  Bishops,  with 
one  exception,  (Bishop  Ravenscroft,)  were  in  &vor  of  consecration,  with  a  certain 
protest  against  the  condition ;  but  still  the  opposition  was  strong  for  one  week.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  the  votes  generally  were  too  clearly  marked  by  party  distinc- 
tloa,  not  to  induce  the  belief  that  such  distinctions  had  their  influence.  The  same 
might  be  said  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  consecra* 
tion  of  other  Bishops  since  the  above.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  difficulties  as  to 
consecration  have  always  occurred  in  regard  to  those  of  one  party  in  the  Church — 
that  of  the  minority.  Some  candid  men  of  the  majority  have  admitted  that  party 
feeling  must  have  had  a  controlling  influence.  Should  those  who  liave  in  times  past 
been  in  the  minority  ever  become  predominant,  it  is  hoped  that  thoy  will  not  fol- 
low the  example  which  has  been  set    A  more  striking  instance  of  the  above-men- 
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PKOPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  THE  THIETY-FlFrU  CANON. 

Another  subject  came  up  in  this  Convention  worthy  of  some 
notice.  It  was  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  thirt j-fiilh  canon, 
which  relates  to  the  officiating  of  those  not  ministers  of  our 
Church  in  the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  our  communioiL 
On  my  visit  to  Newburyport,  the  preceding  year,  I  spent  seve- 
ral days  in  the  hospitable  family  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Moore,  Epis- 
copal minister  in  that  place.  So  far  from  condemning  me  £» 
preaching  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations  on  the  subject 
I  had  in  hand,  as  '^  Sopater  of  Berea,"  and  perhaps  some  othen 
had  done,  he  informed  me  that,  only  on  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
he  had  a  most  respectable  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  deno- 
mination in  his  pulpit,  and  justified  the  act  At  the  succeed- 
ing General  Convention,  in  the  year  1820,  to  my  surprise,  he 
brought  forward  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  thirty-fifth  canon, 
which  seemed  to  forbid  what  he  had  done,  and  whicji  he  also 
alleged  might  be  construed  so  as  to  forbid  lay-reading  in  our 
churches.  His  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  imfavorably.  It  was  nevertheless  carried.  Being 
sent  to  the  House  of  Bishops  for  concurrence,  it  was  there  ne- 
gatived. A  committee  of  conference  was  proposed  and  agreed 
to,  and  I  was  one  of  the  committee.  On  a  meeting  of  the  joint 
committee,  it  was  urged  by  those  who  were  in  favor  of  its  being 
rescinded,  that  our  Bishops  and  ministers,  in  seeking  to  build 

tioncd  change  in  relation  to  the  asking  the  opinion  of  Bishops,  or  requesting  that 
thc7  give  advice  in  their  pastorals  on  some  disputed  subject,  may  be  found  in  the 
opposition  made  to  a  proposed  request  that  the  Bishops  would  notice  the  Tractarian 
heresies  in  the  pastoral  of  1844. 

Hitherto,  the  Bishops,  either  by  request  or  without  it,  had  delivered  their  opinions 
and  warnings  freely  on  various  disputed  subjects,  but  when  it  was  wished  that 
they  should  warn  the  Church  against  these  dangerous  doctrines  and  practices,  who« 
efifects  have  been  so  pernicious  to  the  Churcli,  a  most  violent  and  suocessftil  oppo- 
sition was  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  or  history  only  do  I  alludo  to  these  thmgs, 
among  others,  as  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  capable  of  bemg  turned  to  some 
good  use.  I  am  not  anxious  to  make  the  Bishops  dictators  to  the  other  House,  or 
to  throw  undue  power  into  their  hands.  As  to  the  pastoral  letters,  so  far  from  desir- 
ing to  make  them  discuss  and  settle  doctrines,  I  have  been  most  decided  in  opmion, 
for  some  years  past,  that  they  had  better  be  omitted  altogether,  or  something  quite 
different  be  adopted  in  their  place. 
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"^^np  our  Church  in  many  places  where  we  had  no  honses  of  wor- 
^3hip,  were  often  allowed  the  nse  of  those  of  other  denomina- 
^ons,  and  it  wonld  be  nnbecoming  in  ns  to  seek  or  accept  such 
fiiTors  without  being  willing  to  grant  similar  ones.    The  meet- 
ing, however,  broke  up  without  any  agreement.    On  that  or 
the  following  day  I  dined  with  Bishop  Hobart  at  a  Mr.  Smith's, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  just  before  dinner  the  Bishop  took  me 
aside  and  read  me  something  which  he  thought  would  satisfy 
all  parties.    It  is  the  same  whidi  may  be  seen  on  page  fifty- 
eight  of  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1820.    It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Bishojw  have  found  by  experience  that  such  min- 
isters, (those  not  of  our  Church,)  in  many  instances,  preaching 
in  our  churches  and  to  our  congregations,  avail  themselves  of 
each  opportunities  to  inveigh  against  the  principles  of  our  cotn- 
munion ;  and  in  some  instances  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
common  right  with  us  to  our  property.    It  is,  therefore,  not 
from  want  of  charity  to  worthy  persons  dissenting  from  us,  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  charity,  and  to  avoid  collision,  that 
we  declare  our  non-concurrence.    The  Bishops  further  declare 
their  opinion  concerning  the  thirty-fifth  canon  as  it  now  stands, 
that  it  does  not  prohibit  the  officiating  of  pious  and  respectable 
persons  as  lay-readers  in  our  churches,  in  cases  of  necessity 
and  expediency ;  nor  the  lending  of  any  chturch  to  any  respect- 
able congregation  on  any  occasion  of  emergency P    It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  Bishops  there  is  no 
exclusive  offensive  reason  assigned  for  their  non-concurrence, 
but  one  which  all  candid  persons  must  admit  to  be  good,  which, 
indeed,  all  denominations  act  upon,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  not  said  that  no  other  ministers  but  ours  have  a  right  to 
preach,  and  that  none  but  ours  must  enter  Episcopal  pulpits, 
but  that,  to  promote  charity,  to  prevent  collision,  it  is  best  that 
they  be  opened  only  to  our  own,  except  when  justifying  causes 
exist.     That  we  have  suffered  at  times  in  the  way  complained 
of,  in  permitting  the  too  fi'ee  use  of  our  churches,  is  a  fact  too 
well  known  to  us  in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere.    I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  advised  the  refusal  of  our  churches,  when 
there  was  no  reasonable  cause  for  the  loan  of  them.    Against 
the  uniting  in  free  and  common  churches  I  have  protested  from 
my  first  entrance  on  the  ministry,  and  have  on  various  occa- 
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sions  been  instrumental  in  substituting  Episcopal  churches  foi 
such«  Of  course,  it  is  for  the  ministers  and  vestries  to  applj 
the  reasoning  and  advice  of  the  Bishops,  and  decide  when  it  u 
proper  to  open  our  churches  to  others.  There  is  not  mudi 
cause  to  fear  the  excessive  hospitality  of  our  own  or  other  de- 
nominations in  this  respect ;  for  all  are  so  multiplying  honseE 
of  worship  through  the  land  that  there  is  little  need  of  it  The 
jealousy  of  sects  is  also  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  exoeflBL 
Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this  was  an  old  canon  of  the 
English  Church,  adopted  like  many  others  into  our  code.  Ite 
title  in  England,  and  for  many  years  in  our  own  land,  waa, 
"  Concerning  the  officiating  of  strangers,  etc."  It  was  designed 
to  prevent  strolling  impostors  from  getting  into  our  pulpits,  and 
therefore  their  regular  credentials  were  required  to  be  shown 
to  the  vestries  and  ministers.  Had  it  been  originally  framed  to 
prevent  all  non-Episcopal  ministers  from  being  admitted  into 
Episcopal  pulpits,  it  would  surely  have  been  declared  in  some 
plain,  honest  way,  and  the  word  strangers  not  have  been  used, 
for  that  would  have  been  most  inapplicable  to  some  worthy 
ministers  of  other  denominations  living  in  the  same  town  or 
parish,  and  well  known.  For  many  years  the  same  title  was 
used  in  the  American  Church.  lu  the  Convention  of  1808  a 
committee  was  appointed  (of  which  Dr.  Hobart  was  one)  to 
revise  the  canons.  The  title  of  the  old  canon,  and  nothing 
else,  was  altered,  and  perhaps  without  discussion  or  observation. 
Bishop  Hobart  was  a  good  expositor  of  the  design  of  the 
change,  and  of  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  it. .  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  any  alteration  took  place  in  the  title.  The  Church 
has  sustained  injury  by  it  in  the  increased  prejudice  produced 
by  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  some  too  zealous  friends,  and 
some  too  bitter  foes,  namely,  that  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  hereby 
denies  the  right  of  any  other  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  exposition  given  of  it  by  the 
House  of  Bishops.  Without  any  such  canon,  all  the  ministers 
and  trustees  of  other  denominations  guard  their  churches 
against  intruders,  and  lend  them  out  when  it  is  deemed  expe- 
dient. For  various  reasons,  ours  will  always  be  yet  more  par- 
ticular, even  without  law. 
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THE  GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABY. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  was  first  established 
in  New-York  in  the  year  1817,  then  removed  to  New-Haven 
as  a  more  snitable  place.  Jacob  Sherred,  of  New -York, 
bequeathed  a  large  sum  to  a  Seminary  within  the  State. 
A  question  arose  as  to  the  construction  of  the  will.  Bishop 
Hobart  maintained  that  the  bequest  properly  belonged  to 
New-York,  and  that  he  had  established  a  Seminary  there 
to  inherit  and  apply  it  Others  thought  somewhat  diflfer- 
ently.  A  General  Convention  was  called  in  October,  1821, 
to  settle  the  question.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Seminary  should  be  restored  to  New- York  on 
certain  terms,  and  with  a  new  constitution,  placing  it,  as  many 
thought,  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  Bishop  and  Diocese  of 
New-York.  In  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  the  following  account  is  given  of  this 
transaction.  Speaking  of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred,  he  says :  "All  the  members  of  the  Committee 
concurred  in  giving  praise  to  Judge  Cameron  of  North-Caro- 
lina, for  the  ability  and  good  temper  manifested  by  him  in  the 
progress  of  the  business ;  and  the  same  were  again  displayed 
by  him  when  it  came  before  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay- 
Deputies.  However,  it  did  not  pass  without  opposition,  which 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  clerical  and  lay  gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite  idea  to  establish  a  theo- 
logical professorship  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary."  I 
indorse  all  that  is  here  said  of  Judge  Cameron.  I  knew  his 
venerable  father,  one  of  the  best  of  our  old  Virginia  clergy- 
men. I  think  I  knew  the  son  well.  I  heard  him,  during  the 
time  of  his  first  love,  tell  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul,  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Bedell,  while  in  North-Carolina.  He  said : 
"  If  I  have  experienced  a  change  in  my  soul,  I  know  that  it 
was  done  by  Qx>d's  Spirit.  That  Spirit  began  the  work,  not  I." 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  certain  views  of  religion,  even  then 
too  prevalent.  He  did  not  desire  the  Seminary  to  be  placed  in 
New-York.  He  thought  the  terms  forced  upon  the  Church 
were  hard,  but  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained ;  and 
the  good  temper  displayed  by  him  was  in  iftibmitting  to  them. 
Vol.  H.— 38 
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and  counselUng  others  to  do  so.  I  remember  his  speech  well, 
and  conversed  freely  with  him  in  private.  The  question,  he 
believed  to  be,  between  a  General  Seminary  in  New-York,  un- 
der the  partial  infl.uence  of  the  whole  Church  besides,  or  a  Dio- 
cesan Seminary  in  New-York,  with  Sherred's  legacy,  and  all 
the  wealth,  and  power,  and  numbers  of  that  State,  able  to 
ovei'whelm  a  General  Seminary  elsewhere  without  funds.  He 
believed,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  the  evil  of  the  undue  influence 
of  New-York  in  the  General  Seminary,  imder  the  constitution 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee,  would  be  chiefly  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  would  be  decreasing  every  year.  In  glowing  pro- 
phetic vision,  he  saw  the  Church  extending  itself  over  the 
land ;  new  Dioceses  rising  up  in  every  part,  and  rapidly  filling 
themselves  with  ministers  and  churches ;  sending  their  funds 
to  the  treasury  of  the  General  Seminary,  and,  on  their  account, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  ministers,  having  the  right  to  re- 
gulate the  Seminary ;  by  which  means  the  power  of  the  gene- 
ral Church  would  be  increasing,  and  that  of  New-York  p^opo^ 
tionally  decreasing.  This  he  said  to  comfort  those  of  us  who 
feared  the  overwhelming  influence  of  New-York.  I  remem- 
ber well  how  he  applied  the  prophetic  words  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  that  "  tJie  sceptre  shoxvld  not  depart  from  Judah  until 
Shiloh  came  /  and  unto  him  should  he  the  gathering  of  the  na- 
tio?isy  I  do  not  say  that  the  scriptural  application  was  correct, 
but  his  meaning  was  plain.  The  Dioceses  were  to  be  the  ga- 
thering together  of  the  nations,  to  take  tlie  sceptre  from  New- 
York  in  the  management  of  the  General  Seminary.  Bishop 
White  also  intimates  that  the  opposition  from  Virginia  pro- 
ceeded from  "  a  favorite  idea  with  us  to  establish  a  theological 
professorship  in  William  and  Maiy  College."  We  ought  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  our  views,  motives,  and  rea- 
sons than  any  one  else.  We  were  then  struggling  on  with  om- 
eflbrt  at  Williamsburg,  faint,  yet  pursuing,  with  Dr.  Keith  and 
one  student,  and  scarce  any  funds.  We  knew  not  but  Virginia 
might  have  to  depend  on  some  General  Seminary.  It  was  not 
a  selfish  attachment  to  Virginia  alone,  a  desire  to  aggrandize 
ourselves,  or  the  destruction  of  others,  which  prompted  what 
we  said  and  did.  Not  knowing  how  soon  we  might  have  to 
rely  on  a  general  ♦institution,  we  wished  it  placed  under  more 
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fevorable  auspices  for  the  promotion  of  what  we  believed  to 
be  sound  views  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  than  it  would  be 
in  New-York.  The  writer  of  these  lines  recollects  his  thoughts, 
and  almost  his  very  words,  when  he  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice 
even  in  opposition  to  Judge  Cameron.  Whether  Judge  Came- 
ron, with  all  his  purity  of  motive,  and  strength  of  mind,  and 
practical  wisdom,  was  in  this  instance  right,  or  those  so  greatly 
his  inferiors  in  all  respects,  let  subsequent  events,  and  the  pre- 
sent controlling  influence  of  New-York  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Oeneral  Seminary,  declare.  The  sceptre  has  not  yet  departed 
from  Judah  —  Shiloh  has  not  yet  come.  The  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  nations  (Dioceses)  has  not  yet  been,  and  never  will 
be.  It  was  even  formally  proposed,  some  years  since,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Western-New- York,  to  give  it  up  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  New- York,  and  let  the  several  sums  contributed  from 
other  Dioceses  be  returned  to  them.  • 

'*  Busticiis  ezpectat  diim  defluat  amnis,  at  ille." 
"  Labitor,  et  labetar,  in  omne  volubilis  oevnm.^ 

FB0P06AL  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  BISHOPS,  IN  THE  YEAB  1826,   TO  MAKE 
SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE  SERVICE. 

In  my  second  article  it  was  stated  that  Bishop  Hobart  ac- 
knowledged that  there  were  some  delinquents  as  to  the  use  of 
the  ante-communion  service  in  New-York,  as  well  as  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  discovery  of  this 
feet  had  something  to  do  with  his  proposed  changes.  I  had,  a 
few  years  before,  perhaps  at  the  General  Convention,  1823,  told 
him  that  some  of  his  clergy,  chiefly  in  Western  New-York, 
were  not  more  regular  than  some  others  in  the  Church.  This 
at  the  time  he  could  not  assent  to ;  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
Convention  of  1826,  he  took  me  aside  and  said,  that  on  inquiry 
he  had  found  that  I  was  correct,  and  that  he  meant  to  propose 
something  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  pro- 
duce a  happy  uniformity  throughout  the  Church.  His  plan 
was  soon  proposed  to,  and  adopted  by  the  other  Bishops,  and 
being  sent  down  to  the  Lower  House,  was  after  some  discussion 
adopted  by  it,  and  spread  before  the  Church  for  rejection 
or  ratification  by  the  ensuing  General  Convention.     By  this 
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proposal  the  Litany  might  be  omitted  except  on  special  occa- 
sions.* One  or  more  of  the  Psalms  might  be  selected  and 
read  by  the  minister  in  place  of  the  morning  or  evening  por- 
tions. The  lessons  might  be  abridged  by  the  minister,  only 
so  that  not  less  than  fourteen  verses  be  retained.  The  ante- 
commnnion  service  was  to  be  read  on  every  Sabbath.  A 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  preface  to  the  confirmation  serr- 
ice  and  in  one  of  the  prayers  of  the  same.  By  the  latter  the 
vexed  question  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  to  be  settled, 
and  settled  at  the  lowest  point,  namely,  that  of  a  mere  change 
of  state,  or  conditional  title  to  salvation,  in  opposition  to  ce^ 
tain  views  which  the  Bishops  said  were  imputed  to  the  Church 
and  injurious  to  it.  This  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  all  the  Bishops  present.  Bishop  Moore,  being  absent,  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  at  the  next  Convention  in  Vir- 
ginia, most  earnestly  invoked  a  protest  of  the  Diocese  against 
it.  But  for  this  appeal  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Bishop,  I  believe  that  the  Church  in  Virginia  would,  by 
its  silence  at  least,  have  consented  to  the  action  of  the  General 
Convention,  although  none  of  us  were  satisfied  with  some 
things  in  it.  I  took  occasion  at  another  Convention,  where  the 
Delegates  to  the  General  Convention  were  du'ected  to  vote 
against  the  proposed  changes,  to  declare  my  continued  convic- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  General  Convention  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  calculated  to  do  good,  though  I  meant  not  to  oppose 
what  had  been  determined  on  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia. 
Tlio  adoption  of  the  changes  would  have  effected  much  of  what 
seems  now  so  generally  desired.  Had  the  change  proposed, 
whereby  the  meaning  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  fixed  at 
its  lowest  point,  been  adopted,  there  would  have  been  by  anti- 
cipation, a  protest  of  the  whole  Church  against  all  that  flood 
of  error  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  baptism  on  infants  which 
has  been  since  brought  in  by  the  Tractarian  heresy.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  understood  as  indorsing  Bishop  Ilobart's  mode 
of  explaining  our  baptismal  service,  as  I  believe  another  is 
more  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  our  services,  of  which 
the  hypothetical  theory,  or  the  judgment  of  charity,  is  the  way 

*  This  was  withdrawTi  before  tho  vote  was  taken  ia  the  Lower  Hoose. 
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for  tibeir  true  understanding.  The  lead  which  Virginia  took 
in  opposition  to  the  measure  was  followed  by  some  other  Con- 
ventions, and  as  it  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  Bishop 
Hobart  proposed  its  withdrawal,  and  it  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn, and  the  obligation  to  use  the  ante-communion  service 
on  every  Sabbath  was  left  to  rest  on  its  former  doubtful  founda- 
tion. The  Bishops  had  indeed  expressed  their  opinion  that  it 
was  obligatory,  but  it  was  of  course  only  an  opinion,  wanting 
the  force  of  law,  as  the  Gteneral  Convention  had  never  adopted 
it.    Nor  did  the  Bishops  claim  more  for  it. 


THE  EPIBOOPAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

This  was  established  at  the  General  Convention  of  1826. 
Nothing  of  its  formation  appears  on  the  Journal,  for  it  was  not 
even  proposed  to  the  House.  It  was  the  wish  of  some  to  make 
it  an  institution  of  the  Convention,  and  such  a  proposition  was 
talked  of,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  action  of  the  General 
Convention  was  against  it.  On  more  than  one  occasion  indi- 
viduals had  applied  to  the  Convention  or  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  to  adopt  or  recommend  certain  Church  books,  but 
were  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  General  Convention  was 
formed  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  precedent  would  be 
bad.  In  that  very  year,  1826,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Barlow  bronirht 
forward  a  scheme  for  a  Church  book  establishment,  and  was 
permitted  to  occupy  many  hours  in  the  explanation  and  ad- 
vocacy of  it  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  it :  ^'Jiesolved^  as  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  without  enter- 
ing at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  plan  noticed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the  subject.'' 
On  another  occasion  an  effort  was  made  to  form  a  general  edu- 
cation society  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  General  Convention. 
This  also,  after  being  considered  for  some  time,  was  postponed, 
and  never  resimied.  In  truth  the  only  institutions  "which 
have  been  brought  under  the  General  Convention "  are  the 
General  Seminary  and  the  Missionary  Society,  and  whether 
they  give  any  encouragement  for  the  trial  of  others,  all  may 
judge  for  themselves.  The  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union 
was  therefore,  as  has  since  been  publicly  and  formally  admitted 
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by  itself,  a  voluntary  institntion.  Several  attempts  were  made, 
at  different  General  Conventions,  to  have  it  enrolled  and  recog- 
nized among  the  general  institutions  of  the  Church,  but  they 
failed,  the  Convention  being  reminded  that  it  was  only  a  vol- 
imtary  society.  The  determination  of  the  Church  not  to  em- 
barrass itself  and  produce  discord,  by  adopting  any  such  insti- 
tution, was  further  manifested  by  the  failure  of  an  effort  made 
in  184:7  by  Bishop  Henshaw,  who  proposed  to  have  a  commit- 
tee of  both  Houses  to  prepare  a  few  catechetical  books  for  the 
children  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  and  harmony. 
It  was  opposed  by  Bishops  Delancy,  Whittingham,  Hopkins, 
and  myself.  After  a  discussion,  during  a  part  of  several  days, 
the  question  being  taken,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  was  the 
only  one  who  voted  for  it. 

There  was,  however,  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  a  general 
disposition  to  encourage  the  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union 
as  a  voluntary  society.  The  American  Sunday-School  Union 
and  the  American  Tract  Societies  were  noble  institutions,  and 
furnished  many  excellent  and  suitable  works  for  individuals, 
families  and  Sunday-schools ;  but  they  could  not  supply  certain 
books  setting  forth  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Gospel.  It  was  therefore  desirable 
that  Episcopalians  as  well  as  others  should  have  some  organi- 
zation for  supplying  such.  It  was  distinctly  understood,  at  the 
establishment  of  ours  in  1826,  that  it  should  assume  no  party 
character,  but  be  conducted  on  liberal,  comprehensive  princi- 
ples, setting  forth  only  those  common  tniths  about  which  Epis- 
copalians are  agreed,  which  platform  lias  been  repeatedly  de- 
clared since  then.  Accordingly,  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  at 
the  first  Convention  after  its  organization,  earnestly  recom- 
mended it  to  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopalians  of  the  State. 
A  few  months  only,  however,  had  elapsed,  when  some  of  its 
publications  contained  sentiments  very  different  from  what  was 
expected,  and  which  were  calculated  to  dissatisfy  many  of  us. 
I  immediately  wrote  to  the  chief  manager  of  it — the  present 
Bishop  of  Maryland — making  complaints.  In  reply  I  was 
assured  that  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  future  to 
avoid  giving  offense — that  the  book  most  objected  to  should 
be  witlldra^vn  from  circulation,  and  that  henceforth  books 
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&yoriiig  both  parties  in  the  Church  should  be  published.  I 
did  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  promise  and  intention, 
but  saw  the  impracticability  of  the  plan  proposed.  Thus  dis- 
appointed, I  did  not  take  any  particular  concern  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Society  after  that  I  only  saw  that  from  time  to  time 
some  things  came  out  which  were  criticised,  and  which  I  could 
not  approve,  though  there  were  many  good  little  books  pub- 
liahed  for  children,  chiefly  from  the  pens  of  pious  writers  in 
England.  At  length,  when  Tractarian  publications  began  to 
multiply  in  our  own  and  mother  Church,  the  character  of  the 
issues  of  this  Society  became  more  and  more  tinctured  with 
the  false  doctrines  of  that  school.  Complaints  became  so  nu- 
merous and  heavy  that  in  the  simimer  of  1846,  when  a  number 
of  Bishops  were  in  New-York  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Missionary  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Union  was  convened,  and  the  complaints  stated.  An  order 
was  then  passed  that  a  set  of  all  the  books  of  the  Society  should 
be  sent  to  each  Bishop  for  examination.  On  receiving  and  ex- 
amining those  sent  to  myself,  I  found  so  much  to  object  to,  that 
the  duty  was  felt  to  spread  the  same  before  the  Church.  Tliis 
was  done  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  more  than  sixty  pages. 
For  so  doing  I  received  much  severe  censure  from  the  press 
and  elsewhere.  My  charges  were  pronounced  to  be  false. 
The  books  were  declared  to  be  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  to 
have  no  unsound  doctrine  in  them.  The  Church  was  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  called  on  to  sustain  it  just  as  it  was.  Seeing 
that  there  was  no  promise  or  hope  of  amendment,  a  number 
of  those  who  believed  that  better  books  and  tracts  might  be 
procured,  determined  to  form  another  voluntary  society,  in 
which  those  who  agreed  in  sentiment  might  with  more  har- 
mony and  efficiency  benefit  the  Church  by  the  press,  and 
resist  that  torrent  of  evil  which  was  pouring  itself  over  our  own 
and  mother  Church.  Wherefore  a  number  of  Bishops,  clergy 
and  laity  who  met  together  at  the  Convention  of  1847,  in  New- 
York,  united  in  forming  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  Know- 
ledge Society.  For  so  doing  they  have  been  stigmatized  by 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  other  Society  as  the  promoters  of 
division,  schism,  and  discord,  and  as  slandering  that  Society 
whose  publications  were  still  defended  as  sound  and  useful. 
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God  has  nevertheless  been  pleased  to  bless  cor  efforts  and  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  our  operations  beyond  our  first  hopes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  at  the  last  General  Convention,  a 
most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  call  was  made  upon  us  to 
cease  from  our  work,  and  unite  with  the  elder  Society  under  a 
somewhat  new  organization,  which  disavowed  all  former  claims 
by  its  friends  of  being  other  than  a  voluntary  society,  and 
made  fresh  pledges  of  the  avoidance  of  all  which  could  offend 
any  sincere  and  pious  Episcopalian.  Had  the  regular  officers 
and  members  of  this  Society^  after  due  consideration,  formally 
proposed  to  those  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  there  might  not 
be  a  union  of  effort,  on  some  liberal  basis,  and  having  agreed 
on  the  same,  called  upon  the  Church  generally  to  sustain  such 
a  union,  there  would  have  been  something  worthy  Jbhe  name 
of  compromise,  though  I  do  not  believe  such  union  practicable 
or  likely  to  satisfy  long.  Or  had  the  managers  of  the  elder 
Society  been  content  to  discard  such  of  their  books  as  were  at 
length  found  to  be  unworthy,  and  made,  even  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  certain  changes  in  others,  and  resolved  on  the 
most  comprehensive  and  conciliatory  mode  of  action  for  the 
future,  and  left  the  other  Society  to  do  its  own  work,  in  its  own 
way,  tliere  would  have  been  nothing  to  complain  of.  All  must 
have  desired  to  see  the  work  of  reformation  go  on.  But  in- 
stead of  this,  as  though  it  were  the  only  Society  having  a  right 
to  exist,  having  resolved  on  certain  changes  and  certain 
promises,  and  forgetful  of  past  failures,  it  calls  upon  all  the 
clergy  and  congregation  of  the  Church  to  rally  around  its 
banner,  and  it  only,  under  pain  of  being  regarded  as  wanting  in 
true  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  devoid  of  Christian  charity. 
K  such  is  not  the  position  which  the  old  Society  (under  an 
altered  name)  has  assumed  toward  the  Evangelical  Know- 
ledge Society,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  Bishops,  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church,  I  have  mistaken  the  movement.  So 
have  I  understood  the  languages  of  its  managers,  its  commit- 
tees, and  its  active  friends,  as  spoken  throughout  the  land.  As 
to  the  probability  of  success  in  making  it  answer  all  the  wants 
of  the  whole  Church,  it  is  not  in  place  to  discuss  the  question. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society 
has  seen  no  cause  to  relinquish  its  work.     That  work  is  not  the 
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<KyiskHi  <^  the  Ohnrch,  (as  has  been  falsely  charged  upon  it,) 
either  as  designed  or  as  the  natural  or  probable  consequence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  best  method  of  preventing  division  is  to 
allow  a  reasonable  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  By  attempt- 
ing hermetically  to  seal  the  minds  and  lips  of  men,  there  may 
be  a  swelling  and  an  explosion.  In  our  mother  Church,  difter- 
ent  societies  having  the  same  great  object  in  view,  but  using 
somewhat  different  means,  are  not  considered  as  interfering 
with  the  unity  and  welfare  of  the  Church.  Many  there  are 
among  both  clergy  and  laity  who  actively  cooperate  witli  dif- 
ferent societies.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  of  our  societies 
may  be  worthy  of  such  general  patronage. 


THB  DOMESTIC  AND  FOBEIGN  MISSIONABY  SOCIETT  OF  THE  CHUHCII. 

Ovx  Church  was  too  tardy  in  this  noble  entert)rise,  especially 
as  to  the  Foreign  Department.  The  first  impulse  given  to  us 
was  the  tender  of  some  pecuniary  help  from  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  our  mother  country,  if  we  would  enter  upon 
the  work.  The  missionary  character  and  tendency  of  the 
Colonization  Society  did  much  to  excite  our  Church  to  action. 
The  plea  for  Africa  was  a  pathetic  one,  addressing  itself  to  all 
hearts.  But  it  was  not  heard  at  once  by  all.  Even  after  our 
first  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  unhappy  land,  I  heard  an  old  and 
respectable  clergyman  of  our  Church,  preaching  at  one  of  our 
General  Conventions,  designate  the  foreign  missionary  effort  as  a 
wild  crusade ;  and  another  of  high  standing  express  the  opinion 
tbat  the  foreign  missionary  work  was  for  other  denominations, 
and  the  domestic  for  Episcopalians.  In  three  years  after,  how- 
ever, I  heard  the  latter  plead  zealously  for  the  foreign  mission- 
ary cause.  An  effort  for  preparing  colored  missionaries  for 
Africa  was  made  at  Hartford  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Brownell  and  Dr.  Wainwright,  but,  from  various  causes,  it 
proved  of  but  little  avail.  The  efforts  of  our  Virginia  Semi- 
nary commenced  with  preparing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  for  the 
Greek  Mission,  and  have  ever  since  been  successfully  continued. 
Tlie  missionary  work  went  on  gradually  increasing  on  its  first 
platform  until  the  year  1835.  Some  of  its  friends  then 
thought  that  its  labors  and  funds  might  more  rapidly  increase 
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if  some  changes  in  its  organization  were  effected.    It  was  pro- 
posed to  place  it  more  entirely  nnder  the  patronage  and  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Convention;  to   constitnte  the  whole 
Church,  consisting  of  every  baptized  person  and  child,  the 
Society ;  to  declare  the  whole  world  to  be  but  one  field,  forbid- 
ding the  distinction  of  foreign  and  domestic,  or  so  arranging 
it  that  no  dissensions  should  arise  in  the  management  of  them. 
I  was  not  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Convention,  being  de- 
tained several  days  in  Virginia.    All  things  were  agreed  upon 
before  my  arrival  between  some  of  those  who,  from  their  lo- 
cation and  other  circumstances,  took  a  more  active  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Society.    On  reaching  Philadelphia  a  number 
of  those  brethren  whose  lead  I  was  always  ready  to  follow  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  and  some  of  whom  are  yet  alive,  in- 
formed me  that  a  most  happy  agreement  had  taken  place 
among  the  active  friends  of  missions,  that  all  party  distinctions 
were  to  be  done  away,  and  that  in  proof  of  the  liberal  feeling 
towards  those  of  our  way  of  thinking,  that  one  Bishop  would 
be  chosen  for  China,  and  two  for  the  domestic  field,  that  one  of 
the  latter,  together  with  the  former,  should  be  such  as  we 
would  designate.    Of  course  this  was  very  acceptable  to  one 
who  had  never  professed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  distinctions 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church.    It  seemed  to  promise  well. 
On  conversing  with  that  wise  and  good  man,  Bishop  Griswold, 
I  found  that  he  was  not  at  all  carried  away  with  the  new  plan 
— that  he  would  ratlier  it  should  assume  more  than  less  of  the 
voluntary  system,  referring  to  the  two  successful  societies  in 
England — the  Chm-ch  Missionary  Society  and  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel — which  had  always  acted  on  the  vol- 
untary principle.     When  the  proposed  changes  came  before 
the  whole  Society  for  discussion,  there  was,  I  thought,  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  to  underrate  the  character  and  suc- 
cess of  the  old  organization,  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to 
such  strictures,  and  to  refer  to  what  it  had  done,  and  especially 
to  the  great  increase  of  its  funds  for  the  last  year  or  two,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  my  intention  to  act  with  those  who  under- 
stood the  operation  of  the  Society  better  than  myself.     All 
things  were  settled  on  the  new  platform,  and  some  of  us  con- 
tinued until  the  last  night  of  the  Convention  under  the  pleas- 
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ing  expectation  of  having  two  missionary  Bishops  of  onr  own 
choice ;  but  it  so  happened  that  two  of  the  other  side  were 
chosen  for  the  domestic  field,  and  the  election  of  one  for  the 
foreign  field  was  indefinitely  postponed.  This,  among  other 
things,  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  some  of  ns  are 
rather  fearful  of  what  are  called  compromises. 

Though  thus  disappointed,  we  determined  to  support  the 
new  organization.  In  many  addresses  throughout  Virginia,  I 
advocated  the  peculiarities  of  it,  even  as  though  it  had  com- 
mended itself  entirely  to  my  own  choice  and  judgment.  The 
Society  under  the  new  organization  has  certainly  not  succeeded 
as  well  as  was  expected  by  some.  An  impulse  was  given  to  it  by 
the  first  extraordinary  efforts  made  in  its  behalf,  and  its  funds 
increased  for  a  time,  but  as  they  were  already  on  the  increase, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  with  the  same  exertions,  the  in- 
crease under  the  old  system  might  not  have  been  even  greater. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  annual  increase  soon  began  to  decline, 
and  that  the  advocates  for  the  new  arrangement  were  disap- 
pointed. The  friends  of  missions  have  long  mourned  the  want 
of  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Church  towards  them.  The  Do- 
mestic Department  especially  has  languished.  The  Constanti- 
nople Mission  dragged  heavily  for  some  years,  then  stopped 
altogether  for  want  of  men,  means,  and  success.  The  Greek 
Mission,  being  in  a  measure  self-supporting,  has  sustained  itself 
well.  Those  of  China  and  Africa  alone  seemed  to  draw  forth 
missionaries  and  support,  and  even  these  have  done  it  in  a  de- 
gree most  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  object  and 
the  wealth  of  the  Church.  At  the  last  General  Convention,  the 
causes  of  failure  were  inquired  into,  especially  with  a  view  to 
some  change  in  the  management  of  the  Domestic  Department, 
which  was  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  A  night  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Through  some 
mistake  on  my  part  as  to  the  place  of  meeting,  I  was  not  pre- 
sent. I  had  intended,  if  present,  and  opportunity  offered,  to 
have  stated  my  own  candid  convictions  as  to  the  main  causes 
of  the  deficiencies  complained  of.  I  should  have  referred  to 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  Domestic  Department  was  unpopu- 
lar with  a  large  portion  of  those  entitled  Low-Churchmen, 
yhose  funds  were  given  reluctantly,  while  many  on  the  other 
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side  were  far  from  being  liberal  to  either  department.  I  heard 
it  said  by  at  least  two  of  the  Bishops,  ranging  on  the  other  side, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  both  departments  in  the 
hands  of  Low-Churchmen,  in  order  to  draw  forth  funds  fipom 
the  people.  That  confidence  was  wanting  in  the  other  portion 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  voluntary  society  had  been 
formed  in  Philadelphia  for  the  disposal  of  its  funds  on  such 
missionaries  as  it  might  select.  The  committee  of  the  General 
Society  was  also  changed,  and  some  of  well-known  Low-Church 
views  were  put  on  it,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  confidence 
and  raising  funds.  Some  effect  has  certainly  been  produced 
by  this  measure,  though  unless  other  causes  of  failure  be  re- 
moved, the  effect  may  be  only  temporary.  Had  a  similar 
course  been  pursued  in  the  election  of  missionary  Bishops  at 
the  reorganization  in  1835,  according  to  the  supposed  undei> 
standing  of  some,  and  as  was  most  reasonable,  that  liberal 
policy  might  have  attached  a  larger  number  of  one  portion  of 
the  Church  to  it,  have  received  more  funds,  and  hAd  Some 
effect  as  to  the  kind  of  missionaries  employed.  But  in  connec- 
tion with  this  there  have  been  other  causes  in  operation.  I 
have  never  been  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  Domestic  Commit- 
tee a  desire  or  willingness  to  send  imsiiitable  persons,  or  men 
of  extravagant  views,  to  the  domestic  field,  in  preference  to 
others.  It  was  not  their  province,  indeed,  to  select  where  there 
were  Bishops.  The  Bishops  received  certain  sums  of  money, 
and  nominated  the  missionaries  on  whom  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pended. The  Committee  must  indeed  approve ;  but  all  must 
see  that  when  a  Bishop  makes  his  selection,  the  Committee  can 
scarce  object,  except  in  some  most  notorious  case.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Society  has  suffered  from  the  reported  character  of 
many  of  her  missionaries.  Tlieir  very  reports,  in  tlie  Spirit  of 
Missians^  were  often  very  unsatisfactory  on  several  accounts. 
To  hearts  imbued  with  evangelic  feeling  there  was  nothing  to 
interest,  tlie  mere  externals  of  religion  being  dwelt  upon,  and 
even  those  not  prospering.  Tlieir  evil  report  came  back  to  the 
eastern  States  through  various  channels.  Although  there  were 
doubtless  a  considerable  number  of  worthy  men  among  them, 
yet  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  met  with  clergymen  and  lay- 
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men  who  were  to  be  relied  on,  who,  from  their  own  observa- 
tion, have  declared,  that  as  to  very  many  of  them,  we  must 
have  different  men  and  of  different  views  in  the  western  field, 
or  our  Church  could  never  prosper.  From  Virginia  many 
individuals  and  families  have  gone  to  various  parts  of  the 
West,  and  from  there,  through  their  friends  and  I'elatives  at 
home,  I  have  heard  much  that  was  unfavorable.  The  great 
want  of  the  Church  therefore  is,  not  merely  more  missionaries, 
but  more  of  the  best  kind — evangelists  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word — ^men  of  sense  to  eschew  all  follies  and  novelties,  and 
men  of  self-denial  and  toil,  and  with  as  much  experience  as 
possible.  For  such  men  must  the  Church  pray  and  labor,  as 
she  hopes  for  succesa  Many  have  withheld  their  funds  from 
this  Society,  because  not  knowing  unto  whose  support  they 
might  be  given,  and  what  false  views  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  they  might  be  made  to  promote.  I  confess  that  such 
has  been  my  case  for  many  years.  At  first,  and  for  some  time, 
I  gave  my  annual  contributions  to  Domestic  Missions,  hoping 
the  best ;  but  such  were  the  accounts  received  in  various  ways, 
and  such  the  most  unsatisfactory  reports  of  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  I  could  not  continue  them  with  a  good  con- 
science. 

Still  I  avoided  all  public  declaration  of  my  difficulties,  and 
never  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  others  in  re- 
gard to  it.  Though  hoping  that  the  time  would  come  when, 
under  favorable  auspices,  some  voluntary  society  might,  by 
general  consent,  be  formed,  I  have  hitherto  discouraged  all 
suggestions  or  proposals,  either  public  or  private,  which  looked 
towards  a  new  society  antagonistic  to  that  already  established. 
In  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  for  the  West,  established 
a  few  years  since  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  or- 
ganization which,  while  paying  all  due  respect  to  the  General 
Society,  came  as  near  as  circumstances  would  allow  to  such  an 
institution  as  will  afford  a  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  funds 
to  those  missionaries,  and  those  only,  who  are  believed  by  the 
donors  to  be  calculated  to  disseminate  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church.  While  it  continues  to  fulfill  the  end 
and  design  of  its  formation,  I  shall  gladly  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port.   I  shall  also  rejoice  to  know,  that  by  the  blessing  of  God 
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in  turning  the  hearts  of  many  right-minded  and  zealous  joxm^^s 

men  to  the  ministry,  our  General  Society  may  have  such  num 

bers  of  suitable  ones  at  its  command  that  no  just  cause  foi 

complaint  may  hereafter  arise. 


THE  HEMOBIAL  AND  OOMMIBSION  OP  BISHOPS. 

At  the  last  General  Convention  a  Memorial  from  sundry 
presbyters,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  from  various  parts  of 
our  land,  on  the  subject  of  bettering  the  condition  and  extend- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Church,  was  sent  into  the  House  of 
Bishops,  which,  together  with  the  action  thereon,  has  excited 
so  much  attention  and  called  forth  so  much  discussion  that  it 
deserves  some  notice  in  connection  with  the  topics  referred  to  in 
this  article.  As  some  of  my  brother  Bishops  have,  in  addresses 
to  their  Conventions,  declared  their  sentiments  in  relation  to  it, 
and  Conventions  also  had  it  under  consideration,  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  a  brief  expression  of  my  own  wews,  especially  as 
they  have  been  misunderstood.  Most  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly was  this  document  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Bishops.  I  had  never  heard  of  it  until  it  was  read  to  the 
House.  Tlicre  were  passages  in  it  which  seemed  either  unin- 
telligible, or  most  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  to  the  injury  of 
the  cause  sought  to  be  promoted  by  it  I  asked  for  a  second 
reading  of  it,  but  my  difficulties  were  not  removed.  I  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  the  difficult  passages,  but  none  could  be 
given.  I  suggested  a  reference  of  the  paper  to  its  authors  and 
signers  for  explanation  or  modification,  as  I  foresaw  and  pre- 
dicted that  such  would  be  called  for,  and  the  Bishops  expected 
to  give  an  account  of  tliemselves  if  they  accepted  it  and  com- 
plied with  its  prayer.  Not  seeing  my  way  clear  in  favor  of 
the  motion,  after  speaking  freely  concerning  it,  sometimes  play- 
fully, sometimes  seriously,  I  united  witli  a  few  others  in  voting 
against  its  being  submitted  to  a  Commission.  That  I  was  not 
wrong  in  my  apprehension  as  to  the  construction  which  might 
be  put  on  some  very  undefined  and  latitudinarian  expressions 
in  the  Memorial,  has  been  proved  by  the  views  since  presented 
in  an  exposition  of  the  same  by  the  chief  mover  of  it  Xot- 
withstanding  all  the  excellent  things  in  that  exposition,  I  have 
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no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  to  its  main  feature,  that  had  sach 
been  the  tinderstanding  of  the  plan,  the  Bishops  would  not 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Memo- 
rial without  some  modification  of  its  language.  Although  vot- 
ing against  it,  and  wondering  much  at  some  things  said  in  its 
behalf,  I  have  never  questioned  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  the 
motives  of  those  presenting  it,  or  of  those  encouraging  it,  and 
have  ever  taken  pains  to  declare  my  belief,  that  no  evil  and 
some  good  would  result  from  the  movement  In  proof  of  my 
fiivorable  disposition  towards  it,  when  the  questions  of  the 
Commission,  addressed  to  all  the  Bishops  and  clergy,  came 
out,  I  made  a  response,  and  offered  some  suggestions.  I  did 
not  dream  that  the  communication  would  ever  see  the  light ; 
but  inasmuch  as  some  of  my  brethren  in  the  Episcopacy  have 
presented  these  views  to  the  public,  I  here  subjoin  my  own 
brief  and  imperfect  one.  I  may  also  add,  that  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  Memorial  and  Commission  by  the  last  Virginia 
Convention  met  my  entire  approbation,  having  been  previously 
consulted  on  the  subject. 


7b  (he  Bishops  appointed  to  consider  ihe  Memorial  of  the  Sev,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and 

others, 

DsAB  Brethbxn:  I  have  reoelved  jour  drcolar,  aaking  oommnnications  on  the 
importuit  sabject  submitted  to  jour  consideratioD,  and  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestionSy  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  jour  commission: 

iBt  It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  the  Church  does  not  make  the  most  profit- 
able ufle  of  the  Psalms.  One  half  of  our  congregations — ^perhaps  a  much  larger 
part — ^have  onl  j  one  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore  never  hear  one  half  of 
the  Psalms,  in  which  half  are  some  of  the  most  edifying,  while  the  other  hal^  being 
read  according  to  the  days  of  the  month  on  which  the  Sabbath  falls^  are  read 
imequallj.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  whole  of  Ihem  (with  the  exception 
of  nich  as  are  not  so  suitable  for  Christian  worship)  arranged  in  selections,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  topics  of  prayer,  praise,  penitence,  eta,  and  according  to  the 
seasons  and  days  which  the  Church  celebrates,  making  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  num- 
ber, and  leaving  it  to  the  minister  to  choose  out  of  them  as  he  may  think  best, 
except  when  they  belong  to  a  particular  day  or  season  ?  Would  not  that  be  better 
than  the  present  plan,  or  than  that  of  Bishops  While,  Hobart,  and  others,  namely, 
letting  the  minister  select  for  himself  one  or  more  Psalms  at  pleasure  ?  Might  not 
also  some  of  the  longer  and  less  important  lessons  be  abridged,  as  was  proposed  by 
the  above-mentioned  Bishops? 

2dly.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  service  on  communion  days  was 
too  long.  Inasmuch  as  the  pfayers  in  the  communion  service  contain  nearly  all 
that  is  in  the  Litany,  and  are  therefore  a  repetition,  I  suggest  that  the  Litany  be 
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omitted.  I  would  sabstitote  for  it^  and  for  the  prayer  for  all  conditionfl  of  men  in 
the  morning  service,  the  prajer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ^s  Church  militant,  and 
use  it  in  the  monung  service  in  place  of  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  meiu  This 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant  comes  to  us  ftt)m  primitive  times,  and  was  called  the 
short  or  shorter  Litany.  This  arrangement  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  one 
of  the  changes  of  posture  in  the  communion  service,  Yfhidi  are  thought  by  many 
to  be  too  numerous. 

3dly.  The  service  on  ordination  occasions  is  felt  by  Bishops,  clergy,  and  people 
to  be  oppressive  and  injurious.  The  service  peculiar  to  the  ordination  is  most 
solemn  and  impressive,  and  its  effect  should  not  be  weakened  by  the  addition  of  so 
much  of  that  which  is  used  every  Sabbath.  I  would  suggest  the  omission  of  the 
Litany  and  Commandments  on  that  occasion. 

4thly.  I  would  suggest  that  the  same  method  which  our  forefathers  adopted,  in 
relation  to  a  clause  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  to  the  form  of  ordination,  be  appUed 
to  the  declarations  of  regeneration,  and  being  bom  of  the  Spirit,  after  baptisuk  In 
the  Creed  we  are  allowed  to  omit  the  words,  ''  He  descended  into  hell,"  or  use 
some  others.  In  the  ordination  of  ministers  two  forms  are  allowed,  according  to 
the  option  of  the  Bishop.  Why  not  the  same  privilege  of  omission  granted  to  the 
minister  in  baptizing,  or  the  use  of  another  prayer  which  might  be  prepared  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  peace  among  ourselves,  and  to  tiie 
removing  of  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  those  who  belong  to  other  denominations 
and  the  community  at  large,  than  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  be  in  entire 
accordance  with  what  now  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  namely,  that  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions  in  the  baptis- 
mal service  is  allowed.  If  it  be  allowed,  why  enforce  on  all  the  use  of  the  words 
which,  by  their  sound,  seem  to  convey  a  meaning  which  is  repudiated  by  so  many. 
I  have  long  known  that  a  painful  difficulty  is  felt  in  the  use  of  these  passages,  not 
by  one  portion  of  our  ministers  and  people,  but  by  a  number  who  differ  from  such 
on  other  points.  I  believe  that  public  baptism  would  be  much  more  common  but 
for  the  reluctance  to  use  these  expressions  before  so  many  who  do  not  understand 
or  approve  them.  Many  parents,  I  believe,  M*e  prejudiced  against  the  baptism  of 
their  cliildren,  and  put  it  off  on  account  of  these  words  and  their  supposed  meaning. 
I  believe  that  nothing  stands  more  in  the  way  of  converts  from  other  denomina- 
tions, and  especially  such  of  their  ministers  as  are  worth  having,  than  the  required 
use  of  these  words  in  our  baptismal  service.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  preface  to 
our  confirmation  service,  or  rather  another  preface,  to  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Bishop,  would  also  ^e  desirable. 

As  I  fear  my  brethren  will  be  wearied  with  many  and  lengthy  communications,  I 
omit  other  suggestions  of  less  importance,  (in  relation  to  the  service,)  and  sincerely 
commend  them  to  the  direction  of  the  great  head  of  the  Church. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

WiLLiAH  Meade. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  above  nothing  like  a  com- 
plete scheme  was  attempted.  That  was  not  even  thought  of. 
I  only  offered  a  few  unconnected  suggestions  for  tliose  who 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  some  regujar  plan  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Church.     As  to  the  substance  of  them,  they  are 
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less  in  amount  than  .the  changes  proposed  by  the  Bishops  in 
1826,  and  therefore,  as  an  individual,  I  may  shelter  myself 
behind  them  from  any  charge  of  presumption  or  desire  of 
change.  I  voted  for  those  proposed  by  the  Bishops  and  House 
of  Delegates  in  1826,  believing  it  to  be  better  to  settle  by  law 
any  thing  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  serious  departure  from 
the  order  of  our  service,  rather  tlian  leave  it  to  individual  dis- 
cretion, though  always  maintaining  that,  as  to  smaller  matters, 
there  must  ever  be  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  that  even  as  to  greater  ones,  occasions  must  arise 
justifying  a  departure  from  them,  on  the  principle  that  God 
loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice,  and  that  laws  were  made  for 
men,  and  not  men  for  laws.  I  believe  that  some  wholesome 
change  may  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  services, 
which,  so  far  from  interfering  with  their  original  use  and  de- 
sign, will  be  conformable  vrith  the  same.  1  trust  that  in  a  wise 
and  cpnservative  spirit  such  arrangements  will  be  made.  It 
was  not  for  the  j^urpose  of  encouraging  an  unlimited  license  in 
the  use  of  the  service  that  I  opposed  the  Commission,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  it  is  for  such  a  purpose  that  some  still  contend 
against  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  intimated.  I  believe  that 
there  is  now  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  many  who  have 
hitherto  been  most  strenuous  for  rubrical  exactness  and  length- 
ened services,  to  make  more  changes  and  relaxations  tlian  I 
ever  practised,  cotmtenanced,  or  now  desire.  The  omission  of 
the  ante-communion  service,  except  on  communion  days,  was 
in  truth  almost  all  tliat  distinguished  some  who  were  deemed 
irregular  from  the  most  strictly  nibrical,  according  to  their 
understanding  of  rubrics.  I  am,  however,  willing  for  other  ar- 
rangements more  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan  and  use  of 
our  varied  services.  In  relation  to  tlie  suggestion  in  my  letter, 
as  to  the  omission  of  certain  parts  of  our  baptismal  service 
after  the  rite  is  performed,  I  do  not  know  that  any  othei*s  have 
made  the  same  to  the  Committee,  but  I  know  full  well  that 
there  are  many,  and  they  not  of  one  party  only,  who  feel  the 
desirableness  of  it.  It  ought  to  be  much  less  objectiona]>le 
than  that  of  Bishop  Ifobart,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
whole  House  of  Bishops,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  other 
House  in  the  year  1820.  That  proposed  to  repudiate  all  high 
Vol.  IL— 39 
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views  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as  doing  injustice  and  injury 
to  the  Church,  and  to  establish  the  lowest  theory,  namely,  a 
mere  change  of  state  and  conditional  title  to  salvation,  as  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  This  only  proposes  to  omit  the  use  of 
certain  parts  following  after  the  baptism,  and  not  at  all  essen- 
tial to  its  completeness,  and  about  whose  meaning  there  ever 
have  been  disputes  in  the  Church,  from  the  times  of  the  fathers 
to  the  present  moment,  and  will  be  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  leaves  every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  rite,  drawing  it  of  course  from  Scripture — ^titie 
only  autiioritative  source,  if,  indeed,  he  believes  that  Scripture 
speaks  on  the  subject — or  else  to  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  and  only  perform  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  ordi- 
nance. It  only  forbears  to  define  and  to  render  thanks  for 
something  of  which  we  can  have  no  certain  knowledge.  It 
will  leave  the  service  a  purely  devotional  and  scriptural  one, 
to  which  none  can  object ;  which  will  not  perplex  or  distress 
the  consciences  of  either  parents,  sponsors,  congregation,  or 
minister,  and  will  relieve  the  Church  from  much  misunder^ 
standing  and  censure  on  the  part  of  many  who  hear  it  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  some  of  the  confessions  of  other  Reformed 
Churches  there  may  be  found  expressions  of  the  same  kind, 
which,  of  course,  are  liable  to  similar  objection ;  but  there  is 
this  diflference,  that  in  their  case  the  expressions  are  locked  up 
in  books  that  are  seldom  seen.  They  are  not  used  in  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  baptism ;  not  put  in  the  form  of  positive 
thanksgivings  for  a  spiritual  regeneration  certainly  received  at 
a  given  moment  and  through  a  certain  act,  and  are  therefore 
not  the  occasion  of  such  unliappy  disputation.  It  is  the  great 
shame  and  reproach  of  Christendom  that  so  much  strife  and 
bitterness  have  ever  been  about  those  things  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  and  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
the  clergy  especially  should  be  the  most  curious  and  anxious  to 
be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  should  puzzle  their  poor 
people  with  such  questions.  Tlio  disputes  about  the  Divine 
decrees  and  the  effects  of  baptism  on  the  condition  and  the 
souls  of  unconscious  infants  are  of  this  kind,  llow  numerous, 
and  how  contradictory  and  extravagant  the  theories  as  to  the 
latter ;  how  intolerant  the  feelings,  and  speeches,  and  conduct 
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of  some  towards  those  who  diflfer  from  them.  Is  it  not  time 
that  these  should  cease?  Could  there  be  a  better  way  of 
beginning  it  than  by  cutting  off  the  continually  recurring 
occasions  of  bringing  it  before  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men?  Tlie  Church  has  adopted  this  plan  in  relation  to  a 
clause  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  in  the  service  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  priests,  and  has  left  some  other  things  optional  with 
the  minister.  Might  not  the  same  method  be  adopted,  with 
happy  effect,  in  relation  to  the  interminable  dispute  about 
baptismal  regeneration.  None  of  the  various  expositions  would 
then  be  either  affirmed  or  condemned  in  the  service.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  though  there  always  might  be  differences — 
great  differences,  requiring  to  bo  discussed,  false  doctrines  con- 
cerning it  requiring  to  be  exposed,  yet  the  omission  of  any 
thing  like  defining  or  seeming  to  render  thanks  for  an  effect 
certainly  produced,  would  greatly  diminish  controversy,  and  be 
a  solemn  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  Church  against  the 
attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  I  confess  I  shall 
have  little  confidence  in  the  existence  or  strength  of  a  spirit  of 
compromise  in  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  peace,  if 
there  be  not  a  willingness  merely  to  omit  a  few  words,  about 
whose  meaning  there  are  such  various  opinions,  and  which  no 
one  can  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  ordinance.  To  be  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  i? 
commanded  and  required.  That  the  word  should  accompany 
it,  and  prayer  be  offered  up  for  God's  blessing,  is  manifestly 
proper,  but  that  we  should  undertake  to  define  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  render  thanks  for  it,  is  nowhere  enjoined.  Tlie 
addition  is  the  work  of  man,  and  has  been  a  great  unhappiness 
to  the  Church.  Should  any  be  disposed  to  think  or  say,  that 
some  of  us  are  desirous  to  dispose  of  some  words  in  the  service 
which  interfere  with  our  views  of  regeneration,  I  can  most  con- 
scientiously say,  that  such  is  not  my  case.  As  I  underetand 
the  service,  and  believe  it  ought  to  be  understood,  after  having 
examined  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  expresses 
my  own  prior  conviction  on  the  subject  of  baptism ;  but  there 
are  peculiarities  and  difficulties  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the 
subject,  and  in  the  terms  used,  which  require  continual  ex- 
planations and  defenses,  that  perplex  and  injure  the  cause.    It 
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is  therefore  maintained,  that  the  omission  of  these  words,  which 
are  the  causes  of  almost  all  the  controversy,  would  promote  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church ;  wliich  words,  it  is  again 
aflinned,  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  right  performance  of 
baptism.    It  is  complete  without  them. 


CJONCLTJDING  SEMAKK6. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  our  Church,  I  should  say  that  some  are 
now  as  much  disposed  to  undervalue  her  efficacy  for  good, 
even  without  the  proposed  changes,  as  many  were  formerly  to 
overrate  it.  Very  soon  after  my  entrance  on  the  ministry,  I 
read  a  sermon  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Bishops  on 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Walk  about  Zion,  mark  well  her 
bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces,"  etc.  They  were  applied  to 
our  Church  in  this  country,  and  her  praises  highly  spoken.  It 
was  confidently  affirmed  that  she  must  greatly  prevail  over 
others,  by  reason  of  .her  divine  organization,  and  many  excel- 
lencies. Tlie  same  glorious  things  were  continually  spoken  of 
her  by  such  iis  claimed  to  be  her  true  sons,  and  those  who  did 
not  fomly  believe  that  she  must  outstrip,  or  pcrliaps  overwhelm 
all  otliei-s,  were  considered  as  wanting  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  to  his  Church,  and  a  hearty  zeal  in  her  behalf.  Just  at 
this  time  I  met  with  a  sermon  on  the  same  text,  and  in  the 
very  same  style,  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
Baptist  ministers  in  Virginia,  showing  that  the  Baptist  Cluu'ch 
was  so  clearly  the  true  Apostolic  Church— of  coui>>e  after  God's 
own  heart — that  it  must  carry  every  thing  before  it ;  that  the 
signs  of  the  times  could  not  be  mistaken.  Shortly  after  this 
I  went  to  the  West  and  heard  of  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  was  preaching  from  place  to  place  a  sermon,  or 
series  of  sermons,  if  not  from  the  same  text,  yet  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  declared  his  firm  conviction,  tliat  his 
Church  was,  as  to  her  constitution,  doctrine,  and  discipline,  so 
scriptural,  and  so  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  that 
in  twenty  years  tlie  whole  land  would  embrace  it.  At  this 
tnne  also  a  favorite  song  with  many  Methodists  was, 
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"  The  Metho^flts  are  gaming  gionnd,** 
*'  The  Devil's  kingdom  's  tombling  down,^ 
''HaUelujah!    HaUelujahl" 

Doubtless  all  these  were  most  sincere  in  their  belief,  that 
what  they  earnestly  desired,  would  surely  come  to  pass.  Forty 
years  hare  since  elapsed,  and  no  one  of  them  has  taken  the 
place  of  tlie  other.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  them  have,  by 
God's  blessing,  done  much  good  on  tiie  diflFerent  theatres  as- 
signed them,  are  still  doing  good,  and  will  do  more  good. 
Moreover  they  have  sustained  very  much  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  to  numbers  and  success.  All  of  them  have  had 
their  trials,  their  declensions,  their  reverses,  which  should  make 
them  humble,  and  cause  them  to  refrain  from  taunts  and  re- 
proaches, rather  remembering  the  admonition  that 

"  Brethren  in  cakunity  should  love." 

I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  now  to  be  found  who  would 
venture  the  prophecy,  that  their  own  denomination  must  soon 
swallow  up  all  others.  Our  own  Church  has  not  been  favored 
with  the  same  abundant  opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor,  (except  on  Southern  plantations,)  while  she  has  en- 
joyed greater  opportunities  of  presenting  it  with  acceptableness 
to  the  wealthy  and  educated.  Nor  has  her  evangelical  Liturgy, 
and  the  faithful  preaching  of  many  of  her  ministers ,  hcr^n  un- 
blessed in  the  behalf  of  such.  Sadly  has  she  been  afflicted  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  with  the  hankerings  of  some  of  her  minis- 
ters and  people  after  Kome.  Their  apostacy  has  indeed  been 
most  mortifying,  and  is  well  calculated  to  punish  her  for  much 
vain  boasting,  and  lead  to  a  more  chastened  estimate  of  her 
character  and  mission.  She  has  certainly  lost  much  in  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  given  to  her  enemies,  both 
in  the  Church  and  the  world,  occasion  for  increased  opposition 
and  condemnation.  It  is  needless  to  close  our  eyes  on  tliis 
most  notorious  fact.  It  will  be  wisdom,  honesty  and  good 
policy  to  acknowledge  it  freely.  Sins  must  be  confessed,  as 
well  as  forsaken,  in  order  to  be  ftiUy  forgiven,  and  their  evil 
consequences  prevented. 

We  must  also  a<L>pt  the  most  effectual  means  for  recovering 
what  has  been  lost.     It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  that  all 
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of  God's  favor  has  not  been  lost.  On  the  contrary,  never 
has  the  Gospel  been  more  faithfully  and  earnestly  preached  by 
greater  numbers  of  our  ministers  in  England  and  America 
than  during  our  recent  fiery  trial.  Though  the  enemy  came 
in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  speaking  from  thousands 
of  pulpits,  has  lifted  up  the  standard  of  truth  against  him. 
Tlie  heretical  movement  has  been  arrested,  and  now  stands, 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion,  seeking  to  find  out  some 
object  on  which  to  lay  the  blame  of  its  own  mischievous  pro- 
ceedings. 

Together  with  many  who  are  guiltless  of  the  evil  sought  to 
be  removed,  some  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  it  are  now 
proposing  certain  changes  in  the  mode  of  the  Church's  worship, 
in  order  to  regain  what  is  lost  and  press  forward  in  the  duty 
assigned  us  by  God.  It  is  believed  that  an  abridgment  of 
the  usual  worship,  by  a  partial  reformation  of  services  once 
distinct,  will  remove  one  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Church's  popularity,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  do  so.  But  whether  the  service  be  longer  or  shorter, 
if  ministers  preach  the  Gt)spel  faithfully  and  perform  all  other 
duties  piously  and  zealously,  great  will  be  the  efiect.  Num- 
bers will  be  added  to  tlie  Lord  of  such  as  shall  be  saved.  Too 
many  instances  of  a  true  conversion  and  most  exalted  piety 
are  to  bo  found  in  our  own  and  mother  Cliurch  to  allow  of  a 
doubt  on  tliis  point.  Tlie  great  want  of  the  Church  is  more 
pious  and  zealous  ministei's,  who  understand  and  preach  the 
Gospel.  Let  them  be  sons  of  the  Church,  not  converts,  except 
they  be  young — not  proselytes  from  other  ininistries.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  many  useful  and  acceptable  ones  from  the 
pulpits  of  otlier  denominations.  All  experience  is  against  it. 
If  respectable,  influential  and  happy  in  the  places  of  their 
birth,  training  and  ministry,  it  will  not  often  happen  that 
either  conscience,  choice  or  judgment  will  induce  them  to  leave 
their  old  associations.  Most  honorable  exceptions  there  are. 
I  have  known  such — have  laid  my  hands  on  such,  and  highly 
esteem  them.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have  ever  made  it  my 
boast,  that  if,  in  any  thing  I  have  done  good  service  to  tlie 
Church,  it  has  been  in  dissuading  from  our  ministry  those  who 
would  have  gladly  entered  it,  but  who,  like  too  many  others, 
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might  have  done  us  evil  instead  of  good — ^might  either  have  j 

been  drones  in  onr  hive,  or  else  have  taken  our  ministry  on 
the  way  to  Rome.    "When  I  have  heard  it  boasted,  that  hun-  f 

dreds  have  left  other  ministries,  drawn  by  the  superior  and  excln-  j. 

sive  claims  of  ours,  and  have  known  who  and  what  too  many  a 

of  these  were,  I  have  mourned  over  the  fact,  instead  of  re-  ] 

joicing  at  it,  and  regarded  it  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
us,  for  urging,  to  an  extreme  which  neither  Scripture,  nor  our 
Protestant  fathers,  nor  our  standards  justify,  the  exclusive  ' 

claims  of  Episcopal  ordination ;  at  the  same  time,  when  I  have 
heard  some  of  other  denominations  declare,  that  none  but  the  fij 

unworthy  ever  leave  them,  I  could  not  forbear  the  hint  that  h 

there  must  be  something  most  defective  in  the  training  of  their  n 

ministers,  when  they  have  so  many  imworthy  ones  to  spare.  w 

The  great  complaint  of  those  who  desire  some  changes  is,  !:i 

that  our  Church  does  not,  as  at  present  administered,  operate 
on  the  masses — especially  that  we  have  so  few  of  the  very  poor 
in  our  congregations,  although  some  have  labored  very  faith- 
fully to  this  end.    It  ought  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  ' ' 
unhappiness  and  defect  to  be  without  a  due  admixture  of  such.  ;, 
Ministers  ought  to  covet  the  poor  for  their  congregations,  and  * 
seek  them  by  all  proper  means.    They  should  do  it  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  for  that  of  the  rich  of  their  flock,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.    Tlie  presence  of  the  poor  will  help 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  plainer  and  more  eflFective  way 
— ^will  exercise  all  their  ministerial  graces — will  call  forth  the 
alms  of  their  parishioners  the  more  abundantly.    Our  services, 
rightly  understood  and  used,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant    It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  so  much                     >■ 
prejudice  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  against  our  Church  and  her  peculiarities,  so  that  thus 
fitr  but  little  success  has  attended  even  the  most  zealous  eflForts                      # 
of  some  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work.    Various 
circumstances  connected  with  our  political  and  religious  history 
have  contributed  to  this.    "With  idl  the  republicanism  of  our 
country,  there  is  as  much  of  social  and  religious  prejudice,  caste                      'J 
and  division  amongst  us  as  in  any  nation  of  Christendom, 
although  it  diflfers  considerably  in  some  of  its  modes.    Political 
and  religious  demagogues  are   continually  fostering  it,   in 
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order  to  promote  their  ends.  Religions  associations  are  liard  to 
be  broken.  "  Can  a  people  forsake  their  gods  ?"  may  be  asked 
now  in  relation  to  the  religions  sects  of  onr  conntry,  as  formerly 
concerning  the  sects  in  Pagan  lands.  Two  or  three  denomina- 
tions amongst  us  have  absorbed  almost  all  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  claim  them  as  their  birth-right.  To  induce  even  a  few  of 
such  to  unite  with  us  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  for 
against  no  denomination  of  Christians  are  their  prejudices  bo 
strong  as  against  our  own.  Still  let  us  endeavor  to  allure  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  more  neglected  ones  into  our  fold,  and 
tend  them  well.  If  any  modifications  of  our  system  can  adapt 
it  the  better  for  this  purpose,  most  assuredly  let  it  be  done  so. 
In  ordaining  men  for  the  purpose,  however,  let  us  beware  of 
lowering  our  standard  too  much.  Our  Lord  and  the  Apostles 
who  preached  so  well  to  the  poor  were  filled  with  all  know- 
ledge by  the  Spirit.  All  other  denominations  are  raising  their 
standard  of  ministerial  qualification.  Some  expressions  have 
been  used  among  us  which  have  excited  fears  that  we  were 
about  to  err  in  this  respect.  I  have  no  such  fears  myself.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  confident  that  a  few  mistakes  in  ordaining  igno- 
rant and  unsuitable  men  would  soon  correct  the  error. 

I  have  thus  in  a  most  imperfect  manner  completed  my  recol- 
lection of  such  things  in  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  and  in  the 
General  Church  as  seemed  most  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Il' 
any  are  disgiLstcd  at  the  egotism  which  pervades  them,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  or  complain,  for  I  am  wearied  and  sick  of  it 
myself.  And  yet  1  do  not  sec  how  I  could  have  executed  the 
task  which  I  have  (j)erhaj)s  unwisely)  undertaken,  without  in- 
troducing much  of  my  unworthy  self  into  the  narrative,  having 
been  so  mixed  up  with  the  transactions  of  the  times.  I  had 
thought,  in  view  of  death,  to  leave  behind  me  some  such 
notices,  but  it  may  be  better  that  I  have  been  surprised  into 
this  earlier  statement,  so  that  if  I  have  fallen  into  any  mistakes 
I  may  have  the  oi^portunity  of  correcting  them,  as  I  should  be 
grieved  to  misrepresent  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the  Church 
of  my  affections,  or  any  member  of  it. 

The  remainder  of  my  task  will  be  easier,  and  sometimes 
more  aprrecable.     In  the  next  article  I  shall  enter  upon  some 
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notices  of  the  old  Churches,  ministers,  and  occasionally  old 
femilies  of  Virginia.  Although  some  painful  things  will  ne- 
cessarily obtrude  themselves,  yet  there  will  be  also  some  facts 
of  agreeable  interest,  on  wliich  I  shall  delight  to  dwell.  From 
the  documents  already  collected  I  find  that  I  shall  be  able  t<> 
present  some  pleasing  specimens  of  true  piety,  botli  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  which,  but  for  the  investigation  I  have  made, 
would  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Even  in  the  darkest  ages  of 
Qod's  Church  there  are  always  some  lights  to  be  seen.  And 
even  for  those  lights  which  are  most  dim,  such  allowance  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country  call  for,  is  justly  due. 
It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  articles  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  my  task  will  exceed  my  first  calculations,  and  that 
when  I  have  done,  enough  will  have  been  written  to  form  a 
little  volume,  containing  so  much  which  has  not  hitherto  ap- 
peared, that  it  may  not  seem  unworthy  of  re-publication. 
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The  word  "  evangelical"  has  become  an  honored  title. 
Originally  given  in  contempt  to  those  who  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  preach  ''  Christ's  Gospel,"  it  has  been  "  boimd  as  a 
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badge  npon  them"  by  the  dasB  to  whom  it  was  fint  Bneerini^^^ 
applied.    They  have  worn  it  through  a  centmy  of  stormj  op- 
position ;  completely  vindicated  it  by  their  preaching  and  ihrir 
works;  and  now  at  last  hare  come  out  into  the  armlighty 
decidedly  the  most  influential  and  widely  respected  pntj  in. 
the  Ohurch.    The  great  benevolent  enterprises  in  our  oom-' 
munion  are  sustained  mainly  by  their  cooperation.    The  Ujb- 
sionary  cause  finds  in  Ihem  its  ohief  support    SundayHMshocd 
publications  are  modified  to  secure  their  patronage ;  and  the 
demand  for  their  ministrations  in  tiie  parishes  has  come  to  be 
greatly  beyond  the  supply. 

Although  not  yet  the  largest  section  in  our  Ghnreh,  and 
having  no  great  party  leaders  in  Conventions,  they  are,  from 
the  divisions  in  the  other  parties,  and  their  own  great  unit^  of 
action  and  of  heart,  able  to  cast  a  preponderating  wdg^  in 
favor  of  or  against  almost  any  measure  they  may  choose.  A 
clear  path  seems  now  opened  to  them,  by  God's  prbvidenee,  to 
an  eventual  moulding  of  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Communion  in  this  land. 

In  England,  the  position  reached  is  hardly  less  infiuential 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  "parent  school  has,  indeed,  been 
kept  somewhat  behind  the  child  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  been  placed.  The  power  of  the  English 
government  and  aristocraoy,  in  Church  affairs  —  the  former 
great  from  its  appointment  of  the  Bishops,  the  latter  from  the 
immense  patronage  it  wields  —  was  for  half  a  century  decid* 
edly  against  "  the  Evangelicals,"  and  never  has  been  thrown,  to 
any  great  extent,  into  their  scale.  They  have  consequently 
had  to  work  upwards  from  obscurity,  not  merely  hj  the  simple 
power  of  truth,  as  here,  but  against  the  frowns  of  a  cold  and 
stern  conservatism,  which  looked  down  wratlifully  firom  its 
battlements  of  ancient  forms  on  what  it  considered  an  upstart 
and  disorganizing  school. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  disadvantage,  the  position 
now  occupied  by  the  holders  of  evangelical  principles  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  by  no  means  to  be  contemned. 

Numerically^  they  have  come  to  be  a  powerful  body  in  the 
Church.  Tlie  protest  gotten  up  by  them  against  "  Newman- 
ism,"  in  1843,  had,  we  believe,  nearly  seven  thousand  signa- 
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tares.  Many  of  these  were  from  the  Laity ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion came  from  Clergymen,  who,  at  such  a  time,  were  called 
(HI  especially  to  "  show  their  hand."  Perhaps  four  thousand 
would  not  be  an  imfair  statement  of  the  number  of  the  Clergy 
then  willing  to  be  reckoned  with  them  in  the  main.  The  re- 
pulsion of  Tractarianism  has  tended  to  increase  their  numbers 
since,  and  they  are  now  estimated  at  about  five  thousand,  ex- 
cluding a  few  hundred  who  are  rather  Radicals  than  Evangel- 
icals, though  classing  themselves  with  these  latter  on  most  points. 
A  vast  change  this  from  the  time  when  Romaine  and  Venn, 
Newton  and  Scott,  stood  almost  alone  in  England,  and  when 
Simeon  thought  of  publishing  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  other  in  the  Church  that  assimilated  to  his 
views  of  Scripture  truth.  Relatively  to  the  eighteen  thousand 
Clergy  of  the  Establishment,  five  thousand  may  seem  a  small 
minority ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  remaining  thir- 
teen thousand  are  cut  up  into  three  great  sections,  voting  often 
against  each  other,  and  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
strength  of  these  is  buried  in  Cathedral  closes.  College  Fellow- 
ships, and  other  sinecures  of  various  kinds,  while  the  Evan- 
gelicals are  almost  to  a  man  among  the  people,  holders  in  some 
way  of  a  real  cure  of  souls,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  have  in 
their  hands  what,  under  a  more  liberal  Constitution,  would  be 
almost  a  controlling  power  over  the  Church.  The  sense  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Government,  though  by  no  means 
friendly  to  them  yet,  has  been  compelled  to  court  their  patron- 
age and  bestow  on  them  its  smiles.  The  two  Archbishops 
have  been  taken  by  it  from  their  ranks.  Some  four  or  five  of 
the  Episcopal  Sees  have  been  filled  from  the  same  source ; 
and  a  tolerably  fair  representation  has  been  given  them  in  the 
appointment  of  Bishops  for  the  various  dependencies  upon  the 
Crown.*    An  influence  is  of  course  reflected  back  upon  the 

*  Thus  Wilson^  after  raiamg  up  at  Islington  a  parish  such  as  hardly  had  been 
known  in  England  —  a  parish  that,  with  its  assistant  Ministers,  would  make 
almost  a  Diocese  with  us — was  assigned  the  wide  sphere  of  the  Bishopric  of  Ben- 
gal, since  made  the  Metropolitanship  of  British  India.  Corner  one  of  ''  Simeon*8 
young  men,"  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopate  of  Madras,  where  Dealtry,  kindred 
in  spirit,  was  subsequently  placed.  Perry  was  sent  to  Melbourne,  to  display  in  its 
new  and  growing  settlements  the  missionary  energy  that  he  had  shown  at  Cam- 
bridge.   And  Vidal,  holy  and  earnest,  was  given  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  stamp  hit 
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Government  and  Church  from  such  appointments,  and  a  9tatt£^ 
is  given  the  whole  school,  such  as  otherwise  might  have  been 
long  struggled  for  in  vain.  And  if  success  do  not  extract  their 
energy  and  put  a  damper  on  their  zeal ;  if  they  retain,  upoD 
Cathedral  thrones  and  in  fashionable  Churches,  the  warmth 
which  marked  them  when,  pei-secuted  and  despised,  they 
travelled  in  homespun,  and  preached  to  countrymen  in  bams; 
there  appears  no  hindrance  to  their  reaching,  in  due  time,  the 
sunny  summit  of  a  general  honor  and  esteem.  Be  their  pro- 
gress in  the  future,  however,  what  it  may,  worldly  ambition 
might  almost  be  satisfied  with  the  position  that  has  been 
already  gained.  When  we  compare  their  position  at  the  out- 
set with  what  it  is  this  very  day,  the  stages  of  their  advance 
seem  like  the  ascents  of  a  triumph.  It  is  now  but  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  they  were  snubbed  in  every  company,  and 
hardly  found  entrance  into  any  Church ;  had  to  preach  from 
tomb-stones,  because  pulpits  were  refused  them ;  or  in  bams, 
and  on  the  hill-sides,  because  even  church-yards  were  denied ; 
were  made,  indeed,  like  certain  Scripture  cliaracters  before 
them,  "the  filth  of  the  earth,  and  the  oflT-scouring  of  all 
things,"  well  if,  in  appearing  to  present  the  Gospel,  they 
were  not  saluted  with  either  stones  or  imprecations ;  and  bet- 
ter if,  for  their  adhesion  to  that  Gospel,  they  had  not  to 
encounter  the  infuriate  opposition  of  their  "brethren,"  their 
''  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  And  even  when  the  first 
bitterness  of  opposition  had  subsided,  and  the  truths  they 
preached  began  to  tell  extensively  upon  men's  hearts,  con- 
tempt and  persecution  had  still  often  to  be  borne.  Tluis  Ko- 
maine  was  ejected  from  the  Morning  Lectureship  of  St. 
George's,  London,  because,  as  "the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,"  tlic  aristocratic  Kector  complained  he  had  brought  a 
mob  into  the  Church.  And  when  elected  by  the  people 
Evening  Lecturer  at  St.  Dunstairs,  the  Wardens  so  opposed 
his  entrance  that  he  only  found  admission  through  a  suit  at 
law.  At  Cambridge,  too,  on  Simeon's  presentation  to  his  llec- 
toi-ship,  the  pew-holders  by  consent  locked  their  pew-dooi's 

spirit  on  its  Churches  whilo  yet  in  their  formation  state.  Selwyn,  of  New-Zcahnd, 
can  perhaps  hardly  bo  reckoned  with  this  band,  though  much  of  his  zeal  has  been 
gathered  iu  their  school. 
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against  his  andience ;  and  on  his  appointment  of  an  erening 
service,  his  hostile  Chturch-Wardens  barred  him  out  from  his 
own  Chnrch.  But  truth  must  prevail  where  its  advocates  are 
steadfast ;  and,  ere  many  years,  we  find  the  same  Eomaino  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  London,  and  Simeon  smiled 
on  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  University,  and  honored  by  the 
officers  and  congregation  of  his  Church.  Still  later,  and  he 
whom  gownsmen  had  once  blushed  to  walk  with,  and  Pro- 
fessors passed  by  upon  the  other  side,  is  called  on  by  Bishops, 
received  graciously  by  Sovereigns,  and  buried  finally  with  an 
almost  universal  grief;  while  now  the  representatives  of  the 
sentiments  of  wliich  such  men  were  not  ashamed  dwell, 
honored  and  respected,  in  some  thousand  quiet  parsonages; 
command  influential  congregations  in  the  towns;  are  mun- 
bered,  in  some  cases,*  among  England's  noblest  preachers ;  sit 
with  the  Bishops  amid  the  magnates  of  the  land ;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Archbishop,  rank  next  the  Sovereign,  and  be^ 
fore  the  Princes  of  the  blood. 

When  a  change  so  great  has  been  eflFected  in  a  Church  and 
country  where  such  movements  are  proverbially  slow,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  note  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  about. 

It  may  seem  a  begging  of  the  question  between  "  the  Evan- 
gelicals," and  others,  to  attribute  their  success  and  progress  to 
their  more  faithful  presentation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  we 
ghould  be  untrue  to  our  convictions  did  we  not  state  this  as  tlie 
prime  element  of  their  advance.  Preaching  was  certainly  at 
a  miserably  low  ebb  when  they  arose.  Tlie  life  of  the  In- 
formation movement  had  long  ago  departed,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  subsequent  Puritan  awakening  was  gone.  In  get- 
ting away  as  far  as  possible  from  Puritanism,  too  many  had 
gotten  away  too  from  the  Gospel  wliich  the  Puritans  certainly 
proclaimed.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator^  preached  about  as 
much  of  it  as  was  heard  in  the  mass  of  the  pulpits  of  his  day. 
Bishop  Burnet,  his  contemporarj^,  says  the  Ember  days  were 
the  grief  and  burden  of  his  life.  The  most  of  those  wlio  came 
then  to  be  ordained  knew  nothing,  he  declares,  of  the  simplest 

*  As,  for  instance,  Stowell  and  McNeill 
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parts  of  Bcriptnre;  and  many  who  had  been  ordained  and 
came  for  institution,  conld  not  show  that  the  Bible  bad  been 
read  by  them  except  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  Of 
such  materials  were  formed  the  men  who  held  the  curacies 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  time  when  the  Evangelic  move- 
ment was  commenced.  How  little  of  the  Gbspel  could  be 
preached  by  men  who  knew  not  its  very  words,  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  perceive.  In  the  higher  class  of 
clergy  there  was  more  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  the  life 
and  power  of  it  were  sadly  wanting.  Cold  intellect,  or  as  cold 
morality,  shed  a  dim  light  around  the  pulpit  that  should  have 
blazed  witii  lire  from  heaven.  The  infidel  noble  was  argued 
witii  about  faitii  in  Christianity,  not  pleaded  with  by  the  con- 
straining love  of  Christ ;  and  the  drunken  squire  was  exhorted 
to  live  virtuously,  not  told  that  he  must  be  bom  again  or 
perish.  Soutii  was  esteemed  a  model  as  a  preacher,  and  the 
dead  iciness  of  Sherlock  stood  high  on  every  shel£  No  won- 
der, then,  that  tiiere  was  felt  a  shock  and  movement  in  the  dry 
bones  of  England's  parishes,  when  Grimshaw  and  Berridge 
went  blazing  through  the  villages,  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  which  they  had  found  within  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels.  ISTo  wonder  Madeley  was  melted,  when  Fletcher,  all 
alight  with  love,  unfolded  the  riches  of  the  provisions  of  God's 
mercy,  and  pointed  to  Christ  as  the  lost  sinner's  only  hope.' 
No  wonder  Truro  was  excited,  when  courtly  Walker  came  to 
those  whom  he  had  danced  and  flirted  with,  and  told  them 
they  must  repent  and  tiu'n  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for 
repentance,  or  be  ruined.  No  wonder  that  the  little  church 
at  Weston  Farrel  was  thronged  with  eager  hearers,  as  Hervey 
spoke,  in  his  mellifluous  utterances,  of  the  prcciousness  there 
was  in  Christ.  And  no  wonder  that  the  crowds  of  London 
were  astir  to  hear  Newton,  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's,  tell  of  the 
Gospel  that  had  saved  him,  or  Romaine,  at  St.  Dunstan's  or 
St.  Ann's,  discourse  of  "  the  walk  and  life  of  faith."  No  won- 
der, finally,  that  those  who  came  to  "scrape"  Simeon  at  St 
Mary's,  should,  after  listening  to  his  exposition  of  the  Gosi>el, 
go  home  in  hushed  solemnity,  only  saying  to  each  other, 
*'  Well,  Simeon  is  no  fool,  however."  "  Fool !  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  sermon  in  your  life  ?"   \Undoubtedly  something  of 
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the  interest  excited  was  dne  to  the  intense  earnestnora  of  men, 
who,  bounteonsly  baptized  with  spiritual  iufluonces,  anil  hav- 
ing just  found  the  precions  treasures  of  salvation,  upheld  thoui, 
with  a  glad  Eureka^  full  in  the  face  of  their  needy  foUow-mon. 
But  more  was  attributable  to  the  inherent  power  of  the  grout 
truths  which  they  proclaimed.  The  radical  comipiion  of  tlio 
nature  of  mankind;  their  universal  condemnation  by  God's 
law ;  the  consequent  need  of  a  new  birth  from  heaven,  and  of 
penitent  resort  to  the  blood  of  the  Sedeemer ;  with  the  full 
justification  accruing  to  a  sinner  from  only  believing  in  OliriHt^s 
sin-atoning  work — ^these  and  their  kindred  topics,  the  very 
pith  of  the  whole  Gospel,  were  brought  out  by  tlio  new  Kvan- 
gelists  with  special  prominence  and  power.  And  tliotigh  con- 
temporary teaching,  such  as  Paley's,  asserted  that  the  Scripture 
expressions  on  these  subjects  belonged  only  to  the  Jew  and 
Heathen,  not  to  those  in  Christian  lands,  conscience  bore  wit- 
ness to  them  as  God's  truth,  intended  for  all  natioiw,  and 
adapted  to  all  men.  They  met  men's  consciousness  of  tlioir 
own  state  of  needs ;  and  when  the  Bible  was  examined  with 
respect  to  them,  their  universal  application  was  too  evident  to 
be  denied.  The  system  they  embody  is  adopted  now  by  almost 
all  except  the  Bomanizers  in  the  Church,  and  they  have  nearly 
ceased  to  be  distinctive  of  the  class  by  whom  they  were  first 
prominently  and  peculiariy  proclaimed.  By  these,  however, 
they  are  still  made  more  of  than  by  most  others — have  special 
stress  laid  on  them — and  are  urged  with  an  unction  and  an 
earnestness  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

Another  element  of  progress  with  the  school  has  been  the 
conviction  of  impartial  men  that  the  doctrines  it  hoM  promul- 
gated  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church — that,  tb/iugh  forsaken 
by  too  many  of  her  prominent  divines  for  the  long  i^eri^Kl  dur- 
ing which  the  Stuart  influence  prevailed,  they  are  what  Cran. 
mer,  Bidley,  Latimer,  and  Ilooker  taugtit  and  sufferer]  for — 
what  they  embodied  in  the  Articles  of  Faith — what  they  meant 
to  be  Protestant  teaching  at  all  times ;  and  tliat,  eoriM^jai^itly^ 
the  once  scouted  EvangelicaLi  are  mffr^  Cfnmi§i^lnni  rnefn(/erpi  '/f 
the  Church  than  those  who  now  commonly  ikrr'fitH^h  t/f  ihtftu- 
selves  the  name  of  ••  CriurcLmen,''  Tl^i^,  in  n^p'^^'t  t//  *J*h 
doctrine  of  Baptism,  ha»  been  decided  by  t3ie  Goriiarn  cjrtiU'^ 
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versj,  and  has  since  been  thoroughly  admitted  by  the  some- 
what celebrated  Mr.  MaskoU,  and  by  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Oxford  school.  "As  to  tlie  Evangelical  class,"  writes  Mr. 
Maskell,*  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a  candid  avowal. 
Whatever  my  opinions  may  have  been  some  time  ago,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceal  from  myself  that  further  inquiry 
has  convinced  me  that  the  real  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  are  shown  and  carried  out  and 
taught  by  the  Low  Church  party  as  truly  as  by  ourselves ;  I 
can  not  bring  myself  to  say  'radier  tlian  ourselves,'  but  that 
at  least  they  have  amply  suflScient  argument  to  oblige  us  to 
*the  acknowledgment  that  the  very  utmost  we  can  claim  for 
our  opinions  is  that  they  are  '  open'  to  us."  The  agreement, 
thus  perceived  and  granted  by  an  opponent,  between  the 
Evangelicals  and  the  Reformers  has  been  uuide  palpable 
enough  by  the  publications  of  the  Parker  press,  and  has  given 
to  the  school  a  vantage-ground  such  as  could  never  otherwise 
have  been  possessed. 

The  character  of  the  men,  too,  that  have  been  the  leaders  in 
this  movement,  has,  under  God,  contributed  very  much  to  its 
success.  Altliough,  as  a  class,  not  deeply  learned,  nor  gener- 
ally eloquent,  nor  of  highly  cultivated  taste,  they  have  yet 
been  workmen  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed — men  of  calm 
minds,  firm  faith,  deep  piety,  great  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
entire  devotion  to  their  work.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where an  array  of  names  more  worthy  of  honorable  mention, 
or  more  j?uro  to  be  rciuombered  by  the  Christian  world,  than 
those  of  Henry  Venn,  AVilliam  Iloniaiuc,  Sanmel  Walker, 
Augustus  Toplady,  James  Ilervey,  John  K"ewton,  Tlionias 
Scott,  Joseph  and  Isaac  Milner,  Charles  Simeon,  Richard 
Cecil,  Legli  Richmond,  Daniel  Wilson,  Josiah  Pratt,  Edward 
liickci-steth.  Baptist  and  Gerard  Noel,t  Cunningham  of  Har- 
row, Charles  Bradley,  and  Henry  Blunt.  ]S"one  of  them  stars 
of  the  fii-st  magnitude,  standing  out  brilliantly  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical finnament,  their  blended  brightness  of  character  and 
life  forms  a  milky  way  which  millions  of  Christ's  i)eople  love 

*  Letters  "  Ou  the  PoRition  of  tlio  High  Church  Party  in  Knglnnd.*' 
t  We  can  not  forget  the  lovely  character  and  great  services  of  Baptist  Noel, 
uotwithstandmg  his  ill-judged,  though  doubtless  truly  consciontious  change. 
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to  gaze  upon,  and  which  millions  more  will  long  continne  to 
admire.  Noble  evangelists  some  of  the  earlier  of  them  were, 
full  of  a  zeal  that  knew  no  slackening,  whom  hardships  could  not 
discourage,  nor  toil  weary,  when  the  cause  of  the  Kedeemer 
could  be  promoted  by  their  means  —  men  who  would  walk 
miles  across  the  barren  moors  to  talk  about  the  Gospel  to  some 
humble  villagers,  and  would  ride  day  after  day  through  rains 
to  satisfy  the  calls  of  distant  towns.  Their  life  was  often  one 
long  journey  for  the  Saviour,  whose  Gospel  they  would  preach 
not  only  in  their  parishes,  but  wherever  else  an  audience  could 
be  obtained  for  it,  whether  a  multitude  or  a  chance  traveller 
along  the  road.*  And  when  from  great  distances  the  hunger- 
ing crowds  came  to  them,  to  be  fed  by  them  with  the  bread  of 
life,  they  would  throw  open  house  and  bam  for  their  accommo- 
dation, with  an  ungrudging  hospitality  of  which  it  is  beauti- 
ftd  to  read.  Men  of  iron  decision,  too,  were  some,  who,  when 
they  thought  God  called  them  to  a  work,  were  not  to  bo  de- 
terred from  it  by  any  means,  as  Romaine,  who  went  lecturing 
on  for  weeks  by  the  light  of  a  candle  held  in  his  own  hand, 
when  the  wardens  at  St.  Dunstan's  had  refused  to  light  up 
for  him  the  church ;  or  as  Simeon,  who  for  nine  years  perse- 
vered in  preaching  with  nearly  all  the  pew-doors  locked  by 
his  parishioners  against  the  audience  that  thronged  the  aisles. 
Practical  men  they  were,  moreover,  who  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  materials  they  had  to  act  upon,  and  to  adapt 
their  exertions  both  to  their  individual  circumstances  and  the 
times.  The  first  to  establish  a  religious  periodical ;  almost  the 
first  to  occupy  with  schools,  as  well  as  missionaries,  the  strong- 
holds of  heathenism ;  and  ever  active  in  the  inception  and 
promotion  of  enterprises  for  the  spiritual  good  of  men ;  they 
have  done  as  much  as  any  class,  since  the  Apostles,  to  give 
efficiency  to  benevolent  exertion,  and  carry  forward  the  Evan- 

♦  Thus  Scolt,  while  at  Olney,  rode  some  fifty  miles  a  week,  preaching  from  Mon- 
day nntQ  Thursday,  when  he  woold  return  to  the  lecture  in  his  parish,  and  to  pre- 
paration for  the  Sunday  just  at  hand.  Berridge's  allowance  was  a  hundred  miles 
a  week,  with  half  a  score  of  sermons,  besides  those  he  preached  at  Evcrton.  And 
Grimshaw,  in  his  weekly  circuits,  thought  it  no  hardship  to  preach  thrice  and 
more  each  day.  And  thi-,  too,  while  attending  to  their  parishes  with  a  care  such 
as  few  in  those  days,  besides  themselrea,  bestowed. 
Vol.  n.— 40 
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gelization  of  the  world.  The  purchase  of  advowsons  by 
Simeon  and  his  trustees,  with  a  view  to  the  presentation  of  fit 
men  to  populous  parishes ;  the  establishment  of  the  Pastoral 
Aid  Society,  for  sending  more  laborers  to  assist  the  Clergy  in 
large  fields ;  the  institution  of  the  class  of  Scripture  Readers, 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Eagged-School  system  in  the  towns ;  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  evidences  shown  of  the  practical  and  work- 
ing spirit  of  the  school.  But,  after  all,  the  great  characteristic 
of  them  as  a  class  has  been  their  beautiful  and  general  per- 
vasion with  the  bright  graces  and  blessed  Spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
True  lovers  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Bible  has  been  evermore 
their  handiwork ;  and  through  its  heaven-lighted  pages  they 
have  conversed  with  God  habitually,  as  Moses  did  upon  the 
mount,  till  their  faces  shone  with  the  irradiation  of  such  inter- 
course, and  their  lives  grew  rich  with  the  holy  fruits  that  it 
produced.  Their  private  letters  —  the  outpouring  of  their  in- 
most hearts  to  friends  —  breathe  a  spirit  full  of  God  and  Christ, 
of  holy  things  and  heaven.  Their  walk  and  work  amongst 
their  people  have  been  redolent  of  Heavenly  influences,  speci- 
mens of  pastoral  life  and  labor  which  it  is  refreshment  to  one's 
heart  to  contemplate.  Whether  we  read  of  holy  Venn,  "  un- 
folding the  terrors  of  the  law  with  a  stem  look  that  would 
make  you  tremble ;  then  turning  off  to  the  offers  of  grace,  and 
beginning  to  smile,  and  going  on  entreating  till  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;"  or  of  ardent  Toplady,  with  his  voice  of  music,  and 
deep  solemnity  of  tone,  singing  and  speaking  of  the  love  of 
the  Eedeemer,  till  himself  and  people  were  melted  into  sym- 
pathizing love ;  or  of  benignant  Richmond,  sitting  by  tlie 
daughter  of  the  Dairyman,  and  at  the  bedside  of  "Little 
Jane,"  and  lighting  the  descent  to  death  with  Gospel  promises ; 
it  is  all  a  blessed  vision  of  just  such  a  spirit  as  it  seems  to  us 
should  mark  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  spirit  warm 
and  earnest,  loving  and  tender,  full  of  desire  for  the  promotion 
of  God's  glory,  and  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  men. 
Perhaps  no  one,  on  the  whole,  was  a  fairer  specimen  of  the 
school  thus  represented  than  Edward  Bickersteth  ;  and  it  does 
one  good  to  read  of  the  life  he  led,  the  temper  that  he  mani- 
fested, and  tlie  work  he  did  at  Watton,  Herts,     "  None,"  says 
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his  biographer,  "  loved  him  bo  much  as  those  who  saw  him 
under  his  own  roof^  surrounded  by  his  fisunily,  and  in  the  quiet 
course  of  his  home-life.  The  fragrance  of  Christian  love 
which  breathed  around  him,  lives  still  in  their  memory,  though 
it  is  impossible  in  words  to  convey  the  full  impression  of  it  to 
others."  His  own  incessant  activity  gave  its  tone  to  the  whole 
fiwnily.  It  was  a  little  hive  of  busy,  happy  workers.  To  get 
good  and  to  do  good  was  the  double  charge  he  impressed  con- 
tinually on  his  children,  as  the  great  rule  and  object  of  a 
Christian  life ;  and  as  they  rose  successively  into  the  know- 
lege  and  enjoyment  of  the  Gospel  their  father  proclaimed 
and  practiced,  they  were  taught  that  it  was  their  highest  privi- 
lege to  help  in  diflFusing  its  blessedness  to  others."  "Reli- 
gion was  never  exhibited  to  them  as  a  system  of  arbitrary  re- 
straint, or  as  contracting  for  them  a  wider  circle  of  pleasures 
in  which  the  children  of  worldly  parents  were  permitted  to 
^J^g^®'  They  were  taught  to  consider  it  a  system  of  privi- 
lege, a  constant  fountain  of  domestic  joy  and  mutual  love." 
"They  were  early  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  to  visit  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  When  they 
grew  older,  he  delighted  to  employ  them  in  the  village,  and 
used  playfully  to  call  them  his  curates.  *  I  am  going  into  the 
village ;  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  papa  V  was  a  firequent  in- 
quiry. *  Yes,  my  love ;  do  all  the  good  thou  canst,'  would  be 
his  answer  when  there  was  no  special  commission."  "It  was 
his  principle  through  life  to  have  for  his  main  object  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  This  he  sought  also  to  im- 
press in  every  way  on  their  minds.  A  great  work  was  to  be 
done ;  and  each  one,  according  to  their  ability,  was  to  take  a 
part  in  it.  Self-denial  was  to  be  expected  as  a  needful  means ; 
but  the  end  was  glorious,  and  worthy  of  every  sacrifice.  life, 
they  were  thus  taught  to  feel,  was  solemn  and  earnest,  full  of 
interest,  full  of  hope  ;  and  though  beset  with  many  dangers, 
and  exposed  to  many  trials,  full  also,  to  a  Christian,  of  the 
richest  blessings.  A  variety  of  quiet  amusements  were  at 
hand,  to  fill  up  every  hour  not  occupied  with  active  and  press- 
ing duties ;  and  the  only  complaint  often  heard  at  the  Rectory 
was  that  the  day  was  not  long  enough  for  its  numerous  and  in- 
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teresting  occupations."*  We  have  not  space  for  the  detail  of 
daily  duties  and  weekly  work  that  accompanies  this  sketch ; 
but  looking  at  this  only,  no  one  can  wonder,  if  the  spirit  that 
presided  in  the  Watton  Rectory  prevailed  in  others  connected 
with  the  School,  that  Evangelicalism  should  have  obtained  the 
hold  and  made  the  advances  that  it  has. 

But  while  thus  speaking  of  the  clerical  agents  in  this  move- 
ment, we  must  not  forget  that  much,  too,  has  been  owing, 
imder  God,  to  the  labors  and  the  spirit  of  such  individuals 
among  the  laity  as  Fowell  Buxton,  the  two  Thorntons,  William 
Wilberforce,  Cowper,  and  Hannah  More.  The  Thorntons  by 
their  munificent  contributions;  Buxton  and  Wilberforce  by 
their  benevolent  exertions ;  and  the  others  by  their  various  re- 
ligious works,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  advance  and  to  com- 
mend the  cause  with  which  they  were  known  to  be  identifieil. 

Nor  would  we  seem  to  neglect  or  to  ignore  Whitefield  and 
the  two  Wesleys,  who,  inatar  omnes,  were  the  originators  of 
the  movement  from  which  have  issued  such  immense  results. 
Great  men,  though  not  faultless  ones,  we  reckon  them ;  the 
giants  of  a  day  which  called  for  Cyclopean  laborers  to  heave 
off  from  the  spouse  of  Christ  the  load  of  a  worldliness  that  was 
crushing  out  licr  very  life.  The  time  is  coming  when  their 
memory  will  be  embalmed  in  the  choice  odors  of  the  Churcir.s 
earnest  love,  and  when  the  men  who  drove  them  into  Non-con- 
formity will  be  reckoned,  next  to  Laud  and  his  coiidjutoi's, 
almost  the  worst  foes  the  English  Establishment  has  ever  had. 
They  have  not  been  more  largely  noticed  by  us,  only  because 
they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  review,  which  was 
not  intended  to  extend  beyond  the  circle  that  labored  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

We  meant  to  have  presented,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  work 
accomplished  within  the  century  last  passed  by  the  School  that 
has  come  before  us  for  review.  But  we  have  time  and  space 
to  give  now  only  the  briefest  recapitulation  of  it.  One  large 
part  of  this  work  has  been  the  diffusion  of  far  clearer  views  of 
Gospel  truth  throughout  the  Church ;  and  through  these  views, 

♦  "Memoir  of  Bickersteth,"  chap.  22. 
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the  raising  up  a  purer  spirit  in  it.  Pervaded  as  it  is  at  present 
by  respect  for  Scriptural  authority,  by  admission  of  the  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  by  acknowledgment  of  his  entire  depend- 
ence on  God's  grace  for  renewal,  justification,  and  the  hope  of 
heavenly  life,  it  is  quite  another  Church  from  what  it  was  when 
Paley  admitted  that  the  doctrines  of  its  Articles  were  repu- 
diated by  the  majority  of  ministers  within  its  bounds.  And  the 
diflFerence  in  it  in  respect  to  this  is  owing  mainly  to  that  noble 
band  who,  scoffed  as  "  Methodists,"  or  despised  as  "  Evangel- 
icals," have,  through  reproach  and  persecution  and  abuse,  labor- 
ed to  make  her  consistent  with  herself,  with  her  Reformers, 
and  witli  the  word  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  the  work  they  have  performed  that 
a  missionary  organization  has  been  instituted,  the  most 
thorough  and  efficient  that  the  world  has  ever  known — that 
such  men  as  Brown,  Martyn,  Thomason,  Corrie,  and  Johnson 
have  been  trained  for  work  in  heathen  lands — and  that  all 
over  the  land,  there  is  a  net- work  of  societies  which  are  bring- 
ing the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  all  ranks,  diffusing  an  active  work- 
ing spirit  through  the  parishes,  and  doing  all  that  it  would 
seem  can  well  be  done  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual,  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind. 

But  perhaps  no  service  they  have  done  is  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  their  provision  of  a  religious  literature, 
warm,  earnest,  practical  in  a  peculiar  degree ;  fitted  not  only 
to  diffuse  right  views,  but  to  diffuse  them  in  connection  with  a 
holy  and  pure  spirit.  The  publications  of  the  School  form  now 
a  library  of  practical  as  well  as  polemical  divinity,  of  great 
extent  and  much  spiritual  richness.  Imbued  in  large  measure 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  dealing  principally  with 
great  spiritual  themes, they  have,  from  Newton's  "Cardiphonia,'' 
and  Wilberforce's  "View,"  and  Scott's  great  Commentary,  down 
to  the  Tracts  of  Legh  Richmond,  Hannah  More,  and  J.  C.  Ryle, 
found  very  generally  a  place  upon  men's  shelves,  and  com- 
mended themselves  to  their  better  judgment  and  their  con- 
sciences. Many,  of  course,  in  a  long  series  of  publications,  have 
had  their  day,  and  are  passing  out  of  use ;  but  long  must  it  be 
ere  the  "  Letters"  of  Xewton,  the  "  Lectures"  of  Ilenry  Blunt, 
the  '•  Better  Covenant"  of  Gk)ode,  the  "  Practical  Piety"  and 
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treatises  "On  Prayer'*  of  Hannah  More,  the  "Lord's  Supper" 
of  Bickersteth,  or  the  hymns  of  Toplady,  Newton,  Barke 
White,  and  Cowper,  shall  cease  to  guide  and  influence  the  feel- 
ing of  the  pious  members  of  the  CJhurch  of  Christ.  The  School 
that  has  produced  such  writers  and  given  to  the  world  a  liter- 
ature so  pure,  so  full  of  heaven,  and  so  fitted  to  lead  to  it,  must 
ever  be  deserving  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  mankind. 


ARTICLE     V. 


Primary  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode-Island. 
By  Thomas  M.  Clakk,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

The  primary  charge  of  a  Bishop  is  always  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest.  It  is  like  the  first  sermon  of  a  rector  at  his 
entrance  upon  the  duties  of  a  new  field  of  labor ;  except  that 
as  the  congregation  which  the  Bishop  addresses  is  made  up  of 
his  clergj^,  the  pastors  of  his  flock,  whom  he  is  expected  to  in- 
struct and  exhort,  to  guide,  encourage,  and  quicken  in  the  great 
work  committed  to  them,  it  is  from  him,  above  all,  that  we  arc 
to  expect,  on  such  occasions,  whatever  may  bo  the  chief  topic, 
such  decided  and  open  manifestations  of  those  fundamental 
verities  of  Christ's  work  and  way,  constituting  his  Gospel, 
such  incidental  as  well  as  direct  reference  to  what  ministers 
are  to  teach  and  seek  in  their  solemn  work  as  ambassadors  of 
Christ  and  heralds  of  his  salvation,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
least  discerning  reader  not  to  perceive  what  it  is  the  Bishop 
holds,  and  what  views  of  religion  he  wishes  his  episcopate  to 
be  identified  with.  Certainly  his  clergy  must  desire  and  ex- 
pect at  least  something  of  this  kind  in  the  primary  charge  of 
their  Bishop.  Tlie  opportunity  is  most  propitious  for  a  solemn, 
pointed  declaration  of  Gospel  doctrine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  earnest  and  spiritually-minded  Bishop 
should  fail  to  employ  it,  at  least  in  part,  for  such  an  end. 
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Under  such  impressions,  we  began  to  read  the  Primary  Charge 
of  Bishop  Clark.  Its  subject,  "  the  Position  of  the  Church^'*  we 
confess  did  not  strike  us  as  very  appropriate  for  the  first  occa- 
sion of  a  Bishop  addressing  his  assembled  clergy.  But  we  know 
that  even  under  that  heading,  it  would  be  easy  to  introduce 
an  abundance  of  plain,  pointed,  definite  declaration  of  Gospel 
truth ;  or  at  any  rate  enough  to  make  the  author's  position 
well  understood  in  that  particular. 

It  is  with  pain  we  say  that  we  were  never  more  surprised 
or  disappointed.  The  charge  is  pervaded  with  a  remarkable 
amount  of  negativeness — a  singular  avoidance  of  all  distinct 
intimation  of  any  positive  Christian  doctrine.  It  would  have 
been  agreeable  in  such  an  address  to  find  some  citation  of,  or 
at  least  some  direct  reference  to,  the  words  of  Scripture ;  some 
such  mention  of  Christ,  in  his  person  and  office,  as  would,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  answer  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"  It  would  have  been  agreeable  in  such  an  address,  from 
such  a  quarter,  to  find  something  so  distinctive  that  the  man 
who  denies  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ  and  all  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  could  not  have  written  it.  But 
we  have  carefully  looked  for  such  features  in  vain.  The  near- 
est approach  to  any  such  thing  is  in  his  speaking  with  ap- 
probation of  "that  Church  which  is  content  with  affirming  the 
primitive  creeds  as  the  basis  of  Christianity."  From  this  we 
learn  that  the  author  approves  of  the  primitive  creeds  as  expo- 
nents of  Christian  faith,  which,  of  course,  no  man  doubts ; 
though  we  are  not  fond  of  calling  the  creeds,  instead  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  warrant  of  which  alone  they  claim  accept- 
ance, "  the  hasis  of  Christianity."  But  strange  to  say  that  sen- 
tence is  the  most  direct  expression  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
whole  Charge. 

Before  we  advert  to  what  our  author  says  of  the  "  position 
of  the  Church,"  we  must  tarry  for  a  moment  at  his  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  present  condition  of  Christianity ;  not 
undertaking,  however,  to  define  his  line  of  division  between  it 
and  the  Church.  He  says  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
now  made  with  unprecedented  facilities  to  spread  the  Gospel, 
"  it  is  still  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  doing  less  in  the  way  of 
actual  conquest,  outside  of  her  borders,  than  she  has  ever  done 
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in  days  past,  when,  though  her  faith  may  have  been  less  pure, 
her  organization  was  more  compact."  Here  we  complain  of  a 
want  of  definiteness  of  expression.  The  context  intimates  that 
by  Church  he  means  the  whole  visible  Church,  including 
Eomish  and  Protestant.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
"  days  past  /"  Are  the  primitive  ages  embraced  in  the  expres- 
sion ?  It  speaks  of  those  "  days  past"  as  having  a  faith  leas 
pure  than  that  of  the  Church  in  tliese  days.  Does  he  mean 
the  days  past  of  Romish  corruptions  ?  We  suppose  he  does. 
But  what  then  does  he  mean  by  "  actical  conquest  ?"  Will  it 
include  the  ingrafting  of  a  merely  nominal  Christianity,  with 
all  the  idolatries,  and  superstition,  and  heresies  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  upon  the  old  stock  of  paganism,  just  substituting  one 
image  for  another,  one  darkness  for  another — a  change  of  rites, 
and  of  priesthood,  and  of  name  and  form,  with  no  evidence  of 
a  change  of  heart  and  life,  and  scarcely  of  belief  ?  We  grant 
that  such  conquests  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Romish  pro- 
paganda than  of  Protestant  missions ;  and  that  in  "days  past"  of 
the  history  of  Rome,  when  "her  organization  was  more  compact" 
because  the  secular  power  was  more  at  her  command,  such  con- 
quests were  more  extensive  than  any  she  now  achieves.  But 
when  a  Protestant  minister  speaks  of  "actual  conquest"  by  the 
Church,  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean  real  conquests — conquests 
to  the  belief  of  that  very  Gospel  truth  which  the  Church  is  to 
preach ;  conquests  to  the  embracing  of  that  very  salvation, 
and  that  very  holiness  of  life,  without  which  the  victory  is  but 
in  name,  and  the  powei's  of  darkness  are  still  the  conquerors — 
conquests  which  bring  souls  "  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ,"  such  as  St.  Paul  would  have  rejoiced  in,  and  by 
which  "the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God"  is  glorified.  With 
this  understanding,  we  must  respectfully  contend  with  our 
Eight  Rev.  author,  that  there  has  been  no  period  since  the 
purer  ages  of  ancient  Christianity,  and  especially  since  the 
corrupt  faith  and  "  compact  organization"  of  the  Romish  hie- 
i-archy  put  on  their  strength,  when  the  Church  was  doing 
more  ^'in  the  way  of  actual  conquest  outside  of  her  borders," 
than  at  present — no  period  in  which  slie  was  doing  so  much. 
Put  the  conquests  of  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  dm*ing  the  last  fifty 
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years,  into  comparison  with  those  of  Romish  missions  in  any 
age,  in  point  of  inculcation  of  Gospel  truth,  implantation  in 
individual  minds  of  a  Gospel  faith,  the  actual  bringing  out  of 
heathen  souls  from  all  remnants  of  idolatry  to  the  distinct  em- 
bracing of  the  exclusive  hope  and  service  of  Christ ;  yea,  in 
point  of  real  conversion,  real  religion,  a  fruit  that  will  remain 
when  the  fan  of  the  husbandman  in  the  day  of  the  great  har- 
vest shall  blow  away  the  chaflF,  and  the  fire  of  his  cleansing  shall 
bum  up  the  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  of  all  false  foundations; 
and, on  which  side  will  be  the  praise  of  the  most  actual  con- 
quests for  God  and  his  word? 

But  we  are  sorry  to  notice  another  passage  in  the  prelimina- 
ry remarks  with  which  we  can  not  agree.  The  author  ascribes 
what  he  thinks  is  less  "actual  conquest"  of  the  Church,  in 
part,  to  the  "distracted  condition  of  Christendom."  He  says 
^^five  sixths  of  all  our  theological  intellect  is  expended  in  mu- 
tual controversy  and  recrimination."  Now,  we  ask,  is  it  true 
that  five  sixths  of  our  theological  strength  are  so  expended  ? 
We  answer  for  Protestant  Christians.  In  our  judgment,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Protestant  pulpit,  (for  we  suppose  theological  in- 
tellect is  to  be  considered  as  expended  there,)  and  if  we  add 
them  to  the  many  books  which  issue  from  the  Protestant  press, 
we  think  it  will  appear  that  five  sixths  of  the  intellect  thus  en- 
gaged is  given  to  matters  about  which,  among  Protestant 
Christians,  (we  mean  believers  in  the  Divinity  and  Atonement 
of  Christ,)  there  is  no  difference ;  or  which,  whether  there  be 
difference  or  not,  are  treated  without  controversy  or  recrimi- 
nation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  our  author  teaches  about  "  the  position 
of  the  Church.^^  It  is  "the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  of 
which  he  would  define  the  position.  And  here  in  the  outset, 
we  can  not  but  lament  that  our  respected  author  should  have 
used  language  throughout  his  charge  so  calculated  to  produce 
the  impression  that,  in  his  view,  "  the  Church"  is  exclusively 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Invariably  our  Church  is  spoken  of  as 
"  the  Church"  just  as  if  it  were  an  understood  thing  that  the 
Church  embraces  none  but  Episcopalians.  When  he  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  other  bodies  of  Cliristians,  he  nowhere  apphes 
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to  their  organizations  the  name  of  Church,  bnt  calls  them  "  the 
sects  about  i^,"  ^^  other  Protestant  hodies^^  and  at  beet  "our 
Protestant  hrethrenP 

Take,  for  example,  the  following:  "The  superior  promi- 
nence which  is  here  given  to  the  element  of  worship,  as  com- 
pared with  other  Protestant  "bodies^  must  commend  th^  Ghv/rch^^ 
etc.  Who  would  not  infer  from  this  sentence,  that,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  those  "other  Protestant  bodies"  are  not 
Churches  ?  We  much  question  whether  Bishop  Clark  really 
holds  such  unchurching  views.  To  say  the  least,  they  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  "  hroad  GhurcK^  position  to  which 
he  evidently  inclines,  and  with  which,  in  some  minds,  he  is  not 
a  little  associated.  We  are  "  Iroad^^  enough  in  our  Church 
principles  and  feelings,  to  be  able  to  look,  and  with  decided 
pleasure,  upon  various  non-Episcopal  communions  around  us, 
as  true,  though  in  regard  to  orders,  defective  Churches  of 
Christ ;  integral  and  living  parts  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church 
on  earth. 

In  this  connection  we  welcomed,  as  an  encouraging  sign  of 
the  times,  a  passage  in  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Bowman,  before  the 
last  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  "  Bating  the 
question  of  orders^  (he  says,)  I  know  nothing  that  should  keep 
us  from  uniting  at  once  with  several  of  the  Christian  denomi- 
nations around  us.  Not  that  I  see  nothing  else  in  them  that  I 
would  wish  otherwise ;  but  nothing  that  should  for  a  moment 
weigh  against  the  inestimable  advantages  of  union.  On  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  so  called,  e,  g.^  the  Trinity,  the  atonement^ 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  salva- 
tion through  Christ — we  are  as  inu<;h  agreed,  with  those  around 
ns  as  loe  are  among  ourselves.  Even  on  more  disputed  points, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  Church  authority,  abso- 
lution, the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  there  is  no  difference 
or  higher  doctrine  in  our  articles,  offices,  and  standard  au- 
thorities, than  is  found  in  the  Confessions  and  writings  of  the 
early  continental  reformers,  and  with  some  abatement,  as  low 
down  as  the  Westmiaster  Assembly."  Such,  then,  being  the 
measure  of  our  essential  agreement,  and  the  merely  external 
character  of  our  chief  disagreement,  shall  we  say  of  ourselves, 
"  The  temple  of  the  Lord  arc  these,"  and  of  them  the  Temple  of 
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the  Lord  ye  are  not?    We  trust  the  day  is  near  when  snch  ex- 
clusiveness  on  such  grounds  will  no  more  dishonor  our  Church ; 
and  when  our  writers  will  all  take  good  care  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  the  evil. 

But  as  to  Bishop  Clark's  account  of  our  position,  we  must 
here  extract  a  passage,  which,  if  we  have  any  correct  idea  of 
its  meaning,  contains  much  that  is  calculated  to  make  an"  im- 
pression of  the  position,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  writer : 

"  On  the  one  hand,  the  Church  of  Rome  asserts  that  Scripture  can  be  authenti- 
cated and  proved  to  be  divine,  only  upon  her  infallible  authority :  she  is  the  tri- 
bunal which  authenticates  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  declared  that  the 
witness  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  Scriptures,  is  superfluous,  because  they  are  in 
every  particular  self-authenticated. 

'*The  skeptic  steps  forward,  and  first  asks,  how  the  Church  of  Home  authenti- 
cates herself— upon  what  ground  she  rests  her  authoritative  claims;  and  receives 
no  satisfaclory  answer.  He  then  turns  to  the  opposite  party  and  asks  how  the 
Bible,  as  aa  historical  document,  can  authenticate  itself;  and  receives  no  satisfac- 
tory answer.  He  then  says,  I  will  believe  just  so  much  of  this  Book  as  my  own 
private  judgment  authenticates,  and  reject  the  remainder. 

"At  this  point  the  Church  comes  forth,  and  as  i^  living  body,  having  had  an  his- 
torical existence  from  the  beginning,  declares  herself  the  voucher  of  the  authen- 
ticity and  external  authority  of  Scripture;  and  then  refers  us  to  these  Scriptures 
as  the  inspired,  documentary  evidence  of  what  was  done  and  what  was  taught  in 
the  infancy  of  her  existence.  In  other  words,  we  receive  the  Bible  fVom  the  hand 
of  the  Church,  and  then  search  the  Scnptures  in  order  to  verify  the  Church.  This 
is  not  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  It  is  analogous  to  the  case  of 
an  ambassador,  who  first  presents  himself  in  person  before  a  foreign  court,  and  then 
exhibits  his  credentials^  Neither  does  the  fimction  of  the  Church,  as  "  the  wit- 
ness and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,"  elevate  her  above  the  Bible.  I  simply  learn  ftx>m 
her  who  wrote  the  Bible,  when  it  was  written,  and  the  ground  upon  which  it  was 
originally  received  as  an  authentic  and  true  record ;  then  she  leaves  me  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  moral  faculties,  to  which  all  moral  truth  is  addressed,  and  I  shall 
believe  or  disbelieve,  according  to  their  capacity  to  respond  to  the  truth,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  my  spiritual  discernment 

"  Here  the  Church  has  an  important  vantage-ground,  and  she  can  enter  upon  the 
impending  controversy  with  eminent  advantage." — Charge^  pp.  7,  8. 

Though  the  author,  in  this  passage,  throws  conftision  into 
his  use  of  the  word  "  auihenticaie^^  by  making  the  skeptic 
"  authenticate"  what,  as  a  skeptic,  he  can  not  lelieve  as  the 
word  of  God ;  we  have  no  doubt  the  word,  as  applied  to  the 
act  of  the  Church,  is  intended  to  embrace  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  position  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Church,  he 
says,  "  declares  herself  the  voucher  of  the  authenticity  and  ex- 
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temal  aathority  of  Scriptare,  and  then  refen  as  to  theee  Scrip- 
tures as  the  inspired  documentary  evidence.  In  oiher  words, 
we  receiye  the  Bible  from  the  hand  of  the  Chorchi"  etc  Ibm 
we  understand  the  writer  to  explain  the  authentication  of  the 
Soriptares  by  the  Church.  What  he  means  by  ^^  the  external 
authority''  of  the  Scriptures,  as  distinguished  from  any  other 
authority  attaching  to  them,  we  do  not  know.  But  evidently 
liis  idea  of  authentication  by  the  Church  coven  the  whole 
ground  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books ;  their  credibility  as 
to  matters  of  fact ;  their  inspiration,  and  consequent  authority 
over  our  faith  and  life.  And,  now,  do  we  understand  him  to 
say  that  our  fiEuth  in  these  attributes  of  the  Scriptures  is  baaed 
simply  on  the  assurance  and  certification  of  the  Church  I  He 
certainly  uses  language  which  Protestants  are  not  accustomed 
to  employ.  The  construction  which  we  would  desire  to  put 
on  His  words,  but  one  which,  however  we  may  hope  that  it 
eipresses  his  meaning,  we  confess  we  can  not  square  with  its 
outward  and  visible  signs,  is  this,  nameZy,  that  ordinarily  we 
become  first  acquainted  ^th  the  Bible  and  its  claimd  throu^^ 
the  doctrine  and  ministrations  of  the  Church,  which  as  ^  a 
witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,"  the  librarian  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  perpetual  testimony  to  their  character,  declares  to 
us  who  wrote  them,  under  what  guidance,  and  what  is  their 
authority.  Such  declaration  creates  a  strong  impression  in 
fisivor  of  their  divine  origin.  But  the  Church  is  a  witness 
only,  not  the  final  arbiter^  of  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures.  She 
professes,  and  testifies  to,  the  right  faith  concerning  the  Bible ; 
she  does  not  establish  it.  Considering  her  history  and  rela- 
tions, during  all  ages,  to  the  books  in  question,  her  declaration 
Uprimd  fdcie  evidence  of  great  value ;  but  it  is  not  final.  We 
have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  premises  on  which  her  belief 
is  founded.  We  go  to  her  ancient  writers  and  traditions.  We 
search  into  all  historical  evidence,  from  the  apostolical  age, 
downward,  of  whatever  kind  —  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Christ- 
ian— ^as  to  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and  what  is  the  credibility 
of  their  narratives.  We  examine  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
as  we  would  examine  any  other  writings,  for  internal  marks  of 
genuineness,  truthfulness,  credibility,  etc.  Having,  by  such 
process,  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  books  were  written 
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by  those  to  whom  the  Church  ascribes  them,  and  that  the  nar- 
rative therein,  as  a  matter  simply  of  history,  is  entitled  to  onr 
confidence ;  we  get  next  to  the  question,  Were  those  writers 
divinely  commissioned  and  inspired  to  ^nake  a  revelation  from 
Godf  On  tliis  point,  we  examine  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
The  credihility  of  their  narrative  has  been  already  ascertained. 
That  narrative  contains  many  facts  which  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  miraculous  agency.  Miracles 
are  a  divine  attestation  of  those  who  work  them.  But  they 
who  wrought  the  Scripture  miracles  professed  to  be  under  the 
inspiration  of  God.  Their  miracles  are  the  attestation  of  that 
profession.  They  were  inspired  men.  Next  comes  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  books  written  by  those  inspired  men  are 
themselves  also  inspired.  Here  no  opinions,  or  declarations, 
or  creeds  of  uninspired  men,  can  furnish  the  basis  of  faith. 
Inspiration  alone  can  be  the  voucher  for  inspiration — not  that 
we  must  first  assume  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
then,  by  their  voice,  as  inspired^  prove  the  same ;  but  that, 
having  proved  the  Apostles  of  Christ  to  have  been  inspired 
men  by  their  miracles,  we  inquire  what  they  have  testified 
concerning  the  Scriptures.  To  the  Scriptures  we  go  for  a 
credible^  but  not  yet  for  an  inspired  account  of  what  the  Apos- 
tles testified.  Those  inspired  men  declared  that  "  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  The  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
thus  ascertained  to  be  not  only  credible,  but  inspired.  We 
have  only  next  to  ask  what  books  belong  to  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  what  chapters,  and  verses,  and  words  belong 
properly  to  those  books ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God  is  finally  arrived  at. 

If  this  be  what  the  Eight  Eev.  author  means  by  the  Bible 
authenticating  itself  we  are  free  to  maintain  that  so  it  does  in- 
deed ;  nor  can  we  see  the  sligliest  reason  for  the  disrespect  with 
which  he  seems  to  treat  such  authentication ;  nor  how  he  would 
improve  the  case  by  making  the  Church  authenticate  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures ;  unless  eitlier  the  Church  autlienti- 
cates  herself  as  inspired,  or  else  is  authenticated  from  some  in- 
spiration independent  of  herself  and  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
more  evident  than  that  of  the  Scriptures.  There  must  be  self 
authentication  somewhere,  or  the  argument  can  never  touch 
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bottom.  We  fiad  it  in  the  Sayionr  and  his  ApoBtleB.  Thej 
aathenticated  themselyes  as  inspired  by  their  own  miracles. 
Nicodemns  understood  this.  ^^We  know  (he  said  to  Jesus) 
that  thon  art  a  teacher  come  fix>m  Qod^  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thon  doest  except  God  bo  with  him." 
The  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  next  aathenticated  Ihe  Sciiptares 
as  inapired.  Our  anthorily  for  that  fsust  is  Ihe  Scriptnreisi  not 
as  inspired^  but  as  credible  in  matters  of  &ct|  independently  of 
inspiration.  They  record  the  declaration  of  Ihe  Apostles  that 
"  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  QroA.^  The  UMpinr 
lion  of  the  Bible  is  thus  proved  by  the  inspiration  of  die 
Apostles,  and  theirs  is  proved  by  their  miracles. 

Ko  Protestant  would  suspect  Archbishop  Land  of  not  giving 
the  Church  at  least  all  the  prominence  it  can  justly  claim.  But 
he  expresses  exactly  the  process  we  have  now  described.  ^  A 
man  (saith  he)  is  probably  led  by  the  authorily  of  the  present 
Ohurch,  as  by  the  first  informing,  inducing,  persuading  meansi 
to  believe  thp  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  Gtod  :  But  when  he 
hath  studied,  considered,  and  compared  this  Word  with  itself 
and  with  other  writings,  with  the  help  of  ordinary  grace,  and  a 
mind  morally  induced,  and  reasonably  persuaded  by  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  the  Scripture  then  gives  greater  and  higher 
reasons  of  credibility  to  itself,  than  Tradition  alone  can  give. 
And  then  he  that  believes,  resolves  his  last  and  full  assent,  that 
Scripture  is  of  divine  authority,  into  internal  arguments  found 
in  the  letter  itself,  though  found  by  the  help  and  direction  of 
Tradition  without,  and  Grace  within."*  A  similar  account 
may  be  found  in  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  book  iii.  §  8,  a  passage 
quoted  by  Chillingworth  in  confutation  of  the  pretense  of  his 
Romish  antagonist  that  Hooker  acknowledged  that  the  basis 
^^  whereon  we  rmiat  rest  aur  assurance  thai  the  Scrijpture  is 
God^s  word  is  tJie  ChurchP\ 

And  now  have  we  happily  interpreted  the  meaning  of  our 
author  as  to  the  sense  in  which  we  receive  the  Bible  from  the 
hand  of  the  Church,  and  in  which  she  vouches  for  and  authen- 

*  Quoted  bj  Bishop  Stillingflcet  in  his  Rational  Accoont  of  the  Grounds  of  Protcs- 
ant  Religion. 
t  Chillingworth's  Works,  foL  p.  46. 
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ticates  its  daims  ?  If  indeed  we  have  so  well  succixhUh^  wi^  are 
happj  in  thus  ascertaining,  in  spite  of  his  nnfvMtwatoly  soltx'tod 
words,  that  in  this  respect  he  is  in  substantial  a^nvomont  with 
the  whole  current  of  our  Prc»testant  theological  writers,  iVv^m 
the  period  of  the  Refonnation.  But,  after  all.  wo  ciMit\>ss  tx> 
much  misgiving  as  to  our  success.  For,  be  it  remouiWroiU  our 
author  is  defining  the  peculiarly  felicitous  jH^sitiou  of  out 
Church,  in  comparison  with  '*  otlier  Protestant  IkhUos.''  And 
concerning  this  receiving  the  Bible  **  fn>m  the  hand  of  tho 
Church,"  he  says : "  Here  the  Qiurch  (tlie  Protestant  V'pisoojval, 
he  means)  has  an  important  vantage-ground,  and  she  can  outer 
on  the  impending  controversy  witli  eminent  advantagi\*'  Hut, 
on  the  supposition  that  we  have  substantially  expressed  his 
meaning,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  where  is  theri^  any  thing 
peculiar  to  our  Church,  or  to  any  Protestant  Kpisoopal  Ohurcli, 
in  the  views  we  have  given?  How  do  tlioy  alforil  us  a 
vantage-ground  which  tlie  Pi-esbytcrian  Church,  for  iustunoo, 
has  not,  as  much  as  we  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  its  stuiulanlts 
on  this  subject,  at  variance  with  ours  i  Arc  not  J^ixjsbytoriiui 
theological  writers  as  clear  and  full  in  maintaining  substan- 
tially these  views  as  any  wo  can  boast?  Will  any  Pivsby- 
terian  deny  that  he  receives  the  Bible  from  tho  hand  of  tho 
Church,  in  the  sense  above  exhibited  ?  What,  then,  booomi^ 
of  our  alleged  peculiar  position  as  a  Church  ?  Ono  thing  is 
manifest — either  our  author  has  made  a  great  and  ningnlur 
mistake  as  to  the  position  of  the  non-Episcopal  ChnrohoH 
around  us,  or  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  his  moaning  iw  to 
the  position  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  If  liis  argu- 
ment obliges  us  to  adopt  tlie  latter  alternative,  then  wo  niu»t 
seek  his  meaning  in  tho  direction  in  which,  however  unwilling 
to  believe  it,  we  have  felt  from  tho  beginning  his  language 
naturally  leads ;  namely,  that  we  receive  tho  Bible  from  the 
hand  of  the  Church  and  under  her  voucher,  as  a  final  adjudi' 
cation  of  its  claim  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ;— in  other  wonln, 
that  we,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  believe  tlio  Hcrip- 
tures  to  be  inspired  because  the  Church  nayn  tliey  air. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  position  of  our  Cimrcli,  then  we  grant 
that  it  is  peculiar  indeed  among  "  Protx3Stant  bodieH,"  and  wo 
are  glad,  for  our  common  faith,  that  there  arc  other  Cliurchon 
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which  are  distinguished  by  no  such  evil  mark  ;  for  the  vantage- 
ground  with  Eome  and  Infidelity  is  theirs ;  the  down-hill  is 
ours. 

And  now,  if  at  last  we  have  reached  our  author's  real  mean- 
ing, we  ask  him,  since  the  Church  authenticates  the  Scriptures, 
what  authenticates  the  Church  ?  He  answers,  the  Scriptures. 
His  words  are  :  "  "We  receive  the  Bible  at  the  hand  of  the 
Church,  and  then  search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  verify  the 
Church."  This,  he  says,  is  not  reasoning  in  a  circle.  Whether 
it  be  or  not,  depends  entirely  on  whether  he  means  that  we 
receive  the  Bible  from  the  Church  in  the  sense  which  we  first 
supposed  him  to  have  adopted,  or  in  that  which  we  after- 
wards stated  as  the  only  alternative  :  at  the  hand  of  the 
Church  as  only  a  witness — one  witness,  though  the  chief, 
among  many, — or  as  a  final  judge  and  authority.  The  first 
sense,  we  have  seen,  is  incompatible  with  the  whole  object  of 
the  author's  reasoning,  namely,  to  point  out  an  important  pecu- 
liarity in  the  position  of  our  Church,  as  compared  with  other 
Protestant  Churches.  The  second  alone  would  enable  him  to 
make  out,  were  it  true,  iany  peculiarity  of  position  in  our  com- 
munion in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Assuming 
this^  then,  as  his  sense,  we  can  see  nothing  in  liis  reasoning  but 
a  most  palpable  circle,  as  complete,  and  logically  as  vicious,  as 
ever  Homanism  was  guilty  of.  It  is  but  anotlier  vei'sion  of  the 
cobbler's  faith :  "  I  believe  what  the  Clnirch  believes,  and  the 
Church  believes  what  I  believe."  Tlie  Church  first,  by  infiiUible 
authority,  gives  infallible  authority  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Scriptures  then  turn  round  and  by  their  authority,  thus  derived, 
give  the  same  to  the  Cliurch.  We  shall  be  ready,  perhaps,  to 
allow  such  reasoning  when  tlie  time  comes  for  streams  to  be 
running  backward,  up  hill,  and  replenishing  tlieir  parent 
springs  with  their  issues. 

The  author  says  the  reasoning  is  "  analogous  to  tlie  case  of  an 
ambassador  who  first  presents  himself  in  person  before  a 
foreign  court,  and  then  exhibits  his  credentials."  It  is  an 
analogy  wliich  eludes  our  vision.  Tlie  case  would  be  more  in 
point  if  a  person,  presenting  himself  at  a  foreign  court  should 
fii*st  attempt  to  establish  his  claim  to  be  received  as  ambassador 
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by  his  credentials,  and  then  to  authenticate  his  credentials  by 
the  word  of  an  ambassador. 

And  now  again  we  ask,  (for  we  would  not  assert,)  Have  we 
ascertained  our  author's  meaning  ?  Is  tliis  last  sense  his  t 
Then  we  ask  liim  to  show  wherein  the  position  of  our  Church, 
according  to  such  views,  differs  from  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  says  "  she  is  the  tribunal  which  authenticates  the 
Bible  ;" — (Charge) — excepts  imply  that  what  Rome  asserts  of 
herself  exclusively,  our  author  asserts  of  whatever,  in  his 
opinion,  has  title  to  be  called  "  the  Church^  We  should  be 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  argue  with  a  Romanist  concerning  the 
Rule  of  Faith,  or  to  combat  with  an  infidel  for  the  citadel  of 
the  faith,  on  such  "  vantage-ground"  as  this.  K  our  Church 
does  not  receive  the  Creeds  because  the  Church  has  handed 
thdm  down  as  true,  but  only  because  they  are  proved  "by 
most  certain  warrant  of  Scripture,"  much  more  will  she  not 
receive  that  very  "warrant  of  Scripture"  on  the  faith,  either  of 
Creeds  or  Churches. 

We  proceed  to  another  illustration  of  the  position  of  our 
Church,  as  affording  special  advantage  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith.  The  author  discovers  it  in  what  he  considers  to  bo  an 
entire  non-committal  of  our  Church  to  any  particular  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  under  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
being  inspired.  We  must,  in  fairness,  extract  the  whole  pas- 
sage. 

"  It  is  still  further  in  her  favor  (he  says)  that  she  is  not  en- 
cumbered by  any  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  philosophy  of 
inspiration.  *It  has  been  a  matter  of  observation  and  sur- 
prise,' says  an  English  writer,  (who  writes  exceedingly  like  a 
Tractarian  or  a  Rationalist,  for  they  are  much  alike,) '  that  our 
formularies  should  dwell  so  much  on  the  importance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  say  not  a  word  respecting  their  inspi- 
ration. What  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  them  as  inspired  I 
Various  theories  are  afloat  on  the  subject,  yet  neither  the  col- 
lective Church,  nor  even  our  branch  of  it,  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  offer  an  explanation.  These  theories,  moreover, 
are  found  to  prevail  exactly  in  those  quarters  in  which  tlie 
Church's  authority  as  a  keeper^  as  well  as  witiiess  of  Holy 
Writ,  is  denied ;  as  though  to  invent  some  scheme  of  inspira- 
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tion,  was  the  necessary  corelative  of  denying  the  existence  of 
that  living  Word  which  guides  men  through  creeds,  and  has 
been  ingrafted  in  the  body  of  the  Church.'  "    {Charge^  p.  8.) 

"We  place,  in  connection  with  the  above,  a  kindred  passage, 
going  far  to  show  the  animus^  as  well  as  sense,  of  the  other. 
Skepticism,  he  says,  (page  6,)  "  sounds  forth  the  popular  cry, 
*  The  Bible  the  religion  of  Protestants !'  *  The  right  of  private 
judgment  the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation !'  tlien  di- 
vorces the  Book  from  historical  Christianity  as  embodied  in 
the  Church ;  then  takes  up  the  Book  with  the  forceps  of  her- 
meneutical  criticism,  dissects  the  modem  theory  of  a  self- 
authenticated,  plenary,  mechanical  inspiration,  lays  bare  the 
weakest  argument  in  defence  of  Revelation  that  over  burdened 
Christianity,  and  raises  the  shout  of  victory.  The  people  listen, 
and  say, '  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god ;  we  will  be  Bibliolaters  no 
longer  1'  And  then,  for  want  of  any  thing  else  to  worship, 
each  man  adores  himself,  and  renders  divine  honors  to  his 
own  transcendent  reason." 

Again  we  must  ask,  can  it  be  that  we  are  to  understand  the 
writer  according  to  the  natural  construction  of  his  language? 
Does  he  mean  to  be  imderstood  as  actually  repudiating  what 
we  rejoice  is  the  popular  Protestant  cry,  and  what  we  only 
wish  were  more  deeply  the  universal  feeling,  namely,  the  pro- 
fession so  nobly  maintained  l)y  our  great  Chillingworth — "  The 
Bihle  the  lielighn  of  ProtcstanU  f^  Does  he  intend  to  be 
understood  as  casting  tlie  slightest  reflection  on  the  essential 
connection  between  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  Reformation  ?  Would  he  insinuate  that  this 
popular  crv^  is  not  a  just,  and  true,  and  righteous  cry  i  Would 
he  hush  it  and  substitute  something  contradictory  thereto? 
What  means  the  English  autlior,  whose  words  he  adopts,  when 
he  speaks  of  ''certain  quarters  in  wliich  the  Church's  authority 
as  '  a  keeper,'  as  well  as  '  witness'  of  Holy  Writ  is  denied  C 
Do  not  our  Protestant  brethren  of  non-Episcopal  Churches 
admit,  as  much  as  we,  that  the  Church  keeps^  as  well  as  wit- 
nesaea  to,  the  Scriptures  ?  Do  any  of  them  deny  a  jot  more 
than  our  Church  denies,  that  in  that  keeper  and  witness  there 
is  any  authority  to  decide  and  conclude  our  belief  in  Holy 
Writ  ?    Do  any  of  their  divines  proceed  to  greater  lengths  in 
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that  denial  than  snch  writers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church    as  Jewel,  Stillingfleet,  CliilHngworth,  Tillotson,  or 
even  Archbishop  Laud?    Tliis  bringing  in  again  of  Church 
authority  as  something  more  than  the  more  keeping  and  wit- 
nessing of  the  Church,  in  connection  witli  the  ascertainment  of 
the  claim  of  the  Bible ;  this  placing  of  such  authority  again 
among  the  peculiarities  of  our  Church  position,  in  contrast 
with  other  communities  of  Protestant  Christians,  strikes  us 
very  unpleasantly.     And  the  more  so  when  wo  find  him,  by 
an  approved  quotation  from  his  English  autlior,  speaking  of '*a 
living  Word  which  guides  men  through  creeds,  and  has  been 
ingrafted  in  the  body  of  the  Church."    What  is  that  '*  living 
Word  ?"    The  written  word,  or  the  Saviour,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sanctifying  the  hearts  of  his  people  ?    No ;  for  neither  Bishop 
Clark  nor  the  English  author  can  maintain  that  those  other 
Protestant  bodies  refen-ed  to,  in  contrast  witli  "  the  Church," 
have  not  the  written  word  and  the  Saviour,  and  liis  sanctifying 
Spirit,  in  as  much  reality  as  we.    Have  they  not  a  "  living 
Word  "  when  they  follow  Christ,  who  is  "  tlie  Word  and  the 
Life ;"  "  the  Way"  and  '*the  Truth ;"  being  guided  by  his  im^ 
ten  word,  as  the  light  of  their  feet,  and  made  believers  in  Jesus, 
lovers  of  God,  and  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  by 
the  enlightening,  converting,  renewing  and  strengthening  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

We  know  that  Rationalists  talk  of  something  as  a  living 
Word,  meaning  a  light-within  us,  man's  own  reason  literally 
adf -authenticated.  We  know  that  Romanists  speak  of  a  living 
word,  and  that  too,  "  ingrafted,"  or  resident,  "  in  the  body  of 
the  Church;"  meaning  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  whereby  the 
doctrinal  definitions  and  decrees  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  Rome  are 
rendered  of  infallible  authority.  Where,  in  either  of  these 
directions,  or  in  any  via  mediu^  shall  we  look  for  the  living 
word  of  this  Charge  ?  Of  course  it  is  the  voice  of  authority 
before  spoken  of  as  residing  in  the  Church,  whereby  she  not 
only  witnesses  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but  determi/nei 
it  But  wherein,  we  ask,  does  it  differ  from  the  living  word 
of  the  Papists?  We  are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  bo  tbu0 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  question ;  but  really  we  can 
not  avoid  it,  unless  we  take  refuge  in  the  conclusion  tliat  our 
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author  was  not  aware  of  the  natural  force  of  his  own  expreii- 
nons ;  and  unlessy  moreoTer,  we  blind  onr  eyes  to  the  painfiil 
aspect  in  which  he  has  placed  what  he  calls  ^the  popular 
cry"  of  FrotestantB,  concerning  the  Bible  and  the  Bule  of 
FaitL 

But  we  have  not  got  to  thie  last  of  these  troubling  indica- 
tions. The  Bishop  tells  his  dergj  that  ^^  ere  long  we  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  lift  the  argument  for  Christianily,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  reyealed  truth,  out  of  the  domain  of  a  ieehniocAy  BibH- 
eal  driHoism.  <^Then  will  be  seen  (he  says)  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  an  historical  Church  that  can  trace  its  pedigree  and  its 
Greeds  back  to  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  the 
proof  of  bA  historical  fidth ;  and  the  moderation  of  this  Church 
in  her  theory  of  the  inspired  documents  which  confirm  this 
&ith| — or  rattier,  her  wisdom  in  not  theorizing  at  all  on  the 
subject, — ^will  also  be  appreciated." 

^Diat  is,  if  we  understand  correctly,  the  argument  of  Ghri8^ 
ianily,  as  a  revelation  from  Ood,  and  the  proof  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  inspired  record  of  that  revelation,  is  by  and  by, 
through  the  greater  light  of  this  maturer  age  of  the  Church,  to 
repudiate  all  materials  of  defence  and  reasoning  derived  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  text  and  contents  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. The  argument  is  no  more  to  go  into  their  pages  to 
show  how  unfounded  are  the  charges  of  Infidels  and  Kational- 
ists,  etc.,  as  to  contradictions,  and  other  alleged  faults,  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  inspiration.  Such  arguments  as  those 
of  Paley,  in  his  IIonB  Paulinje,  are  to  be  laid  aside.  Internal 
marks  of  genuineness  and  credibility  are  to  be  considered  of 
no  value.  Internal  evidences  are  to  be  treated  as  out  of  date. 
Wliat  the  Scriptures  witness  concerning  what  inspired  Apos- 
tles taught,  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  to  be 
employed.  The  proof  of  a  revelation  is  to  be  without  reference 
to  what  its  only  vouchers  tell  us  the  alleged  revelation  is. 
"  Biblical  criticism,"  in  other  words  Biblical  interpretation,  is 
to  have  no  part  in  Biblical  defence.  Such,  indeed,  was  not 
the  mode  of  the  Cliristian  war  when  all  the  world  was  infidel 
except  a  little  band  of  inspired  men.  Such  has  never  been 
the  mode  since  those  men  finished  their  course,  and  we  sup- 
pose never  will  be,  as  it  ought  not  to  be.    We  trust  we  shall 
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not  allow  the  infidel  to  ilictato  our  battle.  Our  Jonisalon\  isi 
to  be  defended  by  the  barriers  which  the  onginoorin^  of  iu> 
spired  men  marked  out,  and  their  immeiiiato  successors  main- 
tained. Rationalists  and  Infidels  may  sneor  as  thoy  ]>lortse,  at 
the  evidences  of  Miracles  and  Prophecy  drawn  fn>m  the  pas^^s 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  tho 
Bible  drawn  from  its  own  record  of  the  testin\ony  of  inspinnl 
men,  whom  miracles  and  prophecy  first  attested,  for  it  is  easier 
to  sneer  than  to  answer — easier  to  endeavor  to  persuade  us  to 
desert  our  lines  than  to  drive  us  out  of  them  ;  but  within  tho 
lines  which  have  been  traced  from  tho  beginning,  and  behind 
wliich  all  the  great  victories  of  the  Scriptures  agaiiist  their 
adversaries  have  been  won,  wo  will  stand,  and  trust  in  (Jod  for 
the  last  great  victory,  when  "  Jerusalem  shall  bo  establish od 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it." 
Why  this  disposition  to  fling  at  the  idea  of  the  Scriptures  as 
in  any  sense  authenticating  themselves  f  Do  not  all  (Jod's 
works,  in  nature,  authenticate  themselves  ?  IIow  do  wo  know 
that  light  is  light,  but  by  itself?  Tlio  tree  authonticattw  itscilf 
as  the  work  of  God.  The  diamond  authenticates  itself  by  \\h 
own  shining.  But  tho  word  of  God,  his  own  day-light,  his 
own  most  precious  jewel,  his  tree  of  life,  is  soon  to  bo  forbidden 
to  say  any  thing  for  its  own  genuineness  and  truth fiilneHs,  as 
the  work  of  his  inspiration.  And  what  is  to  be  siibstitutiMl  ? 
Tlie  writer  tells  ils  we  are  then  to  realize  as  wo  do  not  yet,  the 
value  of  "  an  historical  Church  that  can  trace  its  pedigree  and 
its  Creeds  back  to  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  in  order  U>  tho 
proof  of  an  historical  faith."  Itemember,  ho  is  distinguishing 
between  the  position  of  our  Church  and  tliat  of"  other  J'rot<m- 
tant  bodies."  And  have  they  not,  wo  ask,  tlie  same  hist/iry  of 
the  faith,  the  same  precise  body  of  external  evidence  U)  ai>p<jal 
to  as  we?  Yea;  but  tliey  acknowledge  no  auilu/rity  i\\  tho 
Church  as  a  substitute  for  the  evidences  which,  acc^irding  to 
the  author,  are  soon  to  be  abandone^l ;  they  liave  no  "  living 
Word "  to  assure  their  minds.  It  is  in  tliat  authority,  that 
living  word,  abiding  in  the  Church,  that,  accjfrdiup;  Vf  our 
understanding  of  his  meaning,  we  miw»t  find  our  author's  j-uh- 
stitute,  ''  when  the  argument  for  Christianity  hhall  he  lifJ'^d 
out  of  the  domain  of  a  technical,  Biblical  criticism/' 
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Perhaps  such  writers  as  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  are  soon  to 
be  considered  of  little  worth  as  examples  in  this  matter ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  here  to  adduce  a  very  apposite  passage 
from  his  work  on  "The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

*'  If  you  will  not  allow  Scripture  to  give  testimony  to  itself)  who  shxill  give 
testimony  to  it  f  Shall  the  Church  or  the  Pope :  suppose  which  we  will  ?  But 
who  shall  give  testimony  to  them?  Shall  they  give  credit  to  Scripture  before  it  is 
known  how  they  come  themselves  to  be  credible  ?  If  they  be  not  credible  of  them- 
selves, we  are  not  nearer  for  their  giving  their  testimony  to  the  Scriptures.  But  if 
it  be  said  that  the  Church  is  of  itsolf  credible  on  its  own  authority,  this  must  bo 
proved  before  it  can  bo  admitted,  and  then  how  shall  this  be  proved  ?  And  at 
least  the  Scripture  will  be  pretended  to  bo  of  itself  as  credible  as  the  Church. 
And  since  it  is  evident  that  all  the  dignity,  power,  authority,  office  and  sanctity 
the  Church  hath  or  pretends  to  have,  can  no  other  way  be  proved,  but  by  the 
Scriptures — a  conformity  to  them  in  all  doctrmes,  laws,  and  manners,  being  the  only 
charter  by  which  she  claims — it  must  needs  bo  that  Scripture  hath  the  prior  right, 
and  can  better  be  primely  credible  than  the  Church  or  any  thing  else  that  claims 
from  Scripture."    Book  L  §  IL  2. 

And  now  let  us  see  wherein  our  author  perceives  an  advan- 
tageous peculiarity  in  the  position  of  our  Church  in  the  matter 
of  inspiration.  She  "is  not  encumbered  (he  says)  by  any 
dogmatic  teaching  on  the  philosophy  of  inspiration."  lie 
quotes  approvingly  the  opinion  of  some  English  writer  who 
asserts  that  our  formularies  say  not  a  word  respecting  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  among  various  theories 
as  to  what  is  meant  in  saying  the  Scriptures  are  inspired, 
neither  the  collective  Church,  nor  our  own  branch,  hiis  decided 
any  thing ;  and  then  our  author  commends  "  the  moderation 
of  this  (our)  Church  in  her  theory  of  the  inspired  documents, 
or  rather  her  wisdom  in  not  theorizing  at  all  on  the  subject.'' 

This  intended  praise  of  our  Church  means  that  while  she 
certainly  does  teach  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  to  some  extent  or  other,  so  as  to  be  conclusive 
on  our  faith  in  some  degree  or  other,  she  teaches  nothing  as  to 
what  she  means  by  the  Scriptures  being  insi)ired ;  nothing  as 
to  how  far  their  being  inspired  makes  them  final  and  com- 
plete, and  binding  as  a  rule  of  our  faith.  Among  those  who 
do  not  profess  to  disavow  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  or  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  most  divergent  ideas  are  lield 
as  to  what  the  divinity  of  Christianity  or  the  authoritj'  of  the 
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Scriptures  consists  in.  With  some,  as  amonp^  many  Ocrman 
theologians,  the  inspiration  of  Christianity  or  of  tlio  Scriptures 
implies  nothing  miraculous — nothing  more  than  what  Oicero 
attributed  to  the  poets — afflatum  spiritiut  diviniy  as  when  wo 
speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Milton.  Others,  taking  a  liigher 
position,  admit  a  miraculous  imspiration  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
deny  that  if  it  extended  to  more  than  a  part  of  the  hooks,  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  pervading  every  part  of  each.  Inspiration, 
according  to  some,  is  "  universal,  but  unequal ;  often  im])crfcct ; 
accompanied  by  innocent  errors  ;  and  extended,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  passages,  to  very  different  degrees ;  of  which 
they  constitute  themselves,  more  or  less,  the  judges."  They 
make  distinctions,  in  this  respect,  "  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel ;  between  history 
and  prophecy ;  between  narratives  and  doctrines ;  between  the 
Apostles  and  their  apostolic  aids."  Some,  professing  not  to  deny 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  hold  it  in  such  a  sense  that 
they  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  measure  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
by  their  own  reason  ;  to  believe  what  seenrLS  to  them  good,  and 
reject  the  rest;  to  find  fault  with  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  as 
sometimes  inconclusive,  and  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  Word  of 
God,  as  antiquated  by  the  growth  of  the  Cliurch  from  the 
infancy  of  its  first  days  to  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  man- 
hood. 

Now,  if  we  read  our  author  correctly,  he  felicitatf^s  our 
Cliurch  on  teaching  inspiration  in  general,  without  teaching 
any  particular  sort  of  inspiration,  so  as  to  embrace  under  her 
wing  all  these  discordant  theories,  and  as  many  more  as  will 
only  profess  to  believe  in  some  sense  in  the  in«*i*iration  of  the 
Scriptures.  All  such  views  are  equally  entitled  to  say  they 
are  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.  Only  admit  the  Bible  to  be 
inspired,  and  then,  whether  you  think  it  inspired  merely  as 
Milton  was  while  writing  Paradbe  Lost,  or  as  Peter  was  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  matters  not.  The  Cliurch  has  no 
the*:»r}'  of  inspiration.  She  maintains  tliat  the  Scriptures  are 
the  inspired  IJulc  of  Faith ;  but  if  you  choo«e  to  under-tand 
by  that  a  nile  which  Ls  itself  to  l>e  ruled  hy  the  9iniff:Tvryr 
arrlKtriry  r.f  yorir  own  rea-on,  and  wliich  you  may  cut  and 
twi-rt,  and  shorten  or  lengthen,  according  to  tlic  standard  of 
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your  own  wisdom,  very  well  —  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is 
elastic  enough  to  embrace  your  theory.  And  such  is  our  emi- 
nently advantageous  position  for  the  defence  of  Chiistianity ! 
How  convenient!  An  infidel  attacks  the  inspiration  of  die 
Scriptures,  on  some  theory  or  other.  Our  Church  is  posted  so 
advantageously  that  she  has  only  to  say,  "  I  am  not  answerable 
for  that  theory,"  and  the  victory  is  hers.  He  may  shift  his 
attack  from  one  plan  of  inspiration  to  another,  till  he  has  boxed 
the  whole  compass,  from  plenary  to  poetic,  from  the  highest 
miraculous  to  the  lowest  human.  The  Church  has  a  talismanic 
weapon  of  defence  :  "  I  teach  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  am  responsible  for  no  inspiration  in  particular."  .  But  why 
should  not  the  Church  increase  the  advantage  of  her  position,  on 
the  same  principle,  by  teaching  that  Christianity  is  of  God,  but 
no  particular  aspect  of  Christianity ;  so  that,  assault  where  the 
infidel  may,  the  Church  can  always  hide  behind  her  parapet 
of  generality,  and  say,  "  I  am  not  responsible  for  such  views  of 
Christianity." 

Ifow  we  freely  grant  that  our  Church  does  not  theorize  or 
philosophize  on  the  subject  of  inspiration ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  other  standard  formulary  of 
any  Protestant  Church,  that  does.  But  that  she  is  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  having  no  doctrine  as  to  what  inspiration  is, 
or  how  far  it  extends  in  the  Scriptures,  we  entirely  deny.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Scri])tures  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  so 
our  Church  asserts  it.  "What  it  means,  the  Scriptures  plainly 
state,  "  IIolij  men  of  God  sjyalce  as  they  vjcre  moved  lnj  the 
Holy  GliostP  How  for  it  extended,  the  Apostles  plainly 
taught,  saying,  ^^All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.'' 
Tlie  very  fact  that  our  Church  adopts  no  theory,  is  the  evidence 
that  she  adopts  only  the  plain,  literal,  entire  sense  of  these 
words.  In  her  Articles  she  calls  the  Scriptures  "  God\  ^Vord 
written;'  and  often  the  "  Word  of  God.''  What  that  title 
means  in  the  Scriptures — that  it  implies  an  inspiration  in  the 
fullest  and  strictest  sense — none  can  doubt.  '*Tlie  Word  of 
God  came  unto  Shemaiah."  "  Tlie  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
by  Ilaggai,  the  prophet."  "Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by 
me,  and  his  v:ovd  iccis  m  my  tongue,"  A  direct,  supernatural, 
fnfalJible,  and  ver\)a\  in^\AYa\.\o\i\'s>\i^^^m^\^'i\.\.vi^.    TIvq  same 
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form  of  speech  Lad  a  well-defined  and  undowtood  sonso  to  tho 
same  import,  when  our  formularies  were  writtei\,  nA  ovor 
before. 

Before  the  heresies  concerning  tlio  proper  divinity  of  (^hrint 
had  arisen  and  greatly  distracted  tho  Church,  there  was  no 
creed  that  spoke  more  definitely  on  that  subject  than  tho  A  pon- 
tics', and  all  it  said  was,  "  I  believe  in  Je^m  (7hr!My  Ilia  only 
Son^  our  LordP  But  had  the  Church  then  no  particular  doc- 
trine as  to  our  Lord's  divinity  ?  Was  any  faith  consiHtent  witli 
the  Church's  faith,  no  matter  what  position  it  took,  from  tlu) 
lowest  Socinianism  upward,  so  that,  like  Socinus  and  the 
Arians,  it  only  professed  to  believe  in  %ome  sefiae  in  tho  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  Precisely  such  were  the  circumstancoH  of  otir 
Church  when  her  formularies  were  framed.  It  was  onoti^li 
then  to  say,  the  Bible  is  God's  Word,  or  that  it  wa»  all  given 
by  inspiration  of  God.  Every  body  know  what  waH  meant. 
The  theories  of  Rationalism  had  not  then  begun  to  boat  out 
those  weighty  expressions  into  such  broad  and  thin  laminii)  hh 
to  make  ihem  cover  whatever  doctrine  might  profcjHH  to  bo 
believed,  in  some  sense,  in  the  inspiration  of  tho  Hcriptunm. 
Head  the  Homily  "  on  the  Knowledge  and  Heading  of  Hcrip- 
ture."  We  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  Cliurch  in  Cliri«t<?n- 
dom.  Episcopal  or  otheni'ise,  which,  in  the  Htandard  and  pub- 
licly declared  expressions  of  her  mind,  speaks  in  hucIi  extended 
and  exalted  terms  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  GrxJ.  We 
much  fear  it  is,  in  the  view  of  some  personal,  mere  *'  Bibliolo- 
try,"  that  glowing  Homily. 

We  turn  next  to  a  passage  of  our  author  which,  tliongh  al- 
ready given,  we  can  not  pa<»  without  special  notice.  He  »iM;al« 
of  the  skeptic  as  dissecting  the  ^modern  iJt^jjry  qf  a  tnJf-an^ 
theivLicaUd^  pl^nary^  mecfuinlcal  i7Urpirati//n,^  and  an  tliiw 
'•  laying  bare  the  weakest  argument  in  defence  of  revelation 
that  ever  burdened  Christianity.^ 

This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  cA  the  doctrine  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  l^ing  u»ed  a^  an  arfj»t^ 
rn^/rU  for  M«  truth  of  tlo^  ClirUiuin  revd/sil/m.  H^f  fsLt  z^  we 
have  ever  heard  or  read,  the  advocau^  of  pl^^iary  ui>.\/trz%\on 
h:;ve  l^r^n  judicious  er:oi:;rh  \h  tno-sr.  a-vl  Vf  a/^rt  H^/jfrViw^  V/ 1?;^- 
knowltrj^,  iLa:  revelation  iw^x  ^-X\¥^  Yih*i^^^%\  >^.\^,\\\<^ 
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the  voice  of  its  inspiration  must  that  of  the  Scriptures,  as  its 
record,  be  proved.  Our  author  is  mistaken,  and  his  fling  at 
the  belief  in  a  plenary  inspiration  is  thrown  away — Christiani- 
ty was  never  burdened  with  any  such  argument ;  but  his  charge 
we  apprehend  is  burdened  with  the  evidence  that  its  author's 
mind,  in  asserting  the  contrary,  is  much  confused  on  the 
subject 

But  he  speaks,  not  a  little  contemptuously,  of  what  he  calls 
^^  a  self -^uthenticakdj  plenary^  and  mechanical  inspirafi<m. 

What  tlien  is  plenary  inspiration  ?  We  answer,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  conclusive  writers  in  support  of  such 
inspiration.  It  is  "  that  the  Scriptures  are  from  God — ^that  aU 
the  Scriptures  are  from  God — and  that  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  from  God."*  It  is  the  inspiration  of  what  our  twen 
tieth  Article  calls,  "  God's  word  writterC^ — ^not  merely  of  Grod's 
word  conceived  in,  or  communicated  to,  the  minds  of  the  in- 
spired writers ;  but  God's  word  as  it  is  writteny  as  it  is  express- 
ed ;  comprehending  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  themselves.  God's  word  conceived  by  inspiration, 
but  not  expressed  by  inspiration,  is  not  "  God's  word  written" 
by  inspiration  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Plenary  Lispira- 
tion  of  the  Scriptiu'es  is  no  theory — all  other  docti'ine  on  the 
subject  is  theory.  This  is  the  simple,  literal  rendering  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Apostle,  ''All  Scri2)ture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable,"  etc. — all  Scripture !  What  is  all 
Scripture  ?  Not  merely  every  book  of  the  Bible,  but  every 
verse  and  every  line  and  word  that  really  belongs  to  the  Bible. 
Tlie  exjprcmon  is  as  much  Scripture  as  the  truth  expressed. 
Tlie  record  of  an  historical  incident,  no  matter  how  subordinate, 
is  as  much  Scripture  as  that  of  a  great  fundamental  feet.  ''All 
Scri])turc"  is  all  "  the  word  of  God  w?^ilten.'^  It  is  all  given 
by  inspiration  of  God.  Plenary  inspiration  extends  to  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Scripture ;  to  the  signs  of  the  ideas,  as 
well  as  to  the  ideas  themselves ;  to  the  medium  by  which  alone 
the  sense  can  be  discerned,  as  well  as  to  the  sense  itself.  For 
what  is  it  that  is  written,  and  consequently  that  is  inspired? 
Is  it  the  thought  ?    How  can  a  thought  be  MTitten  ?     Xot  in 

•  *  Gausaen's  Thcopncustj. 
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itself,  but  by  the  writing  of  its  signs  by  which  only  it  can  be 
made  known.  Whatever  importance,  therefore,  there  was  that 
the  sense  of  Scripture  should  be  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers,  the  same  was  there,  that  the  words  to  convey  it  should 
be  inspired,  lest  an  inspired  sense  should  be  impaired  by  unin- 
spired expression.  All  Scripture  is  all  that  is  written  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Canonical  Books.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  Scripture  but  by  what  is  written,  and  what  is  written  is  the 
wards^  not  the  thoughts,  of  Scripture.  Therefore  do  we  speak 
of  a  plenary  inspiration.  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  (and  wrote) 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Do  you  say  wh£n  t 
where  f  We  say  always,  every  where,  when  they  were  penning 
the  Scriptures.  K  some  theorists  speak  of  degrees  of  inspiration 
— ^here  an  inspiration  of  '^euggeetion^^^  thej?e  of  "  su/perintetidence*^ 
— ^we  know  nothing  about  such  diversity.  The  Scriptures  say 
nothing  about  it.  It  is  the  "  philosophy  of  inspiration,"  and  is 
not  revealed.  We  deal  with  matter  of  fact,  the  positive  de- 
claration of  inspired  Apostles — such  is  plenary  inspiration. 

As  to  such  inspiration  being  ^'eetf-aut/tenticatedj^  as  the 
author  says,  we  never  heard  of  it  before ;  we  have  already 
shown  how  it  is  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  which  have  first 
been  ascertained  to  hecred^le,  and  which  tlien  give  us  the  tes- 
timony of  inspired  Apostles  concerning  what  they  contain. 
Why  the  author  calls  it  "  mechanicaP^  we  know  not,  unless  he 
supposes  that  those  who  believe  in  it,  hold  that  the  inspired 
writers  wrote  as  passive,  involuntary  machines,  as  a  harp  under 
the  hand  of  the  musician,  acted  upon  but  not  acting;  so  tliat 
when  Paul  wrote,  or  Peter,  or  John,  he  did  not  write  in  the 
manner  and  according  to  the  peculiarities,  or  in  the  use  of  the 
fiiculties,  of  his  own  mind.  We  know  of  none  that  hold  such 
an  idea. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  is  condemned  by  our 
author  as  "  modemJ^  On  this  point,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
further  we  go  back  into  the  antiquity  of  our  Protestant  Church, 
the  more  pointedly  and  positively  we  find  such  inspiration  de- 
clared. Beginning  at  the  age  of  Tillotson,  an  ago  of  the  dilu- 
tion of  Gospel  truth  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  find  even 
that  very  moderate  divine  would  not  pronounce  against  it, 
though  he  did  not  hold  it      "  If  any  inquire  (he  says)  how 
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fiur  the  pen-men  of  Scripture  were  inspired — ^whether  only  so 
fiur  as  to  be  secured  from  mistakes  in  the  delivery  of  any  mes- 
sage or  doctrine  from  Ood,  or  in  the  relation  of  any  hiatary  or 
matter  of  fSsict ;  or  that  every  thing  they  wrote  was  immedi- 
ately dictated  to  them,  and  liiat  not  only  the  sense  of  it^  but 
the  very  words  and  phrases  by  whidi  they  express  thin^pi— / 
ehaU  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.^^    (Serm.  ^viii.) 

Bishop  Beveridge  was  contemporary  with  Archbishop  TQ- 
lotson.  But  he  spealcs  more  decidedly,  and  as  plainly  in  asser- 
tion of  a  plenary  inspiration  as  even  a  Gkkussen  conld  desire. 
He  says  that  "whatever  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  aU  equaUy  the  word  of  God ;  ^  all  Scripture 
(the  Apoede  saith)  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,'  and 
therefore,  whosoever  spoke  or  wrote  it,  it  was  still  God's  word 
they  spoke  or  wrote ;  and  all  men  are  bound  to  look  upon  it 
and  receive  it  with  Hie  same  respect  and  reverence,  as  if  God 
had  spoken  it  to  them  with  his  own  mouth,  or  had  written  it 
with  his  own  finger,  as  he  did  the  ten  commofnAmemis!^  (Ser^ 
mon  34.)  Surely  the  ten  commandments  were  written  jm  the 
very  words  given  of  Gk)d 

But  perhaps  the  following  from  the  same  author  is  still 
stronger.  He  lays  it  down  "  as  a  most  certain  and  iindeniablo 
truth,  that  the  Scriptures,  as  being  indited  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
in  the  languages  wherein  they  were  first  written,  do  contain 
the  best  and  soundest  words  that  possibly  could  be  invented, 
whereby  to  express  such  truths  as  are  necessary  for  mankind 
to  believe  or  know.  For  they  being  designed  on  purpose  to 
be  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  maimers,  and  contrived  for  that 
end  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  itself,  it  can  not  bo  im- 
agined but  that  every  thing  is  there  expressed  in  the  most  fit  and 
proper  words  that  could  be  desired  of  Almighty  God,  whereby 
to  discover  himself  and  his  will  to  our  capacities ;  by  which 
means  the  whole  Scripture  is,  indeed,  but  as  one  continued 
form  of  sound  words.^^    (Sermon  6.) 

But  we  ascend  to  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Bishop 
Jewel  shall  give  us  the  Plenary  Inspiration  as  held  in  that 
age  of  our  Protestant  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more  full  or 
positive  tlian  his  words.  He  wrote  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Holy 
Scripture."  He  has  quoted  therein  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "Tlie 


sft&e^di  i  Lfirohr  ttd^  of  iiir  trluit  Scnprnro^  li*:  all  «i^v!  ovm- 
p«rr  -lif  liHr  Scriranre  is>  Tc:i£Ts}»fe.  Much  i>  5fv>toii  <\i  i^^n<vlUlV 
pef  and  T»&dicPEis.  of  krteffs.  erf  sMri£<^iur  gwiis  and  oxojk  c^tc. 

hin  5?  mrZiier  f :r  ttt  injcrmrtSfln :  thtvY  ♦>  *v>if  <>»/  ^i/*  ?»w^  tV  f^ 

We  trnar  it  wzH  ncm^  he  cosioeded  dua  the  di^ctrino  of 
Pleaaiy  Iitf^jiisaan  5?  ik»i  ^modemT  Bnt  we  must  draw  this 
paps-  !<•  m  elcRfc.  Uiere  are  oiier  matteis  in  the  Chanr^  of 
Ksbof*  dark  wiii  widch  we  do  iK»t  sTrnpathize^  for  e3auiiple^ 
his  thrnVrng  -  tie  essai'blishmejit  of  our  Free  Churclieis  lloj^j^i- 
tals.  Mizroal  Ec:Iief  Sioedesi.  and  the  lil:e^  one  of  the  most 
hopefsl  indicaduais  fca-  iht  CSmrch."  Much  as  we  may  value 
SQeh  indicatknis,  we  trai$  tben^  are  some  which  speak  more 
directhr  in  exidenoe  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  testimony 
of  our  Omreh  to  the  reality,  the  amplicity,  and  the  converting 
and  sanctifring  flower  of  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesns.  Free 
Churches,  Hosjtitak.  Belief  Societies  may  be,  and  may  not  be, 
the  fruit  of  a  growing  Gruspel  power  in  a  Church,  As  evi- 
dences to  that  pcdot,  they  prove  exceedingly  little.  We  think 
it  a  far  more  precious  indication  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the 
sermons  of  our  clergy  and  the  charges  of  our  Bishops,  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord  is  more  and  more  prominently,  fidthfully,  and 
earnestly  held  up  in  all  the  attributes  of  his  divine  person  and 
ofBces,  as  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life;  and  tliat  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  more  and  more  devoutly  searched  and  simply 
received  among  our  people  as  God's  own  inspired  word,  the 
only  and  the  perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  life.  Wlicthcr  it 
be  so,  we  do  not  here  pronounce.  But  our  prayer  is  that  it 
may  be  so,  till  every  sermon,  every  charge,  is  instinct  with  the 
life,  and  fragrant  with  the  unction,  and  pervaded  with  the 
testimony,  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

♦  Jewel's  Worka»  Paricer  Soc.  e<L,  toL  ir.,  pp.  117i-6. 
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L — ^Memoir  of  the  Eev.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Coleman  street,  and  for  twenty-one  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  By  his  Sons,  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  the  Eev.  John  Henry  Pratt, 
M.A.  New-York:  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge,  No.  11  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place.    1855. 

Fkw  men  have  accomplished  more  for  the  cause  of  Christ  than  the  sabjeet 
of  this  memoir.  The  records  of  his  life  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Christian  missions,  as  well  as  deeply  interesting  in 
theur  relation  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  Shortly  after 
his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood,  he  became  the  curate  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  of  London,  and,  his  biographers  tell  us,  often  felt  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  labored,  in  consequence  of  his  inexperience.  "  But  Mr.  Cecil's  prompt 
discernment  of  character  enabled  him  to  encourage  his  young  friend."  "  Never 
mind,  Pratt,  make  yourself  useful,  and  a  time  will  come  when  you  tciil  be 
wanted.**  He  did  not  wait  long  before  the  truth  of  this  remark  was  made 
apparent.  In  the  year  1797,  having  removed  to  London,  Mr.  Pratt  became  a 
member  of  the  Eclectic  Society  ;  and  in  1799,  although  the  youngest  member 
upon  Ms  books,  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society  the  question, 
"  How  far  may  a  periodical  publication  be  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of 
religion  ?"  This  was  the  seed  from  which  the  "  Christian  Observer"  sprung,  and 
<*  it  is  an  inference  which  may  be  drawn  without  much  difficulty,  that  Mr. 
Pratt  was  the  projector,  as  he  was  the  first  editor  of  this  publication,  which 
has  so  long  stood  its  ground,  and  amidst  the  abounding  periodical  literature 
of  the  present  day,  still  exercises  such  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence  in  the 
Church." 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at  the  close  o(  the 
last  century,  and  as  its  Secretary  for  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  Pratt's  name  and 
labors  have  become  extensively  known  and  felt  His  connection  with  this 
Society  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  practical  tact,  fully  competent  for 
the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  a  man  of  strong  faith  in  its  ultimate  and 
glorious  success.  His  intercourse  with  missionaries  and  his  letters  to  them 
breathe  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion,  of  deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
while  in  reference  to  tlie  business  transactions  of  the  institution,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  missions  which  it  had  established,  his  instructions  are  dis- 
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tinct  and  definite.  Mr.  Pratt's  knowledge  of  human  natoro  and  keen  discrimina- 
tion of  character  were  somewhat  remarkable,  and  gave  him  great  advantages 
in  his  dealings  with  men.  His  views  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  are  well  worthy  the  prayerful  attention  of  all  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  and  his  remarks  in  reference  to  fitness 
for  missionary  labor  are  practical,  clear,  and  sensible.  We  could  wish  that  the 
principles  which  he  advocates  were  generally  adopted.  Many  a  sad  mistake 
would  have  been  avoided  had  these  principles  been  the  basis  of  action  in  refer- 
ence to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  missionaries. 

With  all  his  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we  find 
Mr.  Pratt  diligent  in  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  manifesting  in  his 
domestic  relations  the  most  anxious  desire  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  child- 
ren, always  a  student,  and  ever  ready  to  engage  in  the  furtherance  of  any  good 
cause.  He  found  time  for  publishing  some  exceedingly  valuable  works,  and 
for  an  extensive  correspondence  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Pratt  opened  a  communication  with  some  of  the  Missionary  Institutions 
in  this  country  (after  the  peace  established  in  1815)  and  with  some  of  our 
bishops,  particularly  Bishops  Griswold  and  White.  "  The  suggestion  contained 
in  these  communications  led  to  a  consultation  upon  the  practicability  of  carry- 
ing the  proposal  into  effect,  and  the  ultimate  result  was,  the  formation  of  a 
Missionary  Society  in  May,  1820,  under  the  authority  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church."  When  Bishop  Chase,  in  1823  visited  England,  his  cause  was 
warmly  espoused  and  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Pratt,  whose  "  interest  in  the 
Bishop's  proceedings  continued  unabated  after  his  return  to  Ohio,  and  who  with 
a  view  of  still  further  promoting  the  cause,  prepared  a  short  memoir  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Bishop's  son,  the  Bev.  Philander  Chase,  who  died 
during  his  Other's  visit  to  England." 

Very  early  in  the  sad  history  of  Tractarianism  we  find  Mr.  Pratt  quick  to 
discern  its  errors  and  its  dangers,  and  in  public  and  in  private  entering  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Romanizing  school. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  death,  (which  occurred  in  the  year  1844,) 
are  narrated  by  his  eldest  son,  in  a  most  interesting  and  touching  manner,  and 
form  a  fitting  close  to  a  life  of  such  usefubess  and  devotion,  as  was  that  of  his 
pious  father. 

This  Memoir  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  English  missions, 
and  will  give  much  valuable  information  respecting  them.  And  this  book 
(which  we  wish  all  would  read  for  the  good  it  might  accomplish,  and  the  zeal 
which  it  might  quicken  in  them)  shows  what  one  man  of  energy  and  piety 
can  do,  how  he  has  set  wheels  in  motion  which  will  revolve  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  whose  results  will  be  eternally  manifest  Mr.  Pratt's  labors  in  the 
Christian  Observer,  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  his  relation  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  its  union  with  the  Establishment  and  the 
perfection  of  its  machinery,  and  in  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,  will  make  his  influence  ever  felt.  Such  a  man  as  he  was 
is  a  blessing  to  many  generations. 
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n. — Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.,  late  Senior  Fel- 
low of  King's  College,  and  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. With  a  Selection  from  his  Writings  and  Correspond- 
ence. Abridged  bjr  John  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society  lor  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Know- 
ledge ;  from  the  Edition  by  Rev.  William  Carus,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Senior  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  and  Minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  Cambridge.  New- York  :  Protestant  Episcopal  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge.  No.  11 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1855. 

This  book  forms  another  of  the  series  of  Evangelical  biographies  which  the 
Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  is  engaged  in  pablishing.  When  Simeon's 
Memoir  appeared  in  print,  a  liberal  layman  of  Boston  purchased  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  clergymen  and  theological 
students.  We  rejoiced  at  the  time  in  the  circulation  of  so  valuable  a  work, 
and  are  heartily  glad  that  it  has  again  appeared  in  so  attractive  a  form. 

There  are  few  memoirs  which  tell  the  whole  truth.  They  are  generally  par- 
tial and  one-sided  in  their  representations  of  character,  presenting  ideal  rather 
than  real  men  and  women  to  our  notice.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Simeon's 
Memoir.  When  we  read  it  we  feel  that  we  can  form  a  true  conception  of  the 
man  as  he  was.  He  appears  before  us  with  his  faults  as  well  as  his  excellen- 
cies. We  feel  that  we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  a  sinner  saved  by  grace, 
instead  of  with  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  saint,  the  like  of  whom  has  never  ap- 
peared on  earth.  The  consequence  is,  that  Simeon's  words  and  actions  take 
hold  upon  us  and  are  likely  to  exercise  a  good  influence  upon  our  own  characters. 

His  life  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  with  which  the  English  Church  has 
ever  been  favored.  The  bold  and  determined  stand  which  he  took  in  behalf  of 
Evangelical  truth,  his  earnest  and  prayerful  efforts  for  the  revival  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  in  Cambridge,  his  perseverance  amid  difficulties  which  would 
have  led  ordinary  men  to  feel  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  work  a  change 
where  there  was  such  opposition ;  his  wonderful  influence  over  the  students ; 
and  his  humility,  zeal,  and  faith  will  always  make  his  name  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

His  course  rebukes,  as  no  theory  can,  the  plans  too  often  adopted  by  timid, 
cautious,  time-serving  men,  who  seem  afraid  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  lest  they 
shall  suffer  by  it,  or  lest  that  truth  shall  be  rejected.  He  felt  that  he  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  he  did  preach.  True,  at  first  he  made  slow 
progress,  but  this  only  served  to  quicken  his  zeal ;  to  strengthen  his  faith ;  to 
inspire  him  with  renewed  ardor  ;  to  engage  more  carefully  than  ever  in  self- 
examination,  and  to  trust  more  implicitly  in  God  to  carry  forward  his  own  work, 
in  his  own  time,  and  after  his  own  method. 

And  the  result  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  Says  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  :  "  The  mind,  indeed,  is  astonished  at  the  amount  of  this  remarkable 
man's  ultimate  usefulness.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  first 
of  his  age ;  as  a  divine,  one  of  the  most  truly  Scriptural ;  as  a  resident  in  the  Uni- 
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Tersitj,  the  most  nsefol  person,  beyond  «n  doubt,  wfaidi  those  Utter  times  havo 
known ;  as  a  writer,  be  began  early  in  life,  and  accomplished,  aHor  forty  ycara* 
perseTering  labor,  a  most  extensive  and  yaluable  collection  of  discourses  <« 
every  part  of  Scripture  for  the  guidance  of  divinity  students ;  as  a  Churchman, 
he  devoted  all  his  property  to  perpetuate,  in  numerous  populous  parishes,  tho 
selection  of  devoted  and  able  ministers;  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  ho  omiiient- 
ly  lived  to  the  glory,  and  died  in  the  peace  of  Christ  his  Lord.'*  That  tliis  is 
but  a  just  tribute  to  a  good  and  holy  man,  every  one  will  admit,  who  becomes 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Charies  Simeon's  life  and  character.  They  can 
not  be  studied  without  our  being  impressed  with  his  wonderful  excellence  and 
power,  with  his  combination  of  an  earnest,  fearless  preaching  with  unwearied 
personal  efforts  in  private,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  without  our  being 
stirred  up  to  do  our  Master's  work  with  greater  diligeuoe,  and  in  tho  exorcise 
of  livelier  fiEtith. 


nL — ^A  Eeview  of  "  Unitarian  Views,"  as  Bot  forth  in  a  Pub- 
lished Keport  of  a  Committoo  of  the  Conforonco  of  Wostt^rn 
Unitarian  Churches,  assembled  in  Louisville,  Mav  1, 1854. 
By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Denison,  A.M.  Louisville :  Morton  & 
Griswold.    1854. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book,  the  author  gives  a  brief  but  valuable  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Unitarian  heresy,  and  then  proceeds  to  expose  tho 
faUacy  of  that  assumed  catholicity  which  rejects  all  forms  of  doctrine,  on  the 
pretense  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  only  proper  creed  for  Christians. 

We  regard  it  as  an  inMible  test  of  unsoundness  when  a  man  or  a  Inxly  of 
men  manilest  an  unwillingness  to  declare  openly  and  distinctly  the  doctrities 
which  they  draw  from  the  Scriptures.  They  may  profess  as  much  as  they  will 
rcq)ect  and  reverence  for  the  Bible,  but  so  long  as  they  shrink  from  giviiij( 
some  specific  meaning  to  the  teachings  of  that  Bible,  they  not  only  dishonor 
it  but  virtually  reject  it  This  line  of  policy  the  Unitarians  have  ever  pursntMl. 
The  following  extract  from  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Denison's  book  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  this  fact ;  it  is  as  follows :  '^  In  the  month  of  May,  1H54,  as- 
sembled  in  the  dty  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the '  Conference  of  Western  Uni- 
tarian Churches,'  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Bocksty  thus  repre- 
sented. During  the  session  of  the  Confierenoe  at  St  lioois,  the  preceding 
year,  a  highly  respectable  Committee  was  appointed,  eonnstiiig  of  'Henry 
Pirtle,  Williiun  G.  EUot,  and  John  If.  Hejrwood,'  for  the  purpose  of  coniiid<.T- 
ing  and  reporting  upon  the  following  resolution  which  had  Ijeen  introdooefl  by 
a  member  of  the  body :  'As  there  is  misunderstaoding  of  the  views  of  Uni- 
tarian ChristiaQs  on  important  subjects,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  some  do- 
daraticm  in  lefereooe  thereto ; 

*"  *  Resolved,  That  we  regard  Jesus  Christ  not  as  a  mere  inspired  man,  but  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  the  Messenger  of  the  Father  to  men,  miraculously  sent ;  thfi 
Mediator  between  God  and  mao;  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world.    Tfaatweregard 
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ftemiimflleiQf  fheNevlMiiiienfcM&oti  qkon  wbidb  the  Goipel  Is 
Upon  the  reimi  of  tlib  Oomndtte^  at  the  iMi^ 

Tffle^itwas<J&iolMl,II»t  mhaTe  heud  vhhmiidi  pnAt  Am  report  of 
Jidge  Fhife,  wd  thit  It  be  xdteEOd  tofhe  Ewmthv  C)^^ 

•<*£aaM,  Howefw,  tiiot  onte  our  orguiaittoQ  ai  tiie  OonlBBaMe  of 
Warten  Unitttiu  OuiNbB^  ire  ham  BO  ri^  to  ad^ 
ai  aotiioritetife,  or  aa  a  dadaimtioD  of  Unitarian&idip  oth^ 
tHMnt  itnl(  idddi  k  the  fttvinely^anAorM  nle  ^ 

Itimot  eai^to  oondoot  a  oouhai  araj  niflt  a  body  of  nn  who  will  not 
iDooimHtlMaHehaitooQmaQMdioJKmorbdi^  yet  our  anttor  haa  aao- 
(Baoded  in  bfii«ii9  imnsd  the  tiowB  nUoh  leaffiqg  Uidtariaaa  in  emyaso 
baireinaintiinBdaadpramilgafcBd.  TlwjbsvedeidadliMdoetrinaor  tiioTHr 
jity  Uio  t«o«ld  oafcon  of  Ohrlit-tbD  FonattOItj  and  IHiiidlj  of  tte 
HJ|j  Ghoi^-aiid  ooM^penfly  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Atonemeofc  Upon  DNae 
andotinrpointiMr.BeniaoQbaaniettheqipoeenorite  tntfat  and  nfth  Ilia 
mapooB  of  Scripture  and  U^  has,  in  oar  Judgment^  oompletel^  anawered 
them.  WewooM  reeommflDdtUsbooktoaniAodairetolMTOl^tlieinin 
ooofenieDt  fin,  brief  and  oondiirire  argmaantB  igafaet  tiie  popdar  and 
daqgcroiM  enron  of  tiie  Unitarian  bemy. 

The  prioaof  the  book  k  5Q  oenti,  and  oan  be  pnoared  aiiLD.F.Ban- 
do^'k,  687  Breadway,  New-Toik. 

IV.— Memoir  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Martvn,  B.D,,  late  Fellow  of 
St  John's  OoUeffe,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Honora- 
ble East-India  Cbmpany.    Bj  Bey.  John  Sargent 

Memoir  of  the  Bev,  Henry  Watson  Fox,  B.A.,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oirford ;  Missionary  to  the  Teloogoo  People,  Sonth- 
India,  By  the  Kev.  George  Townshend  fox,  B.A.,  of  Dur- 
ham. New-York :  Protestant  Episcopal  Sociely  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Evangelical  !Knowleage.  Ko.  11  &ble  House, 
Astor  Place.    1856. 

Thebb  aeems  a  marked  propriety  in  placing  the  lives  of  these  two  Christian 
lieroes  together,  as  there  were  so  many  points  of  similarity  between  them. 
Both  gave  themselyes  to  the  serrioe  of  Christ  in  a  foreign  land  at  a  very  eariy 
age,  (Fox  was  only  twenty-four,  and  Martyn  twenly-six,)  when  th^  embari[ed 
fi>r  India.  Both  ootmting  not  their  lives  dear  onto  them,  wore  them  oot  in 
that  service,  and  at  the  same  age  (thirty-one)  were  called  to  be  to  ever  with 
the  Lord. 

It  is  beaatiM  to  trace  the  same  marks  of  divine  grace  in  Gk>d's  choeen  ones, 
however  dissimilar  their  natural  characters  may  be ;  to  hear  the  same  aspir- 
ations after  commonion  with  their  beloved  Friend,  the  same  longings  after 
holiness,  the  same  self-abasement  and  hmnble  contrition  breathed  by  eadi.  Co 
leaving  his  native  land  Fox  writes :  '<  I  most  leave  them  all ;  the  green  woods, 
the  balmy  air,  the  biid'aeong,  the  English  homes,  are  all  to  be  seen  soon  to 
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the  last  time ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I  never  so  much  as  feel  a  wish  to  stay, 
though  I  feel  a  regret  at  going." 

"Were  I  seeking  honor,  and  were  I  most  ambitious,  I  could  not  with  the 
views  I  have  now  of  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  desire  a  post  more  glorious 
than  that  of  being  a  pioneer  in  a  land,  in  which  I  hope  and  believe  the  Christ- 
ian Church  will  hereafter  be  triumphant"  Martjm  under  the  same  circum- 
stances writes :  "  "We  are  just  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  I  bid  adieu  to  it 
for  ever,  without  a  wish  of  ever  re-visiting  it,  and  still  less  with  any  desire  of 
taking  up  my  rest  in  the  strai^  land  to  which  I  am  going.  Ah!  no— fare- 
well perishing  world !  To  me  to  live  shall  be  Christ  I  have  nothing  to  do 
here  but  to  labor  as  a  stranger,  and  by  secret  prayer  and  outward  exertion,  do 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  my  own  soul,  till  my  eyes 
close  in  death,  and  my  soul  wings  its  way  to  a  brighter  world."  To  both  it 
was  a  sacrifice,  but  one  they  rejoiced  to  make.  We  can  not  deny  that  to 
Martyn  the  trial  was  much  ^e  greatest  He  went  to  India  in  1805,  when  it 
was  comparatively  an  untried  field,  when  he  himself  had  to  translate  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  most  of  the  books  he  used.  Mr.  Fox  going  thirty-five 
years  later,  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others,  and  tlje  results 
of  then:  labors.  Henry  Martyn  went  alone  from  England ;  he  left  country, 
friends,  and  the  dearest  earthly  object  of  his  affections ;  while  Fox  had  one 
with  him  to  share  his  separation,  to  minister  consolation  and  to  labor  with  him. 
We  can  not  wonder  therefore,  that  Martyn's  journal  and  letters  breath  an  ago- 
nizing sorrow,  which  we  do  not  see  in  the  other.  It  was  not  that  he  had  not 
the  same  love  to  Christ  and  the  souls  he  died  for,  to  sustain  him,  but  that  he 
sacrificed  aU  that  was  most  dear  to  him  on  earth.  Fox  seemed  to  endure  some- 
thing of  the  same  when  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he  left  his  children  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  India  alone.  For  as  the  religion  of  Jesus  elevates  and 
purifies  the  soul,  it  increases  the  sensibilities,  making  the  affections  more  deep 
and  fervent  than  before.  Thus  we  see  how  great  that  love  to  Christ  must  be 
which  constrains  his  children  to  suffer  so  much  for  him. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  Martyn  and  Fox  both  received  their  first  serious  im- 
preasions  from  a  sister,  and  that  both  were  led  by  her  pious  admonitions  to 
seek  the  Saviour  \  though  Fox  at  an  earlier  age  than  l^tyn,  for  he  was  yet 
a  school-boy  when  he  determined  to  live  for  Christ  We  wish  that  every  youth 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a  large  school,  could  read  the  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  his  brother  and  sister  while  at  Bugby  School  They  exhibit  a 
tenderness  of  conscience,  a  determination  to  do  right,  and  desire  to  benefit  his 
school-fellows,  combined  with  dependence  upon  divine  strength,  that  is  seldom 
seen. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Fox's  religion  was,  that  childlike  trust  and 
calm  happiness  which  we  see  most  frequently  in  those  who  make  an  early  choice 
of  the  Saviour  for  their  portion.  His  piety  was  healthful  and  active ;  ever  en- 
gaged in  his  Master's  service,  he  was  always  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  We  seem 
to  see  his  own  character  drawn  in  the  following  words  of  advice  to  a  friend  : 
"  I  am  more  and  more  daily  assured  in  my  heart  (my  head  used  to  tell  me  so  be- 
fore) that  any  object  but  that  of  gloriQ^g  God  is  not  only  vanity  and  vexa- 
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tkm,  Iml  must  M  to  ntiBiy  and  can  not  be  bkaaed ;  I  widi  to  strife  fo  do  all 
to  Hb  glory  who  has  died  ftit  na,  thai  we  miglit  come  freely  to  bia  te  aal?*- 
tioii ;  and  bafing  been  taught  by  bis  Sj^t  to  know  n^adf;  tiie  Ubefl|f  and 
joyolbdDghi8,Iwoii]didflh(biit  daOy  ba?e  to  mourn  ibr  iUUog  ao  abort  in 
e?en  my  wiahes)  to  be  given  up  topreadiing  and  nigbg  on  otben  the  glbiloai 
tnitb.  Do  try  to  look  on  life  as  a  gmf  inergyfx  doing  good  to  oAliai;  Hm 
aomce  of  sach  eneigy  to  ipring  from  Qod,  and  to  be  obtained  by  pcajyv  oi»> 
tinnaDy  and  a  pore  devotion  of  heart  to  hinL" 

£08  love  to  Ohriat  flowed  quietly  and  evenly,  and  while  hii  Journal  raeoidi 
no  mch  ecrtatio  eqjoyment  of  tiie  preaenee  of  his  Saviour  as  Henry  Marfyn 
ddigfated  in,  neither  does  H  ten  of  the  deiqioiiding  mekmcholy  whidi  1^ 
ed.  He  was  an  tiie  time  qnie^y  resting  npon  Jesus.  The  diflbrenoe  waa  in 
tenqperament  and  droomstanoeB^  not  in  the  grace  whioh  made  them  bofli  wiD- 
Iqg  to  live  and  labor  for  Ohrist 

Bat  in  idiat  diflbrent  drcomstanoes  were  th^  when  the  nwuugei  oams  to 
oan  them  to  their  Father^tohoose.  Henry  Fox  waa  at  home,  soiromidied  by  his 
loved  ones ;  Martyn  was  al<»e  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  one  near  bim  irim 
ooold  even  teU  his  friends  in  idiat  goiae  the  meannger  came.  Iheywerellbtii 
yoong  and  felt  that  they  had  aecompliriied  little  of  the  great  porpoae  of  tiHir 
lives,  yet  both  were  rea4y  for  their  sommons. ,  The  same  longfai|^  te  heaven 
animated  both.  How  tooddogly  beantiAil  is  Martyn's  kst  entry  in  his  Jom^ 
nal  ten  days  before  he  died:  ^ I  sat  in  the  txrdiaid  and  thought  in  sweet oom- 
fort  and  peace,  of  my  Qod ;  in  solitude,  my  company,  my  friend,  and  comfor- 
ter. Oh  I  when  shaU  time  give  place  to  eternity?  When  shall  appear  that 
new  heaven  and  now  earth  wherein  dwelleth  rightcoosneas  ?  There  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  in  any  thing  that  defileth ;  none  of  that  wickedness  which  has  made 
men  worse  than  wild  beasts,  none  of  those  corruptions  which  add  stiU  more  to 
the  miseries  of  mortality,  shall  be  seen  or  heard  any  more." 

Of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Henry  Fox,  lus  biographer  writes :  **  The 
second  Sunday  before  he  ^ed,  on  my  remarking,  '  It  wss  the  dose  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  there  remaineth  a  Sabbath  (rest)  for  the  people  of  God,'  he  said, 
'  And  what  a  Sabbath  I  perfect  rest  I  when  shall  I  get  there?  It  is  that  lit- 
tle stream  which  divides  us  and  makes  ns  shrink.  Earth  has  such  hold  of  us.' 
On  my  saying  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  he  said,  <  See  Him  1  see  Him  I  Oh  I 
it  will  be  glorious.'  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
*  No  crying,  no  death,  no  curse,  no  sin.'  Another  time,  speaking  himself  of  the 
happiness  of  finding  so  many  dear  ones  whom  we  had  loved  on  earth  in  heaven, 
he  said, '  Bat  we  shall  be  so  taken  up  with  Christ  we  shall  have  littie  thought 
for  other  things.'  Another  time  he  remarked  to  me,  speaking  of  some  dear 
relations  now  in  heaven :  '  We  think  much  of  those  few,  but  there  are  so 
many  more ;  such  a  glorious  company  of  saints  to  see  and  be  with— St^  Paul, 
St  Peter,  Hezekiab,  and  Henry  Martyn.  It  will  be  so  blessed  to  meet  them.' " 

Thus  did  the  blessed  Saviour  comfort  his  dying  servant,  not  only  with  his 
own  presence,  but  by  the  thought  of  one  who  had  won  the  race  before  him. 

It  was  rather  to  trace  the  similarity  in  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
Jiartyn  and  Fox,  that  we  W?^  si^^jtoi  ^t  \2^^  Vsnust  ^  ^   For  aU  who 


isctcraiidlii^  llie  ^rait  wcrt^  ivUc^  be  M<v«ii|i)is^M  iii  tW  i^^ 
^laon  wioA  lie  left  aboffv  all  tlie  tnAflbiion  of  ilie  Xnr  tVMMMiftt  fMvv  l\^r^ 
BUL  Periiaps  it  is  net  too  wk^  to  a^  tfait  jiciiK^^  *  wM^^Moy  W  Mt 
tfane  fibores  or  iboat  of  E^gbBd,  ^tIkk  if  boI  led  fin<  to  tW  ^vwi^lcration  ^nT 
lus  dnty  bythe  exainple  of  Hewy  M«rtyi^lii«  not  t^  lit»  w»ca\>n«w[^h<HWHl 
and  OTir^*^  l9J  rmSxag  of  ^  aclMoi^yii^  $fimU  For  wKiV  4bw  |h^(«(i« 
Martjn's  iLtdlect  mud  doir  rMMQii^  poirars»  «U  may  mk  for  tbo  momo  «tii<^ 
to  devote  all  tbey  baTe  to  tlie  great  work  of  saTii^r  f>OttK 

Wliile  yet  m  sdiooWwy  Homy  Pox  wrote  to  bb  broUicr :  ••  1  Uw  to  thank 
yoa  Teiy  madtk  for  tbe  Ufe  of  ^uy  llartyiu  whidi  you  gave  mc;  R«  1  think 
from  no  book  did  I  ever  expericDce  so  much  good,  so  much  urgi^Ht  to  b«  iih^ro 
mgeat  and  naloos  in  God's  sernce.**  That  CkrisUanVi  bc«rt  nitttt  l>«  Imt 
ftdntly  stined  with  k>Te  to  the  Redeemer  who  can  tarn  Arom  tht"  conUwiplalion 
of  dther  the  liie  of  Martyn  or  Fox,  withoat  couidering  if  ho  haa  dono  all  in 
his  power  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidi^p  of  8alTati0D«  To  kad  ytmng  OhHuUana 
to  the  consideration  of  their  duty  in  this  rospect*  has  been  the  groat  ol\)eoi  of 
the  Evangdical  Knowledge  Society,  in  prosenUng  these  Tolamon  to  the  t^um^h. 
Nothing  seems  so  mach  to  depress  the  spirit  of  miasionaricii  as  Uio  acan^lty 
of  laborers  to  accomplish  the  work  to  be  done.  They  oxcrt  Uiomsolws  to  9up- 
ply  the  need,  by  doing  the  work  of  two  or  throe,  and  thus  loto  tlioir  strtnirlh 
too  soon. 

With  a  short  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Fox*s  letters  on  this  sul\jcct,  wt>  rliiw 
our  notice :  ^  Every  sod  bom  into  this  world  has  its  own  peculiar  miMioii ; 
and  to  the  soal  that  strives  to  know,  the  knowledge  of  lis  mission  is  given.** 
**  I  have  been  stmck  with  the  circumstance  that  so  many  men  apparently  suita- 
ble, and  who  take  much  interest  in  missionary  matters,  con(b«  thai  they  liiivo 
never  yet  put  it  as  a  practical  question  to  their  own  conscicnco,  *  Am  1  called 
to  go?* " 

Y._Inez:   A  Tale  of  the  Alamo.     Now-Tork:   Ilaqicr  it 
Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1866. 

The  object  of  this  very  fictitious  story  seems  to  be  to  profiont  thu  womi  fea. 
tures  of  Popery  in  the  worst  possible  light.  In  our  Judgment,  Topery  \n  \mA 
enough  in  its  best  estate,  and  we  do  not  think  any  Uilng  is  gained  to  tho  eauMi 
of  Protestant  truth,  by  presenting  in  an  unnatural  light  the  fBatarcs  of  thai 
hideous  system  of  superstition,  oppression,  error,  and  fklschood.  Ho  long  as 
misrepresentation  is  indulged  in,  the  system  will  find  sympathy  ami  stipp'rrt ) 
but  let  the  simple,  naked  truth  appear,  and  the  righteous  imiignatlmi  of  an 
outraged  humanity  will  be  kindled  and  will  never  rest  till  this  HK^nstcrr  (if  Ini- 
quity is  crushed. 

We  know  not,  nor  do  we  care  to  know  who  wrot^  th^i  honk  \m(tmi  m. 
Without  doubt  its  author  is  a  new  beginner,  to  whcmi  wc  mmU  my  \n  all  t-nth 
dor,  that,  in  other  professions  than  the  clerical,  penmis  someUmes  mkfalMf  th^^f 
calling. 
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Tlrgmii;  or,  The  Saviour  Barlj  Sooght  i 

A  Nurradve  of  Pacta, , , ,  * .  * * 

ChriaCiAiL  I  JolAtiy^^ . . « .»...»*«*». 

yaitli  and  ABBiiraa(?<?j..»  .**„,,,  8  pug^SL 

D(*atli  13eti  EvideGoea,. 4 

Death,,.. 4 

Heaven,.,,,...  »*,ii.,,p,.* ..  8 
Come  oDcl  E^t,  .>,,,,  ^ ,,.... ,  4 
Hie  Happy  Xittb  Girl,  *♦,..,,.  4 

Ko  Gain  withoat  PaJo, 4 

Justification  by  Christy ,4 

EvorlBsting  Pimishmontj ,.8 

A  Caution  about  B^ptisnif *  4 

Hold  Fast, , 6 

Tie  foregoing  tracts  have  been  lately  issued  by  the  EvangCh 

heyi 
well  adapted  to  general  circiiktion. 


I  Tuvite  Tou,, , . . , 4 

How  to  Me^t  Death, , , , S 

The  Power  of  the  Holy  SpWt, . .  6 

A  Chnstlan,.,  ,*.,..*,. 4 

Strong  CkmsolatioD,.. , . , ,  ^ .  *. .  4 

TlunkfiarTouTSolf;..,. 8 

PastAileeps ^,-4 

May  ws  feel  Sure?,,.. .8 

Are  there  Few  ? 4 

Is  it  Good  to  bo  Sure  F , .  8 

Aro  you  Bom  Agamf ,  •,,♦•.,  8 

Backfllideiiij «^ . ,  *  4 

mst  thoa  Faith? 4 


Ileal  Knowledge  Society ;  they  are  of  a  practical  character  and 


A  Pastoral  Report  of  the  Rector  of  the  Chtireh  of  tiio  Advent 

Philadelphia-    1855. 

We  have  here  a  statemeEt  sliowiiig  ^hat  win  erer  be  the  result  of  a  faS 
and  ikithfal  woricing  of  our  Ohnrch  system.    Hie  Mowing  are  the  statistics 
of  the  Parish,  for  seven  years,  ending  May  1, 1855  :    Baptisms,  adults,  53 ; 
in&nts,  130  ;  total,  183.    Oonfirmed,  122.    Commnnicants,  added,  230.    Mar- 
riages, 66.   Burials,  85. 

Total  amount  of  contributions  (indading  those  made  for  the  chnrch  debt) 

for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1849, $1674  St 

"  "  "  1850, 2333  61 

"  "  «  1861, 2066  16 

"  "  1852, 1989  44 

"  "  "  1863, 2886  31 

"  "  "  1864, 3266  88 

"  «  1866, 8064  80 

Total  amount  of  contributiona  for  seven  yeara^ ^ $17,280  66 


Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  on  the  subjects  of  Con- 
firmation  and  Church  Music.  By  the  Et.  Eev.  C.  P.  Mc- 
Dvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

We  wish  every  parish  in  oar  Choroh  could  be  fomished  with  a  copy  of  thk 
Letter. 
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Thir^-Nintli  Annual  Report  of  tko  Amorican  Riblo  Socioty, 
presented  May  10, 1S55,  with  Appendix  containing  tlio  Ad- 
dresses at  the  Anniversaiy,  etc. 

An  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  in  Olirist  Olmrch,  Stratford, 
Conn.,  on  the  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  Mai^ch  28, 1855.  l^y  tlio 
Rev.  John  A.  Paddock,  ]!it.A.,  Rector.  A  very  valuable  hi^ 
torical  document 

Letter  to  a  Sabbath-School  Teacher,  from  a  Superintendent 
Boston,  S.  K  Whipple  &  Co. 

Seventy-First  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcoiml  Oliurcli 
in  Pennsylvania.    1866. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Scliool  Association 
for  Girls,  137  Avenue  A,  New-York,  together  with  the  By- 
Laws  and  Regulations. 

Journal  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Kentucky.    1855, 

J<.»urnal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Annual  Cyonvcn- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  tlio  Diocese  of 
Delaware.    1855. 

Sixtv-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  Diocese  of  Rhode-Island.  1855. 

Journal  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia.   1855. 

Journal  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  I>ioc6fle 
of  Ohio.    1855. 

Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  \i\cjfr\fijTzUsA 
Societv,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Cliildrfrn  of  De* 
cease<f  Gergrmen  of  the  Protestant  £pL«eoijaI  Cliurch  in 
Ohio.  1S55. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Young  Men's  BiT/le  Soci<^;ty  of  Kttf^nr^, 
1*^  ana  1S55. 

Ar-naLr  of  a  We?tf:m  yi\?ry,i.^rj.  lier.  C.  C.  Tovrj.%T.fJ  3f«^ 
•rlonanr,  Dllxor  and  PablisLen  Iowa  City.  1W5. 
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Tho  following  works  have  been  lately  issued  by  the  Carters, 
bnt  were  received  too  late  for  particular  notice  in  the  present 
nuniber: 

The  Christ  of  History.    By  John  Young,  M.A. 

William  Wilberforce,  the  Christian  Statesman.    By  Mary  A. 
Collier. . 

Hie  Priest,  Puritan,  and  Preacher.    By  Ryle. 

Tales  from  English  History.    Illustrated. 

The  Soutlicm  Cross  and  Southern  Crown.    By  Miss  Tucker, 
author  of  the  Rainbow  in  the  North,  etc. 

Prayers  of  the  Apostle  Paul 

The  Great  Journey.  By  the  Author  of  the  Faithful  Promiser,  etc. 
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